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VOU  I. 


This  story  was  translated  in  tbe  year  1838,  and 
has  remained  in  the  Old  Man's  drawer  ever  since. — 
He  publishes  it,  because  he  still  retains  his  opinion 
of  its  extreme  beauty^ — and  would  fain  hope,  that 
he  has  rendered  it  rather  more  justice,  than  is 
always  shown  to  French,  done  into  English. 
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CHAPTER    I. 

ROAD   TO   LILLE. 

The  great  road  leading  from  Artois  into 
Flanders  is  long  and  melancholy  enough  ;  it 
extends  in  one  undeviating  straight  line  over 
a  bed  of  stiff  yellow  clay,  and  through  wide 
extending  downs ;  unbroken  by  tree,  hedge, 
or  ditch,  on  either  side. 

It  so  happened,  in  the  month  of  March 
1815,  that  I  was  travelling  upon  this  road, 
and  I  there  met  with  an  adventure  which  I 
have  not  since  found  it  easy  to  forget. 

I  was  on  horseback,  and  alone ;  wrapped  in 
my  heavy  military  cloak ;  my  black  helmet 
upon  my  head,  my  pistols  in  my  belt,  and  my 
large  sabre  by  my  side.  It  had  been  raining 
pitilessly,  and  without  intermission,  for  four 
wliole  days  and  nights ;  and  yet,  in  spite  of 
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it  all,  I  dashed  along»  and  was  siaging,  as 
remember,  a  gay  French  song, 

I  was  young  enough  then  ! 

La  Maison  du  Roi  in  1814  was,  in  fact  J 
almost  entirely  composed  of  old  grey  beards 
or  mere  children — the  empire  had  consumed 
all  the  men.  ^ 

My  comrades  were  marching  before  me^fl 
somewhat  in  advance;  following  the  King, 
Louis  the  Eighteenth^  as  he  slowly  retired 
to  the  frontiers,  before  the  triumphant  return 
of  bia  great  rival :  their  white  cloaks  and 
scarlet  uniforms  might  still  be  perceived  in 
the  horizon,  as  they  slowly  plodded  their 
way  through  the  mud  and  rain;  while  on 
the  extreme  verge  of  the  distance  behind  me, 
the  lancers  of  Napoleon  were  beginning  to 
make  their  appearance,  hovering  on  our  rear, 
their  streaming  tri-coloured  pennons  flaunt- 
ing from  time  to  time  upon  the  air.  My 
horse  had  cast  a  shoe,  so  that  I  had  fallen 
some  little  way  behind  my  companions  ;  but 
he  was  young  and  powerful,  and  I  urged  him 
along  at  a  high  dashing  trot,  thinking  it  was 
time  to  be  rejoining  my  company.  I  gaily 
breasted  the  pelting  rain,  the  iron  sheath  of 
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my  good  sword  rattled  against  mj  booted 
heel ;  I  put  my  hand  to  my  belt,  it  was  well 
Btnffed  with  gold  Napoleons ;  I  was  young, 
ardent,  happy — a  mere  boy,  yet  a  Roldier; 
what  on  earth  could  I  desire  more  ? 

It   continued,  however,  to  rain  pitilessly 
and  unremittingly,  and  for  some  time  I  con- 
tinued to  sing  as  perseveringly ;  but  at  last  I 
got  weary  of  hearing  no  sound  but  my  own 
voice,  the  ceaseless  pattering  of  the  rain,  and 
the  plashing  of  my  horse^s  feet,  as  he  strug- 
gled through  the  sludge  and  clay.     My  song 
gradually  sank  into  silence;  I  paused,  and 
listened— no  sound  but  the  ceaseless  drip  and 
patter  of  the  rain,  and  the  plash,  plunge,  and 
straggle  of  the  determined  animal !  The  road 
became  deeper  and  deeper,  the  clay  stiffer 
and  more  tenacious,  at  every  step  the  plunges 
and  efforts  of  the  poor  animal  more  heavy 
and  violent.    At  last  we  were  forced  both  of 
ns  feirly  to  give  it  up,  and  continue  our  jour- 
ney at  a  foot*s  pace. 

My  large  military  boots  were  speedily 
crusted  over  with  a  thick  sticky  clay,  as  yel- 
low  as  ochre,  while  the  rain  poured  into  them 
as  if  they  had  been  buckets.  I  looked  at  my 
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epaulettes^my  pride  and  consolation  in  every 
disaster ;  alas  !  huge  drops  were  falling  from 
the  rich  gold  lace,  its  glories  already  dingy 

and  tarnished — This  was  the  unkindest  cut 

I 

of  all  for  a  lad  of  sixteen.     I  began  to  look     j 
as  dismal  as  the  sky,  and  as  crest-fellen  as 
my  poor  horse^  who,  with  dripping  mane  and 
drooping  head,  ploughed  through  the  blind-j 
ing  rain  and  stiff  clogging  clay-  fl 

It  was  thus,  that  left  to  my  own  medita* 
tions,  without  a  single  object  to  divert  my 
attention,  I  began,  perhaps  for  the  first  time 
in  my  life,  to  reflect — ^to  ask  myself  whither 
I  was  going? — and  why  ? 

I  had  no  answer  to  give ;  and  yet  I  soon 
reconciled  my  mind  to  this  blank  and  utter 
ignorance — It  was  enough,  my  regiment  was 
there  before  me,  and  where  my  regiment 
was,  there  it  was  my  duty  to  be.  This  re- 
flection at  once  satisfied  my  mind  as  far  as 
the  question  regarded  myself;  and  expe- 
riencing that  delightful  sense  of  repose  which 
such  satisfaction  gives,  I  blessed  the  ineffable 
sentiment,  that  sense  of  duty^  which  pro- 
duced it. 

Continuing  my  ruminations — I  began  to 
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Tefiect  upon  this  sense  of  duty,  and  to  aak 
BjBdf  in  what  it  properly  and  really  con- 
flflted. 

And  next,  considering  the  numbers  at  that 
moment  before  me  —  heads  wrinkled  and 
grej  with  old  age»  or  bright  with  the  golden 
curb  of  dghteen;  all  alike  enduring,  with 
imcomplaining  patience,  &tigue8  and  hard- 
diips    which,    under    other    circumstances, 
voQld   hare  been    thought    absolutely  in- 
tolerable—  men,  who,  with  every  prospect 
before  them  that  could  render  life  valuable, 
were  risking  it,  without  the  slightest  hesi- 
tation, and   with    the   utmost    sang  froid^ 
merely  from  a  sense  of  duty,  I   felt  how 
large  a  share    I    might   myself    claim    in 
tiiat    sentiment    of    composed    submission 
which  men  feel  when  obeying  implicitly  the 
laws  of  honour  and  duty,   and  I  began  to 
think  that  this  self-devotion,  this  abnegation 
de  wif  must    be  a  much    more   universal 
matter  than  I  had  at  first  imagined. 

I  asked  myself,  whether  this  self-devotion 
were  not,  in  fact,  an  innate  sentiment — a 
port  of  ourselves — of  the  nature  bom  with 
Qs;  and  from  that  I  proceeded  to  inquire 
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what  the  precise  nature  of  this  instinct,  if 
instinct  it  were,  might  be  :  an  instinct 
which  seemed  to  urge  mankind,  as  by  a 
kind  of  neeessitjj  to  seek  pleasure  in  obe--^ 
dience,  and  to  feel  a  desire  to  depose,  as  it 
were,  their  free  agency^  and  consequent  re- 
sponsibility, in  other  bands;  as  if  thereby 
burden  was  laid  down  too  weighty  to  be  V' 
luntarily  supported  ^ — and  how  this  sensa^ 
tion  of  relief  seemed  to  give  a  secret  feeling 
of  coniplacency,  and  a  freedom  to  the  act 
of  obedience,  which  reconcile  it  to  the  pride 
of  human  nature. 

I  saw  this  powerful  and  mysterious  in- 
stinct acting  upon  human  society,  and  bind- 
ing families  and  nations  into  immense  and 
powerfnl  bodies — ^but  in  no  form  of  society 
did  I  see  it  exercising  an  influence  so  incalcu- 
lable as  upon  our  modem  armies. — Nowhere 
is  the  renunciation  of  individual  action,  word, 
desire,  almost  thought,  so  complete  as  here. 
The  obedience  of  the  citizen  has  its  limits — 
in  every  region  of  the  earth,  he  takes  a  right 
to  reflect  and  discriminate  before  he  obeys — 
The  child  reasons  on  the  command  and  re- 
monstrates— even  the  tender  submission  of 
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the  vife  ceases  where  error  and  crime  be- 
gin, and  the  law  countenances  her  in  re* 
ostaDce  to  viciooslj  exercised  authority ; 
bat  military  obedience,  at  once  active  and 
passiye,  receives  its  orders,— obeys,  executes, 
strikes,  blind  as  the  destinies  of  the  antique 
world ! 

I  now  paused,  and  began  to  follow  out 
into  its  remote  consequences  this  military 
self  abnegation;  this  unlimited  obedience  to 
orders,  sans  ritaur  et  sans  reproche^  demon- 
strated by  the  unhesitating  sacrifice  of  every 
individual  feeling  and  opinion, — and  calling, 
at  times,  for  actions,  so  entirely  out  of  the 
usual  line  of  proceeding  .... 

Thus,  I  mused  and  pondered,  allowing  my 
horse,  meanwhile,  to  choose  his  own  path 
and  his  own  pace ;  the  long  undeviating  way 
lengthening  out  in  one  unbroken  line  be- 
fore me,  neither  house,  tree,  nor  living  ob- 
ject breaking  the  melancholy  plain  which 
stretched  to  the  horizon. 

The  road  traversed  this  dusky  landscape 
like  a  long,  narrow,  yellow  stripe,  upon  a 
blackish,  greenish,  grey  ground ;  only  varied, 
where  the  clay  had  melted  into  an  actual 
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morass,  by  splashes  of  liquid  mud  gleamiog 
at  a  distance  in  that  cold  watery  light  which 
severed  at  intervals  the  heavy  wandering 
clouds. 

I  was  looking  along  this  stripe  of  yel- 
low road,  with  a  sort  of  vague  hope  to 
see  an  object  of  some  sort  or  other  which 
might  break  the  intolerable  monotony,  when 
about  a  quarter  of  a  league  in  advance  I 
discovered,  what  appeared  to  me»  a  small 
dark  point,  slowly  travelling  along  it  in  the 
same  direction  as  myself*  Even  this  object » 
trifling  as  it  might  be,  was  some  little  relief 
in  the  dismal  solitude  around  me;  and  I 
continued  to  watch  its  progress,  as  the  little 
black  point  kept  moving  before  me  in  the 
direction  of  Lille,  in  that  sort  of  zigzag 
irregular  manner  which  bespeaks  ways  heavy 
and  difficult. 

I  now  pressed  my  horse  forward,  and 
gained  upon  the  object ;  and  the  road  mend- 
ing a  little,  put  him  upon  a  trot,  which 
soon  brought  me  near  enough  to  discover  it 
to  be  a  small  covered  cart.  I  was  hungry 
and  thirsty,  so  thinking  it  a  sutler^s  cart,  I 
made  all  sail  for  this  fortunate  island  in  the 
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desert;  but,  arrived  within  a  hundred  yards^ 
I  perceived  my  mistake ;  it  was  no  sutler's 
equipage. 

A  little  cart  of  white  wood,  covered  with 
three  wooden  hoop8»  over  which  was  stretched 
a  piece  of  black  oil-cloth,  was  swinging  on 
springs  like  a  cradle,  between  two  large 
wheels,  at  that  moment  axle  deep  in  mud ; 
and  was  drawn  painfnlly  along  by  a  white 
mule,  who  went  staggering  and  straining 
through  the  mire.  A  man  on  foot  walked 
upon  one  side  of  this  little  carriage. 

The  man  was  a  large,  strongly-built,  mili- 
tary man ;  he  might  be  about  fifty  years  of 
age ;  his  back  a  little  rounded,  as  may  be  ob- 
served in  old  infantry  ofiicers  who  have  in 
their  time  carried  the  knapsack;  his  hair 
and  moustaches  grey.  His  uniform  and  the 
epaulette  of  a  ch4f  de  bataiUon  were  visible 
under  a  short  threadbare  blue  cloak  which 
he  wore.  His  countenance  was  severe,  but 
had  an  air  of  goodness  in  it — sivire  mais  bon^ — 
(harsh,  but  kind)  the  true  expression  of  the 
old  soldier's  face.  He  looked  askance  at  me 
as  I  rode  up,  and  drawing  a  musket  briskly 
out  of  the  cart,  presented  it,  passing  at  the 
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time  to  the  otlier  side  of  the  raule,  as  if  to 
put  his  beast  between  us.  I  had  observed 
that  he  wore  the  white  cockade,  so  I  con- 
tented myself  with  merely  liftiog  up  my  arm 
and  displaying  my  scarlet  uniform ;  upon 
which  he  replaced  big  musket,  saying, — 

"  Right ! — I  took  you  for  one  of  those  grey- 
hounds there,  behind  us> — Will  you  drink?" 

He  had  a  cocoa-nutj  mounted  in  silver, 
hanging  round  his  neck,  in  which,  by  the 
by>  he  seemed  to  take  some  little  pride  ;  he 
presented  it  to  me,  and  I  swallowed  a  few 
mouthfuls  of  very  ordinary  white  wine,  vrith 
very  extraordinary  pleasure. 

Having  returned  him  his  cocoa-nut  : 

"To  the  King's  health !"  said  he,  pledging 
me.  "  It  has  seemed  good  to  his  Majesty 
to  make  me  a  chevalier  of  the  Legion  of 
Honour,  so  I  can  do  no  less  than  conduct 
him  to  the  frontiers.  That  done,  as  I  have 
no  bread-winner  but  my  sword,  I  shall  re- 
turn to  my  battalion — ^'tis  my  duty." 

And  having  said  this  rather  in  the  way  of 
a  soliloquy  than  as  addressing  me,  he  gave 
his  poor  white  mule  a  poke,  adding,  that  he 
had  no  time  to  lose ;  and  I  being  much  of 
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the  same  opinion,  resumed  my  march  at  the 
same  time,  and  followed  three  or  four  paces 
in  the  rear. 

I  kept  examining  him  in  silence.  I  hate 
questionings  and  questioners;  and  so  we 
continued  our  advance  for  some  little  time, 
without  speaking,  till  haying  made  about  a 
quarter  of  a  league,  he  stopped  to  allow  his 
poor  little  staggering  mule  to  take  breath ; 
and  I  did  the  same  for  the  sake  of  my 
horse;  trying  as  I  did  so,  to  squeeze  the 
water  out  of  my  large  military  boots,  which 
were  literally  brimming  over. 

"  Your  boots  are  like  sponges,"  said  he. 

"They  have  not  been  off  my  legs  these 
four  nights  I'' 

"  Bah !  And  in  eight  more  much  you 
will  care  about  that.  It's  a  fine  thing  in 
these  days  to  have  only  oneself  to  look  to. 
Do  you  know  what  I  have  got  in  that  thing 
there?'' 

"No." 

"  A  woman  !  "^ 

"  So,  ho ! "  was  all  I  said,  quietly  enough, 
and  resumed  my  march  at  a  foot  pace ;  he 
following  with  his  little  cart  and  mule. 
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Presently  he  resumed : 

**  Thia  wheelbarrow  did  not  cost  me 
muchj  nor  the  poor  beast  neither ;  but  they 
do  my  business  well  enough — though  the 
road  is  none  of  the  best," 

That  was  true  indeed;  and  I  stopped 
heie^  and  offered  him  a  turn  upon  my  horse. 
The  offer  was  made  in  sincerity;  and  be* 
seeing  that  it  was  so,  and  that  I  did  not 
seem  disposed  to  amuse  myself  at  the  ex* 
pense  either  of  him  or  his  equipage — a  little 
fear  of  ridicule  having  evidently  embar- 
rassed him  at  first — seemed  suddenly  set  at 
his  ease,  and  coming  up  to  my  stirrups,  he 
struck  me  slightly  on  the  knee,  saying, 

"  I  see  you  are  a  good  fellow  after  all, 
though  you  are  one  of  the  lobsters/' 

Something  in  the  tone  with  which  he  thus 
alluded  to  the  four  "  compagnies  rouges,^''  be- 
trayed the  bitterness  with  which  the  army 
in  general  regarded  the  privileges  of  these 
&voured  regiments. 

"  However,^'  he  continued,  "  I  will  not 
trouble  your  horse,  for  one  good  reason 
among  others,  that  I  don't  know  how  to 
ride — ^horsemanship  not  being  my  business." 
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"How  SO?  —  Officers  of  your  rank  are 
mounted/' 

"  Bah ! — Once  a  year,  and  upon  a  hired 
iior^e;  but  I  am  a  seaman,  if  the  truth 
must  out. — A  sailor  turned  into  a  foot  sol- 
dier!— What  business  should  I  have  on 
horseback?'' 

And  having  said  this,  he  walked  on  silently 
&  few  paces,  eyeing  me  askance  as  if  he  ex- 
pected to  be  questioned ;  but  I,  pursuing  my 
way,  and  nothing  coming,  he  resumed  his 
discourse  of  himself. 

"  You  are  not  particularly  curious,  I  see. — 
What  I  said  just  now  must  have  surprised 
you  rather." 

"  I  am  not  easily  surprised." 

"  Oh  !  that's  it,  is  it  ?  —  But  I  fancy,  if  I 
were  to  tell  you  why  I  left  the  navy,  you 
might  be  surprised  for  once  in  a  way." 

"  Well !  and  why  should  you  not  ?  It 
might  serve  to  keep  you  warm,  and  make 
me  forget  this  rain,  which  pelts  in  at  my 
collar  and  runs  out  at  my  heels." 

The  old  officer  now  seemed  to  prepare 
himself  for  a  recital  with  great  solemnity 
and  gravity,  like  a  child  commencing  some 
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most  important  narration. — He  took  off  liis 
scbakoB,  which  was  covered  with  oil-cloth, 
shook  it,  replaced  it — gave  that  peculiar 
twitch  of  the  shoulder  which  marks  the  man 
who  has  served  in  the  infentry,  and  risen  J 
from  the  ranks — the  hitch  which  a  foot  sol- 
dier gives  to  his  knapsack  ,^ — ^a  habit  in  the 
soldier  which  becomes  a  tic  in  the  officer. 
He  then  put  his  cocoa  flagon  to  his  month, 
swallowed  two  or  three  drops,  gave  his  little 
mnle  an  encouraging  kick  under  the  rib% 
and  thus  began* 
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CHAPTER  II. 


THE  THREE   BED  8EALB. 


"In  the  first  place,  you  must  know,  young 
man,  that  I  was  bom  at  Brest. — I  began  by 
gaining  my  half  ration  as  enfant  de  troupe^ 
my  fiather  being  a  lifeguardsman.  This  lasted 
till  I  was  nine  years  old — But  I  loved  the 
sea ;  so,  one  fine  night,  while  we  were  quar- 
tered at  Brest,  I  hid  myself  in  the  hold  of  a 
merchant  vessel  bound  for  the  Indies,  and 
when  she  had  lost  sight  of  land,  lo !  and  be- 
hold !  there  was  I  —  The  captain  had  his 
choice,  either  to  fling  me  overboard  or  make 
a  ship's  boy  of  me :  he  chose  the  latter,  so 
cabin-boy  I  became. 

"  Before  the  Revolution  broke  out  I  had 
made  my  way ;  and  by  that  time  I  had  be- 
come captain  in  my  turn — ^master  of  a  smart 
little  merchant  vessel — having  been  then  at 
sea  about  fifteen  years — thQEarmarine  royale — 


a  good  marine  that*  faith  !  after  all, — Well, 
as  the  E^tmarine  royak  happened  in  those 
days — you  know  why — to  be  rather  short  of 
officers,  they  picked  up  commanders  how  and 
where  they  could  —  here  and  there,  among 
merchant  ships — anywhere,  as  they  came  to 
hand.  I  had  had  one  or  two  pretty  smart 
affaire  with  smugglers— I  ^11  tell  you  about 
that  some  other  time — so  they  picked  me  up 
among  the  rest>  and  gave  me  the  command 
of  a  brig  of  war  named  the  Mora^. 

"  It  was  on  a  certain  day,  the  28th  Fructi- 
dor,  1797,  that  I  received  orders  to  put  my- 
self in  readiness  to  sail  for  Cayenne.  I  was 
to  transport  sixty  soldiers,  and  a  dSporte,  one 
remaining  out  of  one  hundred  and  ninety- 
three  which  the  frigate  la  Decade  had  taken 
on  board  a  few  days  before.  I  had  orders  to 
treat  this  individual  well,  and  the  letter  I 
received  from  the  Directory  upon  the  subject 
enclosed  another  sealed  with  three  red  seals 
— ^the  centre  one  being  of  a  most  extravagant 
size — ^which  I  was  not  to  open  until  we  made 
the  first  degree  north  latitude,  between  27*" 
and  28"^  west  longitude ;  that  is,  just  before 
we  should  be  about  to  cross  the  line. 
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''He  letter  was  a  great  long  packet,  so  well 
closed  upon  every  side  that  it  was  impossible 
to  catch  the  slightest  glimpse  of  its  contents. 
It  was,  as  I  said,  a  long,  thin,  scrawling-look- 
ing  letter,  with  three  red  seals. — I  am  not  na* 
toiallj  superstitions,  but  there  was  something 
in  the  look  of  the  letter  that  I  did  not  al- 
together like,  though  I  could  give  no  reason 
why—however,  I  carried  it  into  my  cabin,  and 
stack  it  imder  the  glass  of  a  little  shabby 
English  clock  which  was  fastened  above  my 
bed. 

"This  bed  was  a  true  sea-bed — ^you  know 
the  sort  of  thing — No,  no,  you  are  only  six- 
teen, you  have  seen  nothing  as  yet — ^you 
know  nothing  about  the  matter. 

"Well — without  boasting  then,  nothing 
on  earth — a  queen's  bed-chamber  even,  is 
not  neater  or  nicer  than  a  seaman's  cabin. 
Everything  in  its  place — a  hook  or  a  nail  for 
everything !  The  vessel  rolls  like  a  dolphin — 
nothing  rolls  out  of  order.  The  lockers  fit 
into  the  sides  of  the  cabin — ^not  an  inch  is 
lost.  My  bed  was  a  chest,  when  it  was  open 
I  slept  in  it,  when  it  was  shut  I  sat  or  lay 
npon  it ;  it  was  my  sofa — I  lay  upon  it  and 
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smoked  my  pipe — sometimes  my  table — and 
then  people  sat  upon  two  little  roimd  stools 
that  were  in  my  cabin.  Oh  !  that  cabin  was 
a  perfect  baby-house — and  my  brig  such  a 
pretty  thing  too !  We  made  it  out  well 
enough  within  her;  the  voyage  would  have 
been  pretty  pleasant  but  for  -  -  - 

However,  we  had  a  fair  wind,  N,N,W., 
and  I  was  busy  fixing  my  letter  under  my 
clock  glass — when  who  should  come  into 
my  cabin,  but  my  diporti  for  the  first  time. 
He  had  a  pretty  little  creature  banging  upon 
his  arm,  might  be  seventeen  years  old  or 
thereabouts.  As  for  him,  he  was,  as  he  told 
me  afterwards,  upwards  of  nineteen ;  a  fine 
young  fellow,  rather  pale — ^too  pale,  mayhap, 
for  a  man — but  he  wiis  a  man,  nevertheless, 
— an4  a  man  who  knew  as  well  what  it  be- 
came a  man  to  do  upon  occasion  as  many 
more  daring-looking  fellows. 

"  You  shall  hear — Well,  he  had,  as  I  said, 
his  little  wife  hanging  upon  his  arm — Pretty ! 
pretty  creature! — Young,  merry,  and  pretty 
as  a  little  bird :  they  looked,  indeed,  like  a 
pair  of  turtle  doves — It  was  a  pleasure  to 
see  them  together — So  I  turned  and  I  said, 
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"*Well,  tny  young  ones,  so  ye  are  come  to 
payyour  respects  to  the  old  captain,  are  ye  ? — 
That's  very  pretty,  I  must  say,  of  ye  both. — 
I  am  going  to  carry  you  a  long  journey — so 
much  the  better,  we  shall  have  time  enough 
to  get  acquainted — I  am  sorry  to  receive 
Madame  in  this  mess,  but  you  see  I  was  nail- 
ing up  this  great  beast  of  a  letter — Will 
you  be  pleased  to  lend  a  hand  V 

"They  were  such  dear  little  things ! — ^The 
young  fellow  took  the  hammer,  and  the  little 
wife  the  nails,  handing  them  as  I  wanted 
them ;  she  laughing  and  crying  out,  *  Now 
this  way.  Captain — ^now  a  little  that  way. 
Captain — now  a  little  to  the  right — now  a 
thought  to  the  left.'  Making  game  of  me 
because  the  vessel  swung  me  to  and  fro,  and 
I  could  not  rightly  fix  the  letter.  I  think  I 
see  her  now — with  her  sweet  little  smiling 
eyes,  and  her  merry  voice — 'This  way.  Cap- 
tain — no  ;  that  way,  Captain — a  little  to  the 
left — a  thought  to  the  right.' 
'*  She  was  making  a  fool  of  me  all  the  time. 
*'  *  Ah !  you  little  wicked  thing,'  said  I, 
'I'll  get  you  well  scolded  by  your  husband, 
that  I  will/     And  then  she  sprang  up,  and 
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ran,  -and  flung  her  pretty   arms   round  his 

"  They  were  sweet  creatures !  that  *s  the 
tnith  ,  .  , .  and  in  this  way  our  acquaintance 
began,  and  we  were  soon  excellent  friends.  *  , 

*'  We  had  a  prosperous  voyage;  the  weather 
was  charming,  and  I  had  never  had  such 
pretty  company  on  board  with  me  before.  I 
made  my  lovers  dine  with  me  every  day.  It 
amused  me  to  watch  them. 

**  When  we  had  dined — maybe  on  nothing 
but  salt  fish  and  biscuit^ — ^the  young  fellow  and 
his  little  wife  would  sit  gazing,  gazing  upon 
each  other,  as  if  it  were  the  first  time  they  had 
ever  met  in  their  lives — and  I  would  laugh  and 
make  fun  of  them.  Then  they  would  laugh 
at  themselves. — We  used  to  laugh  like  three 
fools  at  nothing  at  all. — But  it  was  enough 
to  make  a  cat  laugh  to  see  how  those  two 
loved  one  another. 

"  Everything  was  as  it  should  be — ^nothing 
came  amiss  to  them  ;  they  had  nothing  bet- 
ter than  the  common  ship-fare,  and  that  in 
those  days  was  poor  enough — little  cared 
they.  I  used  to  give  them  a  little  drop  of 
cherry  brandy  as  a  treat  when  they  dined 
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with  me — ^half  a  glass  or  so— just  to  sweeten 
their  moaths — ^that  was  all  they  ever  got. 
They  had  no  better  bed  than  their  hammock, 
and  they  rolled  together  like  these  two  pears 
which  yoa  see  here  in  my  wet  pocket-hand- 
kerchief. But  they  were  always  cheerfid 
and  contented.  I  was  like  you,  I  asked  no 
questions — ^what  mattered  their  names  or 
tbeir  history  to  me?  I  had  nothing  to  do 
with  that — ^I  a  mere  sailor— nothing  but  to 
carry  them  safe  oTer  the  waves,  like  two 
birds  of  Paradise  as  they  were. 

''  Before  a  month  had  passed  over  our  heads, 
I  looked  upon  them  and  loved  them  both  as 
if  they  had  been  my  own  children.  Every 
morning  I  used  to  call  them  into  my  cabin. 
The  young  fellow  would  sit  writing  at  my 
table,  that  is  to  say,  at  my  chest,  which  was 
my  bed.  He  would  often  help  me  with 
my  reckoning,  and  soon  learned  to  do  it 
better  than  I  could.  I  was  astonished  at 
him — His  young  wife  would  sit  upon  one  of 
the  round  stools  in  my  cabin,  working  at  her 
needle. 

"  One  day  we  were  all  three  sitting  in  this 
way,  and  I  said,    *  Do  you  know,  my  young 
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ones,  as  it  seGins  to  me,  we  make  a  very  prett 
family  picture  here — Mind,  T  don't  mean 
ask  questions — but*  maybe,  you  have  not 
much  money  to  spare,  and  you  are,  both  of 
you,  as  I  thinks  a  deuced  deal  too  pretty  and 
too  delicate  to  dig  and  delve  in  the  burning 
sun  of  Cayenne,  like  many  a  poor  devil  of  a 
diporti  before  you.  It^s  a  bad  country^ — a  bad 
country,  take  my  word  for  it, — I,  who  have 
roughed  it  through  sun  and  wind  till  I  have 
the  skin  of  a  crocodile,  might  do  well  enough 
there — faith,  I  should  live  like  a  lord  [ — So  if 
you  should  happen  to  have — mlnd^  I  ask  no 
questions— but  if  you  should  chance  to  have 
a  bit  of  a  fooliBb  friendship  for  your  poor 
old  captain  here,  why,  I'll  tell  you  what  I'll 
do;  I'll  get  rid  of  this  old  brig — she's  not 
much  better  than  a  wooden  shoe  after  all — 
so  I'll  get  rid  of  her  as  fast  as  I  can — and 
I'll  settle  myself  down  there  with  you,  if  you 
like.  You  see  I  have  not  a  soul  in  the  living 
world  to  care  for,  or  that  cares  for  me,  I 
want  relations — I  want  a  home— I  want  a 
family.  I  should  like  to  make  a  family  and  a 
home  with  you,  my  pretty  young  ones.  You 
see,  I  might  serve  you  in  many  ways — I've  got 
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something  pretty  in  that  old  chest  there ;  we 
fihoold  have  wherewith  to  make  a  good  fight 
of  it;  and  when  the  old  fellow  was  under, 
the  moulds,  as  they  say,  you  know  all  that 
W8  left  would  be  for  you  and  yours. — Well, 
what  say  ye  V 

''They  said  nothing  at  all,  but  kept  looking 
first  at  each  other,  and  then  at  me — and  then 
at  each  other  again — almost  as  if  they  doubt- 
ed whether  they  heard  me  rightly.  At  last  the 
young  one — it  was  what  she  often  did — flew 
like  a  little  bird  as  she  was,  and  flinging  her 
anns  round  the  neck  of  the  other,  threw  her- 
self upon  his  knee,  all  red  and  blubbering 
like  a  little  child. — He  pressed  her  in  his 
anns,  and  the  tears  stood  in  his  eyes  too,  but 
he  held  out  his  hand  to  me,  looking  still 
paler  than  usual.  She  kept  muttering  and 
murmuring  to  him  in  a  low  voice,  while  her 
feir  silken  hair,  which  hung  down  in  long, 
floating  curls,  as  it  was  the  fashion  to  wear  it 
then,  fell  all  over  his  breast  and  shoulders, — 
if  you  had  seen  them ! — It  was  like  a  flood  of 
gold  showered  over  him.  Well,  for  some  time 
they  kept  murmuring  to  one  another  in  a  low 
voice;  he  kissing  her  from  time  to  time  on 
VOL.  I.  c 


the  foreheadt  and  she  crying  like — 

At  last  I  could  stand  it  no  longer,  so  I  said, 

"  *  Well,  well ! — will  you  never  have  done  ? 
What's  it  all  about?' 

''  *  But — ^but  Captain,'  said  the  young  fellow 
at  last,  *  you  are  too  good.  But — ^but — ^you 
cannot  make  a  family  and  a  home  with  di-^ 
porihj  and  he  looked  down, 

"'Can't!'  cried  I;  *why  not?  I  don't 
know  what  you  have  done  to  be  dSpo7ih^  and 
I  don't  care  neither — You  may  tell  me  all 
about  it  some  day,  or  let  it  alone,  ju8t  as  you 
like — You  don't  look  to  me  like  a  fellow 
with  a  very  heavy  load  upon  his  conscience— 
I  wish  every  body  else  may  have  as  little  to 
answer  for,  that's  all — Come,  come,  poor 
young  creatures,  take  courage — ...  But  yet  let 
us  understand  one  another — while  I  have  the 
keeping  of  you,  you  must  expect  no  favours 
from  me ;  and  if  you  were  to  try  to  fly  awayj 
I  would  wring  both  your  necks  just  as  readily 
as  if  ye  were  two  pigeons — Ay,  but  I  would 
though — But  once  let  me  be  fairly  rid  of  my 
epaulettes,  and  I  know  neither  admiral  nor 
Directory — I  am  my  own  man  again  then.' 

**  *^But,'  said  the  young  gentleman,  shaking 
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his  brown  hair,  which  was  slightly  powdered, 
as  was  the  fashion  of  the  time,  *  I  fear, 
Captain,  it  might  be  disadvantageous,  naj, 
daDgerons  for  you,  to  seem  to  know  or  to 
take  interest  in  us — We  laugh — ^for  we  are 
both  of  us  young  and  giddy ;  we  look  happy, 
because  we  love  one  another  a  little — ^but 
I  own  it  goes  hard  enough  with  me  at  mo- 
ments, when  I  think  of  the  future— and  of 
what  will  become  of  my  poor  Laure— '  .... 

^  He  pressed  the  head  of  his  young  wife 
against  his  bosom :  ^  That  was  what  you 
wished  to  have  said^  is  it  not,  my  dear- 
est?— ^Is  not  that  what  you  meant  to  say 
toor 

"  I  had  recourse  to  my  pipe ;  I  felt  an  odd 
swelling  in  my  throat,  and  my  eyes  were 
twinkling. 

"  *  Come^  come,'  I  said,  *  we  shall  see — If 
the  pipe  incommodes  Madame,  let  ber  go 
away.' 

"  She  got  up ;  her  pretty  face  all  red,  and 
Marred  over  with  her  tears  like  a  child  that 
has  been  crying. 

***  But,'  said  she,  rallying  like,  and  looking 
more  cheerfully  as  she  turned  to  the  clock, 
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but — *■  you  neither  of  you  ever  seem  to  look 
at  the  letter.'  M 

"  I  felt  a  strange  creeping  come  over  my 
flesh  as  she  said  this;  I  felt  a  strange,  odd 
sensation,  like  pain  in  every  hair  of  my 
bead. 

"  ^  The  deuce/  said  I,  *  I  had  almost  for- 
gotten it;  that  would  have  been  a  pretty 
commence — Suppose  we  had  passed  the 
first  degree — I  should  have  had  nothing  left 
for  it  but  to  throw  myself  overbofird — It  is 
lucky  enough,  child,  that  you  recollected 
that  great  beast  of  a  letter.' 

"  I  went  directly  to  my  chart  to  look  where 
we  were.  I  found  we  had  a  week  before  us 
at  least;  it  was  a  great  relief.  Yet  my 
heart  was  heavy ;  I  could  not  tell  why. 

"  The  Directory  does  not  understand  tri- 
fling, thought  I.  It's  deuced  lucky  it's  not 
too  late — I  really  had  forgotten  all  about  it. 

"  Well,  sir,  there  we  stood,  all  three  of  us, 
looking  up  at  the  letter,  as  if  it  could  have 
spoken  to  us.  As  it  happened,  the  sun  was 
shining  full  upon  the  glass  of  the  clock-case, 
and  fell  upon  the  great  staring  red  seal  of 
the   letter— I   could   not   help   fancying   it 
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looked  something  like  a  great  big  monster, 
an  ogre*s  face,  grinning  from  the  middle  of 
the  fire — it  looked  horrid ! — 

"  *  Could  not  one  fancy/  said  I,  to  make 
them  laugh,  *  its  great  big  eyes  were  start- 
ing out  of  its  head?' 

"*  Ab,  my  love !'  said  the  wife,  *  it  looks 
like  blood!'— 

"" '  Pooh,  pooh !'  said  her  husband,  taking 
her  arm  under  his;  *  it  looks  like  a  letter  of 
invitation  to  a  wedding. — Come,  come !  let 
the  letter  alone ;  it's  time  to  go  to  bed.' 

"  And  away  they  went.  They  went  upon 
deck,  and  left  me  alone  with  this  great  beast 
of  a  letter.  I  remember  that  I  kept  look- 
ing at  it  as  I  smoked  my  pipe ;  it  seemed  to 
fix  its  great  red  eyes  upon  mine,  fascinating 
like  the  eyes  of  a  serpent. — Its  great  long 
fece,  its  third  seal  just  in  the  middle— larger 
than  the  two  others — red — wide — raw — star- 
ing like  the  maw  of  a  fierce  wolf !  I  could  not 
endure  the  sight  of  it.  I  took  my  great 
coat,  and  bung  it  over  both  clock  and  letter — 
I  went  upon  deck  to  finish  my  pipe. 

"  We  were  in  the  latitude  of  the  Cape  de 
Verd  islands ;  the  Marat  was  running  before 
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a  fair  wind,  at  the  rate  of  ten  kuots  an  hour-.'^ 
It  was  a  splendid  tropical  nigbt^ — ^the  stars 
bright,  large,  and  shining;  the  moon  rising 
upon  the  horizon  big  as  a  sun  of  silver,  the 
line  of  the  ocean  parting  it,  and  a  long 
stream  of  pale  shimraering  light  felUng  upon 
the  waves,  which^  as  they  broke,  sparkled  like 
diamonds — I  sat  upon  deck  smoking  my  pipe 
and  looking  at  them. 

"  All  was  quite  still,  except  the  footfall  of 
the  officer  on  watch,  as  he  paced  the  deck  ; 
gazing,  as  I  did,  upon  the  shadow  of*  the 
vessel,  stealing  over  the  silent  waters. 

"  I  love  silence  and  order — I  hate  noise, 
and  I  hate  confusion — ^The  lights  should  all 
have  been  extinguished  by  this  time;  but 
when  I  looked  upon  the  deck,  I  thought  I 
saw  a  little  red  line  of  light  just  below  my 
feet.  At  another  time  and  place  this  would 
have  made  me  angry ;  but  knowing  the  light 
came  from  the  cabin  of  my  little  d^portesy  I 
determined  to  see  what  they  were  about. 

"  I  had  only  to  look  down ;  I  could  see 
into  the  cabin  through  the  skylight. 

"  The  young  girl  was  upon  her  knees ;  she 
was  saying  her  prayers.     A  lamp  swinging 
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from  the  ceiling  lighted  the  room.  She  had 
OD  a  long  white  night-dress,  and  her  £ur 
pAdea  shining  hair  floated  over  her  shoul- 
ien,  and  almost  touched  two  little  bare 
feet,  which  were  peeping  from  under  her 
white  dress !  so  pretty — I  was  turning  away — 
bat  pshaw!  said  I, — an  old  soldier! — What 
matters  it  ? — so  I  stayed. — 

''  The  husband  was  sitting  upon  a  little 
tnmky  his  head  resting  between  his  hands, 
looking  at  her  as  she  prayed — She  raised  her 
face  to  heaven,  and  then  I  saw  that  her 
large  blue  eyes  were  filled  with  tears.  She 
looked  like  a  Magdalene,  that  she  did  ! — He 
took  up  the  end  of  her  long  hair,  and  silently 
pressed  it  to  his  lips. 

**  When  she  had  done,  she  made  the  sign 
of  the  cross,  smiling  so  softly — like  an  angel 
of  heaven,  as  she  was — I  saw  he  made  the 
sign  of  the  cross  too,  half  as  if  he  were 
ashamed  of  himself— It  was  droll  enough 
to  see  a  man  do  it  at  all  in  those  days,  was 
not  it?  Then  she  rose  from  her  knees,  and 
he  kissed  her,  and  lifting  her  in  his  arms,  laid 
her  in  her  cot,  just  as  a  nurse  lays  a  little 
baby  in  its  cradle. — It  was  dreadfully  hot, 
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and  the  swinging  motion  of  the  cot  seemed 
to  please  her  ;  and  there  she  lay,  her  little 
bare  feet  crossed,  her  long  white  night-dress 
folded  round  her,  ewinging,  —  swinging, — 
and  looking  as  if  she  were  smiling  herself  to 
sleep,  just  like  a  rosy  innocent  child> — pretty, 
pretty  creature  !— At  last,  half-asleep  herself, 
she  said,  M 

'' '  Are  you  not  sleepy  ?  what  are  you  think-™ 
ing  about  ?     Why  do  you  keep  sitting  there, 
my  love  V 

'^  He  was  still  sitting,  with  bis  head  resting 
upon  his  hands,  and  he  made  no  answer. 
The  good  little  thing  seemed  uneasy  at  this, 
and  she  stretched  her  pretty  head  out  of 
the  hammock — like  a  bird  peering  out  of 
its  nest,  and  looked  at  him,  her  little  cherry 
lips  half  open,  but  seeming  afraid  to  disturb 
him  by  saying  more ;  at  last,  he  said, 

"  *  Ah  !  my  sweet  Laure,  as  we  approach 
America  I  cannot  help  being  anxious — I  do 
not  know  why — but  I  feel  that  this  voyage 
has  been  the  happiest  part  of  our  lives.' 

"  *  So  it  seems  to  me,'  said  she ;  *  and  I 
wish  it  could  but  last  for  ever.' — 

"  He  glanced  up  at  her,  suddenly  clasping 
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his  hands  in  a  transport  of  love  and  affection 
that  is  quite  indescribable :  *  And  yet,  my 
Mgel— you  cannot  help  crying  when  you  say 
jour  prayers — and  that  goes  to  my  heart — 
for  I  know  what  you  are  thinking  of— and 
then— I  fear  you  must  repent  of  what  you 
have  done ' —  .... 

"*  Repent  !*  said  she,  looking  very  sorry : 
*  Repent ! — Repent  having  come  with  you ! — 
What!  do  you  think  that  because  I  had 
been  yours  only  such  a  very,  very  short  time 
tiiat  I  should  not  love  you  ? — Was  I  not  your 
wife  ? — Has  a  wife  no  duties  to  perform  be- 
cause she  is  only  seventeen? — Does  that  make 
the  difference  ? — Did  not  my  mother  herself, 
did  not  my  sisters  say  that  I  ought  to  go  with 
you  to  Guiana? — Did  they  see  anything 
very  wonderful  in  that  ? — I  only  wonder  you 
think  so  much  about  it,  my  love  ;  it  was  so 
natural  that  I  should  come  with  you  • . .  How 
can  you  be  sorry  that  I  should  be  with  you 
—To  live  with  you,  if  you  are  to  live,  and  to 
die  with  you,  if  you  are  to  die  ?' —  ... 

"  She  said  this  with  such  a  tone,  so  low,  so 
soft,  so  kind  ;  it  was  like  the  sweetest  music 
you  ever  heard  in  your  whole  life. — I  was 

c  5 
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quite  affected.  I  said  to  myself—*  You  good 
little  thiDg  V 

''  The  young  man  began  to  sigh,  striking 
the  floor  impatiently  with  his  feet,  while  he 
kissed  repeatedly  the  little  hand  and  arm 
which  she  was  holding  out.  fl 

'^*Ahj  Laurette!  my  Lauretta! — When  I 
ibink  that  if  our  marriage  had  only  been  de* 
layed  four  days, — only  four  days  ! —  that  then 
I  should  have  been  arrested  and  transported 
alone — I  cannot  forgive  myself.' .  • . 

^'  At  this  the  little  one  leaned  out  of  her 
hammock,  stiretched  out  her  pretty  white 
arms,  clasped  his  head,  pressed  his  forehead, 
his  hair,  his  eyes,  smiling  like  a  cherub,  and 
murmuring  all  sorts  of  little  fond  woman's 
things — I  never  saw  anything  so  pretty  in  my 
whole  life — Then  she  shut  his  mouth  with 
her  pretty  soft  fingers,  and  she  said,  while 
she  took  her  long  hair  and  wiped  his  eyes 
with  it — 

"  *  But  is  it  not  much  better  to  have  your 
little  wife  with  you  ? — I  am  sure  I  like  going 
to  Cayenne  very  much — I  shall  like  to  see 
savages,  and  have  cocoa-nut  trees,  like  Paul 
and  Virginia — We  shall  each  of  us  plant  one. 
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and  water  it,  and  see  which  grows  the  fast* 

est-Hind  we  will  build  a  little  hut,  and  I  will 

woA  day  and  night  for  you,  if  you  like — I 

m  a  Tery  very  strong  little  thing ;  look,  what 

stout  little  arms  I  have  got ;  you  see  I  can 

almost  lift  you, — don't  laugh. — I  can  work 

and  embroider ;  and  there  will  be  a  town, 

and  they  will  want  embroidery ;  and  then  I 

can  teach  music  and  drawing ;   and  if  they 

know  how  to  read,  yoa  can  write  books,  you 

know.' 

**  I  remember  the  poor  young  fellow  seemed 
to  wince  at  this  last,  as  if  he  were  in  great 
pain,  and  he  cried  out  in  a  piteous  voice, 
'Write!  write!'  — ... 

"  And  then  he  pressed  the  clenched  fist  of 
one  hand  with  violence,  against  the  palm  of 
the  other. 

"  *  Ah !  write  ! — ^Why  did  I  ever  write  ? — 
What  business  had  I  to  write? — ^Write! — It 
is  the  vocation  of  a  fool — I  believed  in  their 
liberty  of  the  press — Was  I  mad — And  what 
did  I  write  for — ^To  publish  half-a-dozen 
common-place  notions,  to  be  read  by  those 
who  thought  as  I  did,  to  be  flung  at  the  back 
of  the  fire  by  those  who  did  not— of  no  use 
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OB  earth  but  to  injure  myself.  Myself !  —little 
matter — but  tboujiny  angel ! — my  9weet,beau- 
tifulj  beautiful  angel  \ — My  wife  of  four  days, 
wbat  liadst  tbou  done? — Tell  me,  how  could 
I  have  the  heart  to  let  thee  do  it? — How 
could  I  suffer  it? — Thou  dost  not  even  know 
poor  little  thing,  wbither  thou  art  going. 
Dost  thou  know,  poor  child,  that  thou  wilt  be 
sixteen  hundred  leagues  from  thy  mother  and 
sisters  ? — And  all  for  my  sake — ray  sake  !'  - . . 

"  She  hid  her  head  one  moment  in  her  pil- 
low— and  I  who  was  above  could  see  that  she 
was  crying,  but  he  from  below  could  not  see 
her  face ;  and  when  she  uncovered  it  again, 
she  was  smiling  to  make  him  smile — and  she 
said, 

'*  *  And,  besides,  we  are  so  excessively  rich 
— Look !'  said  she,  bursting  out  laughing, '  Look 
at  my  purse  ! — my  whole  worldly  treasure — 
one  gold  louis  d'or, — all  my  worldly  wealth  !' 

'*  He  began  to  laugh  too. 

" '  By  heaven  !  and  I  have  spent  my  last 
half-crown — I  gave  it  to  the  fellow  who 
carried  your  trunks  on  board.' 

'* '  Ah,  pooh  ! '  cried  she  ;  '  what  matters 
it  V  clicking  her  white  fingers  like  castanets ; 
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'nobody  so  merry  as  those    who  have  no- 

tluDg  at  all !  besides,  I  have  my  two  dia- 
flKmd  rings  that  my  mother  gave  me,  they 
are  good  for  something,  all  the  world  over — 
we  can  sell  them  when  you  like— and  be- 
sides, I  am  sure  that  good,  worthy  captain 
means  kindly  by  us — and  I  suspect  that 
he  knows  very  well  what  's  in  the  letter. — 
It  is  a  recommendation  to  the  Gpvemor  of 
Cayenne.' 

"  •  Perhaps,'  said  he ;  *  who  knows  ? ' 

*'  *  To  be  sure  it  is,'  continued  the  little 
wife.  *  You  are  so  good — I  am  sure  the 
government  has  only  banished  you  for  a 
short  time — they  can  have  no  feeling  against 
you.' 

"This  seemed  so  probable, — and,  pretty 
creature !  calling  me  that  good,  worthy  cap- 
tain,— I  was  quite  touched.  I  began  too,  to 
hope  that  she  had  guessed  rightly ;  however, 
it  was  time  the  light  should  be  put  out, 
so  I  struck  the  deck  with  my  foot,  and  said, 

** '  Hallo !  my  young  ones,  fire  and  candle 
out, — Put  out  your  lamp,  if  you  please.' 

"  They  blew  out  their  lamp ;  and  I  heard 
them  afterwards  laughing  and  chattering  in 
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their  hammock  like  two  little  school- fellows, 
while  1  continued  to  walk  the  deck  smokitig 
my  pipe.  All  the  stars  of  the  tropics  were 
at  their  posts^  large  as  iBootis»  the  wind 
was  blowing  softly  ;  how  quiet  and  Ijeautiful 
every  thing  seemed  that  night ! 

"As  I  walked  I  kept  reflecting,  that  in  all 
probability  the  dear  little  thing  had,  indeed, 
guessed  rightly.  It  was  very  likely  that  one 
of  the  five  directors  might  have  thought 
twice,  and  recommended  this  poor  young 
fellow  to  me  ^- 1  did  not^  indeed,  quite 
comprehend  why — but  I  never  attempt  to 
understand  their  fine  state  affairs;  and  in 
short,  I  began  to  think  it  might  very  well 
be  so,  and  pleased  and  happy  the  thought 
made  me. 

"I  went  into  my  cabin,  lifted  down  my 
old  coat,  and  looked  again  at  the  letter.  It 
had  quite  a  different  appearance — the  great 
mouth  seemed  to  smile,  the  seals  looked  like 
roses,  and  I  gave  it  a  friendly  nod  Yet  I 
hung  my  coat  over  it  again.  After  all,  I  was 
as  well  pleased  not  to  see  it. — However,  we 
thought  no  more  about  the  matter,  and  we 
seemed  as   merry  as  ever;    but   as  we  ap- 
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proached  the  Line,  we  began,  some   of  us, 

not  to  be  quite  so  comfortable. 
One  fine  morning  when  I  wakened,  I  was 

fluprised  not  to  feel  the  slightest  motion  of 
the  vessel.     I  jumped  up. 

Latitude,  one  degree  north.  Longitude, 
between  27^  and  28°  west. 

I  went  upon  deck — ^the  sea  was  as  smooth 
as  glass,  the  sails  clinging  idly  round  the 
masts. — It  was  a  dead  calm. — I  looked  ask- 
ance at  the  letter,  '  I  shall  have  time  enough 
to  open  thee,'  I  said. 

I  waited  until  evening.  I  watched  the 
sun  slowly  sinking  into  the  ocean.  Then 
it  was  necessary  to  break  open  the  letter. 

I  opened  the  clock-glass,  and  with  a  sharp, 
hasty,  irritated  sort  of  feeling — pulled  out 
my  Sealed  Orders. — 


"  Well,  my  dear,  I  held  the  paper  in  my 
hand  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  at  least,  before  I 
could  find  courage  to  open  it.  At  last,  *  This 
is  too  absurd,'  I  said,  and  tore  open  the  three 
seals.  I  remember  that  in  doing  so  I  ground 
the  large,  red,  grinning  one  with  my  thumb 
into  a  thousand  pieces. 
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I  read  the  letter.— I  rubbed  my  eyes,  I 
could  not  believe  what  I  saw — I  read  the 
letter  over  again — I  read  it  again— I  began 
at  the  lowest  line  and  read  it  backwards 
from  one  end  to  the  other.  I  could  not 
believe  my  senses — My  knees  knocked  to- 
gether. I  sat  down — ^I  had  a  sort  of  cold 
feeling  all  over  the  skin  of  my  face — I 
rubbed  my  cheeks  and  the  palms  of  my 
hands  with  mm — I  despised  myself  for  my 
weakness. 

"At  last  I  felt  a  little  better:  I  went 
upon  deck,  and  there  they  were. 

"  Laurette  looked  so  excessively  pretty  at 
that  moment,  that  I  dared  not  go  near  her. 
She  had  on  a  little  simple  white  dress,  the 
sleeves  looped  up,  as  they  wore  them  then, 
her  pretty  white  arms  bare  to  the  shoulders 
— her  long  fair  hair  curling  round  her.  She 
was  amusing  herself  with  dipping  her  other 
gown,  fastened  at  the  end  of  a  piece  of  cord, 
into  the  sea;  and  she  was  laughing  as  she 
tried  to  catch  some  of  those  bunches  of  tro- 
pical seaweed,  which  look  so  like  bunches  of 
grapes,  and  which  float  upon  the  surfiice  of 
the  waves. 
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'  Grapes,    grapes !    who  11  have    some 


"Rev  lover  was  hanging  over  her— he  did 
iiot  look  at  the  water,  he  was  looking  at  her 
with  inexpressible  fondness. — I  signed  to  the 
youDg  man,  to  come  to  me  upon  the  poop. 
She  tamed  suddenly  round ;  I  do  not  know 
how  I  was  looking,  but  she  let  fall  her 
cord,  and  seizing  him  quickly  by  the  arm, 
cried  out, 

" '  Don't  go  to  him ;  see  how  pale  he 
looks.' 

"  Like  enough  I  looked  pale  ! 

"  He  came,  however,  to  me  upon  the  poop 
—while  she  remained  gazing  at  us,  leaning 
against  the  mast.  We  walked  up  and  down 
for  some  time,  in  perfect  silence,  both  of  us. — 
I  smoked  a  cigar,  but  it  seemed  to  stifle  me, 
and  I  spat  it  out  into  the  water,  he  watching 
me.  At  last  I  took  hold  of  his  arm,  but  I 
^as  choking,  I  give  you  my  honour,  I  was 
actually  choking — 

"^  At  last  I  said, 

"  •  Will  you  never  tell  me,  young  gentle- 
Dttan,  what  you  did. — ^Am  I  never  to  know 
what  you  did — to  offend  those  rascally  petty- 
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foggers^  sitting  there  in  state  like  five  scraf 
of  one  king?     They  seem  to  be  devilisbl|| 
enraged.— It 's  a  pretty  business ! ' 

"He  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and   sbool 
his  head — so  gently— poor  fellow ! — and  thea_ 
he  said, 

'* '  No  great  thing,  Captain. — Three  eou| 
lets    of   a   vaudeville   on   the    Directory, 
Neither  more  nor  less/ — 

** '  Impossible  ! '  cried  L 

*•  *  Neither  more  nor  less —  .  -  .  ,  and  the 
couplets  were  ^vretched  enough  too, — ^I  was 
arrested  on  the  15th  Fructidor,  and  carried 
to  La  Force — tried  the  16th — condemned  to 
death — and  the  sentence  mercifully  remitted 
to  deportation.' — 

"  '  It  's  a  strange  business,' — repeated  I. 
*  The  Directory  must  consist  of  very  sus- 
ceptible gentlemen. — For,  would  you  believe 
it  ? — ^This  order  which  I  hold  in  my  hand — 
is — is — ^is — an  order — that  you  are  to  be  ...  . 
shot!!!' 

He  made  no  reply,  except  by  a  slight  smile. 

"  He  preserved  his  composure  wonderfully 
for  a  young  fellow  only  nineteen. — But  he 
glanced  at  his  young  wife,  and  then  he  wiped 
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two  or  three  large  drops  from  his  forehead. 

Ashr  me,  my  face  was  bathed  with  sweat, 

and  my  eyes  were  brimfiill. 
I  went  on. 

" '  It  seems  these  good  citizens  did  not 
choose  to  finish  your  business  there.— They 
thought  it  better  to  have  it  done  a  few 
leagues  off. — A  little  more  out  of  sight,  per- 
haps—but it  is  an  ugly  sight  for  the  child ! — 
Yet  I  see  no  remedy. — ^There  is  the  sentence 
of  death — all  en  rSyle. — Here  is  the  order 
for  execution  signed,  countersigned,  sealed — 
nothing  forgotten/ 

"  He  bowed  politely,  colouring  a  ven/ 
little. 

"*  I  ask  nothing.  Captain!'  he  said,  with 
his  usual  gentle  tone  of  voice. —  *  No  man 
can  be  expected  to  swerve  from  his  duty. 
—I  only  wish  to  speak  a  few  words  to  my 
Laure — ^and  to  entreat  of  you  to  take  care 

of  her,  if  she  should  survive  me but 

I  hardly  think  she  will.' 

"  *  All  that  is  but  fair,  my  good  fellow,' 
ttid  I.  *  If  you  wish  it,  I  will  carry  her 
hack  to  France — to  her  family — I  will  never 
leave  her,  till  she  wishes  to  be  rid  of  me. 


> 
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But  it  18  of  no  use  talking  of  that — joi 
need  not  flatter  yourself, — She  will  nev« 
recover  this,  poor  little  thing!* 

''  He  took  my  bands  in  both  his,  ani 
pressed  them. 

"  *  My  excellent  Captain,  I  see  you  suffe 
more  than  I  do  in  this  business — but  ther 
is  no  help  for  it. — I  trust  you  will  presen 
what  little  property  of  mine  is  left,  for  he 
sake— and  that  you  will  take  care  she  geti^ 
possession  of  what  her  poor  old  mother  may 
leave  her, — I  trust  to  you  to  protect  her  life 
— her  honour — and  also  to  take  care  of  her 
health.  She  is,  said  he,  lowering  his  voice, 
*  a  delicate  little  creature — her  chest  is 
often  affected ;  she  must  keep  it  warm ; 
it  must  be  well  covered — always. — ^In  short, 
you  will  be  father,  mother,  everything  to 
her  ....  I  know  you  will — and  if  she  could 
keep  the  two  diamond  rings  her  mother 
gave  her,  I  should  be  glad — but,  of  course, 
if  the  money  is  wanted,  they  must  go. 
My  poor  Laurette — ^how  pretty  she  looks !' 

"  It  was  rather  too  much  for  me — I  could 
hardly  stand  it ;  so  I  began  to  knit  my 
brows.     I  had  spoken  as  lightly  as  I  could. 
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to  keep  up   my  own  spirits,   but  I  could 

bear  it  no  longer. 

""'One  word  is  as  good  as  a  thousand/ 
aid  I.  *  We  understand  one  another — ^go 
to  her/ 

"  I  squeezed  his  hand ;  he  looked  wistfully 
at  me;  and  I  said,  *  Stay  a  moment — let  me 
giTe  you  a  word  of  advice.  Don't  say  a  word 
to  her  about  it.  We  will  settle  the  thing 
for  her — be  easy — ^that  *8  my  business.— It 
shall  all  be  managed  in  the  best  manner." 

•**Ah!'  said  he,  *I  did  not  understand 
—yes — much  better.  Besides,  this  leave- 
taking  ! — this  leave-taking !' 

"  '  Yes,  yes,'  said  I ;  *  don't  behave  like  a 
child— much  better — ^much  better. — No  leave- 
taking,  if  you  can  help  it,  or  you  are  lost.' 

"  I  wrung  his  hand,  and  he  went  away. 

"  It  went  hard  enough  with  me  too. —  .  .  . 

"  It  seems  that  he  kept  his  secret.  I  saw 
them  walking  arm-in-arm  upon  the  deck  for 
about  a  quarter  of  an  hour ;  and  then  they 
went  back  to  the  place  where  the  cord  lay ; 
one  of  the  ship's  boys  had  picked  it  out  of 
the  water. 

"  The  night  fell  suddenly. 
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"  ThiB  was  the  moment  I  had  determine 
upon.     But  this  momeDt — this  one  motnei] 
— it  has  been  a  motnent  that  has  lasted 
for  my  life, — I  have  carried  it  within  m^ 
like  a  musket-ball,  ever  since," —  ,  p  .  , 


Here  the  old  commander  was  obliged 
pause.     I  was  silent ;  what  could  I  say? 

He   stiiick    hard    upon    his    breast,   and 
went  on. 


"  I  tell  you  I  cannot  understand  it  yet, 
1  felt  myself  in  a  rage,  a  bitter  rage,  my 
very  finger-ends  tingled.  Yet  something 
seemed  to  urge  me  on,  and  force  me  to 
obey. 

''  So  I  called  an  officer,  and  I  said,  '  Man 
a  boat ;  and  as  we  are  to  be  murderers,  put 
the  little  creature  into  it,  and  carry  her  out 
to  sea :  when  you  hear  the  volley,  then  you 
may  come  back  again." 


"  To  obey  a  morsel  of  paper  I"" — for  it  was 
but  a  morsel  of  paper  after  all. — Something 
in  the  very  air  must  have  driven  me  on. — 
I   saw  him. — I  saw  the  young  man  kneel 
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down  before  lis  Laure — kiss  her  knees !  her 
feeil  her  gown ! — Do  you  think  it  was  terri- 
ble or  not? 
""  I  cried  out,  like  a  madman, — 
"" '  Part   them  !   part   them  this  instant ! 
Part  them— curse  the  republic— curse  the 
Directory !  the  Directors !  I  quit  the  service ! 
—I  care  not  for  these  accursed  lawyers ! — 
You  may  tell  them,,  if  you  will ! — I  curse 
them  all ! — what  care  I !' — 

'^  Ah  !  I  cared  little  enough  for  them  ; 
I  could  have  strangled  them  all  five — 
Sooondrels !  I  care  for  them  no  more 
than  I  do  for  the  rain  that 's  now  pouring 
down  upon  us  ....  I  defied  them  all ! —  ... 
%  poor  life ! — Such  a  miserable  wretch  as 
I  was ! — well — well — well !" 

And  his  voice  faltered — sank  by  degrees — 
and  he  walked  on  in  silence,  biting  his  lips, 
while  an  expression  of  fierce,  terrible  anguish 
was  upon  his  brows ;  his  arms  twitched  with 
slight  convulsions,  and  he  struck  his  poor  lit- 
tle mule  fiercely  from  time  to  time.  His  face 
had  changed  from  its  usual  dark  yellow  to 
a  deep  cloudy  red;  he  kept  opening  his 
waistcoat   violently,  as   if  he   could  hardly 
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breathe — baring  his  breast  to  the  wind 
rain, 

We  proceeded  Bome  time  in  dead  silence  | 
at  last»  seeing  he  would  my  no  more  unlc 
I  spoke  first,  I  said, 

"  I  understand  '* — as  if  I  thought  his  stor 
ended, — *' After  such  an  affair,  a  man  detest 
his  profession?*' 

**  Oh  !  the  profession  ! — Are  you  mad  V 
said  he,  impatiently ;  ^*  It  is  not  the  pr 
fessioih— Who  ever  heard  of  the  Captain  of 
a  brig  of  war  being  made  into  a  common 
executioner  ? — ^Never,  except  when  there  is  a 
government  of  assassins  and  scoundrels,  who 
take  advantage  of  the  habit  a  poor  devil  has 
of  obeying  orders — obeying  like  a  blind  idiot, 
like  a  piece  of  dead  clock-work — in  spite  of 
himself/* 

And  he  took  a  red  pocket-handkerchief 
out  of  his  pocket,  covered  over  his  face, 
and  began  to  cry  like  a  child.  I  stopped 
a  moment  behind,  as  if  to  tighten  my 
stirrups,  and  let  him  advance  a  few  paces. 
I  felt  there  was  impropriety — a  want  of  re- 
spect— in  witnessing  these  floods  of  tears. 

He  understood  my  forbearance,  as  it  would 
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xm,  for  in  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  he 

cme  behind  the  little  cart,  and  asked  me 

whether  I  had  any  razors  in  my  portman- 

teaiL     I  only  said  that  I  had  no  razors— 

not  haviDg  as  yet  a  beard.     It  was  a  mere 

excuse   to    enter    into   conversation   again, 

and  I  soon  perceived  that  he  returned  to  his 

story. 

"  You  never  saw  a  ship  in  your  life  ?  "  he 


"^  Only  at  the  Panorama — and  I  should 
suppose  I  got  no  very  accurate  conception  of 
one  there." 

"  You  don't  know,  then,  what  we  call  the 
bomir  r 

"  Not  in  the  least." 

'*  It  is  a  kind  of  terrace  which  projects 
from  the  head  of  the  ship,  and  from  which 
they  heave  anchor — When  a  man  is  to  be 
shot— they  put  him  there." — 

"  That  he  may  fall  into  the  water — 

I  understand  ?" 

He  made  no  answer,  but  went  on  to 
describe  all  the  sorts  of  boats  that  can  be 
conceived  of,  as  belonging  to  a  brig;  and 
their  different  positions  on  board  ;  and  then, 

VOL.   I.  D 
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without  any  apparent  connection  in  his  ide 
he  continued  his  relation  with  that  air  of 
aflFected  indifference  which  men  acquire  in 
the  service;  because  they  are  incessantly 
called  upon  to  exhibit  to  their  inferiors  con- 
tempt of  danger^  contempt  of  human  life, 
contempt  of  human  nature;  concealing,  most 
often  under  this  harsh  exterior,  a  strong  and 
acute  sensibility. 

The  severity  of  a  military  man  is  like  an 
iron  mask  over  a  noble  countenance  ;  a  stone 
dungeon  hiding  an  illustrious  captive, 

"These  boats  hold  six  men  each The 

boat   was    manned — they    put    her    in — so 
softly,  that  she  had  not  time  to  cry  out,  or 

to  utter  a  word — 

"  There  are  things  which  a  man  never  for- 
gets— ^There  are  things  which  last  a  man  his 
life.  When  a  thing  is  done — ^it*s  fine  talking — 
a  man  never  does  forget—. . , . 

"  How  confoundedly  it  rains! — What  cursed 
weather ! — Why  the  devil  did  I  begin  to 
tell  you  this  story !  '  When  I  once  begin 
I  can't  help  it — I  can't  stop— I  must  come 
to  an  end — that  history  gets  into  my  head 
— it  makes  me  drunk — It's  like  brandy — 
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Wlat  carsed  weather — My  cloak  is  like  a 

wet  blanket — . . . . 

''I  was  telling  you  of  that  poor  little 
Lurette,  I  think.  Poor  little  thing!  — 
What  stupid  blockheads  there  are  in  the 
world !  The  officer  was  idiot  enough  to  row 
towards  the  hmd  of  the  vessel — and — one 
cannot  think  of  everything  at  once,  you 
bow  —  I  had  calculated  on  the  darkness 
of  the  night  to  cover  the  hellish  business ; 
—I  forgot  the  light  of  a  dozen  muskets 
firing  at  once — and  so — and  so — and  so — 
Great  God  of  heaven  ! — She — she — from  the 
boat ! — She — saw  her  husband  fall  into  the 
»Titer — . . . . 

"  God  knows  how  the  rest  came  to  pass, 
but  as  sure  as  there  is  a  God  in  heaven; 
what  I  am  going  to  tell  you  is  true. 

"  I  kndw  nothing  about  it — I  never  could 
inake  it  out — ^but  it  is  as  true  as  that  you 
sit  there. 

"The  moment  they  fired  she  clapped  her 
band  to  her  forehead,  as  if  a  ball  had  struck 
ber,  and  then  she  sat  down  in  the  boat 
«gain;  she  neither  fainted,  nor  cried  out, 
QOT  spoke  a  word. 

D    2 
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*^  She  came  back   to  the  ship   how  thi 
would — and  as  they  would, 

"  I  went   to   her ;    I  spoke  to  her  in  thi 
best  way  euch   a  poor  devil  as  I  was  ablej 
she  seemed  to  listen,  for  she  looked  me 
the  face,  rubbing  her  forehead  all  the  tim< 
but  she  understood  nothing, 

*'  Her  forehead  was   red  ;— the  rest  of  he 
face  was  deadly  pale, — and  she  trembled 
every  joints  as  if  she  was  afraid  of  eve 
body. 

''  She  has  been  in  the  same  way  ever  since^fl 

She  is  just  in   the  same  way  still Poor 

little  thing  !  — Idiot — fool — mad — what  you 
like  —  one  never  gets  a  word  out  of  her, 
except  now  and  then  she  complains  of  her 
head — 

"  From  that  moment  I  was  as  changed  a 
creature  as  herself;  something  within  me 
seemed  to  say.  Keep  her  by  thee  to  the  end 
of  thy  days,  and  take  care  of  her. 

"  And  I  have  kept  her. 


"  When  I  came  back  to  France,  I  asked 
permission  to  pass  without  losing  rank  into 
the  land  service ;  I  detested  the  sea ; — ^The 
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Ki!  irhere   I  had  shed  innocent  blood,   I 
detested  the  very  sight  of  it. — 

**  I  found  oat  the  family  of  poor  Laure. 
Her  mother  was  dead;  her  sisters,  when 
they  saw  her  condition,  offered  to  send 
h^  to  the  lioepital  of  Charenton  ;  I  turned 
my  back  apon  them,  and  have  kept  her  ever 
smoe. 
"Would  you  like  to  see  her? — ^you  may 
will.     Hola !— whoa !— hey  ! " 
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CHAPTER  III. 


l^U&ETTE, 


He  stopped  his  poor  little  mule,  and 
liftiDg  up  one  end  of  the  dark  oilcloth 
which  covered  his  little  cart — as  if  he  wanted 
to  shake  up  the  straw  with  which  it  was 
almost  stuffed  full,  displayed  the  piteous 
spectacle. 

Two  large  blue  eyes — ^most  beautiful  both 
in  form  and  colour,  but  standing  out  as  it 
were,  from  a  long  head  and  pale  thin  face, 
almost  buried  in  an  immense  proftision  of 
long  fair  hair — It  seemed,  at  first,  as  if  no-^ 
thing  remained  alive  of  this  poor  creature 
but  these  large  blue  eyes ;  the  rest  was  dead 
— Her  forehead  was  crimson,  her  cheeks  hol- 
low, and  perfectly  colourless,  except  round 
the  eyes,  where  there  was  a  circle  of  bluish 
black. 
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Sie  had  on  a  little  blue  cloak,  tied  round 
Woeck,  so  that  the  rest  of  her  dress  could 
Kuoely  be  seen ;  for  she  was  crouching  down 
IB  the  straw,  and  little  was  visible  of  her 
figure  except  her  two  knees,  on  which  she 
was  playing  by  herself  at  dominos. 

She  looked  up  at  us — ^first  trembled  exces- 
avelj,  then  smiled  slightly,  and  returned  to 
her  play  again.  She  seemed  intent  upon 
making  her  left  hand  victorious  over  her 
right 

"  Do  you  see,  she  has  been  a  whole  month 
It  that  one  game/'  said  the  Commander. 
**  To-morrow,  perhaps,  it  will  be  something 
else— Droll,  isn't  it!  — " 

And  so  saying,  he  took  off  his  schakos, 
which  was  dripping  with  the  rain,  and  began 
to  arrange  the  oilskin  covering  that  was 
over  it. 

"  Poor  Laurette,"  said  I,  "  thou  hast  lost 
thy  game." 

I  brought  my  horse  close  up  to  the  cart 
and  held  out  my  hand ;  she  gave  me  hers, 
mechanically  as  it  seemed ;  smiling  at  the 
same  time  with  the  utmost  softness.  I 
remarked  that  the  two  diamond  rings  were 
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Still  Upon  her  long  wasted  fingei^ :  I  recol- 
lected the  rings  which  her  mother  had  givejl 
her,  and  wondered  how  in  the  midst  of 
much  misery  he  had  contrived  to  preserve 
them.  But  for  the  universe  I  would  not 
have  made  the  remark  to  the  Commander  J 
His  eyes^  how^ever,  followed  mine,  and  seeinj 
them  fixed  upon  the  fingers,  he  said,  wit 
some  little  pride — 

"  Rather  fine  diamonrls,  hey  ? — Something ' 
might  have  been  got  for  them,  but,  poor 
child,  I  could  not  find  in  my  heart  to  take 
them  from  her.  She  cried  so  if  I  only 
touched  them.  She  held  them  fast^— she 
will  not  part  with  them. — In  other  things 
she  is  quiet  enough. — She  never  complains. 
— Now  and  then  she  sews  a  little. — I  have 
kept  my  word  to  the  poor  young  fellow,  and 
have  never  repented  that  I  passed  it.  I 
have  never  once  been  parted  from  her  since. 
I  carry  her  wherever  I  go. — I  give  out  that 
she  is  my  daughter,  and  that  she  is  crazy. 
Every  one  respects  us  both— Things  can  be 
more  easily  arranged  following  the  army, 
than  people  at  Paris  imagine. 

^^She  has  made  all  our  campaigns  with 
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the  Emperor.     I  have  always  been  able  to 

any  her  through — I  always  made  a  point 

of  keeping  her  warm  ;  it  was  easy  enough  in 
those  days;  she  had  a  pretty,  smart  little 
carriage,  and  plenty  of  wrappers  and  straw. 
She  was  very  comfortable,  I  assure  you. 
I  had  good  pay  then ; — ^my  pension  of  the 
legion  of  honour,  and  other  odd  things, — so 
▼e  were  famously  off.  I  wanted  for  nothing, 
no  more  did  she ; — I  took  quite  a  pleasure  in 
it.  It  was  pretty  to  see  what  a  pet  she  was 
made  of  by  all  the  officers  of  the  7th  Che- 
^m4egers ;  I  assure  you  she  was." 

And  then  he  went  up  to  her,  and 
tapped  her  gently  upon  the  shoulder. 

"  Come,  my  dear,  won't  you  say  a  lit- 
tle word  or  two  to  the  lieutenant  here  ? — 
Come,  come — just  a  little  word,  or  a 
little  nod— won't  you?" 

But  she  kept  to  her  dominos. 

"  Oh !"  said  he,  "  she  is  rather  cross 
to-day.  because  it  rains ;  she  cannot  bear 
rain — Yet  she  never  catches  cold — they 
^y  mad  people  never  fall  sick  —  that 's 
lucky  enough  for  her. ...  At  the  Beresina, 
and  the   retreat    from  Moscow   it   was   all 
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the  eanie. — Well,  well,  dear,  do  as  you 
please,  then  —  mind  your  game ;  never 
lieed  ufl.  Do  just  as  you  like,  my  pretty 
Laurette."  i 

She  took  his  hand,  which  lay  upon  her 
shoulder^  a  large  black,  wrinkled  hand, 
and  carrying  it  to  her  lips,  kissed  it 

This   I   could    hardly  stand,    and   turned, 
my  horse  hastily  away.  ^H 

"  Come/'  I  cried,  "  shall  we  march  ?  tM^ 
night   is   coming   on    fast;    we  shall    never 
be  at  Bethnne." 

He  first  took  his  sabre,  and  carefully 
scraped  the  yellow  mud  off  his  boots, 
then  he  mounted  into  the  cart,  and  threw 
the  hood  of  the  little  cloak  which  Lau- 
rette  wore,  over  her  head;  then  he  took 
off  his  own  black  silk  cravat,  and  tied 
it  carefully  round  the  throat  of  his  adopt- 
ed daughter — shook  up  the  straw,  arranged 
it  around  her — descended — closed  the  oil- 
cloth accurately — ^gave  his  mule  a  kick, 
shrugged  his  shoulders,  and  continued  his 
march. 

It  rained  pitilessly,  the  heavens  above 
one  deep  gloomy  grey — the  earth  beneath 
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wet,  and  dingy,  the  road  muddy,  and, 
aeemingly,  endless,  —  In  the  west  a  dim> 
ptie  light  broke  through  the  dusky  clouds, 
and  just  fell  upon  some  windmills  which 
tenninated  the  horizon.  We  journeyed  on 
in  profound  silence. 

I  looked  at  the  old  officer;  he  walked 
tigoroosly  forwards,  while  his  little  mule 
straggled  through  the  mire,  and  my  poor 
horse,  with  drooping  head,  followed  as  best 
he  might.  From  time  to  time  the  old 
soldier  took  off  his  schakos  and  wiped 
his  bald  front,  and  a  few  grey  hairs  which 
encircled  his  head,  now,  with  his  white 
moustaches,  dripping  with  the  rain,  which 
fell  into  his  bare,  unprotected  neck. 

He  seemed  quite  indifferent  as  to  the 
effect  his  story  might  have  produced  upon 
me  —  He  had  not  condescended  to  paint 
himself  either  as  better  or  worse  than  he 
leally  was.  And  at  the  end  of  about 
half-an-bour  he  began  another  long  history 
of  his  campaign  under  Massena ;  how 
he  had  formed  his  battalion  into  a  hol- 
low square,  &c.,  &c.,  a  recital,  of  which 
I  heard  little  enough,   though  he  became 
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excited  in  the  course  of  liis  narmtivej 
which  teoded  to  demonstrate  the  eupe- 
riority,  upon  some  occasions,  of  infantry 
over  cavalry. 


The  uight  came  on ;  we  slackened  o 
pace ;  the  mud  seemed  thicker  and  deeper 
than  ever*  the  road  more  solitary  and 
dreary.  Nothing  on  either  side — Nothing 
in  the  horizon  —  no  housoj  bam>  nor 
hedge ! — We  halted  at  last  under  a  dead 
tree ;  the  only  tree  of  any  description  upon 
the  road. 

He  then  proceeded  to  make  his  ar* 
rangements  for  a  bivouac. 

He  took  his  little  mule  out  of  the 
cart,  and  bestowed  upon  it  his  first  atten- 
tion. This  done^  he  looked  into  his  cart, 
as  a  mother  looks  into  her  infant's  cra- 
dle, and  I  heard  him  say, 

*'  Here,  my  dear,  put  this  great  coat  over 
your  feet,  and  try  to  go  to  sleep. — Come, 
all 's  right,  she  has  not  got  a  *drop  of 
rain  —  dry  as  a  toast.  Oh!  the  devil! — 
she  has  broken  my  watch  all  to  pieces — 
My  poor  silver  watch  that  I  hung  round 
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haneck — Oh,  my  poor  old  watch! — Never 
nufld  it,  dear  child,  try  to  go  to  sleep, 
tie  rain  will  soon  be  over  —  It's  droll 
certainly,  she  always  if  in  a  fever  —  they 
say  mad  people  always  are.  —  There,  my 
dear,  is  a  little  bit  of  chocolate  for  you ; 
It's  very  nice; — eat  it  and  go  to  sleep, 
that  *8  a  good  child.*' — 

He  placed  the  cart  under  the  tree, 
shelteriug  it  as  wel)  as  he  could  from  the 
pelting  rain;  and  then  divided  his  own 
supper,  which  consisted  of  a  morsel  of 
dry  bread,   with  me. 

"  I  am  sorry  that  I  have  nothing  better 
to  offer  you,"  said  he ;  **  but  it  is  at  least 
as  good  as  horseflesh  seasoned  with  gun- 
powder, which  we  were  glad  enough  of 
iu  Russia  —  Poor  little  woman,  you  see, 
I  must  keep  something  a  little  nice  for 
her;  she  must  be  served  first,  you  know — 
She's  as  delicate  and  tender  as  a  little 
child,  always  so  nice  and  tidy  too.  She 
has  never  forgotten  her  old  habits  —  that 's 
droll,  isn't   it?     hem!" 

As  he  was  speaking  I  heard  her  sigh, 
and  say,  in  a  plaintive  voice, 
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'*  Oteff    moi    €6    plomb. —  Oiez    mot 

I  rose  to  get  fiirther  off. 

"  Sit  down  again/'  said  he  ;  *'  it  *s  nothii 
at  all  —  slie  is  always  sajiog  that  becaus 
she   thinks,  you  see,   Bhe  has  got   the 
in   her   head — But   that  does  not   preven| 
her  doing  anything  I  aak    her — and  alwaj 
as  sweetly  and  gently  as  possible*" 

I  said  no  more ;  I  began  sorrowfully  to 
calculate  that  from  the  year  1797  to 
1816,  it  was  eighteen  years  I  —  Eighteen 
years  that  this  man  had  passed  in  this 
manner  !  I  remained  for  some  time  silent^ 
pondering  upon  such  a  character^  and 
upon  such  a  fate — At  last,  a  propos  de  rien, 
I  stretched  out  my  hand,  took  his,  pinched 
it,  and  said. 

"  You  are   an   excellent  fellow/' 

He  answered: 

"  Why?— what,  on  account  of  this  poor 
little  thing  ? — But  do  you  not  see  it  was 
only  my  duty?" 

And  he  began  again  to  talk  of  Massena. 

•  Take  out  the  ball. 
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The  next  day  we  arrived  at  Bethune^  a 
wretched  little  fortified  place. 

There,  all  was  in  confusion ;  the  inhabi- 
tants were  pulling  down  their  white  flags^ 
and  sewing  pieces  of  red,  blue  and  white 
together,  to  hang  out  of  their  windows. 
The  drums  were  beating  la  ginerale^  the 
trampets  sounding  to  horse,  by  order  of 
Monseigneur  le  Due  de  Berri. 

The  long  carts  of  Picardy  were  coming  in, 
loaded  with  the  cent  Suisses  and  their  bag- 
gage; the  carriages  of  the  Princes,  cannon, 
squadrons  of  the  compagnies  rouges^  blocking 
up  the  streets.. 

The  sight  of  my  comrades  made  me  for- 
get my  friend  and  his  little  cart  for  a  mo- 
ment, for  I  lost  sight  of  him  in  the  crowd, 
and,  to  my  great  regret,  could  never  meet 
^ith  him  again. 

I  remained  long  in  ignorance  of  the  fate 
of  my  poor  chef  de  bataiUon^  for  he  had  not 
even  told  me  his  name.  One  day,  however, 
about  the  year  1825  I  think  it  was,  as  I 
was  waiting  in  a  coffee-house  till  it  was 
time  for  parade,  I  met  with  an  old  infantry 
officer,  to  whom  1  described  him. 
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"  Oh  par  Dieu  !  my  dear  fellow,  I  knew 
the  poor  devil  perfectly  well  —  he  was 
knocked  on  the  bead  at  Waterloo*  True 
enough,  he  left  among  his  baggage  u  sort 
of  natural,  a  poor  crazy  girl — his  daughter 
they  said — who  knows?  We  put  her  into 
the  hospital  at  Amiens  as  we  passed  through 
to  join  the  army  of  the  Loire,  but  she  went 
stark  mad,  and  died  in  three  days*" 

"  I  can  easily  believe  that- — She  had  lost 
her  nursing  father,  poor  thing," —  said  L 
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CHAPTER  L 

You  ask  me  after  that  adventure  of 
my  life  to  i«rhich  I  owe  what  you  call  my 
peculiar  and  happy  way  of  thinking.  I 
eould,  indeed,  dear  Fanny,  say,  with  St. 
Paul,  "  I  would  you  were  not  almost,  but 
altogether,  such  as  I  am,  except  these 
bonds.'' 

You  know  what  a  gay,  wild  creature  I 
was  in  those  days,  when  my  father  wedded 
me  to  Mr.  Brudenel,  almost  as  gay  and  wild 
M  myself.  He  went  one  way,  I  another; 
happy  when  we  met,  we  laughed  at  life 
together;  happy  when  separated,  for  we  were 
not  passionate  lovers  either.  I  was  in  every 
mad  prank  of  my  time— balls,  festivals,  elec- 
tions, masquerades,  water-parties  to  Vaux- 
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hallj  all  came  alike  to  me.     I  believe  I  wa 
very  pretty — I  may  ovsrn  it  now,  when  I 
almost  like  the  shade  of  poor  Margaret- 
*'iny  face  like  an  April  morn  hid  in  a  wiiiti 
cloud,"  and  I  veas  thoughtless,  wild,  and  gajj] 
BE  the  veriest  child* 

I  need  not  trouble  you  with  the  why, 
the  wherefore,  but,  amoug  some  of  my  mi 
pranks,  I  had  laid  a  wager  against  time,  that 
I,  in  my  new  landau^  just  then  come  into 
fashion,  would  travel  a  certain  distance,  and 
be  in  at  a  certain  hall  in  full  dress  by  a 
certain  hour — two  footmen  behind,  and  my- 
self inside,  and  four  horses  as  gay  and  spi- 
rited as  myself—. . . . 

Well,  my  dear,  away  went  we.  We  burnt 
the  ground  under  our  feet,  as  the  French 
say — full  gallop,  as  hard  as  four  spirited 
horses  could  go — When  lo  and  behold !  at  the 
town  of  F — ,  what  should  we  meet,  but  a 
contested  election  in  all  its  horrors.  The 
streets  were  swarming  with  the  greasy  so^ 
vereign  people  in  full  glory ;  ribbons  red, 
blue,  yellow,  floating  from  hats,  and  top- 
knots, and  bosoms;  banners  flying,  boys 
hallooing,  women  screeching,  children   cla- 
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mooring;  the  mob  yelling  and  swearing,  as 

mj  postilions,  despite  of  it  all,  in  honour 

of  me  and  mine,  dashed  through  this  ocean 

of  haman  beings — ^yielding,  swaying,  opening, 

dosJDg,  like  swelling  waves  around  us.     A 

turn  in   a   very  narrow   street  brought  us 

suddenly  into  the  square,  exactly  in  front  of 

the  town-hall,  and  opposite  to  the  hustings. 

There  stood  the  candidates,  hat  in  hand, 

bowing,  waving,  gesticulating,  speechifying, 

and  doing  all  due  observance  to  the  excited 

maltitude  below.     He  of  the  red  ribbons  is 

received  with  hisses  and  groans ;  when  lo ! 

he  of  the  blue  appears,  he  of  the  popular 

side,  he  for  the  rights  of  man!     And  oh  ! 

the   shouts,    cries,   huzzas,    that    rend    the 

air;  hats  thrown  up,  handkerchiefs  waving, 

cheers  and  acclamations,  a  perfect  ecstacy  of 

applause.     He  is  first  on  the  poll,  it  is  just 

declared;    and   to   this  wild  uproar  do  we 

present  ourselves,  turning  suddenly  as  I  said, 

out  of  the  narrow  street. 

Our  horses  fretted  already,  and  taken  by 
surprise,  began  to  prance,  rear,  and  show 
manifest  signs  of  ill-humour ;  the  people 
scream  the  louder,  the  horses  become  more 
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and  more  tmraly;  at  last^  as  the  successful 
candidate  opened  his  ugly,  wide  mouth  to 
speak  —  I  have  it  before  me  to  this  very 
hour,  and  it  was  the  last  thing  I  remem- 
beredj  Mr,  B/s  great,  wide  mouth  and  Ian- 
thorn  jaws — such  a  deafening  shout  arose, 
that  away  started  my  horses,  fiill  gallop, 
dashing  the  landau  after  them,  and  tram- 
pling men,  women,  and  children  like  grass 
under  their  feet* 

I  just  recollect  springing  up  and  scream- 
ing with  terror,  and  that  is  all — I  suppose 
if  I  had  sat  still  I  might  have  been  safe ;  m 
it  was,  I  was  dashed  out  upon  the  stones— 
What  a  blessed  thing  it  is,  that  one  may 
take  such  a  flying  leap  as  that,  and  never 
know  it.  Only  think  of  the  horrible  sensa- 
tion of  finding  oneself  flying  through  the  air, 
with  a  prospect  of  being  dashed  upon  the 
pavement,  and  being  immediately  trampled 
under  foot— just  what  I  was,  but  I  knew 
nothing  at  all  about  it.  I  wakened  as  from 
a  dull,  hideous  dream  of  indistinct  terror,  and 
opening  my  eyes,  just  looked  qp  into  the  face 
of  a  pale,  thin  man,  on  whose  breast  I  was 
leaning — I  felt  so  sick  that  I  closed  them 
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Bately.  Some  one  was  carrying  mj 
I  heard  a  voice  say,  ^'  The  inns  are  too 
m!  noisy  up  there — To  my  house — it 
least  be  quiet." 

8t  opened  my  eyes  again  ;  they  were 
g  me  up  a  little  dark  alley ;  I  caught 
yse  of  poor,  honest  Joseph,  his  cheeks 
'e  as  his  powdered  toupie,  holding  my 
trying  to  hold  them ;  his  white  livery 
with  blood,  and  the  tears  rolling 
his  face, —  a  shocking  spectacle;  I 
Y  eyes  again  and,  I  suppose,  fiednted. 
m  I  came  to  myself  once  more,  such 
ful  oppression  hung  upon  me,  such  a 
miserable  feeling — an  impossibility  to 
!  or  to  live,  as  it  were.  Some  one 
tting  my  laces,  and  the  moment  that 
le,  the  relief  was  instantaneous,  and 
I  to  think  and  to  perceive  with   dis- 

iy,  of  rather  small  size,  dressed  with 
bive  neatness  and  precision,  scarcely  in 
nee  with  her  pretty,  smart  features, 
)air  of  the  liveliest  black  eyes  I  ever 
—was  taking  off  my  dress;  a  clean, 
►ed-gown,  not   bedizened,  it   is  true, 
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witli  lace  like  one  of  my  owHj  was  p 
over  me,  and  with  the  assistance  of  a  stoi 
hoiiest-faeed  woman,  dressed  in  a  mob-ca 
blue-8triped  bedgown,  and  wollen  petti coi 
1  was  laid  in  a  very  clean,  neat  bed* 

The  lady  perceiving  I  was  about  to  beg 
speaking  and  exclaiming,  said,  ^M 

**  My  dear  madam,  it  is  of  the  utmo 
consequence  that  you  should  remain  pe 
fectly  still  for  some  hours ;  the  slighte 
exertion  mijrlit  be  dangerous— I  will  sit  1 
you,  and  take  care  you  are  not  disturbe 
Is  there  anything  you  would  like  i 
taker 

"  A  little  cold  water,"'  was  all  I  could  sa 
I  was  obliged  to  drink  a  little  out  of  a  tei 
pot  spout,  for  I  felt  as  if  I  could  not  lift  n 
head  from  the  pillow. 

This  somewhat  refreshed  me,  and  I  thii 
I  fell  asleep.  When  I  opened  my  eyes  aga 
it  was  growing  dusk,  and  I  found  mjrsc 
sadly  confused,  I  felt  hot,  feverish,  ai 
oppressed.  On  making  a  little  stir,  my  go< 
Samaritan  was  bending  over  me. 

"Will  you  allow  the  doctor  to  come 
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now,  madam  ?  it  will  be  better. — Your  ann 

diODid  be  looked  to." 

"Oh,  dear!**  said  I,  "where  am  I?  and 
tiiat  has  happened  V 

**You  have  had  an  accident." 

"Why  did  that  man  open  his  great,  ugly 
mouth  at  that  unfortuate  moment  ? — ^nobody 
wasted  to  hear  him." 

My  hostess  smiled.  "  The  doctor  is  wait- 
in;,"  said  she. 

**  I  don't  want  a  doctor ;  I  am  not  hurt 
in  the  least,  thank  you,  madam  —  Do  pray 
tell  me  all  about  it." 

"Indeed,  madam,  you  must  see  the 
doctor." 

"  I  hate  the  whole  tribe  ;  I  am  not  hurt, 
I  assure  you."  But  I  tried  to  lift  my 
hand,  and  I  found  that  I  could  not  move  it. 

"  It's  broken,  I  believe,"  I  said. 

"  I  hope  not — ^but  we  had  better  know  the 
worst  at  once ;  I  will  tell  Dr.  John  you  are 
ready  to  see  him." 

And  she  got  up  and  stepped  out  of  the 
room.  She  soon  returned,  followed  by  a 
large  fiit  man,  with  one  of  those  unaccount- 
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stations,  I  verily  believe! 
However,  in  he  came,  and  though 
doctor,  and   I  do  bate  them,  thei 
mething   so    simple,  frank,    sensib. 
K>d-bumoured]7  sarcastic  in  bis  face, 
lite  took  a  fimcj  to  him. 
"Well,  madam,"   be  began,    "you 
ken  rather  a  serious  leap  of  it — enoi 
isettle  the  steadiest  brains  for  a  whih 
I  see  whether  any  other  mischief  ba« 
me.     I  suspect  your  arm  is  hurt." 
"  It  begins  to  hurt  me  very  much,  sii 
He  turned  down  the  cover  of  the  bee 
lere  the  poor  helpless  member  lay, 
smash  !      Having  with  much  care 
ined  that  my  poor  frame  had  receive 
her  serious  injury,  he  said, 
"  You  are  fnrf"T»of^  •«-.  j — 
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"Oh!  my  poor,  poor  beauty — *' 

''Will  just  be  as  mischievous  as  ever  it 
was.  Be  easy  on  that  score.  Now  for 
theann.*' 

Bat  when  he  touched  it,  he  hurt  me  so 
horribly,  that  I  screamed  aloud,  and  told  him 
to  let  it  go,  I  could  not  bear  to  have  it 
handled. 

**  Indeed,  indeed  you  must  be  patient," 
said  the  lady,  endeavouring  to  hold  me  still, 
with  a  gentle,  but  pretty  firm  grasp,  I  can 
tell  you,  small  as  she  was,  and  small  as  was 
her  hand.     I  struggled  vehemently. 

"He  hurts  me  excessively,  and  I  can't 
bear  to  have  him  touch  it;  he  tortures  me 
dreadfully,''  said  the  passionate  child. 

"Your  arm  is  very  much  hurt  indeed," 
said  the  doctor,  "  and  you  must  let  me 
examine  it.*' 

Must  to  me,  who  never  heard  the  word  in 
my  life  before ! 

"But  I  won't.  Let  it  alone. — It  did  not 
hurt  me  half  so  much  till  you  moved  it. 
Only  let  it  be,  it  will  get  well  of  itself." 

"It  will  not  get  well  of  itself;  you  are 
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Teiy  much  hurt ;  you  must  be  patient,  or 
you  will  disturb  your  head/*  ■ 

"  I  will  be  quiets  if  you  will  let  me  alone."" 

"  I  will  not  let  you  alone,  and  you  mi 
be  quiet.*' 

Mitst  again  !  The  altercation  grew  war 
I  felt  the  colour  fly  into  my  face.  My  head 
seemed  all  confusion ;  but  I  was  obstinate. 
He  should  not  touch  my  arm.  He  made  an 
impatient  cluck  with  his  tongue,  and  looked 
at  the  lady, 

"What  is  to  be  done?" 

"  Fetch  Mr.  James/'  whispered  she. 

"  Ay,"  said  he,  with  a  little  laugh,  "  fetch 
Mr.  James  ;  he  is  of  course  not  to  be 
resisted — Better,  however,  try  him." 

She  left  the  room,  and  soon  returned  with 
a  geiitleman  dressed  in  black.  His  hair, 
scanty  and  grey,  lay  smooth  round  his  noble 
forehead,  his  dark,  deep  eye  lying  half  hid  in 
the  cave  of  his  hollow  eyebrow.  The  expres- 
sive, but  somewhat  extenuated  features  !  the 
sweet,  feeling  mouth  ! — It  was  the  same  fece 
I  had  seen  looking  upon  me  so  benignly  in 
my  dream,  as  I  lay  supported  by  his  breast. 
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on  roonng  to  dim  sensation  from  the  terrible 
chao8  of  my  accident. 

He  sat  down  npon  the  chair  by  my  side, 
wkich  his  wife — for  the  lady  was  his  wife — 
had  occupied,  and  she  and  the  doctor  drew 
back  a  little.  My  arm  hurt  me  dreadfully ; 
I  oould  not  help  groaning. 

*"  You  are  in  great  pain,"  he  said. 

"Dreadful!'^ 

*"  And  in  some  danger." 

**  Oh !  no  danger !  I  do  hope  !  Grood  hea- 
ven!   What  shall  I  do  r 

"Be  patient,"  said  he,  gently,  yet  firmly, 
laying  his  hand  upon  me  so  as  to  prevent  me 
starting  up,  which,  in  the  agony  of  my  ter- 
ror, I  was  about  to  do.  "  We  must  submit 
to  the  suffering  imposed  upon  us — ^it  is  vain 
to  resist — a  mighty  hand  is  upon  us,  we  must 
Bubniit.'' 

I  was  surprised  and  awe-struck. 

"Your  life — a  life  most  precious  to  many 
lam  sure  —  depends  upon  your  submission. 
After  an  accident  of  this  kind,  there  is  always 
roason  to  apprehend  a  certain  effect  upon 
the  brain,  to  avert  which  the  most  perfect 
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quiet  19  necessary.  Unhappily,  in  yoixr  ci 
this  necessity  is  combined  with  that  of  8i 
misBion  to  a  painful*  but  very  brief  operati 
If  your  arm  is  neglected,  you  may  lose  ii 
if  you  are  impatient  under  the  necess 
treatment,  yon  may  produce  a  most  injuria 
effect  upon  the  brain  —  You  cannot  esc^ 
the  necessity  laid  upon  you — but  you  can 
patient,  reasonable^  and  good— and  you  « 
be  patient,  reasonable,  and  good/*  said 
with  a  look  of  inexpressible  kindni 
•'  Doctor,  the  young  lady  is  ready ;  put  yo^ 
self  on  that  side,  Jane." 

He  pressed  his  beautiful,  thin,  white  hai 
so  firmly  on  my  weU-Bxm  as  he  spoke  tha 
could  not  move.  The  lady  held  my  hei 
begging  me  to  close  my  eyes,  which  g 
shaded  with  her  white  handkerchief,  a 
then — oh,  heaven  !  but  I  was  determined 
submit. 

"Borne  like  a  heroine P  said  the  doct 
raising  himself  from  the  bed,  and  wiping  t 
big  drops  that  stood  upon  his  forehead. 

"  Like  an  angel !"  whispered  the  gent 
man. 
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^'God  in  heaven  be  thanked !""  said  the 

"Thank  you — ^tbank  you — ^thank  you  all." 
Tears  stood  in  their  eyes;  they  rolled 
down  the  doctor's  good  round  cheek ;  they 
trembled  on  the  eyelashes  of  the  lady.  The 
gentleman's  face  I  could  not  see ;  but  I  ob- 
Krved  the  doctor  reach  him  a  glass  of 
vater. 

They  gave  me  a  composing-draught,  and 
I  soon  fell  asleep  again. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

The  next  morning  I  woke  with  the  plea- 
sant feeling  of  languor  which  one  experi- 
ences when,  having  suffered  incredible  tor- 
ture, relief  at  length  is  found.  I  opened 
my  eyes,  and  looked  round  me.  The  room 
I  was  in  was  low  and  small ;  the  walls  were 
covered  with  a  little  cheap  paper  of  a  pretty 
cheerful  colour,  a  pretty  little  border  oi 
roses,  lilies,  and  blue  convolvulus,  finishing 
it.  How  fond,  like  a  child,  I  grew  of  that 
pretty,  tasteful  little  pattern!  The  floor, 
scrupulously  white,  was  covered  here  and 
there  with  small  squares  of  bedside  carpet ; 
the  bed  itself  was  an  old-fashioned  blue-and- 
white  chintz,  —  great-great-grandmother'e 
time.  How  I  have  laid  and  looked  at  it ! 
Robin  Hood  and  his  life  in  merry  Sherwood 
was  the  subject-matter  of  it.  The  spreading 
oaks,  the  thistles,  and  burrs,  and  docks ;  the 
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coDj  or  the  hare  crouching  beneath ;  the 
stag  with  branching-horns ;  the  bold  fo- 
lesters;  the  sylvan  scenes;  all  there!  It 
WIS  expressive  in  all  its  grotesqueness ;  but 
jon  will  perceive,  and  you  will  not  wonder, 
I  was  inclined  to  be  in  love  with  every- 
thing. 

Don't  you  like  a  casement  window? — a 
casement  window,  with  a  vine,  and  currant- 
trees,  and  rose-trees,  all  mingled  together, 
trained  round  it!  Such  was  the  window; 
^en  it  was  open,  and  the  sun  was  shining 
through  the  leaves,  and  the  busy  bees  hum- 
ming, and  the  little  robin  singing  his  merry 
note !  The  sun  was  at  that  moment  shining, 
and  through  the  scanty  window-curtains, 
which  would  not,  and  could  not  meet,  I 
caught  a  glimpse  of  that  pretty  Teniers  win- 
dow. Then  there  were  such  droll  old- 
bshioned-looking  chairs ;  and  a  chest  of  old 
carved  walnut-wood,  with  grotesque  silver 
locks  and  trimmings ;  and  by  the  window  a 
table,  with  those  dear  Dutch  twisted  legs ; 
^d  at  it,  just  where  the  sun  glanced  upon 
her  sweet,  reverend  head,  her  lawn  cap,  and 
hair  as  white  as  snow,  sat  an  old  lady  read- 
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ing ;  a  plain  black  gown,  a  lawn  handkef 
chief  pinned  in  the  most  primitive  mannc 
across  her  breast;  spectacles  with  eilvc 
rim& — Such  was  the  figure*  She  was 
ing  an  old  clasped  Bible.  The  casemeni 
was  partly  open,  and  the  delicious  air  eami 
in,  just  scented  by  the  inignionette  whicl 
grew  below;  the  bees  were  humming;  th< 
birds  singing,  as  I  said.  Was  it  not  a  prett| 
interior  ? 

I  lay  a  long  time  quietly  gazing  upon  it ;" 
it  seemed  to  me  such  a  pleasant  contrast  to 
all  the  purple  and  fine  linen  of  my  life — 
and,  to  be  plunged  into  the  midst  of  such  a 
scene,  as  it  were  by  enchantment;  and  to 
have  that  soft,  indolent  languor  upon  me^ 
that  made  this  still  life  so  pleasant ! 

As  I  lay  thus,  a  low,  solemn  chant  rose  at 
a  short  distance,  first  very  soft  and  low,  then 
louder  and  louder ;  men's  and  women's  voices 
mingling  together :  no  organ,  no  instrument, 
but  a  solemn  strain  of  human  tones  rising 
and  falling.  *'  At  length  a  low  and  i^olemn 
breathing  sound  rose  on  the  air."  You 
remember  the  lines. 

It  was  the  old  hundredth  psalm  —  I  am 
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become  learned  in  psalm-tunes — Perhaps 
700  don't  know  the  old  hundredth  ;  it  is  in 
lamcy  with  reverence  be  it  spoken^  what 
tfae  Lord's  pnqrer  is  in  prayer — I  knew  little 
of  pfayer  then,  and  less  of  psalm-tunes,  but 
the  solemn  tones  soothed  me^  I  did  not 
know  why.     When  it  ceased, 

•'What  is  that?'' said  I. 

•"They  are  at  chapel/'  said  the  old  lady, 
ridng.  **  I  hope,  madam,  you  have  had  a 
little  comfortable  sleep?" 

I  thanked  her,  and  said  I  had,  and  asked 
what  o'clock  it  was,  and  what  the  day. 

"Sunday,  and  about  eleven  o'clock,  and 
would  I  have  some  tea?" 

You  will  be  wearied  to  death  of  my  de- 
scriptions, but  oh,  that  tea !  Such  china 
caps !  such  little  tiny  cups,  as  transparent  as 
alver-paper,  and  almost  as  thin,  with  rich 
red  and  brown  pattern  !  You  know  it ;  we 
have  a  pair  of  splendid  jars  of  it  at  S — .  The 
fine  pale  tea  pouring  from  such  a  darling, 
droll,  little,  hunchbacked  teapot,  with  the 
silyer  strainer  swinging  to  its  beak ;  the 
mahogany  waiter,  with  its  Chinese  pattern 
of  open-work  round  it ;  no  doubt  it  came 
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from  China :  and  the  napkin  spread  on  my 
bed  of  the  finest  damask ;  and  the  tiny,  tiny 
bits  of  double-refined  sugar,  taken  up  with 
the  old  silver  tongs — a  crane,  which  opened 
her  long  beak  to  take  up  the  morsel — and  a 
little,  silver-chased  cream-pot,  with  its  fiat 
little  stomach,  and  short,  crooked  little  legs! 
Dear  little,  honest-looking  mug,  how  I  loved 
it !  and  the  rich,  sweet  cream,  and  the  china 
dish — and  tiny,  tiny  slices  of  bread-and- 
butter. 

That  was  not  the  way  they  lived  in  com- 
mon— oh !  do  not  think  their  grave  simpli- 
city was  so  fancifully  clothed — ^but  these 
were  their  best,  and  my  good  Samaritans 
gave  their  very  best  to  the  unfortunate  being 
thus  fallen,  as  it  were,  from  the  very  skies 
among  them. 

They  saw  I  was  used  to  delicacy,  and  they 
gave  all  they  had  most  delicate,  from  pity — 
not  from  pride.  Oh  no  !  Here  was  no  pride 
of  receiving,  no  arrogance  of  display.  True 
pity — ^kind  hospitality — unsparing,  and  sin- 
cere to  the  hapless  stranger — and  may  the 
God  they  serve  bless  them  for  ever — and 
ever — and  ever — for  it ! 
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So(m  after  there  was  a  still,  smothered 
wond  of  whispering  voices,  and  softly-tread- 
ii^  footsteps ;  hushed  as  it  rose,  and  then 
doon  were  shut,  and  all  was  silent. 

They  had  gone  out  of  chapel — all  hushed 
and  still,  out  of  regard  to  the  unfortunate  one 
whom  he  had  recommended  to  them  from 
his  holy  place ;  and  now  my  host  and  his 
wife  entered  the  house. 

The  house,  as  I  found  afterwards,  stood  in 
a  little  back  court,  communicating  by  a  nar- 
row alley  with  the  principal  street  of  the 
respectable  market  and  borough  town  in 
which  it  was  situated.  At  the  end  of  the 
court  stood  the  chapel,  to  this  modest  tem- 
ple the  court  forming  a  sort  of  chapel-yard. 
The  building  was,  indeed,  modest,  in  the 
plainest  taste  of  those  puritan  fathers  to 
whom  the  present  congregation  owed  their 
origin :  it  was  of  brick-work,  ornamented  with 
a  little  freestone,  the  front  being  what  always 
reminded  me  of  two  owls'eyes.  The  back  lay 
towards  the  fields,  and  the  minister  s  garden 
surrounded  the  chapel  and  the  minister's 
l^ouse ;  so  the  air  was  very  sweet  and  plea- 
sant.   The  vines  and  pear-trees  were  trained 
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against  the  chapeI-window%  much,  I  shoulj 
fear,  to  the  temptation  of  the  little  urchit 
in  cliapeUtimOj  when  the  fruit  would  dangl 
most  provokingly  against  the  glass. 

The  modest  mansion  of  the  most  pioij 
and  gifted  minister — ^surrounded  by  a  prii 
little  flower-garden  and  white  palings — wi 
all  that  the  quiet  court  contained. 

The  minister's  wife,  my  hostess,  retume 
from  chapelj  and  soon  entered  my  chamberj 
a  smart,  compact,  neatly-made  figure,  tl 
very  picture  of  activitj.  Such  small,  deli- 
cate feet^  such  small,  delicate  white  bands^ 
a  face  of  so  much  spirit  and  meaning, ^ — a 
gesture  so  active  and  energetic, — habits  so 
frugal^  orderly,  and  exacts — ready  wit,  quick 
perceptions,  some  reading — and  proud  be- 
yond all  measure  of  her  husband  !  She  might 
well  be  proud  of  bim.  He  was  a  gifted  being, 
— "  oit  la  vef'tu  vOr-t-^Ue  se  nicker.^^  He  was  a 
priceless  jewel,  buried  in  this  little  obscure 
court,  of  this  insignificant  borough  town. 

"  He  ought  to  have  been  a  bishop/* 

There  were  no  bishops  in  his  church — ^In 
this  remnant  of  the  old  puritan  church  of 
days  gone  by — To  become  the  ill-paid  pastor 
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of  a  few  scanty  flocks,  that  was  the  sole  pre- 
fennentl  But  he  ought  not  to  have  been 
a  lidiop,  begging  your  pardon ;  nothing  in 
the  least  like  it.  He  ought  to  have  been 
wliat  he  was,  and  he  was  perfectly  con- 
tented. 

When  I  got  better, — how  we  used  to 
talk! 

I,  in  my  wild,  giddy  way,  began  —  you 
know  what  a  vain  creature  I  was  once.  My 
poor  lather,  you  know,  had  strange  humours. 
He  studied  Hobbes  and  Tindal,  and  he  was 
proud,  alas !  too  proud  of  my  wit  and 
iprightlj  parts ;  and  he  taught  me  to  laugh 
at  and  despise  all  the  humbugs  of  this 
vorld,  as  he  called  them,  the  science  of 
medicine,  and  the  practices  of  religion, — 
or  rather  doctors  and  priests,  —  being  the 
objects  of  his  most  supreme  contempt  and 
most  especial  ridicule. 

I  think,  if  my  memory  serves,  in  some 
place  in  the  Bible,  contempt  of  the  physician 
is  marked  as  the  characteristic  of  the  scoffer 
at  religion.  It  seems,  at  first,  an  odd  asso- 
ciation ;  but  1  really  believe  there  is  some- 
tMng  in  it.     It  may  be,  perhaps,  that  con- 
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tempt  of  the  physician,  who,  if  he  be  indeed 
a  physician,  must  be  at  least  much  better 
informed  in  his  dark,  mysterious  science 
than  ourselves,  marks  a  presumptuous,  dai^ 
ing,  unreasonable  sort  of  character, — a  cha- 
racter wanting  Teffoerence^  —  which  I  once 
heard  a  very  wise  man  enlarge  upon  as  both 
a  quality  and  a  virtue,  —  wanting  Tecermct 
for  that  which  its  own  ignorance  renders  it 
incapable  of  appreciating.  I  am  sure,  at 
least,  it  was  so  at  one  time  with  me — With 
my  fiather,  however,  it  certainly  had  a  more 
rational  foundation — it  arose  from  his  having 
seen  so  much  of  the  world.  He  had  seen  so 
much  pompous  pretence  to  knowledge,  where 
knowledge  was  not,  that  he  had  become  dis- 
trustful of  all  pretension  whatsoever ;  and  a 
gold-headed  cane,  or  a  gown  and  white 
bands,  were  always  enough  to  excite  his 
bile,  and  arouse  his  sarcastic  humour. 

Had  he  been  thrown  by  accident  into  an 
interior  such  as  this,  he  would,  I  believe, 
have  felt  as  I  learned  to  do. 

Ah,  my  dear !  what  should  I  have  done  in 
this  long,  long,  wearisome  illness,  which  it 
has  pleased  the  Almighty  to  lay  upon  me, 
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ludlnot  been  supported  by  those  consola- 
tioDS  which  this  good,  pious,  and  most  gifted 
fflio  fint  opened  up  to  me. 

They  made  me,  when  I  was  getting  bet- 
ter, a  sort  of  bed  upon  a  low  couch,  in  their 
little  parlour ;  this  parlour  opened  upon  their 
piettj  garden.  I  must  give  you  another  pic-- 
tore  or  two.  You  never  saw  anything  so 
pietty  as  this  little  garden,  and  in  such  a 
{dace,  too ! — surrounded  by  dead  walls  and 
the  backs  of  houses,  or  by  thick,  clipped 
privet  hedges  separating  it  from  the  neigh- 
Wing  fields. 

The  walls  were  covered  with  vines  and 
pear,  currant,  and  other  fruit-trees,  which 
made  them  look  pleasant.  The  garden  was 
laid  out  in  vegetables,  fruits,  and  neat  beds 
of  such  beautiful  flowers  !  My  dearest  host- 
ess was  a  little  vain  of  her  flowers — such  ra- 
Qoncoluses,  hyacinths,  and  anemones  ! — such 
lilacs,  roses,  and  lilies  !  —  yellow  day-lilies, 
jessamines,  honeysuckles,  and  lilies  of  the 
Talley ! — the  bees  and  butterflies  seemed  so 
to  delight  in  these  flowers — such  a  sweet 
hmn  of  life  and  happiness  ! 
Well,  the  casement  opened  upon  all  this 
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— 4t  might  be  one  foot  from  the  ground  oal]| 
—and  there  was  a  little  narrow  border,  wit 
roses  and  lilies  of  the  valley  mider  it» 
then  a  grass  plat,  and  then  flowers,  and  the 
cherry  trees,  and  so  on;   and  the  mantUn| 
vine  that  hung  over  it,  and  the  sun  shimi 
through  the  green  leaves  of  it,  with    tl 
rich   golden   yellow  transparency,   and   tl 
pretty  window  itself! 

Well,  this  parlour  had  a  large  open  soi 
of  fire-place,  almost  like  that  in  a  Dut 
kitchen,  and  it  had  a  brick  floor,  but  thei 
was  a  carpet  over  most  part  of  that ;  and  mf 
couch  was  put  at  right  angles  with  the  fir 
place,   my  feet  to  the  window,  so  that 
looked  out  upon  this  pretty  busy  garden. 

Sometimes  I  could  see  the  old  ladv^ 
(she  was  the  old  mother  of  the  pastor,)  in 
her  black  hood,  and  white  clear-starched 
apron  and  handkerchief,  tying  up  carnations ; 
sometimes  my  lively  hostess  trotting  about, 
her  peg  heels  clattering  merrily  upon  the 
gravel  walk,  gathering  her  fruit  for  her 
preserves,  or  for  her  delicious  pies;  some- 
times the  minister  himself,  walking  up  and 
down  in  thought;  and  sometimes  the  maid 
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getting  Tegetables  for  dinner.  It  was  so 
dieerfblly  quiet ! 

Thej  made  a  sort  of  circle  at  this  win- 
dow; the  minister  had  his  own  chair  and 
wnthig-table;  I  had  a  little  claw-tabie  of 
mj  own  by  my  couch;  the  two  ladies  an- 
other for  their  work  between  them.  The 
ladies  were  often  busied  at  their  household 
oecnpations^  for  we  had  no  finery  here ;  the 
p^paration  of  our  meals  was  inspected  by 
the  busy  hostess  herself  the  delicate  jellies^ 
the  sweet  broth,  those  bread  puddings — not 
to  be  got  out  of  a  housekeeper's  room,  were 
lil  from  her  hands.  With  what  gratitude  do 
I  recollect  all  these  pains  to  make  the  poor 
stranger  easy !  Pious  Christian,  dear,  excel- 
lent, valuable  woman,  wife,  and  mother ! 

Yes,  she  was  a  mother — the  Lord  had 
given  to  her  a  son. 

He  was  a  boy  then  about  thirteen  or  four- 
teen years  old,  or  so :  the  most  beautiful 
interesting  creature  that  ever  these  eyes 
heheld ;  tall  of  his  age  and  forward ;  his 
dark  large  soul-speaking  eyes,  almost  hid- 
den among  the  masses  of  rich  hair,  which 
Iris  mother  kept   so  beautifully  nice.     A 


m  his  way,  and  when  they  did,  i 
seem  to  like  them.    He  read  a 
and  when  his  father  and  I  were  t 
would  stand  in  the  corner  of  th< 
his  large  eyes  fixed  intently  upon  t 
ing  what  we  said  with  an  appet 
interest  very  uncommon  at  his  yean 

His  mother,  in  the  pride  and  jo, 
heart,   used   to    tell   me  of  his  w 
acquisitions  for  his  age;  his  fathe: 
smile   at  her  enthusiasm,  but  add, 
quiet  calm  manner, 

**  I  believe  he  really  is  a  remarkal 
but  what  is  that  to  Lady  Evelyn?" 
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CHAPTER  III. 

When  first  I  came  down  stairs  I  used  to 
he  horridly  tired  of  Sunday. 

Two  seryices  to  which  I  could  not  go,  and 
^uld  not  if  I  could ;  a  few  of  the  congre- 
ption,  the  plainest,  most  homely  citizens, 
joa  have  often  seen,  dropping  in  or  stop- 
pg  to  chat  with  the  minister  in  the  chapel 
pti — a  quiet  Sunday  walk,  a  quiet  cup  of 
I  tea,  chat,  and  in  the  evening  the  Bible 
wd  prayers  !  Other  days  I  could  amuse  my- 
self by  playing  at  cards,  or  solitaire  by  myself; 
bat  I  found  my  cards  and  solitaire  board 
put  away  upon  the  Sunday.  I  would  not 
inquire  for  them,  but  yawned  most  expres- 
^vely;  and  at  last,  in  my  flippant  way, 
Mked  Mr.  James  whether  he  could  possibly 
4ink  that  it  mattered  to  the  Almighty 
whether  I  played  at  patience,  or  dislocated 
^y  jaws  with  tmpatience  on  a  Sunday. 


f 
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poor    father's    school — tauo;ht  t 
tlio  Deity,  if  I  acknowledged   hi 
something  infinitely  too  august 
with  or  regard  the  paltry  matters  c 
"  No  ! — Can  you  possibly  belie 
"  Such  stuff,  do  you  mean  ? — ^yc 
"  That  what  I ;  such  a  poor,  L 
nificant  atom  as  I  am — can  do, 
that  Omnipotence  can   regard   it 
pooh  ! "     And  I  laughed  contempt 
I  felt. 

''  I  am  afraid  it  signifies  a  goa 
the  insignificant  atom  you  are  i 
consider  yourself,  what  it  can  suffer,' 
glanced  at  my  arm.  "  What  such 
nificant  atom  does  and  suffers,  m 
very  much  to  the  atom  itself — and  : 
influfmfrfil  «^— 
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from  the  sphere  of  his  care,  or  from  the  circle 
of  httjodgments — Depend  upon  it,  my  dear 
Udj  Eyeljn^  this  is  all  false  this  fine-sound- 
mg  {diilosaphy  —  God  is  everywhere,  or  he 
k  nowhere ;  and  his  wisdom  measures  things, 
Mt  SB  ihej  import  to  him,  the  all-sufficient, 
bl  as  they  import  to  us — It  has  pleased 
kim,  in  his  wisdom,  to  lay  down  laws  for  our 
giidiinoe  and  government,  and  it  has  pleased 
Idm  that  they  should  he  observed.  And  as  he 
ii  good^  and  loves  goodness — obedience — 
iriiieh  is  goodness — and  respect  for  the  faith 
md  feeling  of  others,  which  is  goodness — and 
Mtention  on  the  part  of  the  great  and  the 
&ir  to  set  a  good  example — which  is  good- 
ness^—or^  regarded  by  him . .  .  and,  therefore, 
M  you  are  both  of  the  great  and  also  of  the 
rery  j6dr — I  conceive  that  you  should  not 
play  at  cards  upon  the  sabbath  day." 

**  But  yawning — and  stretching — and  mur- 
moring — and  longing  for  Monday,  is  a  horrid 
ivay  of  spending  one's  time." 

**  But  why  yawn — and  stretch — and  mur- 
mur— and  long  for  Monday  ?  " 

''Because  I  have   nothing  else  on  earth 


liis  little  book-shelves,   and  besic 
could  much  bear  that  sort  of  read 
few  exceptions  our  novels  are  sue 
trash  r 

"  Ah,  dear   Lady  Evelyn !    arc 
awake  even  to  the  comprehension 
numerable  wants  in  which  you  live  1 
mental  eye,  like  eyes  one  has  re 
accustomed  to  darkness,   that   you 
even  know  that  there  is  light  ? — 
as  one  bom  blind  ? — ^Alas !  can  you 
ceive  the  deep  ignorance — the  mor 
ness — the  utter  destitution  of  spirit 
in  which  you  are  content  to  live  ?"— 
I  stared  ;  astonished,  and  half  an| 
"  What  can  you  mean  ? " 
"I   mean — can  you  not  even  ii 
purpose,  bv  wh^^y-  ^' 
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think,  whatever  you  may  say,  most  utter 
wte  of  time — It  is  such  drowsy  work ! — 
Our  chaplain  had  such  a  twang ;  he  was 
ihrays  half  asleep  himself;  and  then  his  ser- 
mons!— Life  like  a  journey — I  think  that 
TO8  his  staple  idea — A  horrid  bare  bit  of  the 
road  when  one  sat  listening  to  him  !'* 

"  Did  it  never  suggest  itself  to  you,  that 
there  were  other  purposes,  besides  going  to 
church,  to  be  answered  by  the  Sunday?" 

"  Oh,  yes — dining  early,  that  the  servants 
might  have  their  evenings.*" 
"Nothing  else?" 

"  Sacred  music — but  my  father  hated  sa- 
cred music,  so  we  never  had  any.  The  even- 
ings would  have  been  intolerable,  but  we 
played  cards :  my  father  would  not  allow 
dancing,  or  billiards,  he  thought  them  too 
noisy  —  so  we  played  cards;  and  we  read, 
too,  on  a  Sunday/' 
"What?" 

**  Oh,  anything — newspapers,  or  anything 
"-the  day  got  on  well  enough — and  I  am  sure 
'  cannot  see  any  harm  we  did — less  than  on 
'^ny  other  day ;  if  enjoyment  be  harm — We 
^  always  less  of  that,  to  be  sure." 
Vol.  l  f 


^^,  vyj  wiiicn,  1  suppose  y> 
pretend  to  be  indifferent?" 

''  What  knowledge  ?— What  refl. 

"  The  knowledge  of  yourself,  anc 
this  said  journey  of  yours  was  leadi 
said  he,  with  a  smile. 

"Knowledge  of  myself?  and  whi 
no,  indeed,  I  never  have  thought  of 
father  used  to  say,  philosophy  was 
tended  for  women/' 

"  Women  are  not  then  to  suffer  ant 

"  Suffer !  alas  the  pity  !— but  die  ?- 
the  less  one  thinks  about  that  the  bet 

"  Are  you  quite  sure  of  that  ?" 

"I  am  quite  sure  it  is  very  awfu! 
disagreeable — quite  inevitable — and 
good  can  thinking  of  it  do  ?"' 

"Render  it,  perhaps,  a  little  1^« 
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QBtried  by  human  experience — of  which  we 
io  know  nothing  and  can  know  nothing." 

"That  I  call  begging  the  question.'* 

''I  beg  your  pardon  —  what  is  begging 
the  question  ?** 

'*  Assuming  the  fact  which  remains  to  be 
proved — We  have  not  yet  decided  that  man 
cm  know  nothing,  and  does  know  nothing. 
M«i  have  been  found  who  professed  to  know 
a  great  deal.'' 

"Oh  yes!  the  Bible — but  that  is  quite 
another  thing." 

"  Quite  another  thing  !  —  another  from 
what  thing?" 

"Oh!  I  don't  know— but  the  Bible— oh 
why ! — ^it  is  not  like  other  books,  you  know." 

"Yes,  there  we  agree  at  last — I  do  think 
the  Bible  is  not  like  other  books." 

"One  does  not  think  of  going  to  it  to 
learn  much,  I  believe — I  mean,  my  father 
osed  to  treat  it  with  a  sort  of  affectionate 
kind  of  contempt  — I  believe  he  thought 
some  parts  of  it  very  good  reading  for  poor 
people — for  the  ignorant  vulgar." 

"I   think   that   opinion  was  a  just  one. 

F    2 
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all  know  our  duty,  and  there  is  not 
be  learned  there.'' 

*  Pardon  me ;  I  cannot  agree  with  j 

I  doubt  about  all  of  us  knowiu] 
by,  and  I  think  there  is  much  to  be  le 
ire." 

*  Well,  really,  now  what  should  I  \\ 
hink  I  know  the  commandments  wel 

see — I  honoured  my  father — dear 
n,  indeed  I  did — Murder?  very  inn( 
irder  with  these  eyes ! — ^The  next — ol 
ir  Brudenel,  T  am  innocent  of 
eft  ? — steal  only  hearts !  Covet  ? — I  c 
thing  but  Mrs.  James'  share  in  your^s. 
'^  I  do  indeed  believe  you  are  an  inno< 
ileless  creature,"  said  he,  with  tenden 
ut,  sweet  Lady  Evelyn,  this  world  is  fi 
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we  not    accustom    ourselves    to    look    to 

itr 

**  Ah  that  country ! — all  dark,  vague,  un- 
sitisfactory." 

"  There  is  a  better  country,"  he  repeated. 

**  But  dear  me !  how  little  do  we  know." 

**  Ay,  how  little  do  we  know — ^but  whose 
fioltisthat?" 

"The  fault  of  the  subject." 

"  Or  the  fault  of  not  considering  the  sub- 
ject?—Of  spending  Sundays  in  cards,  yawn- 
iDgs,  and  murmuring,  instead  of  employing 
it  in  directing  our  thoughts,  our  hearts,  our 
hopes,  to  that  future  which  must  and  will 
come ;  and  preparing  ourselves  in  this  present 
for  that  future  ?  In  short,  dear  Lady  Evelyn, 
the  Sunday  was  evidently  intended  to  be 
given  to  other  thoughts  than  those  of  this 
world — ^intended,  by  repeated  interruptions 
of  the  regular  business  of  life,  to  prevent 
oar  attention  being  too  exclusively  engaged 
in  it — ^to  be  the  means,  in  fine,  of  training 
us  for  that  higher  and  spiritual  life,  so  con- 
sonant to  our  nature — ^that  it  is  the  onli/  life 
in  which  that  nature  can  find  rest  or  peace." 

I    will    not,    for   indeed   I  have  neither 
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Strength  nor  ability  left, — I  will  not  endea- 
vour to  lay  before  you,  dear  Fanny,  the  steps 
by  which  this  good  man  gradually  led  me 
into  that  course  of  thinking  which  has  been 
a  source  to  me,  of  such  inexpressible  sap- 
port  and  comfort.  His  teachings  were  con- 
tinued and  earnest,  till  he  brought  me  to 
a  sense  of  those  relations,  and  those  duties, 
which  had  scarcely  ever  before  been  the 
subject  of  my  thoughts. 

He  loved  especially  to  shew,  how  the 
teaching  of  his  divine  Master  applied  itself 
to  those  hidden  mysteries  of  being,  on  which 
all  our  weUrbdng  depends;  how  the  Christ- 
ian life,  in  its  perfection,  is  the  perfection  of 
our  nature,  and  the  perfection  of  our  happi- 
ness ;  how  duty,  faith,  disinterested  virtue,  and 
affectionate  love,  are  the  only  true  happi- 
ness and  excellence  of  man.  He  would  call 
duty  the  sdt  of  life ;  and  then  shew,  by  his 
example,  how  sweet  and  animated  a  life  de- 
voted to  duty  was. 

He  was  certainly  a  very  clever  man ;  and 
to  see  him  buried  in  this  obscure  comer  of  an 
obscure  town,  was  to  me  provoking  and  pain- 
ful.    But  he  had  his  good  reasons  for  that 
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too.  Indeed,  his  whole  life  was  planned 
opoo  his  own  convictions.  Most  lives  are 
wenlj  the  result  of  accident — ^people,  in 
gflDeral,  I  think,  have  neither  wills  nor  con- 
Tictions  of  any  kind ;  like  the  animals,  they  go 
M  they  are  led ;  but  with  some  rarer  spirits  it 
18  not  so— Life  with  them  is  a  beautiful  poem, 
to  epic,  or  a  pastoral,  as  it  may  be ;  but  it  is 
a  jifafi,  it  has  a  beginning,  a  middle,  and  an 
end ;  it  has  a  purpose,  an  aim — and  it  has  a 
result. 

I  fancied  he  might,  after  all,  have  too 
much  of  that  sort  of  indolence  and  indiffer- 
ence, which  makes  many  characters  accept 
contentedly  an  obscurity  for  which  they  were 
not  intended  by  nature;  because  it  spares 
them  the  pains  and  exertions  of  a  more 
aniouted  sphere. 

I  felt  provoked  to  see  the  tranquillity 
with  which  this  rarely-gifted  creature  fleeted 
away  the  time  among  people  so  far  below 
him  in  every  respect,  as  they  all,  even  his 
clever  wife  included,  were. 

"You  talk  of  duties,  and  of  being  ac- 
countable for  talents,"  said  I  to  him,  one 
day,  **  and  here  are  you  hiding  your  talent 
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in  a  napkin,  slumbering  away  life  in  con- 
tented obscurity,  with  abilities  to  dictate  to 
a  senate,  or  to  rule  a  diocese.  How  can  yov 
be  satisfied  to  do  this — to  throw  away  sucli 
gifts  as  yours  ?'' 

^*  Granting  the  gifts,  for  the  sake  of  ar 
gument;  but  their  extent  remains  to  Ix 
proved,*'  said  he  cheerfully ;  "  I  deny  that  1 
am  throwing  them  away." 

"  It  is  throwing  them  away  to  pass  life  ii 
this  comer  of  the  world — or  rather  come 
out  of  the  world — I  am  persuaded  it  is  th< 
greatest  mistake  in  the  world  for  men  to  d< 
nothing  at  all,  and  then  think  that  they  d< 
very  greatly,  because,  forsooth,  they  have  n 
ambition — No  ambition ! — a  mere  excuse  fa 
indolence,  or  for  the  indulgence  of  a  certai 
delicate  morality ;  which  I  believe  to  be  n 
ifaorality  at  all,  inasmuch  as  it  is  far  too  fin 
for  every-day  use.  If  all  the  gifted  men  3 
the  world  acted  in  this  way,  and  forsook  tk 
world,  because  the  world  was  not  goc 
enough  for  them — where  would  the  wor 
be?" 

"  I  quite  agree  with  you." 

"  You  do? — How  inconsistent !" 
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•"  I  do  not  see  the  inconsistency. — If  you 
Dean  that  I  am  one  of  those  over-delicate 
moralists ;  I  beg  to  assure  you  I  am  no  such 
thing. — I  would  have  gone  into  the  world  of 
which  you  speak,  if  that  world  had  wanted 
me ;  or,  indeed,  had  offered  me  a  place  in  it, 
which  it  never  did — and  if  I  had  not  found — 
besides,  a  world  here.  Are  men,  then,  who 
happen  to  live  out  of  that  great  world  of 
yours,  of  so  infinitely  little  value,  that  their 
Terj  souls  are  beneath  the  attention  of  a 
man  of  sense  and  vigour? — I  do  not  see,  and 
I  do  not  believe,  that  these  good  people  who 
soiTound  me,  are  not  as  capable  of  feeling, 
suffering,  understanding  or  misunderstanding 
their  relations  and  duties,  as  the  finest  ladies 
and  gentlemen  in  the  world." 

"  Oh !  but  the  influence,  the  power  of 
domg  good — had  you  filled  an  eminent  sta- 
tion, as  you  certainly  might  have  done,  in 
the  Church!" 

"You  forget — that  Church  is  closed  to 
me— I  do  not  say — for  it  would  not  be  true, 
that  had  the  course  of  my  thoughts  and  edu- 
cation made  me  a  member  of  that  Church ; 
and  had  a  place  of  influence  and  dignity  been 

F   5 
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offered  by  drcumstances  to  me,  that  I  would 
not  have  accepted  it ;  and  perhaps  I  should 
have  found  a  natural  pleasure  in  performing 
the  duties  of  an  eminent,  rather  than  of  an 
obscure  station — ^but  it  was  not  offered  to  me. 
— Very  serious  convictions  on  my  part  ren- 
dered it  impossible  for  me  to  minister  in 
that  Church ;  and  yet  to  be  a  minister  of 
Christ  has  always  been  the  ambition  of  my 
character — ^I  have  very  early  been  impressed 
with  a  profound  sense  of  the  truth  of  this 
great  revelation ;  of  its  immense  importance 
to  mankind,  even  in  this  world.  And  I  felt 
myself  singled  out  from  among  the  young 
men  of  my  acquaintance  for  this  particular 
task.  Some  of  them  went  one  way,  some 
another — they  have  mostly  done  well  in  their 
more  worldly  callings ;  and,  in  serving  them- 
selves, have  not  forgotten  to  serve  others. 
Mine  was  a  higher  vocation ;  I  chose  it  de- 
liberately, as  the  best  and  highest  purpose 
to  which  I  could  devote  my  faculties — ^The 
extent  of  the  field  in  which  it  was  given  me 
to  labour  was  not  mine  to  choose ;  but  the 
purpose  of  my  labours  was — I  have  not  had 
reason  to  think  those  labours  thrown  away.'" 
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I  was  silent  a  moment ;  then — 
"Yet  to  see  you  so  lost!'' 
""I  deny  that  I  am  lost:' 
"And  your  boy ! — that  beautiful  boy ! — is 
ie  too^o  forgive  me — is  he,  too,  to  be  no- 
dung  but  a  dissenting  minister  ?" 

The  mother's  head  was  suddenly  raised 
from  the  stocking  she  was  mending^--an  ear- 
nest, sharp,  quick  glance,  first  at  her  hus- 
band, then  at  me — her  eyes  were  then  bent 
<Hi  the  stocking  again. 
He  did  not  see  it ;  I  did. 
^  It  is  a  high  vocation,"  said  he  to  him- 
self. 
** What  is?" 

**  That  of  endeavouring  to  diffuse  import- 
ant truth — ^To  diflftise  important  truth,"  con- 
tinned  he,  as  if  speaking  to  himself.  "  What 
wthat? — It  is  to  carry  light  into  the  dark 
chambers  of  the  human  mind, — to  carry 
Wm  into  the  sore  places  of  the  human 
heart,  —  to  bestow  upon  man  more  than 
food,  more  than  raiment,  more  than  health, 
niore  than  gold,— order,  system,  justice,  good- 
11688 — comprehension,  understanding,  hope, 
and  peace. — ^To  assist  in  the  grand  purpose — 
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the  education  of  the  race ;  not  the  A,  B, 
education  merely  of  science  and  literature, 
but  the  higher  education  of  the  souL  .  .That 
education  which  elevates  man  to  the  hero, 
to  the  angel,  almost  to  the  god, — to  be  a 
creattire  blest  and  blessing, — full  of  light* 
and  radiant  of  light, — full  of  heaven,  and 
diffusive  of  heaven  J — restoring  the  lost  image 
of  that  paradise  of  the  soul,  which  was  in- 
deed no  cunningly  devised  fable  — .  •  ,  I  can-^ 
not,  and  I  do  not  think,  that  a  life  should 
be  called  lost,  when  devoted  to  a  purpose 
such  as  this  — ...  Though  he  be  nothing  but 
a  poor  dissenting  minister"  .  .  . 

He  smiled  with  a  sweet,  arch  expression 
of  the  eye,  which  shewed  he  was  not  the 
least  in  the  world  offended. 

"  But  yet,"— said  his  wife,  and  the  stocking 
now  fell  with  her  arms  on  her  lap,  as  she 
looked  at  him  steadily  and  consideringly, 
'*  all  may  not  find  their  happiness  in  it." 

"  For  those  who  do  not,  it  is  not  the  vo- 
cation." 

"And  the  boy — if  he  should  not — would 
you  condemn  him  ?"  said  I. 

"  Condemn ! — most  certainly,  and  certainly 
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not  I  condemn  no  one  to  be  as  happj  and 
eontented  as  I  have  been  myself." 

''But  if  he  should  not  find  that  happiness 
for  kirn  which  was  happiness  for  you?" 

'^  I  am  inclined  to  think  and  to  hope  that 
hewiU." 
"Hope ! — oh,  do  not  say  you  hope  it !" 
"Well,  I  expect  it." 

"Bat  if  he  should  not?"  said  the  wife 
anxiously. 

"  My  dear  Jane,  he  is  only  fourteen  years 
of  age.  A  few  more  years  will  settle  this 
matter  of  itself." 

At  this  moment  the  door  opened,  and  the 
subject  of  our  conversation,  this  beautiful, 
lovely  boy,  himself  appeared,  book  in  hand  : 
■-some  difficulty  in  his  lesson. 

"  I  will  go  with  you  into  the  study,"  said 
his  father  ;  "  you  must   get   your  lexicon." 
And  father  and  son  left  the  apartment. 
The  mother  sighed. 

**  Nothing  will  ever  convince  me,"  said  I, 
in  answer  to  her  sigh,  "  nothing  will  ever 
make  me  value  all  these  negatives — this  no 
reputation,  no  advancement,  no  appreciation, 
^this  village  Hampdenism,  and  silent,  mute, 
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inglorious  Miltonism.    Ob,  if  I  bad  such 
son  \  it  would  break  my  heart,  in  spite  of  all 
this  fine  talking,'" 
The  mother  sighed  again,  and  then  said, 
'*  I  think  a  good  deal  as  jou  do,  I  con- 
fess." 

"  You   do  ? — You   are   right,  a   thousand 
times  right-" 

"  But  what  career  is  open  to  him  T 
She  can  talk  like  a  rational  creature,  at 
leasts  thought  I. 

"  Why,  there  are  a  good  many  careers, 
even  with  the  disadvantage  he  labours  un- 
der. The  law,  diplomacy,  or  to  be  attached 
to  some  noble  family  as  private  secretary,  or 
— ^many  are  pushed  forward  in  that  way  to 
distinction.  But  to  languish  away  life  here 
—oh  !  it  never,  never  will  do." 

"  A  good  education,  which  he  is  receiving, 
will  be  the  necessary  condition  of  all  suc- 
cess," said  the  mother,  half  to  herself;  "  and 
so  far  Mr.  James  is  quite  right ;  and  time 
will  perhaps  assist  us  in  coming  to  a  deter- 
mination as  to  his  ftiture  destiny." 

^'  Yes,  true ;  and  depend  upon  me,  dearest 
madam,  we  will,  when  the  time  comes,  find 
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wm  path  or  other  for  him.  I  onlj  wish  to 
flee  tlie  seeds  of  an  honest  ambition  scattered 
io  jam;  and  his  mind. — Indeed,  this  indif- 
Areoee  is  the  only  fault  your  delightful 
ioflhaod  has." 

''Perhaps  we  must  not  call  it  a  fault," 
flud  the  fiiultless  wife;  for  to  hear  him 
U&med  in  the  least  degree,  without  defend- 
ing him,  was  to  her  impossible.  ^*  A  fiiult 
it  must  not  be  called — I  have  known  many 
people,  as  you,  madam,  justly  said,  who  mis- 
took indolence  for  philosophy;  but  this  is 
indeed  not  the  case  here.  No  one  labours 
more  strenuously  or  more  usefully  than  my 
hosband — You  cannot  imagine  the  change 
ke  has  made  here  since  we  came  —  How 
be  has  raised  the  tone  of  society  in  every 
class;  how  he  has  contrived  to  inspire  pure 
tastes  and  pure  morals,  among  an  eating, 
drinking,  card-playing,  scaudal-mongering 
set,  as  were  the  better  sort — and  a  spirit  of 
order,  sobriety,  and  good-housewifery,  among 
the  alehouse  frequenters !  He  is  respected 
hy  high  and  low,  rich  and  poor — ^The  very 
Church  people  themselves  honour  and  prize 
him.   Mr.  Lambert  comes  to  him  for  advice 
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frequently ;  they  act  cheerfully  together  — 
No,  indeed,  we  must  not  call  Mr.  Jame® 
thrown  away/* 

"A great  distinetioo,  truly!  for  a  man  likfl 
Mr.  James  to  be  condescended  to  by  a  ma 
like  Mr,  Lambert — not  worthy^  as  the  vulj 
say,    to  hold   the    candle  to  him — a  greall 
distinction,  truly,  to  be  allowed  to  adtimMi 
L^nbert ! " 

"  Well,"  said  she  good-humouredly,  **  one^ 
must  confess  it  is  the  highest  honour  he  has 
ever  arrived  at/' 

"  If  he  must  be  only  an  adviser^  he  ought 
to  advise  a  King  upon  his  throne,'^  said  I, 
vulgarly  enough.  "  And  your  son  must  and 
shall  do  something  better  than  this,  at 
least/' 

"  We  will  hope  so,"  said  the  mother. 

And  from  this  conversation  dated  in  the 
mother's  mind  completely  new  views  and 
wishes  with  respect  to  this  cherished  son. 

Have  I  done  wrong  ?  Have  I  done  right 
thus  to  scatter  the  seeds  of  ambition  in  her 
mind? 

The  end  must  shew.  My  brother,  in  love 
for  me,  and  in  respect  for  the  gratitude  I 
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owed  them,  —  you  know  how  he  does  love 
me, — hss  determined  to  protect  and  forward 
this  young  man  in  his  career. 

Luckily,  you  know,  we  are  not  in  the 
least  of  the  strait-laced  school  with  respect 
to  the  Church,  so  his  being  a  dissenter  is 
lather  an  advantage  than  otherwise  in  the 
eyes  of  my  brother. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

A  YOUNG  man  and  a  young  woman 
dking  under  the  rocks  together. 
The  young  man  was  dressed  as  m< 
shion  dress  when  engaged  in  shootii 
hing-excursions.     The  young  woman 
very  simple  dress  of  printed  cotton,  i 
lall  round  cap ;  the  make  of  the  dress 
Stic ;  the  excessive  delicacy  and  neatnc 
were  most  remarkable.    She  was  weej 
B  arm  was  round  her  waist,  and  he  pn 
)T  head  kindly  and  fondly  to  his  bosom 
«  The  child  will  be  better  l" 
"  The  child— poor  little  thing !— but 
►u,  must  you  go  away?'' 
"Indeed,  my  love!    my   lily!"   hen 
>wn  his  head,  and  kissing  her  eyes,  — 
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satisfied.    He  has  written  most  urgently; 
has  commanded  me  home ;  and  if  I  did 

obey ;  and  that  pretty  promptly  too,  I 
uld  have  the  devil  and  all  about  my  ears — 
dry  those  pretty,  pretty  eyes,  and  let  us 
in,  and  look  at  your  baby/^ 
rhey  stood  over  the  humble  cradle,  under 
t  humble  roof;  she,  her  arms  clasped 
nd  his,  clinging,  as  it  were,  for  support ; 
ing  first  on  him,  then  on  her  child.  He 
Qced  more  curiosity  than  tenderness,  as 
n  do  when  they  gaze  upon  their  firstborn. 
'  You  must  take  care  of  the  shaver,^'  said 
''Ay,  innocent  as  he  lies  there,  he 
1  be  heir  to  thirty  thousand  good  pounds 
sar,  and  castles,  and  so  on.  My  father 
I  be  more  surprised  than  pleased,  I  sus- 
t,  with  all  his  liberal  ideas,  when  he  finds 

heir  he  makes  such  a  fuss  about,  already 
'0  and  kicking.'^ 

*  Well,  when  I  do  introduce  you — I  wish 
lieaven  I  could  do  it  at  this  moment,^'  said 

as  she  raised  the  newly-awakened  and 
ling  infant  in  her  arms,  and  pressing  it 
dly  to  her  bosom,  looked  upon  it  with  all 


,^v.vriLcuing  words 

on  this  bewitching  young  creaturt 
he  had   been  for  twelve  months  \ 
le  happiest  of  human  beings ;  as 
le  loveliest  and  the  tenderest. 
Six  months  more !  and  she  might  1 
ke  a  cropped  lilj,  faded  and  discc 
eeping  over  the  little  bed  on  which 
3ad  little  in&nt.     Six  months  mor 
3r  poor  widowed  mother  was  braidii 
>lden  hair  over  those  stiff,  cold,  mot 
atures ;  beautiful  in  their  waxen  impi 

*  heavenly  rest,  after  the  choaking  st: 

*  a  death  of  despair.  Six  months 
id  the  poor  widow  herself  was  lying 
le  turf,  by  the  side  of  the  little 
ound  that  marked  the  daughter's 
nd  this  was  the  end  of  the  young 
Mlestrian  tour. 

One  only  relic  remainpH   r^^  -"    '  * 
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ittle  letter-case  of  black  satin,  beautiAilly 
tcbed,  the  very  picture  of  simple,  humble 
tj  the  workmanship  and  the  gift  of  his  de- 
itted  wife  in  happier  days  ;  and  this  letter- 
tse  he  had  put  into  the  secret  drawer  of  his 
>Tit]Dg-case ;  a  writing-case  without  which 
le  never  travelled ;  and  this  was  all  the  feel- 
ing be  shewed  upon  the  occasion,  for  he  was 
hosj  about  other  things. 
He  had  been  summoned  home  to  marry  a 
k  GoQDtess  in   her  own  right,  the   very  first 
1  Bttch  in  England ;  a  haughty,  fanciful,  dis- 
I    ttifiil  ybung  woman,  who  thought  the  very 
ttrth  she  trod  on  not  good  enough  to  hold 
kf ;  who  thought  herself  degraded  by  the 
^  eyes  that  only  gazed  upon   to  admire 
ber.    He  became  a  very  important  man  in 
ererybody's  eyes  but  his  own  and  his  wife's. 
He  was,  in  truth,  a  man  of  a  simple,  affec- 
tkmate  character,  and  possessed  a  very  com- 
hoQ-piace,  not  to  say  feeble,  understanding, 
<iuite  the   reverse   of  his    clever,    sarcastic 
fcther — as  described  by  Lady  Evelyn,  whose 
^    brother  he  was.     He  had,  like  his  sister,  re- 
^    c«iTed  a  most  imperfect  education ;  for  the 
P^  now  taken  with  the  children  of  the 
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higher  classes  were  almost  imknowi 
days.  Men  grew  up  much  as  m 
formed  them ;  and,  in  general,  with 
careless  ideas,  or  no  ideas  at  all  wit 
to  the  duties  and  the  relations  in  w 
stood  to  society.  He  did  not,  I 
young  men  of  fiishion  of  his  day,  los 
in  the  vortex  of  the  world,  for  1 
were  in  some  respects  peculiar,  and 
reverse  of  what  the  vulgar  call  arit 
he  loved  botany,  conchology,  chemist 
than  courts  or  politics ;  sketching  be 
haranguing ;  and  a  country  home,  ai 
of  deer,  and  a  garden  of  plants,  m 
lev6es,  ambassadors*  or  ministers' 
&c.  And  for  this,  his  wife  desp 
from  the  very  bottom  of  her  haugh 
tious  heart.  The  stronger  charactc 
two,  she  forced  him  into  the  care 
she  liked  and  he  hated,  in  which 
even  according  to  his  own  ideas,  a  ^ 
figure — and  all  the  splendour  of  his 
fortunes  could  hardly  conceal  this  tr 
others. 

One  daughter  alone  blessed  the 
this  ill-matched  pair;  a   bitter   dii 
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;  first ;  but  soon,  when  there  appear- 
bance  of  any  other  heir,  the  Countess 
0  appropriate  the  little  daughter,  and 
d  was  reared  in  all  the  pride,  pomp, 
camstance  in  which  her  mother  de- 
;  and  the  seeds  of  arrogance  and  sel- 
were  sown  in  a  heart  violent,  daring, 
f-willed  by  nature.  Before  the  time, 
le  daughter,  no  longer  a  child,  should 
!Come  the  rival,  instead  of  the  idol  of 
lineering  mother,  and  the  contentions 

such  characters  might  have  taught 
oth  a  few  of  those  lessons  which  no 
i  on  earth  could  teach  either  of  them, 
:her  died,  and  the  child  was  left  the 

of  all  her  titles,  all  her  wealth,  and 

pride. 

iEither  married  again. 

time,   he  chose  a  pretty,  good-hu- 

young  lady,  who  also  in  due  time 
laving  him  a  son  and  a  daughter; 
^r  this  he  did  not  feel  inclined  to  try 

any  more;  but  retiring  to  a  country- 

a  most  remote  part  of  the  country, 
lis  shells,  his  lizards,  his  hortus  siccus^ 
cibles,   he   continued   to   pass  away 
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what  some  might  call  a  very  innocent  lii 
But  that  life  little  merits  the  name,  which 
passed  in  the  selfish  indulgence  of  taste 
however  harmless,  to  the  neglect  of  all  tl 
graver  duties^  That  life  cannot  be  called  ir 
nocent,  which  merely  permits  evilj  and  sel 
dom  does  it. 

Such  was  the  brother  of  Lady  Evelyn 
Brudenel,  who,  her  arm  shattered,  and  her 
delicate  frame  much  shaken  by  the  terrible 
accident,  etill  lay  at  the  good  ministers; 
there  her  young  and  fashionable  husband 
had  been  to  visit  her  ;  but*  fearing  to  in- 
commode the  kind  host  and  hostess,  his  visit 
had  been  short. 

It  had,  however,  been  sufficient  to  excite 
in  his  gay  and  thoughtless,  but  kind  and 
feeling  heart,  sentiments  of  the  warmest 
gratitude,  and  he  shared  with  his  lovely 
wife  the  desire  to  benefit,  in  some  impor- 
tant manner,  those  to  whom  she  had  become 
so  warmly  attached. 

Accustomed  to  the  world,  to  its  scenes  of 
splendour  and  excitement,  much  as  these 
young  people  admired,  it  was  impossible  for 
them  to  comprehend  the  true  circumstances 
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of  Mr.  James  and  his  £Eimily.  To  them  an 
obscurity  so  complete  appeared  the  greatest 
of  misfortunes ;  to  be  endured,  with  patience, 
if  unavoidable,  but  to  be  avoided  by  every 
means  in  one's  power.  The  tranquil  con- 
tentment they  witnessed  in  Mr.  James  him- 
self to  them  seemed  the  most  unaccountable 
apathy;  an  apathy  which,  in  spite  of  their 
respect  and  admiration  for  the  minister, 
they  could  not  help  secretly  blaming. 

With  the  common  prejudices  of  those 
who  live  in  the  great  world,  they  could 
not  conceive  of  interests  out  of  that  world ; 
they  forgot  that  mankind  is  everywhere,  and 
that  man  is  everywhere  interesting  to  man — 
that  the  story  is  much  the  same,  whether 
bound  in  velvet  and  gold,  or  in  yellow  can- 
vass— nay,  they  did  not  know  that  there  is 
a  truth  and  reality  in  its  more  simple  pages, 
too  often  hidden  in  the  glitter  and  &lse 
lights  of  a  more  splendid  life.  Mr.  James 
bad  looked  at  life  with  a  sober  and  steady 
eje.  He  did  not  despise  the  advantages 
which  wealth  and  station  may  procure ;  the 
large  "  working  circle,"  as  the  Germans 
would  say,  which  they  open  to  their  pos- 

VOL.  I.  G 


lo  temptations  to  which  wealth  an 
"cpose  us,  have   tlie  wisdom  and  a 
jsist  the  syren   voice  of  pleasure 
>l6noe,  and  to  fill  their  own  workii 
ith  the  efforts  of  wisdom  and  virtue 

He  believed  that  the  extent  of  the 
as  a  trifling  matter^  in  comparison  w 
lanner  in  which  the  task  appointed  v 
lied ;  that  there  is  work  enough  ever 
id  for  every  one,  and  for  every  one  st 
on  in  performing  it  well. 

Appointed  to  preside  over  this  litt 
iure  dissenting  congregation,  he  ha 
[ied  himself  to  the  task  with  unreno 
isiduity.  He  had  likewise,  in  his  tr 
»tirement,  devoted  much  time  to  1 
id  learning.  His  inquiries  had  beei 
mnd,  and  his  meditations  had  led  t 
lumination  of  subjects,  in  his  opinion 
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not  the  golden  mine  it  has  since  beeome ; 
nn  got  fame  rather  than  money  for  their 
fa  aad  ink*  He  remained,  what  moat 
ftofie  m^bt  call,  poor,  but  what  he  felt  to 
ie  lidb;  for  he  had  enough  to  gratify  his 
vife'a  aimple  taate,  enough  for  his  mother, 
CBODgh  for  hia  child,  enough  for  himself; 
lad  enough  for  the  exercise  of  the  delicate, 
nd  to  them,  expensive  hospitality,  which 
<hcj  oflSsred  to  the  Lady  Evelyn. 

The  Lady  Evelyn's  appearance,  in  this 
naple  circle,  exercised  upon  Mr.  James's 
life  some  such  an  effect  as  we  might 
iuLCj  to  have  resulted,  when  the  divinities 
tf  Olympus  are  said  to  have  descended 
UBong  the  habitations  of  men;  or  ratha* 
lodi  as  the  Angel  visit  produced  up(m 
Adam  in  paradise. 

Had  Mr.  James  been  a  man  of  modem 

times,  a  man  as  too  many  men  are  now — 

^en  religion,  sound   principle,  strict  mo- 

olitjr,  fidelity   to    duties    and    obligations. 

Wig-considered   sacred,  is  looked  upon  as 

t  mistake  rather  than  as  a  virtue ;  when 

^  18  questioned,  all  disputed ;  bad  he  been 

^  Gennan,  or  a  Frenchman  of  sentiment, 

o  2 
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instead  of  an  Englishman  of  rectitude 
simple  principle,  what  consequences  n 
not  this  adventure  have  produced  ? — Y 
he,  the  most  refined  of  human  beings,  g 
with  the  most  exquisite  sense  of  beauty, 
the  most  delicate  perception  of  all  that 
graceful,  lovely,  and  fair,  held  this  an. 
being  in  his  arms — saw  those  transcends 
lovely  eyes  open  to  meet  his,  that  long  si 
hair  falling  in  profusion  over  his  breast ; 
the  dangerous  intimacy  of  that  little  par 
beheld  that  form,  than  which  the  Pap 
goddess  herself  did  not  possess  one  i 
faultless,  wrapped  in  folds  of  the  fairest  1; 
those  delicate,  yet  most  sweetly  exprei 
features  turned  to  him ;  that  sweet  eye 
on  him,  or  bent  on  earth,  in  tender  mu 
as  he  taught,  and  that  voice  of  swe< 
harmony,  giving  forth  her  playfiil  coi 
dictions,  or  yet  sweeter  acquiescence  in  i 
he  said ! — 

Here  was  sympathy !  here  was  the  i 
netic  election  of  souls ! — for  his  wisdom 
finement,  and  goodness,  proved  as  encfa 
ing  to  her — ^as  all  her  world  of  enchantm 
could  possibly  prove  to  him. 
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Let  118  for  a  moment  picture  the  insidi- 
ous flame  of  passion,  lighted  from  the  small 
qMurk  of  imagination  in  this  little  paradise. 
What  torments !  what  agonies !  what  horrors  ! 
where  all  had  been  peace  and  harmony. 
The  man,  so  calm,  so  contented,  so  useful, 
80  good, — ^his  days  a  prey  to  tormenting 
wishes,  to  intoxicating  roTeries,  to  delicious 
imaginations;  his  nights,  a  fever  of  restless 
passion! 

Where  are  his  peaceful  and  useful  labours, 
his  calm  and  earnest  philanthopy,  his  intel- 
lectual efforts  and  meditations,  his  cheerful 
and  happy  rest  at  home  ?  And  she ;  where 
is  her  innocent  gaiety,  her  childish  purity, 
her  simple  carelessness  ? —  .... 

Devoured  by  new  sensations,  unaccounta- 
ble to  herself  and  ill  understood ;  a  prey  to 
vehement  imaginations,  and  yet  alive  to  all 
she  is  doing  and  has  done ! — For  what  has 
she  done?  how  has  she  repaid  the  tender 
care  she  has  received  ? — Alas  the  wife  !  the 
usefal,  the  devoted  wife  !  whose  heart  and 
whose  life  was  bound  up  in  him — the  hus- 
band of  her  virgin  love— the  bone  of  her 
bone — the  flesh  of  her  flesh — blinked,  alas ! 


.  out?,  witn  her  simple  ab 

ative  spirit,  her  every-day  useful  \? 
ow  shall  she  compete  with  this  anj 
le  spheres  ?-'^Her  plain  sense,  he: 
umest    temper,    her    warm    and 
dart»  her   little   precise   figure,  th 
Brsonification  of  comfort  and  home 
re  they  before  all  that  imaginatic 
ictore    of   passion,    sweetness^    lov^ 
dd  loye-^alas !  alas !  what  a  ruin  i& 

And  is  this  heaven  ?--— And  is  th 
ratitude  to  this  good  Samaritan,  t 
er  of  her  treasure,  that  priceless, 
lestimable  treasure,  her  husband's 
ad  abandon  her  to  the  howling 
F  deathless  interminable  despair? — I 
mUncipatioa?  Is  this  bliss,  ineffiibl 
aly  pure  ?—  .... 

And  did  these  dire  consequences 
•om  the  accidentJil  tv.^-*— 
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of  these  eril:  consequences,  in  the  slightest 
,1 


For  he  was  a  christian  husband  and  a 
duistian  Bum. — He  was  an  English  husband 
and  aa  Epglidi  maar— when  he  lecdyed  ajt 
the  altar  and  took  to  his  arms  the^  woman 
his  yoirthful  heart  had  selected,  and  received 
the  TOWS  of  her  Tii^gin  heart  in  return ;  he 
took  her  Jer  evdr.^^From  that  iJMrtant  ima- 
gination roved  no  more.  She  was  his,  and 
he  was  hers,*^hu6band  and  wife;  strong 
holy  bond  I  knit  by  habit  as  wdl  as  by  priur 
fiple. 

The  idea  even  of  infidelity  never  crossed 
his  mind ;  it  was  a  thing  impossible,  out  of 
the  drele  even  of  Ins  thoughts.  The  vir- 
tnous  man  is  clad  in  the  panoply  of  heaven 
—he  bears  a  charmed  life ;  for  him  there 
18  not  even  temptation;  the  wily  tempter 
looks  askanee  and  passes  on-^he  cannot 
eater  into  the  holy  temple  of  unsullied 
thought. 

And,  therefore,  Mr.  James  and  the  lovely 
Lady  Evelyn  could  receive  the  most  exqui- 
site delight  from  each  other's  society,  with- 
out its  ever  entering  into  their  heads  to  be 
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in  loye  with  one  another — though  they  di6 
love  one  another  most  sincerely — and,  there- 
fore, it  never  entered  into  the  heads  of  any 
one  of  the  party  to  fear  or  to  doubt  either 
themseWes  or  others — because  their  princi- 
ples were  so  sound,  their  conjugal  fidelity 
so  perfect,  that  it  was  a  matter  of  course, — 
it  was  their  life.  They  had  not  in  thoss 
days  heard  questions  debated,  which  now 
occupy  all  mankind. — ^I  do  not  mean  that 
Mr.  James  was  ignorant  of  such  questions; 
but  they  were  as  speculations,  quite  remote 
from  the  course  of  real  life.  The  sanctity 
of  marriage  was,  as  I  said  before,  not  only 
a  principle  but  a  habit;  and  superior  man 
as  he  was,  a  virtuous  habit,  no  doubt,  ex- 
ercised a  most  excellent  influence  even  on 
him. 

Most  true  it  was,  not  one  thought,  but 
what  heaven  itself  might  have  witnessed, 
ever  stained,  for  one  single  instant  of  time, 
the  bosom  of  any  one  of  this  happy  little 
company. 

He  led  her  willing  and  most  docile  mind 
into  those  paths  of  peace  which  he  himself 
was  treading.     As  she  got  better,  and  was 
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aUe  to  walk  out  on  the  Sabbath-day,  she 
voold  join  the  pious  services  of  this  little 
Gamble  congregation.    In  the  comer  of  Mrs. 
/fines'pew,  upon  the  plain  oaken  bench  lean- 
ing against  the  oaken  wainscot  of  which  it 
was  composed — ^for  there  were  no  paddings, 
and  linings,  and  velvets,  and  cloths  in  this 
ample  conventicle — a  faur  vision  might  now 
be  seen ;  very  pale  she  was,  and  most  exceed- 
ing fiiir,  and  the  eyes  of  all  the  congregation 
were  fixed  upon  her. 

They  were  not  a  little  proud,  too,  these 
good  people,  of  having  so  fine  a  lady  attend- 
ing their  chapel.  There  was  Mr.  Plowden, 
the  tea-dealer ;  Mr.  Redcross,  the  mercer ; 
Mrs.  Jones ;  Mrs.  Harrison,  and  her  three 
daoghters  also — those  daughters  who  se- 
cretly did  so  long  to  go  to  church — for  all 
Mr.  Moneypenny's  clerks,  and  Mr.  Rhu- 
barb's young  men,  and  Mr.  Scribe's  young 
inen,  too,  (though  Mr.  Scribe  himself  was  a 
chapel  man,)  went  to  church ;  and  the  Miss 
Harrisons  in  secret  repined — but  their  mo- 
ther was  a  good  stiff  old  puritan,  and  she 
^ould  not  hear  of  it. 
It  is  astonishing  what  a  consolation  it  was 

G    5 
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to  the  Miss  Harrisons  to  have  it  to  say  tha 
the  Lady  Evelyn  had  been  at  chapel ;  and  t 
be  able  to  relate  to  the  Miss  Rhubarbs^  an 
to  the  Miss  Moneypennys,  how  very  lovel 
she  was»  and  what  sort  of  a  bonnet  she  had  on 
**  Something  quite  unlike  any  fiEishion  j/oi 
ever  saw  in  your  lives !  I  do  wish  you  coul( 
only  see  her,  but  that,  my  dear,  I  am  afraid 
is  impossible. — ^I  believe  she  will  go  ava 
as  soon  as  ever  she  is  recovered  enough,  an 
in  the  meanwhile,  she  goes  nowhere  in  th 
world,  but  to  chapel.'" 

Mr.  Plowden  was  he  who  gave  out  th 
psalms ;  he  had  a  queer  little  sort  of  tunii 
instrument  to  give  the  pitch  to  the  voice 
and  that  day  he  pitched  and  pitched  befoi 
he  could  please  himself;  and  then  he  opei 
ed  his  wide  mouth  wider  than  ever.  Poc 
good  man, — ^he,  like  others,  not  much  accu 
tomed  to  see  people  out  of,  or  especial 
above  their  own  sphere,  was  smitten, 
spite  of  his  sixty  years,  with  the  fatal  desi 
to  distinguish  himself — even  here,  in  1 
chapel,  of  which  he  thought  so  much.- 
Childish,  but  simple  and  innocent  vanity  ! 

Lady  Evelyn,  little  conscious  of  the  effe 
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shewBS  producing,  sang  her  old  hundredth 

iod  her  St.  James's,  and  all  the  psahns  they 

giie  out ;  her  sweet,  clear  voice  thrilling 

tke  that   of   the  nightingale,    among  the 

rest. 


CHAPTER  V. 

At  length  the  parting  came.  Lady 
»uld    travel,    and  Lady  Evelyn   m 
>me.     Mr.  Brudenel  was  in  London 
d  not  come  to  fetch  her ;  there  cai 
Triage  and  her  maid. 
The  tears  stood  in  the  pretty  eyes,  a 
those  of  Titania. 

**  I  must  go — I  must  go — ^but  whei 
come  to  you  again  ? — When  will  you 
e  again,  and  when  will  you  come  t 
e?" 

"  Neter^  sweet  Lady  Evelyn  ! "  saic 
imes  decisively. 

"  Never ! — you  do  not  mean  to  1 
ikind." 

"  You    TTinof 
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''  But  my  four  horses  shall  come  and  fetch 
you.'' 

**  No,  my  dear  young  lady,  we  are  much 
better  where  we  are. — You  would  not  like  us 
80  well  as  you  do  if  you  saw  us  looking  very 
Aj  and  very  uncomfortable — or  trpng  to 
make  ourselves  extremely  agreeable  among 
people  of  habits  so  different  from  our  own. 
You  have  made  yourself  happy  with  us,  but 
we  could  not  make  ourselves  happy  with  you. 
— ^It  is  the  tax  upon  greatness,  you  must 
submit  to  it,  and  come  to  us." 

And  so  she  did ;  many  weeks  of  every 
year  were  spent  with  those  she  loved  so 
dearly. 

She  used  to  leave  her  carriage  and  her 
horses  at  the  entrance  to  the  little  alley,  and 
trip  up  on  foot,  followed  by  her  tall  pow- 
dered footman,  who  carried  all  the  little 
baggage  she  ever  wanted  here ;  throw  her 
arms  round  Mrs.  James's  neck — ^kiss  her; 
shake  hands  with  the  minister;  kiss  reve- 
rently the  cheek  of  the  old  mother,  and 
giving  a  laughing  salute  to  the  young  boy, 
ensconce  herself  in  a  comfortable  arm-chair 
by  the  fire,  her  feet  on  the  fender,  and  begin 
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the  cordial  flow  of  talk,  which  they  all 
equally  loved. 

The  powdered  footman  went  away;  the 
carriage  and  four  returned,  trotting  down 
the  street,  empty  of  its  fair  mistress;  and 
here  she  would  stay,  waiting  upon  hersel( 
giving  no  trouble,  simple  as  Mrs.  JanM 
herself  could  be. 

But  I  hear  some  of  my  readers,  who  have 
a  turn  for  calculations,  and  know  something 
of  what  is  the  usual  income  of  a  dissenting 
minister  in  a  small  town,  say — this  must  have 
been  rather  a  burden  upon  Mr.  and  Mra 
James. — I  never  heard  that  it  was.— 

They  made  no  pretence  to  entertaining 
their  high-bred  visitor  expensively ;  an  extr« 
chicken  and  a  delicate  pudding  were  all 
Mrs.  James  added  to  her  table.  Lady  Evelyn 
did  not,  could  not,  dared  not,  offer  anything 
the  least  like  a  present  by  way  of  com* 
pensation  for  the  trouble  she  had  given,  oi 
intended  to  give.  The  only  thing  she  darec 
to  offer  were  articles  of  her  own  needle- 
work or  manu£acture.  She  had  hated  needle- 
work  and  manufia^tures  in  former  days,  bnl 
now  no  slave  ever  laboured  more  assiduous!} 
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tinn  did  she  to  embroider  a  most  comfort- 
able ann-chair  for  the  good  mother ;  and 
£ppeis  for  Mr.  James  without  end,  and 
mis,  and  purses,  and  all  she  could  think  of 
for  Mrs.  James.  She  dared  to  offer  these, 
ahe  felt  she  had  earned  the  right  to  present 
Aenu^-^But  she  respected,  honoured,  loved, 
ber  fiiends,  and  anything  the  least  like  a 
peeoniarj  return  for  what  they  had  done, 
mmld  have  been  as  unworthy  of  their  seuti- 
meats  as  of  hers. — ^But,  upon  the  doctor,  she 
lairished  all  sorts  of  gifts ;  his  were  good  of- 
fices that  could  be  repaid — and  by  this  very 
liberality  she  signified,  how  fiur  above  pay- 
ment she  estimated,  the  services  of  her  other 


I  must,  however,  say,  that  she  took  ex- 
tmordinary  pains  to  procure  rare  flowers 
ud  roots  for  their  garden,  which  she  often 
planted  with  her  own  hands — she  had  gar- 
dening gloves  and  a  garden  apron,  and  she 
ined  to  weed,  and  to  water,  and  to  dig,  and 
to  flkve  away,  at  Mrs.  James'  flower-beds. 

No  child  at  play  was  happier  than  she. — 
Having  no  children,  her  husband  for  ever  in 
I'O&don;  her  health  too  delicate  for  dissipa- 
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tion ;  her  time  was  much  her  own,  and  hero 
she  delighted  to  spend  it.  And  she  loved  to 
go  to  chapel  too ;  she  loved  these  pioiu^ 
simple  Sundays  which  she  had  once  found 
so  tiresome ;  her  innocent  heart  had,  as  it 
were,  found  her  Maker. — Under  the  sense 
of  his  Providence,  in  the  confidence  of  his 
goodness,  in  that  peace  which  passeth  show ; 
her  tender  heart  reposed— sheltered  from 
many  a  temptation  and  from  many  a  danger 
— by  this  simple,  singular,  and  most  tender 
friendship. 

The  subject  of  the  boy  was  again  and 
again  renewed.  On  this  the  friends  could 
not  agree.  Mr.  James  was  steady  in  his  opi- 
nion ;.  Lady  Evelyn  would  not  abandon  hers ; 
the  mother's  ambition  sided  with  her. 

All  that  they  could  obtain  from  Mr.  James 
was,  that  when  his  son  was  a  couple  of  years 
older;  at  the  time  it  would  be  proper  for 

him   to   proceed   to   the   academy  of 

the  Alma  Mater  in  those  days  to  people  of 
Mr.  James'  opinions — the  subject  should  be 
laid  before  him,  and  he  should  then  decide 
for  himself. 

The  time  came,  and  the  boy  did  decide 
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for  himself;  he  decided  as  his  father  wished. 

He  aid  that  he  had  no  desire  to  be  a  greater 

Bin  than  his  father ;  that  his  father  to  his 
efn  was  above  all  the  grandeurs  of  the 
evth;  and  that  to  follow  in  his  footsteps, 
md  emulate  his  virtues,  was  all  he  desired. 

5e  went  to  Academy  to  prepare  for 

he  ministry. 

He  was  still  more  remarkable  as  a  youth 
han  he  had  been  as  a  boy ;  the  sensibility  of 
lis  temper,  and  a  something  akin  to  the 
Snest  character  of  genius  in  his  intellect,  had 
Qonlded,  as  it  were,  the  beautiful  features 
l»e  inherited  from  nature.  His  form  was 
exquisitely  proportioned,  every  motion  was 
pieefiil  and  calm.  A  more  polished  young 
nan  never  issued  from  the  most  accom- 
)li8hed  seminary  of  the  aristocracy  than  was 
his  singular  boy.  Lady  Evelyn,  with  all 
ler  aptitude  for  better  things,  had  that  var 
08  for  externals  which  seems  to  belong 
0  her  rank ;  and  which  must  not  be  so 
nuch  called  a  defect,  as  the  natural  conse- 
luence  of  the  very  great  refinement  of  taste 
^Mch  arises  from  uninterrupted  habits  of 
elegance. — It  is  not  so  much  that  people  in 


^ar  are  of  no  condition — acquire  a  me 
for  external  beauty;  and  the  more  rei 
exquisite  sense  of  that  higher  beauty 
maybe  called  the  essence  or  ideal 
sther. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  a  great  vahie  1 
idiid  of  excellence  they  certainly  ha^ 
Lady  Evelyn,  when  she  saw  how  pec 
idapted  was  this  youth  for  that  higl 
nrhich  she  aspired  to  for  him,  had,  as 
no  patience  at  the  idea  of  his  contin 
iissenting  minister — ^thinking  as  she  di 
with  due  patronage,  he  might  have  ri 
be  a  minister  plenipotentiary. 

I  don't  think  she  was  altogether  wr 
this.  It  is  not  a  good  thing  for  people 
without  ambition ;  and  to  confine  onei 
others  to  a  circle  too  narrow  for  their  ab 
is  neither  good  for  indiyiduals  nor  f 
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James,  a  very  different  impressioik 
m  what  it  must  be  to  depend  upou 
tr^to  have  all  to  receiye  and  nothmg 
Bf— he  diTined  in  what  jeopardy  the 
fecuHtes  of  the  mind  are  pbced; 
nrour,  not  worth,  is  the  standaid  of 

^endence  was  the  jewel  he  prized 
dl  this  world  has  to  bestow:  and 
re  but  two  ways  of  reaching  in- 
nce,  that  of  supereminent  power, 
.ttains  eminence  by  triumphing  oyer 
sition — or  that  of  supereminent  mo- 
,  which  does  not  seek  it. — ^The  man, 
contented  with  what  he  has,  is  in- 
nt  everywhere. 

;s,  however,  turned  out  so  as  to  over- 
)  destiny  of  the  son.  The  father's 
was  fruitless,  the  mother's  wish  pre- 

in  this  world,  wisdom  and  virtue 
foil  to  produce  their  proper  conse- 
;  but  there  are  at  times  mysterious 
nents  of  circumstances  which  seem 
•mbined  by  the  dark  author  of  evil 
throw  the  best  determined  purpose. 


providence  when  such  things  are. — 
end  is  not  here — we  must  w^ait  the  da 
before  we  judge  of  the  story. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

We  have  described  Lady  Evelyn  as  weed- 
ing and  watering  in  Mrs.  James'  flower-gar- 
<len,  but  we  should  have  said,  that  she  never 
moved  her  shattered  arm  with  perfect  free- 
<iom;  and  she  never  entirely  recovered  the 
Solent  shock  her  delicate  frame  had  re- 
ceived. 

In  her  fragment,  addressed  to  her  friend 
I^y  Fanny,  we  have  seen,  that  she  speaks 
<>fa8tate  of  health,  which  had  rendered  the 
^hing  she  had  received  from  Mr.  James 
» living  and  refreshing  portion — ^the  support 
^f  a  soul  sinking  under  the  weariness  of  a 
I^nftd,  depressing  illness;  and  all  the  terrors 
^f  approaching  death. 

Yes!  Lady  Evelyn,  the  lovely,  and  the 
I,  must  go— she,  too,  must  disappear,  and 


painful     days    succeeded ;     and    ihi 
decline    began — which    is    not  consu 
which  is   not   fever — ^but   which   se 
be   like   a  gradual  diminution  of  t 
sterious  vital  powers ;  exhausted,  as  i 
in  the   endeavour,   through   «ome    < 
obymktry  of  nature,    to  cast  off  tl 
in  the  form  of  abscess — a  process  to 
in  this    case,    their    delicacy   was 
unequal.     In  the  struggle  the  fair  i 
was  shattered    and  decayed,   and   sh 
at    length,   hollow-eyed,   thin-cheekec 
hair   hanging    weak    and   unelastic 
her  face— her  wasted  hand  traversec 
network  with  its  blue  veins — sinkinj 
t^  step  into  the  mournful  grave. 

He  did  not  refuse  to  visit  her  the^ 
did  his  wife. 

She  ministered  those  kindly  cares, 
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vdnl  And  Jhe,  strengthened  in  fedtb,  and 
toothed  to  patience,  the  tvembling,  ques- 
temg,  donhtii^  soul. 

And  let  those  deny  the  power  who  have  . 
90ver  witnessed  its  effects. — Submission,  pa- 
tience and  genuine,  fdmple  fervent  pray^, 
confidence  in  the  truth  and  mercy  of  a 
Cutor,  as  revealed  through  the  living 
Vffe  of  goodness  and  wisdom  in  the  Son, 
m  produce,  all  it  has  promised  to  us 
kere — ^not  exemption  fixmi  :suffering — ^not 
pleasnre,  not  success,  not  ease  or  joy — 
but  the  peace  of  God  which  passeth  all 
understanding,  and  the  sting  of  death  with- 
drawn. 

She  lay  on  her  so&  one  day — she  had 
been  very  ill,  and  was  now  reposing  in 
that  state  of  comfort  which  in  the  worst 
inaladies  attends  a  little  remission  of  suf- 
^g;  and  helps  the  pilgrim,  by  an  inter- 
^  of  rest,  during  his  painful  journey. 

She  seemed  to  be  asleep,  for  her  eyes 
^^ere  closed;  the  hair,  which  the  damps 
of  torturing  pain  had  plastered  round  her 
forehead,  fell  in  disorder  on  her  pillow — 
ber  countenance  was  more  sunk  than  ever. 


Mr.  James  sat  beside  her  head, 
fixed  upon  her:  his  wife  was 
lower  down,  still  holding  the  han 
had  grasped  hers  in  the  agonies 
The  tears  were  in  Mrs.  James's  eye 
of  her  husband  were  fixed  tendc 
moumiiilly  on  the  sufferer. 

She  sighed  gently,  and  then  ope 
eyes. 

"  My  dear  friends,"  said  she,  " 
both  there?" 

"  Yes,  my  dear  Lady  Evelyn.'' 

"  And  no  one  else?'' 

"  No  one  else." 

*'  Then  suffer  me  once  more  tc 
of  that  boy,  of  your  son. — Perhaj 
Mr.  James,  you  will  almost  be  shoe 
see,  that,  standing  as  I  do,  upon  tl 
confines  of  this  world,  I  should  sti 
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JBrthr,  then,    there  is  no  reason  why  your 
▼iewof  them  should  alter  now.     As  you  ap- 
ppoach  the  Fountain  of  all  tnith,  what  is 
emmeous  will  doubtless  change  its  aspect; 
what  is  true  will  remain." 
^  Then  I  still  think  you  are  wrong."' 
"  My  dear  Lady  Evelyn — again !'" 
*"  Again — ^I   cannot   leave   this   world  in 
peace,  if  I  may  not  have  my  own  way  in 
thfe." 

"  Nay,  my  dear,"  said  Mr.  James — "  this 
is  surely  not  acting  with  your  usual  con- 
sideration— to  endeavour,  by  the  affecting 
circumstances  of  your  situation,  to  influ* 
ence  my  feelings,  and  stay  my  judgment. 
If  it  were  not  wise  to  do  as  you  would 
haye  me  a  year  ago,  nothing  has  happened 
to  render  it  wiser  now.'' 

**  I  do  not  mean  that — I  would  not  in- 
fluence you  wrongly  for  worlds;  but  I  am 
soon  going  away,  and  you  will,  perhaps, 
^hen  it  is  too  late,  regret  that  you  re- 
jected all  my  prayers  upon  this  subject — 
J  do  not  feel  as  if  I  had  set  my  house 
quite  in  order,"  said  she,  faintly  smiling, 
"till  I  have  done  something  more  in  this 

VOL.   I.  H 


ny  hands  a  letter — which,  shou 
lour  ever  come  when  your  sentim 
his  matter  will  change,  may  remii 
>f  me." 

"  I  should  be  very,  very  sorry — ". 
^r.  James. 

But   the   wife   was  silent;  Lady 
pressed  her  hand. 

"  Trust  to  me,  it  shall  be  done,"  wa 
hat  pressure  expressed.  A  gentle  retur 
he  hand  of  Mrs.  James,  replied,  *'  I  d< 
o  you." 

No  more  was  said,  and  Lady  1 
closed  her  languid  eyes  again. 

She  dosed  and  slept,  and  opened  hei 
knd  languidly  looked  round  the  roon 
losed  them  again,  and  breathed  soft 
lasily ;  there  was  a  repose,  but  there  v 
efreshment  in  her  rest — there  was  nc 
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peMefbl  silence  in  which  the  whole  castle 
nemed  wrapped. 

The  hall-bell  rang  loudly;  doors  were 
opened  and  shut,  bustle,  noise,  and  confusion, 
occeeded  to  the  before  unbroken  stillness. 

"It  is  my  brother,"  said  the  sufferer. 

Her  maid  entered. 

*"  My  lord,  madam,  and  the  young  coun- 
tejs!  Will  you  be  pleased  to  receive  them ; 
B17  lord  is  rather  pressed  for  time — ^he  must 
be  back  to-night,  and  wishes  dinner  to  be 
hastened." 

"  Give  orders,''  said  her  mistress. 

*' Don't  go," — said  she  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
James,  who  were  rising.  "  Help  me  to  en- 
tertain my  niece.  I  will  see  my  brother  in 
<imet  after  dinner ;  at  present  we  must  do  a 
little  company.  Pray,  stay,  you  will  oblige 
^  very  much.  Felicia,  make  me  a  little 
tidy."  The  hair  was  smoothed,  the  pillow 
arranged,  and  with  a  bright  colour  flushing 
the  cheek,  the  instant  before  so  wan  and 
pale,  she  awaited  her  niece  and  her  brother. 

She  loved  her  brother — there  was  much 
^ut  him  to  love :  he  was  coarse  and 
jr,  but  he  was  not  Mse ;  in  his  narrow 

H    2 


v*.v*  iiui,  ana  could  i 

ler  niece;  she  could  only  just  tolen 
roung"  Countess. 

In  walked  the  lordly  young  lady. 
TOs  not  Tery  tall,  but  was  fully  form 
ler  age,  had  a  beautiful  face,  fine  eyes, 
nost  lofty  and  commanding  port  am 
lage.    She  took  not  the  slightest  not 
my  one  in  the  room,  though  Mr.  and 
Fames  both  rose,  upon  her  entrance,  auG 
inued  standing,  she  walked  up  to  the 
vith, 

"  I  hope  we  find  you  better,  Lady  Evel 

A  languid  smile  was  Lady  Evelyn's 
iwer,  as  she  extended  her  hand  to 
laughty  young  lady,  who,  taking  Mr.  Jai 
;hair  without  the  least  apology,  sat  dow 
;he  side  of  the  pillows. 

The  Earl  came  bustling  in. 

"Dear  sister!  I   do  honp  ^^^^  --     ^ 
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How  is  your  arm  ? — Pain  you  yet  ? — Look 
iBodi  better  than  the  last  time  T  was 
tee? — Soon  out  in  your  phaeton  —  lovely 
wetther !  When  does  Brudenel  come  down  ? 
—When  will  you  both  come  to  me  ?  I  've 
got  something  to  shew  you  both — something 
in  the  stable  worth  Brudenel's  notice,  I  can 
teflyou !  And  for  you,  do  you  know  the  Sta- 
pelia  has  at  last  flowered,  and  it  is  the  most 
curious  flower  you  ever  saw  in  your  life — the 
first  time  it  has  flowered  in  England.  Fur- 
gosson  is  certainly  admirable ;  the  Strelitzia 
too,  really  well  worth  coming  all  the  way  to 
see  that  alone!  You  must  make  haste, 
though,  or  the  show  will  all  be  over.  Splen- 
did flower !  The  length  of  the  scarlet  petals 
aloBe — ^nay,  I  forget,  but  I  took  the  mea- 
surement yesterday ;  however,  it  is  really 
superb. — Do  you  know,  too,  that  I  am  in 
expectation  of  a  treasure,  that  will  delight 
you,  a  box  of  seeds  and  bulbs  from  the 
Western  Archipelago?  A  man  has  been  col- 
lecting there,  offered  me  the  refusal — it  is 
iJrine.  Ha,  Madam  Evelyn,  I  know  what 
you  will  be  at — steal  a  few  for  that  dear 
friend  of  your^s,  that  Madam  James." 


^^.KA  vjiit^iimore,  the  Countess  of 

The    Countess  half   rose,    and 
with  a  motion  hardly  perceptible 
her  seat,  and  turning  away  her  hej 
the  softi;  as  if,  the  introduction  ovc 
acquaintance  had  vanished  into  thi 
ceased  to  exist. 

Not  so  the  Earl — "Happy  to 
pleasure  of  making  your  acquaint; 
happy  to  see  you  here,  madam  !- 
ter  was  under  the  greatest  oblige 
your  kindness  and  hospitality. — Sh 
declares  she  never  shall  forget,  noi 
the  care  and  attention  she  receii 
which  she  is  indebted" — 

"For  her  present  situation,  pr< 
dropped,  satto  vocCy  from  the  scomfi 
the  young  Countess. 

"  We  were  favoured  in  being  all 
be  of  the  slinrKf/^^^  ~- 
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book;  while  Mrs.  James,  having  arranged  the 
dder-down  quilt  about  the  feet  of  her  pa^ 
timt,  went  to  a  table,  where  was  her  work- 
hsket,  and  began  quietly  to  backstitch  a 
shirt-collar  for  her  husband. 

•*  Well,''  continued  the  Earl,  seating  him- 
self comfortably,  and  settling  himself  in  his 
chair;  "I  was  telling  you  of  this  box  of 
plants — I  have  been  thinking  that  my  col- 
lection is  really  becoming  a  matter  of  some 
ralue — of  a  certain  importance  to  the  world 
of  science,  and  I  have  been  a  good  deal  dis- 
fttisfied  with  the  arrangement  —  You  and  I, 
<lear  sister  Evelyn,  after  all,  being  not — parti- 
cularly you — very  profound  botanists,  have 
consulted  our  eyes  a  little  too  much  in  the 
^nging  of  my  houses,  parterres,  and  so  on : 
I  mean  in  the  plants  we  have  put  into  them 
'^lam  dissatisfied  with  this  now;  the  thing 
^mes  really  of  some  moment,  and  ought 
to  take  a  certain  form  —  I  think  we  must 
^ter  the  whole  thing  defond  en  comble,  but  I 
^ant  you  to  help  me — Indeed,  my  dear," 
pressing  her  hand;  '^it  seems  as  if  these 
things  can  hardly  give  me  any  pleasure, 
^hen  you  are  not  with  me — ^Tell  me,  when 


speak ;   but  she  fixed  ber  lovely 
ber  brotber  s  face,     lie  did  not 
their  language — he  went  on. 

"  I  think  there  might  be  two  wa^ 
this,  and  I  want  to  consult  you — C 
arrange  them  by  a  botanical,  8ci< 
rangement,   or  by  a  geographical 
genera,  or  by  climates — This  last  p 
best,  and  for  one  reason — because  I 
will  please  you  best — by  climates — 
tries,  a  sort  of  natural  arrangement,  c\ 
much   beauty;  don't  you  think   s( 
when   shall  you  be  well  enough  tc 
When  will  you  get  the  better  of  thi 
illness?'* 

^'  I  will  tell  you  that  after  dinn< 
Lady  Evelyn. 

"  Ay,  dinner !  I  took  the  liberty, 
to  ask  for  your  maitre  (fh^*^^  --  ' 
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tkere  is  do  moon,  and  tbat  bit  of  road  by 

Hailej  bottom  is  still  confoundedly  bad.— I 
wooder  Bnidenel  does  not  indict  it — he  really 
w^t  —  When  did  you  say  you  expected 
Mm?" 

''I  don't  know  exactly — ^but  soon,"  said 
Ae^fe. 

"  Well,  well,  don't  plague  or  worry  your- 
self about  these  things — when  he  comes 
▼e  will  talk  about  it. — Your  business  now  is 
to  get  well  as  fast  as  you  can,  for  there  is  no 
liviDg  without  you — I  have  thought  my  place 
»  desert,  since  you  have  given  up  coming  to 
w.  It  seems  as  if  the  divinity  of  the  place 
luid  forsaken  us.     Does  it  not,  daughter  V 

"I  never  found  any  divinity  in  the  place 
"^You  know  I  hate  the  very  sight  of  Kil- 
▼ertoD,"  was  the  answer. 

"Well,  my  dear,''  said  her  father,  good- 
kumouredly,  "I  am  sorry  for  it;  that  is  all  I 
^  say — I  wish  you  were  as  happy  there  as  I 
*ni— and  as  your  dear  aunt  used  to  be,  and  I 
tope  will  again  be — Eh,  Evelyn  ? " 

Udy  Evelyn  answered  by  a  faint,  tender 
nnile. 

Dinner  was   announced— presently  after** 

B   5 


As  her  brother  rose,  Lady  I 
"  My  dear  Glenmore,  you  will  C( 
half  an  hour  with  me  alone,  wi 
after  dinner?" 

"To  be  rare  I  will;  I  shall  n 
my  wine,  at  this  hour  of  the  di 
come  to  you  as  soon  as  it  is  set  on 

And  the  company  went  down  sti 
conmion  meal,  leaving  the  invaU 
silence  of  her  own  chamber. 

It  is  as  a  sort  of  foretaste  of  de 
ezolusicm  from  the  usual  family 
meeting — "Free  among  the  dead,  1 
those  that  go  down  unto  the  graves* 
they  lie,  imprisoned,  as  it  were,  in  t 
less  and  feeble  body,  chained  to  the  d] 
of  pain— and  the  company  go  dow 
chatting  and  laughing;  and  the  din 
door  opens,  and  the  cheerful  sound 
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ihk  world  there  is  no  longer  a  future  — 
Pondering  the  deep  secrets  of  that  dead 
atewse,  she  is  already  separated  from  those 
Ae  loves !  They  are  as  another  race  of 
beings — still  fluttering  in  the  sunshine  of 
Kfe— children  in  pursuit  of  the  glittering, 
fleeting  huhhles  of  existence,  which  can 
cheat  her  sense  no  more.  The  hitter,  hitter 
tern  of  affection,  shed  over  her  hy  those 
whose  life  is  bound  up  in  hers  alone,  unite 
her  to  life. 

And  of  those  that  die,  how  many  receire 
this  sincere  tribute? — How  many  have  earned 
it?— How  many  deserved  it? — How  many 
w  there  whose  loss  is  really  a  loss,  with 
whom  the  happiness  of  others  will  really 
depart  ? — How  many  ? — Alas,  how  few  ?  But 
it  is  a  painftil  speculation ;  let  us  not  indulge 
it— let  us  with  remitting  patience  smooth 
the  bed  of  weariness,  and  disease,  and  con- 
sole, by  gentle  offices,  the  drear  heart  in 
the  solitude  of  its  parting  hours. 

But  she  was  not  alone.  His  spirit  was 
wound  her— There  was  a  calm,  a  holy  trust — 
*  national,  steady,  firm  belief  and  confidence 
iii  the  eternal  Father  of  her  being— a  faith- 
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fill  rest  upon  the  promises  of  his  Christ; 
and  death  had  lost  its  sting ! — 

Lord  Glennjore  came  up,  as  he  promised, 
from  dinner,  with  his  napkin  still  in  his  hand. 
He  had  swallowed  one  glais  of  wine,  and 
left  the  tahle  immediately  upon  the  dessert 
heing  placed.  ^ 

"  Well,  my  dear  Evelyn,  I  was  all  impa* 
tience  to  come — we  can  have  one  of  our 
peaceftil  little  confidential  chats  together/' 

The  young  Countess  always  acted  as 
somewhat  of  a  restraint  upon  her  father, 
over  whom  she,  nevertheless,  exercised  an 
influence  most  detrimental  to  a  character 
such  as  that  of  the  Earl ;  by  him  the  vio- 
lence of  her  temper  was  mistaken  for  force, 
and  the  decision  with  which  she  announced 
her  opinions,  for  clearness  of  understanding: 
a  mistake  not  unfrequently  made,  both  by 
individuals  themselves,  and  the  world  around 
them. 

"  My  brother," — said  Lady  Evelyn,  holding 
out  her  hand,  which  he  took,  "  Sit  down 
there,  close  by  me,  my  brother." — 

"  Yes,"  said  he,  tenderly,  *'  I  love  to  do  so 
—Do  you  know,  my  pretty  Evelyn,  I  some- 
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think,  father  as  I  am  of  three  chil- 

I  love  you  best  of  anything  in  the 

rorld." 

on  must  not  do  that,**  said  she  gently 

tu  must  not  love  me  better  than  your 

little  Clarinda  ;  she  wants  love  as 
as  I  do/' 

1,  yes  ! — Well,  but  she  is  so  young,  and 
to  me  almost  like  a  stranger — ^But  it 
trong  tie  that  knits  us  together,  my 
i;  and  please  God  I  may  never  live  to 
)roken!" 

i,   Glenmore !'' — fixing    her    eyes    in 
I  earnestness  on  his. 
hy,  what  would  you  have  me  believe? 

that  there  is  anything  dangerous  in 
— d  illness  of  yours — why,  it 's  only 
m."— 

op,  stop,"  said  she,  endeavouring  to 
he  painful  arm  to  press  his  lips,  and 
language    most   painful  to  her  ears. 

present  solemn  mood  of  mind,  such 
ise  of  dread  expressions  was  as  blas- 
;  but  the  motion  of  her  arm  caused 
ite  pain.  She  groaned,  and  turned 
id  sick. 


nerself,  and  then  began  again : 

"  My  brother,  your  love  to 
you  blind. — Do  you  not  see,  de; 
that  I  am  about  to  leave  you  ?" 

He  gazed  on  her  moumfullj 
swelled — he   could  not  speak - 
round  tears,  drop  by  drop,  swell 
brimming  eyelids,  and  carried  c 
slowly  down  his  cheeks. 

She  was  affected — sweetly  to 
tenderness    soothed    her.      She 
hand,  which  she  held,  and  kissed  i 

"  My  Glenmore,  we  must  part, 
miss  your  poor  Evelyn,  will  you 
I  will  tell  you  what  you  must 
must  tend  and  cherish  another  del 
plant  —  you  must  take  great  cai 
pretty  Clarinda.  Promise  me," 
looking  at  him — "  promise  to  ta' 
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She  is  something  a  little  like  you,  Evelyn; 
dqwid  upon  it,  I  will  look  after  her." 

**  Yon  promise  me  ? — Whenever  you  think 
rf  me,  think  of  that  promise  —  I  exact  it 
[  fiom  yoa,  dear  Glenmore,  in  the  most  solemn 
numer— shield  the  happiness  of  that  child/' 
I     « I  will— I  will.    Anything  else  ? " 

**Ye8;  I  have  a  request  to  make  for'my- 

>df ;  a  favour  for  myself  to  ask." 

"Oh !  only  name  it ! — only  name  it !"  as 

1  tmj  of  pleasure  shot  through  his  eyes. 

**  My  dear  friends,  the  Jameses, — you  know 

rtat  they  have  been  to  me — I  have  not  had 

H  in  my  power  to  shew  the  deep  gratitude  I 

fed ;  it  is  a  debt  I  leave  undischarged.  Will 

jou,  my  brother,  discharge  it  ?— They  have  a 

son— I  leave  in  his  mother's  hands  a  letter 

for  you — Should  that  son  ever  require  your 

protection,  that  letter  will  be  delivered.  You 

^11  do  for  him,  then,  what  your  poor  Evelyn, 

if  living,  would  have  wished, — ^will  you  not  ?" 

"Anything;   everything;  all  —  whatever 

you  require." 

"You  will  by  your  interest  forward  his 
^^8  in  life  as  if  he  were  a  connection  of 
your  own, — ^will  you  not  ? — Not  in  a  com- 


Ill  Lirai  career  which  he  may  choose— 
honour  and  reputation — not  mere  cc 
success,  may  be  his  ?" 

"  I  will — I  will — I  will  look  upon  1 
belonging  to  myself — Do  you  think 
commendation  from  you,  my  Evelyn,  y 
ineffectual  ?  —  How  little  you  know 
sobbed  Lord  Glenmore, — "how  littl 
love!  Have  no  anxiety  on  this  su 
But  you  must  and  will  get  better." 

"  Let  us  talk  no  more  of  that  now,' 
she,  more  cheerfully;  "and,  indeed,  1 
tired,  and  disposed  to  sleep  —  You  hai 
lieved  my  mind  much,  dearest  brc 
Will  you  go  down  to  the  company  ?- 
come  up,  and  give  me  another  kiss  b 
you  go  away." 

She  pulled  the  silken  tassel  that  hui 
her  hand  ;  her  maid  appeared.  Lord  < 
morft  rpHrprI  frk  *V.^  ;i:-~: — 
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great  state,  came  to  the  door ;  and,  while 
tbeliorses  pawed  and  pranced  in  obsequious 
wiiting,.  he  stole  once  more  to  that  scene 
wldeh  levels  all  earthly  grandeur. 
She  was  lying  perfectly  still ;    but  un- 
closed her  eyes,  and  smiled   when  he   en- 
tered.   He  bent  down,  and  kissed  her  ten- 
dedj.    She  again  fixed  those  lovely  dark- 
Hue  eyes  on  his — seriously   and    earnestly 
pressed  his  hand,  and  said  with  sweet  so- 
kmnity — **  Remember  me,  Glenmore!"  then 
igain  kissed  his  hand — and,  while  the  tears 
stole  down  her  cheek,  turned  her  face  to  the 
*all,  and  closed  her  eyes. 

He,  sobbing  behind  his  pocket-handker- 
diief,  went  down  to  his  carriage,  and  buried 
kimself  in  a  comer.  His  daughter  entered 
it  after  him,  drew  up  the  glass — settled  her 
dress— placed  her  feet  comfortably — opened 
*  book  she  had  with  her,  and  began  to  read ; 
tbe  horses  sprang  forward,  and  they  were 
whirled  home. 

The  existence  of  Lady  Evelyn  fleeted 
gently  away ;  the  agonizing  throes  of  her 
^rder  seemed  to  have  subsided  with  the 
decline  of  her  vital  powers.     She  lay  tran- 


in  tender  seriousness  on    the    faces 
two  beloved  friends. 

Her  husband  was  expected  every  n 
from  London ;  but  before  he  arrived 
eyes  were  closed  for  ever,  and  the 
which  had  inclosed  the  once-lovely 
Evelyn  was  a  heap  of  insensible  clay. 

Before  she  died,  she  had  given  Mrs. 
a  sealed  letter,  which  she  long  had  kej 
pared,  and  which  was  directed  to  Lord 
more.  The  friends  had  had  a  long,  s 
conversation  together  at  the  time — I 
the  last  conversation  any  one  had  with 
Evelyn  in  this  world. 

She  died   a  few  days   after  the  vii 
Lord  Glenmore,  and  did  not  see  him  aj 


Thus  died  this  young  and  beloved 
ture,  deserted  in  this,  the  hour  of  her  s 
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id  attached  so    closely  to  her.     But   for 

item,  abandoned  to  the  care  of  interested 

aeoials,  struggling  alone  with  the  agonies  of 

AID,  and  overcast  by  the  dark  shadows  of 

ipproaching   death,  she  might,    surrounded 

vith  all  that  pomp  and  luxury  could  give, 

haie  envied  the   poorest  cottager   on  her 

husband's  large  estates,  who  closed  his  eyes 

iBiid  the  tears  and  tender  cares  of  those  who 

loTed  him. 

Mr.  Brudenel,  a  very  handsome  young 
ttn  of  fashion— a  sort  of  dandy-statesman, 
I  complete,  but  not  vicious  man  of  the 
world — though  too  late  to  be  present  at 
ker  last  moments,  hurried  down  upon  re- 
ceiring  the  intelligence  of  his  wife's  death. 

Lady  Evelyn  had  been  so  regularly  edu- 
cated in  an  artificial  system  of  life,  that  his 
ftbflence  had  passed  with  her  as  a  matter  of 
course.  He  was  always  kind  when  with  her, 
ttd  this  was  all  she  thought  it  reasonable 
to  expect ;  so  that  the  engagements  which 
pteyented  him  from  leaving  London  had 
^wither  hurt  nor  fretted  her.  Near  her 
^tber,  and  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James,  she 
^  content  and  happy. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  returned  t( 
|uiet  home ;  but  a  shadow  had  fallei 
;heir  life.  The  world  seemed  to  them  nc 
;he  same,  robbed  of  its  brightest  ornf 
he  felt  this  much,  but  hs  far  more. 

It  was  not  until  she  was  really  gon 
le  perceived   what  a  source   of  haj 
Liady  Evelyn  had  been  to  him ;  his  f( 
ipon  this  occasion  were  nearly  as  ac 
;hose  of  a  tender  father  deprived  of  a  b< 
3hild,  the  delight  of  his  eyes,  and  idol 
leart — and  he  found  it  difficult  to  reti 
:he  society  where  he  had  been  formerly  8 
content  to  dwell;  and  torecoverthebene^ 
nterest  he  used  to  take  in  the  doings  ai 
fvelfare  of  a  very  ordinary  set  of  people 

But  he  had  not  long  to  endure  the 
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dttl  regions  in  which  he  loves  to  dwell ; 
ictitti  life  presses  upon  us — and  urges  for- 

It  was  about  this  time  that  a  most  extra- 
iinary  person  appeared  in  the  worlds  one 
0  without  the  slightest  violence,  with  very 
^  assisting  circumstances,  merely  by  the 
ct  of  his  extraordinary  zeal,  activity,  ad- 
able  good  sense,  and  knowledge  of  human 
ore,  brought  about,  one  of  the  greatest 
Diations  that  has  perhaps  ever  affected 
ikind.  This  man  was  John  Wesley — 
)n  the  peculiar  view  he  took  of  some 
the  mysteries  of  Christianity  —  and  his 
ling  with  subjects  so  far  above  human 
iprehension,  that  men  never  can  demon- 
ite  the  truth  of  their  own  notions — and 
er  can  hope  to  agree — till  they  agree  to 
er  —  it  is  not  intended  here  to  touch, 
is  enough,  that  a  most  genuine  Christian 
undoubtedly  was ;  and  that  the  great 
inge  he  wrought  was  from  nominal  to  real 
ristianity — ^a  change  as  great,  perhaps,  as 
It  worked  by  the  Reformers  —  though  a 
»  palpable  one. 
In  bis  day,  a  careless  formality  had  crept 
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("Lurch  and  said  their  prayers,  cor 
to  lead  as  utterly  thoughtless  and  ii 
a  life  as  that  of  any  Spanish  bravo, 
his  beads,  and  goes  forth  to  rob  an 

They  held  the  truths  for  truths— 
for  one  moment  seemed  to  trou 
heads  about  the  consequences  to  wi 
truths  ought  ineyitably  to  lead.     ' 
pastors  of  the  Church  seem  to  have 
fected  with  the  same  lukewarm  indi 
Nay — to   such  an   extent  had  this 
spread,  that  when  Wesley  at  Oxfon 
to  ask  seriously  if  there  be  a  heavei 
hell  ? — If  there  be  a  salvation? — Wl: 
I  do  to  be  saved  ? — people  stared  a 
dered  as  at  the  wildest   enthusiasi: 

But  Wesley  was  no  wild  enthusiast 
only  a  good  logician,  which  very  few 
in  their  conduct  are — he  carn'o-i  ^-^ 
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all  of  OYery  sect,  who  pretend  to  any  reli^on 
whatsoever.  His  appearance  in  the  world  was 
an  event  of  which  the  consequences  are  still 
benefiting  us. 

But  in  the  train  of  this  great  man,  and  as 
a  oonseqnance  of  some  of  his  doctrines — too 
easily  perverted — appeared  numbers  and  num- 
hesE  of  enthusiasts,  of  every  rank  and  grade 
of  understanding:  they  had  their  mission, 
they  carried  the  light  of  Christianity  into  those 
dark  comers,  till  then  quite  unvisited  by  its 
beams,  regicms — ^in  a  country  Christianised  for 
eenturies,  where  the  torch  of  truth  had  never 
ih(me— among  the  miners,  among  the  colliers, 
imid  the  wild  mountains,  into  the  deep  val- 
leys, they  went. — Under  the  cope  of  heaven, 
their  pulpit  some  aged  tree,  their  Bible  their 
Oily  library,  did  they  lift  up  their  voices  and 
proclaim  the  glad  tidings  to  thousands  and 
ttM)usands  as  ignorant,  and  more  depraved 
tban  the  wildest  savages.  The  hymn  of 
{»aise  succeeded  to  the  songs  of  licentious- 
ness, and  heart-rending  prayers,  and  the 
shriek  of  remorse,  and  of  a  heart-searching 
sense  of  sin,  to  the  dissolute  cries  of  drunken 


it  but  the  transports  of  the  immorts 
intoxicated   witli   the  glorious  realiti 
first  presented  !     These  bowlings,  tb 
tericSy  these  wailings,  these  raptures  i 
ed  the  excited  crowds ;  these  fainting 
these  half-delirious  men — what  were  t 
the  first  rude  outbreaks  of  enraptui 
or  deep,  soul-piercing  woe — when  the 
was  drawn  up  beforie  their  eyes;  a 
world  beyond  the  grave,  with  all  its  b 
all  its  terrors,  presented  to  their  view 
Were  they  beasts  because  they  rush 
ward  passionately  to  claim  their  bette 
in  that  vast   future  —  passionately  fc 
and  to  weep  over  it,  if  forfeited — passi< 
to  cry  to  the  Saviour,  now  made  kno 
descend  once  more  and  save  them  ?— 
chapel  upon  chapel  was  to  be  seen 
busy  street,  in  the  silent  field,  on  the 
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after  the  bread  of  life,  and  not  alone  after 
the  bread  which  perisheth — and  that  they 
cheerfully  flung  down  the  scanty  fruits  of 
their  toil,  to  purchase  for  themselves  and  for 
their  children,  the  privilege  of  hearing  the 
everlasting  word ! 

Calm  and  wise,  thus  had  Mr.  James  long 
looked  upon  this  event.  His  own  opinions 
were,  in  many  respects,  diametrically  oppo- 
site to  those  of  Mr.  Wesley ;  yet  he  could 
not  but  rejoice  in  his  success.  He  had  a 
latent  suspicion,  that  the  more  refined  view 
he  took  of  the  divine  truths  of  the  Gospel 
was  not  formed  to  excite  sufficiently  the 
rode,  uncultivated  mind.  He  could  not  have 
laboured  in  the  Wesleyan  field,  his  vocation 
was  different — to  watch  the  pure,  undefiled 
image  behind  the  veil— before  which,  Mr. 
Wesley,  as  another  Moses,  proclaimed  the 
more  rudimental  principles. 

It  was  for  Wesley  to  proclaim  the  utter 
abominableness  of  sin  ;  the  necessary  justice 
of  God ;  the  horrors  of  a  future  condem- 
nation— the  absolute  necessity  of  a  saving 
faith ;  it  was  for  Mr.  James  to  see  the  still 
higher  truths  of  which  these  doctrines  were 

VOL.  I.  I 


X\ytl       lie       won 


rejoiced  in   the  grand  difFusioi 
religions  foclino-  \vliicli  he  saw  . 

The  little  borough-town  in  w 
lay  upon  the  edge  of  a  wild, 
try,  in  which  were  iron  and  coa 
in  consequence  large  roanufactoi 
population  was  in  the  last  de^ 
ignorant,  and  depraved,  when  W 
peared  among  them. 

Whitfield  was  a  man  eminentl; 
the  task  which  he  imdertook. 
fervent,  truthful  heart — an  imaj 
fire,  but  with  reasoning  faculties 
less  powerful, — ^he  seized  upon  th 
religion  in  their  first,  and,  if  we  ma 
cruder  form ;  he  troubled  himse 
refinements ;  that  philosophy  whi 
to  the  higher  comprehension  of 
teacher  was  not  for  him.     TTr^n 
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mMpeDchable  Hell  fire  !  with  all  its  dire  hor- 

WH— Hell  eternal — an  irreversible  sentence ! 

fle  was  not  one  who  could  calmlj  sit  by 
ivibe-side,  content  to  believe  that — rescued 
itmself — ^thousands,  and  thousands,  and  thou- 
ttods  of  his  fellow-creatures  were  daily  being 
mpl  down  the  dreadful  descent,  and  sinking 
into  the  pit  before  his  eyes.  He  could  not 
omole  his  mind  with  the  glorious  redemp- 
tum  of  the  electa  and  resign,  without  a  sigh, 
tbe  millions  to  perish.  He  saw  the  terrible 
Kotence  hanging  over  his  lost  brethren,  and 
ke  flew  to  rescue  them. 

He  wanted  no  Church,  he  wanted  no  funds, 
Ite  wanted  no  roofed  walls.  The  cope  of  hea- 
ven was  the  arch  of  his  temple,  and  the  wide 
•ir,  wide  as  his  honest  heart,  his  chamber — 
He  began  his  field-preaching. 

As  another  Baptist,  he  made  ready  the  way 
of  the  Lord ;  and  called  to  this  ignorant,  bru- 
Wiaed,  darkened  multitude  to  repent.  He 
^  as  that  one  to  whom  the  angel  flew  and 
touched  his  lips  with  a  coal  jfrora  the  altar — 
^i  his  words  were  of  fire. — With  all  the 
force  of  his  wondrous  imagination,  did  he 
^w  up  the  dark  curtain  of  the  future — and 

i2 
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wlien  they  cried  to  the  moui 
— and  to  the  hills,  cover  us — 1 
to  tbem  the  Son  of  Man  comii 
of  heaven. — He  told  them  ol 
whose  name,  and   for  whose 
mighty  chains  of  sin  should  be 
the  insupportable  burden  taker 

Can  we  wonder  that  they 
Cross  he  held  out,  in  ecstasies, 
of  thankfulness  and  love  ? 

Whitfield  did  not  preach  the 
cessity  of  good  works;  he  w 
error ;  for  in  giving  the  truth,  he 
the  whcle  truth;  and  his  erroi 
errors,  produced  it«  fruits.  Bi: 
was,  after  all,  the  error  of  a  bun 
ardent  faith.  Preach  but  Christ 
follow  of  itself;  so  he  argued,  ai 
entirely  mistaken.     But  bn^i  >-- 
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his  disciples,  and  which  served  to  alienate 
and  scandalise  the  rest  of  the  world. 

Mr.  James,  as  we  have  said,  had  returned 
home.  He  had  suffered  much:  the  death 
of  Lady  EToIyn  had  been  the  event  of  his 
life  which  had  struck  the  deepest;  he  said 
little  even  to  his  beloved  wife  —  he  went 
about  his  duties  much  as  usual,  but  the  zest 
of  existence  seemed  gone. 

He  however  resumed  his  peaceful  habits, 
his  studies  and  his  writing ;  the  good  Doctor 
came  to  drink  tea  as  usual,  to  talk  politics 
and  theology.  Mrs.  Harrison  called  in  to 
discuss  the  affairs  of  that  society  in  which 
she  took  so  deep  an  interest — to  settle  school 
matters,  to  talk  of  Betty  Green,  whose 
children  did  not  come  regularly  to  school — 
of  Betty  White,  who  only  came  once  to 
chapel  on  a  Sunday — and  on  her  reprobate 
husband,  Peter,  who  often  did  not  come  at 
aU. 

Then  there  were  many  debates  about  the 
iDtroduction  of  some  new  psalm  tune.  Mr. 
Plowden,  the  gentleman  of  musical  talents, 
who  attended  his  shop  all  the  week,  and  on 
Sunday  led  the  psalm,  had  a  daughter  who 
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bad  a  coasin  married  in  the  county  to^m 
and  this  cousin  she  went  to  see.  There  wi 
a  large  flourishing  congregation  in  ihl 
place,  and  they  had  introduced  several  iB 
provements,  as  they  thought,  into  their  sB 
vice.  Among  others,  they  had  purchase 
an  organ,  and  they  had  several  new  psali 
tunes,  of  which  Mrs.  Harrison,  who  lof< 
only  those  songs  of  Zion,  remnant  of  ti 
days  of  her  puritan  fathers,  would  not  hear 
"  Such  new-fangled  chimes,"  as  she  calli 
them.  Poor  woman !  every  one  was  again 
her  except  Mrs.  James, — her  very  daughter! 
who,  it  must  be  owned,  loved  new-fangk 
ways  in  more  things  than  one, — every  oi 
but  Mrs.  James,  who  had  no  ear  for  musi 
and  Mr.  James's  mother,  who  was  too  old  t 
change. 

To  a  lover  of  moral  beauty  it  was  an  in 
teresting  thing  to  see  the  gentle  patienof 
with  which  the  gifted  Mr.  James  listened  U 
all  these  little  worrying  matters. 

He  was  a  philosopher  in  the  best  sense  o 
the  word ;  one  to  whose  genius  it  was  givd 
to  discern  the  hidden  truth  of  things;  aiM 
who  used  that  discernment  to  improve  hi 
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own  candour  and  indulgence.  He  well  knew 
that  the  magnitude  of  objects  depends  upon 
the  medium  through  which  they  are  viewed ; 
that  little  things  are  great  to  little  men; 
and  he  could  take  interest  in  pacifying  dis- 
putes about  a  psalm  tune,  as  others  might 
take  interest  in  healing  the  jealousies  of 
nations.  Peace  was  the  blessing  he  ever 
aspired  to  maintain ;  if  he  had  a  weakness,  it 
waa  that  he  loved  peace  only  too  well. 

In  thes^  matters  they  were  all  busied  and 
interested,  when  the  earthquake  came  which 
shattered  their  little  society  to  pieces. 

•*  Mr.  Whitfield  has  been  preaching  to 
the  colliers  at  Beckenfield,"  was  the  news 
that  set  all  the  little  borough-town  of 
Brough  into  confusion. 

The  Methodists  were  come  so  near  them ; 
the  Methodists!  Church  and  conventicle 
were  equally  scandalised  and  alarmed.  Mr. 
Iiambert  spoke  with  serious  apprehension; 
the  Doctor  with  contempt ;  the  rest  of  the 
society  with  dismay.  Mr.  Plowden,  who  was 
a  man  of  science,  thought  he  had  a  right  to 
be  as  contemptuous  upon  this  occasion  as 
Dr.  John  himself.     Mr.  Rhubarb,  and    Mr. 


DO  ottered  them — Good  jNIrs.  Ilarrisc 
very  much  shocked  indeed  at  his  doct 
Mrs.  James  did  everything  but  censui 
Mr.  James  alone  said  nothing. 

"  But  is  it  not  shocking  ?""  said  om 
as  they  were  drinking  tea  with  the  D 

It  was  one  of  Dr.  John's  great  pi 
and   Mr.   Lambert,   and   Mr.  James» 
Harrison,  and  her  daughters,  were  the: 
well  as  Rhubarbs,  Scribes,   Plowden^, 
their  young  men. 

''  I   am  sure  it  quite  shocks  me !    ^ 
would  you  believe  it,  sir,  he  preaches  ir 
fields  ? — Only  think,  sir,  in  the  fields ! 
there  are  the  people,  a  perfect  mob,  1 
told — Of  course  a  mob  it  must  be ! " 

"  And  he,''  interrupted  the  head  y< 
man  at  Mr.  Rhubarb's,  Mr.  PuUen  wai 
name,  "  and  he,  bawling  and  roarinor  li 
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in  hysterics — one  falling  down  here,  another 
V^ging  up  there,  shouting,  and  screaming, 
ttd  crying  like  mad ! — Sir,  I  was  coming 
Jown  Felberds  Lane  yesterday,  on  the  white 
Bare,  and  I  stopped  a  little  and  looked  over 
the  gate — there  must  have  been  two  thou- 
sand people  in  the  field,  if  there  was  a 
manP 

"What  do  you  say  to  it,  Mr.  Lambert?" 
ttid  the  Doctor. 

lb.  Lambert  shook  his  head.  "  A  very 
thieatening  aspect  it  wears  for  our  Church  ; 
1  am  astonished    nobody  interferes  —  the 


"Oh!"  said  Dr.  John,  "you  would  only 
give  them  consequence  by  persecution — let 
it  alone  and  the  insanity  will  die  of  itself; 
^hat  do  you  think  of  it,  James?" 

"That  I  am  not  sure  that  it  will  die — and 
that  I  am  not  sure  that  I  wish  it  to  die." 

"Pooh!  pooh!  minister,  none  of  your 
^uble  sentences. — You  cannot  desire  the 
^^  of  such  a  gross  superstition  as  this," 
8«dDr.John. 

"Itmay  be  at  least  as  good  as  your  free- 
thinking.  Doctor ! "     ' 

I  5 


^  .^  v*iu  a^e  m  wnicn 
is  to  say,  the  inarch  of  intelle* 
are  situated — you,   to  tolerat 
enthusiasm — such  vulgar  com 
things!" 

"  Yes,"  said  Mrs.  Harrison ; 
he  preaches  faith  without  work 
without  works!" 

"  Filthy  rags  are  they  ! "  said 
phical  Rhubarb. 

"  Oh  !"  said  Miss  Emma  Han 
Mr.  James,  if  you  were  to  hec 
trine ! — ^The  greater  sinner  the  gi 
And  such  a  world  of  stuff  abou 
yinced  of  sin,  and  all  sorts  of  th 
sure  if  I  were  such  a  dreadful  6 
says  we  all  are,  I — I — I — shoul 
what  to  do." 

Mr.  James  smiled. 

"  Surely,  Jampa ''  ^^'-^  ^^-  ' 
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''I  have  heard  of  some  diseases,"  said  Mr. 

Junes,  ^  which  destroyed  maladies  more  fatal 

Oan  themselves — am  I  right,  John  ?  " 

The  Doctor  nodded. 

T  shotdd  like  to  goodness  to  hear  him  for 
ttiee,"  said  Miss  Charlotte  Harrison,  who  was 
a  dasher,  a  wit,  and  a  beauty. 

"Good  gracious!"  cried  the  other  young 
ladies,  as  if  she  had  said  the  most  shocking 
fting  in  the  whole  world.  "Would  you 
really?— What,  go  to  a  field-meeting  ?" 

"Why  not?  It  must  be  a  vastly  amusing 
sight" 

"  To  see  your  fellow-creatures  in  the  ago- 
nies of  terror  and  despair  ?"  said  Mr.  James. 

"  Yes,  indeed,"  broke  in  Tom  Scribe ; 
**  howling  and  yelling  like  mad  things — cry- 
ing and  screaming  for  mercy,  as  if  they  were 
^iog  devoured  alive — It  made  my  hair  stand 
on  end — I  would  not  have  sister  go  for  the 
world," 

"As  if  /  would  go,"  quoth  Miss  Scribe, 
^nming  her  back  upon  her  brother,  with  a 
contemptuous  elevation  of  the  shoulder. 

**  And  pray,  my  dear,  what  harm  would  it 
^oyouT  said  the  Doctor. 


inav  call  it  low  and  vulrar,  and  all  tha 
so  I  dare  say  it  is — but  last  Saturday 
noon,  when  I  was  there — " 

"  La !"  laughing  aifectedly ;  "  Mr.  W 
are  you  really  going  to  turn  Methodist  ? 
think,  the  good  young  man  was  at  pr 
ing  on  a  Saturday ! " 

"If  every  body  thought  as  ill   of 
soul's  health  as  I  do  of  mine/'  he  re 
gloomily,  **  there  would  be  more  people^ 
haps,  seeking  for  help  on  a  Saturday." 

This  silenced  everybody  for  a  time. 

By  and   by  the   Doctor   began:    "' 
Wilson,  so  you  went  last  Saturday,  and 
did  you  see?    Come,  sir,  describe — descr 

'*  I  heard^  sir,"  said  the  young  man 
did  not  go  there  to  see."" 

"Well,  what  did'st  hear?"  said  old 
Scribe. 
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There  was    another   pause ;    the    Doctor 

Aook  his  head,  so  did  Mr.   Lambert.  Mr. 

James  looked   grave,   Mrs.  James  a   little 

inpy ;  the  rest,  some  frightened,  some  scan- 

4ii8ed,  and    some   as  if   they   would    not 

have  been  guilty  of  saying  such  a  shocking 

thing  for  the  world.    One  young  lady.  Miss 

Phillis  Harrison,  who  was  suspected  of  being 

in  loYe   secretly  with   young   Mr.  Wilson, 

looked    really  aghast,   and    shook    with    a 

sadden  tremor. 

This  was  all  that  was  said  at  this  tea- 
pirty ;  coffee  and  tea,  crumpets  and  cakes, 
«icceeded,  handed  about  by  I^rs.  John's  two 
dapper  little  maids — a  delicious  repast  for 
those  who  love  Mocha  coffee — fine  hyson, 
nch  cream,  old  china,  buttered  muffins, 
^ond  cakes  and  macaroons,  of  whom  I 
profess  myself  most  sincerely  to  be  one ! 

Cards  followed.  Mr.  James  did  not  play 
^^;  not  that  he  thought  it  in  the  least 
^^gree  wrong,  but  that  he  Aever  did,  or 
<^uld,  find  the  slightest  amusement  in  play- 
ing  at  any  game ;  so  Mr.  Lambert,  the  Doc- 
^h  Mrs.  James,  and  Mrs.  Harrison  sat  down 
^  a  pool  at  preference ;  the  young  people 
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to  a  pool  at   commerce ;   and   Mr.  WTiiu 
field  and  his  fearful  denunciations  were  ft 
gotten. 

Mr,  James  eat  by  the  fire,  as  was  his  wont, 
mnsing  and  dwelling  with  pleasure  on  the 
busy  and  innocent  scene*  With  all  his  ro* 
fiiiement  there  was  something  in  human  hap- 
piness, however  simple,  provided  it  was  free 
from  grossness  or  Tice,  that  he  could  never 
witness  without  a  secret  sympathy.  He 
smiled  to  see  the  little  manoeuvres  of  the 
young  ladies  to  attract  to  their  side  the 
favourites  among  the  young  men  ;  the  lit- 
tle awkward,  well-meant  gallantries  of  the 
young  men  themselves,  who  had  none  of 
them  learned  manners,  assurance,  and  vice 
together — for,  thanks  to  the  exertions  of 
Mr.  James,  the  well-directed  assistance  of 
Mr.  Lambert,  and  the  excellent  example 
of  the  only  wealthy  man  in  the  society — 
old  Mr.  Scribe,  vice  was  banished  from  this 
comfortable  little  coterie. 

The  young  men  neither  gloried  in  low 
intrigues,  nor  in  drunkenness,  nor  in  gam- 
ing, nor  in  any  of  the  vices  —  which  cor- 
rupt little  societies  as  well  as  great, — when 
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either  are  left  iinregulated  by  virtue,  prin- 
ciple, and  religion. 

It  waa  a  very  beautiful  night,  and  the  par- 
ioDr  where  they  sat  looked  into  a  pleasant 
jirden,  in  which  there  was  a  broad  gravel- 
tilk  up  the  centre  and  on  the  outer  edge, 
oairow  shaded  ones  running  through  the 
nattery  and  other  little  shrubberies.  The 
moon  was  very  bright,  shining  upon  the 
glittering  dewy  flowers ;  an  owl  hooting  in  a 
distant  wood.  Mr.  James  looked  out  from 
where  he  sat  and  longed  for  a  quiet  walk, 
to  he  stole  out  of  the  room  softly  and  en- 
tered the  garden. 

He  passed  once  or  twice  up  and  down  the 
broad  gravel-walk — the  vast  cope  of  the 
swelling  sky,  the  fair  round  moon  that  hung 
unclouded  aloft — ^the  quiet  whispering  of  a 
Uling  leaf  from  time  to  time,  and  the  dis- 
tant hootings  of  the  bird  of  night — these 
were  what  he  loved;  and  that  peace  fell 
^pon  his  heart  which  those  who  love  such 
Kenes  well  know. 

The  recollection  of  all  that  was  fair,  and 
l^^^ely,  and  good,  mingled  with  the  scene; 
^e  higher  thoughts,  which  swelled  to  the 
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fountain  of  all  that  was  lovelj,  traep  aud 
good,  were  not  wanting.  ■ 

He  had  taken  two  or  three  turns  when 
he  was  aware  of  a  dark  figure  slowl/  moviug 
among  the  trees  of  the  nuttery ;  he  took 
that  pathj  and  advancing,  pereeiTed  young 
Wilson,  Reflections  upon  the  situation  of 
this  young  man  had  heen  mingling  with  hig 
other  thoughts. 

**  You  here,  Wilson  ?"  he  said- 

"  Yes." 

"  And  what  are  you  doing  here^  when 
all  the  rest  are  so  merrily  employed  within  ? 
— It  is  very  well  for  me  to  love  the  moon 
better  than  other  company — but  it  is  not 
so  well  for  boys  of  your  age — unless  indeed 
you  are  in  love." 

"In  love!''  cried  Wilson  disdainfully. 

"  And  why  not  ? — What  harm  would  there 
be  in  that?" 

"Harm! — but  pray  don't  talk  to  me,^ 
said  the  young  man  rudely. 

"  Not  talk  to  you,  friend  —  and  pray 
why  may  I  not  ?"  said  Mr.  James. 

"  Oh,  sir !  I  beg  your  pardon,  that  is 
to   say,   I  scorn  to   beg  your    pardon     for 
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no  offence— but  sir!  when  hell 
for   my   soul,  it  is  no  time  for 
lies.'* 
eed  it  is  not,^  said  Mr.  James 

:ed  in  silence  a  short  time,  and 
I  passionately  burst  forth. 

you  think,  sir,  that  I  can  be, 
d — d  for  everlasting?" 
cried  Mr.  James.     "  What  can 
ich  a  thought  into  your  head?'' 

if  you  did  but  know,  —  but 
ise  of  talking  to  ^ow,"  cried  he, 
interrupting  himself;  "  to  you, 
)een  leading  us  all  along  the 
flowery  way  that  leads  to  ever- 
ruction— to  you,  who  ought  to 
earnest,  in  season  and  out  of 
save  our  perishing  souls  —  to 
lave  covered  the  mouth  of  the 
pit  with  green  branches — lest 
be  'shocked,*  forsooth!  at  the 
ronceals — who,  to  spare  us  the 
bh  here^  have  given  up  our 
jrlasting  destruction  there! — oh, 
readful ! " 
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"  Dreadful  indeed — ^but  what  is  all  thisi 
I  don't  underBtand  why  you  surrender 
ima^nation  to  terrors  so  insupportable    as" 
these;    or   why   you   reproach   me    in    this 
manner.     Consider  a  little — is  all  this  rea-  ^ 
sonable?''  ■ 

"  Oh*  reason — reason — reason  P  said  the 
young  man,  striking  his  forehead;  **  don't  talk 
to  me  of  reason,  sir ;  we  have  had  too  much 
of  human  reason  —  When  our  souls  are 
perishing,  it  is  no  time  to  talk  of  reason ! 
What,"  shuddering,  **  what  if  I  be — as  I  fear 
I  am — an  alien  from  the  mercies  of  Grod — 
cast  out,  and  reprobate — what  is  to  be  done? 
But  I  don't  ask  you,  sir,"  turning  almost 
fiercely  to  Mn  James,  who  stood,  grieved  and 
dismayed — "  why  should  I  ask  you?  What 
will  you  preach  to  me,  but  vain  philosophy 
and  carnal  reason? — These  are  no  waters  of 
Jordan :  you  cannot  bid  me  wash  and  be 
cleansed — You  are  perishing  yourself,  and 
leading  hundreds  and  hundreds  with  you 
down  to  everlasting  destruction.'* 

Mr.  James  sighed. 

"  I  am  very  sorry  for  you,  Wilson,"  said 
he ;  "I  think  you  are  falling  into  a  very  dan- 
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fsrouB  way  of  thinking  npon  matters  of  the 

lort  serioas  importance. — ^But  if  you  refuse 

to  make  use  of  the  understanding  which  it 
im  pleased  your  great  Creator  to  give  you, 
I  do  not  see  to  what  I  can  address  myself." 

"Neither  do  I  want  it,''  said  the  other 
longhly.  "His  grace  is  sufficient  for  us — 
We  want  no  lights  from  man's  dark  and 
cmropted  understanding! — By  fkith  ye  are 
ttTed— -and  not  by  such  wretched  rags  of 
Imman  wisdom  as  you  have  been  treating  us 
with  for  this  last  ten  years'* —  . . . 

"  I  have  done  the  best  for  you  all,  Wilson, 
tbat  was  in  my  power,  according  to  such  light 
18 1  had  received — I  doubt  whether  you  will 
find  your  happiness  or  your  usefulness  in- 
mased  by  this  new  manner  of  thinking — 
But  I  have  done — good  night — the  card- 
tables  must  be  broken  up  by  this  time.'' 

And  he  went  away. 

"  Hi^iness !  Usefulness ! "  cried  the  young 
man.  "  Wretched  delusions  of  Satan— card- 
playing,  gormandizing,  drinking,  dancing,  and 
fiddling  down  the  broadway  which  leads  to 
Ae  burning  fires  of  Tophet — Those  fires 
that  never  shall  be  quenched  !'* 
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Mr,  James  was  a  good  deal  disturbed 
Self-love  he  had  none — To  be  irritated  by 
rude  and  almost  brutal  return  for  the  anxi- 
ous services  of  so  many  years  !  But  he  was 
perplej^ed  and  almost  confounded.  He  could 
not  deny  that  the  preaching  of  Mr.  Whit-  i 
field  had  produced  effects  which  he  bad  nofl 
anticipated*  The  wild  enthusiasm  of  the 
barbarous  population  of  the  hills  appeared 
to  him  a  natural  consequence  of  their  previ- 
ous darkness  and  depravity.  He  looked 
upon  it,  as  he  said,  in  the  light  of  a  power 
working  some  vast  and  beneficial  change  in 
the  constitution:  but  to  see  one  of  those 
whom  he  had  himself  so  carefully  trained  in 
habits  of  rational  piety  and  solid  principle, 
thus  carried  away  —  was  unexpected,  and 
was  painful. 

He  determined,  however,  to  attend  at  one 
of  these  field-preachings,  and  to  hear  and 
judge  for  himself  of  the  mighty  Orator. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

Mr.  James  was  not  singular  in  his  deter- 
lation ;  the  enthusiasm  of  young  Wilson 
I  already  begun  to  produce  an  effect  in 
little  society,  and  many  of  the  young 
pie  had  resolved  to  attend  Mr.  Whit- 
Ts  preaching  on  the  following  Sunday. 
At.  Whitfield,  not  to  disturb  the  services 
the  church  at  Brough,  had  fixed  his  hour 
six  o'clock,  on  a  fine  July  evening.  He 
,  during  the  whole  day,  from  four  or 
I  o'clock  in  the  morning,  been  occupied 
ong  the  hills,  visiting  the  different  villages 
und,  and  preaching  to  and  exhorting 
J  colliers;  and  after  taking  his  simple 
^1  in  a  hedge  alehouse,  had  prepared  him- 
If  to  be  at  the  Red  Knoll,  about  half  a 
lile  from  the  town  of  Brough,  at  the  time 
PIH>iuted. 
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It  was  a  delicious  evening — The  sun  nov 
declining  after  the  fervours  of  the  day,  wai 
casting  his  slant  beams  on  tree  and  field — 
and  that  stillness  prevailed  which  hanp 
upon  an  English  country  scene,  upon  m\ 
English  Sunday — When  the  week-day  sound 
of  wheel  or  busy  hammer ;  or  flail  in  barUi 
or  ploughman  whistling  to  his  team ;  is  suc- 
ceeded by  the  chime  of  distant  bell, — the 
stilly  sound  of  distant  human  voices  in  quiet 
discourse^ — or  the  yelp  of  ehepherds*  dog  ! — 
when  the  influence  of  soft  quiet  steals  upon 
the  soul,  calming  every  unruly  thought  and 
passion  and  preparing  the  way  for  the  re* 
ception  of  those  heavenly  graces,  for  the 
cultivation  of  which  this  day  of  rest  is 
intended. 

But  on  this  Sunday  there  was  a  stir  and 
bustle,  more  than  usual,  in  the  surrounding 
country.  The  causeways  that,  on  each  side 
of  the  high  roads,  led  into  the  fields,  were 
thronged  with  people,  all  proceeding  one 
way.  Any  one  who,  standing  upon  the 
highest  point  of  the  Red  Knoll,  had  looked 
over  the  adjacent  country,  would  have  seen 
the    pathways    in    the   fields,    dotted    with 
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ck,  white,  red  and  blue, — as  white  gown 
)ored  chintz,  black  bonnets  —  passed 
g.  There  was  the  old  man  resting  on 
rtaff,  the  young  mother  with  her  infant 
T  arms ;  youth,  age,  childhood — ^all  were 
^ng  one  way. 

e  Red  Knoll  was  a  sort  of  rough  cliff, 
id  sandHBtone,  half-concealed  by  tan- 
brushwood,  and  rose  abruptly  from  the 
below ;  the  last  rock  of  the  chain  of 
which  rose  in  long  succession  behind 
)wn  of  Brough,  and  constituted  the  coal 
ron  district,  of  which  we  have  spoken, 
it  gently  declined  the  champaign  coun- 
rich  and  beautiful  plain,  in  the  centre 
liich  stood  the  town  ;  the  spire  of  its 
nt  church  rising  from  among  the  trees, 
1  grew  in  Mr.  Lambert's  parsonage 
in.  A  river  meandered  through  this 
.  and  near  the  Red  Knoll  its  course 
Bed  a  large  field,  or  rather  portion  of 
ommon — ^it  was  but  poor  land,  used  for 
>-grazing:  to  which  the  broom,  the 
5,  the  pink,  centaury,  the  jasione,  the 
-bell,  the  wild  thyme,  and  the  short 
i  grass,  bore  testimony. 
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Such  a  place  could  not  be  injured  by  tlie 
tread  of  the  multitude,  and  admitted  ample 
room  for  the  thousands  who  Mere  now  erowd- 
ing  to  it.  The  innumerable  dry  hillocks 
into  which  it  was  broken,  furnished  seats  for 
all  the  world ;  while  just  under  the  Red 
Knoll  a  fallen  fragment  of  rock,  surrounded 
by  festoons  of  natural  foliage,  afforded  an 
excellent  pulpit  for  the  preacher. 

The  sun  declining  to  the  west,  cast   hU 
beams  sidewards  upon  the  scene,  and  shed  a    i 
bright  glory  upon  the  top  of  the  rock*  ^M 

There  w^as  a  subdued,  stilly  hum  rising 
from  the  assembled  multitude,  and  the  beat 
of  many  feet  ;  but  there  was  no  obtrusive 
noise,  no  cough,  no  shout,  do  discordant 
tone  ;  every  one  seemed  impressed  with  a 
secret  awe.  Men  spoke  below  their  breath, 
women  hushed  their  prattling  babes,  and 
youths  and  maidens  sat  whispering. 

Near  the  pulpit  rock,  half  hidden  by  a 
large  straggling  bush  of  travellers'  joy  and 
mountain  ash,  sat  young  Wilson,  and  by 
him  the  three  Miss  Harrisons,  all  attired 
in  their  best ;  their  nice  clean  white  gowns 
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straw  bonnets,  contrasting  with  the  dark 
)t  dresses  of  five  or  six  gigantic  and 
thy  colliers,   who   were   standing   near 

d  Mr.  Scribe  bad  found  a  comfortable 
under  the  shade  of  a  little  oak  tree ; 
Plowden  and  the  Doctor — for  even  he 
;here — were  walking  up  and  down  a 
th  sort  of  grass  plat,  between  some 
w  broom-bushes.  Mr.  Potts,  and  his 
1,  young  William  Gillies,  were  present, 
ng  very  smart,  with  smooth-brushed 
gay  watch-ribbons,  and  seals  hanging 
their  fobs.  Everybody  was  present, 
ort,  parading  at  a  little  distance  from 
Jiss  Harrisons,  but  Mr.  Lambert,  Mrs. 
s,  and  Mrs.  Harrison,  and  those  unfor- 
e  maids,  whose  turn  it  was  to  stay  at 
,  and  sit  dozing  with  the  cat  by  the 
en  fire,  that  Sunday, 
r.  James  was  sitting,  like  Mr.  Scribe,  by 
Blf,  in  a  nook  he  had  found  a  little 
id  the  pulpit,  and  somewhat  elevated, 
a  to  command  the  wide  scene  upon 
h  his  large,  clear,  earnest,  blue  eye 
fixed  attentively. 

OL.L  K 
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The  field  was  entirely  covered  witb  people^ 
the  iuhabitants  of  Broughj  and  its  neigh bour- 
liood,  all  armyed  in  their  smartest  Sunday 
chintzes,  silk  scarfe,  velveteens,  and  new 
beaverSj  mingled  with  the  hill  folk;  the  men 
in  dark  clothes,  and  the  women  in  black 
quilted  petticoats,  open  gowns  of  red  and 
black  chintz^  and  white  mob  caps,  sur- 
mounted by  black  gipsy  hats.  Some  were 
standing  in  knots,  others  sitting  upon  the 
little  hillocks,  or  recUning  upon  the  turf; 
children  sporting  about  fi*om  one  party  to 
another. 

The  clock  of  Brough  steeple  struck  six, 
and  in  an  instant  all  was  hushed  attention. 

About  half  a  dozen  men  were  now  seen 
descending  the  Red  Knoll  hill,  and  in  a 
second  or  two  Mr.  Whitfield  appeared  in 
his  rustic  pulpit. 

He  was  a  striking-looking  man.  The 
outline  of  his  countenance  was  ordinary 
enough — ^but  there  was  a  fire  gleaming  from 
his  large  black  eye,  a  beam  bespeaking  so 
much  energy,  zeal,  and  love,  that  no  one 
could  fail  to  be  impressed  by  it. 

His  gestures,  as  he  rose  to  the  view  of  his 
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nerable  audience,  were  simple  and  calm ; 

was  a  something  peculiarly  real  about 

be  had  that  which  Irving,  and  many 
great  masters  of  pulpit  eloquence  have 
d,  reoiiiy — Here  was  no  poetic  deco- 
,  no  artistical  calculation  of  effect ; 
as  plain,  straight-forward  —  common 
bread.     It  was   their  daily  bread,  the 

of  their  life  he   came  there  to  ad- 
:er. — For  the   hungry,  no  imaginative 
ration  is  necessary  to  render  that  ac- 
^le. 
3  service  began  with  a  hymn — it  was 

out  in  a  loud  voice  by  one  of  the 
mts,  a  grave  middle-aged  man  ;  be 
\  the  hymn — one  of  the  few  useless 
lonies  which  attended  this  meeting, 
body  had  books. 

•.  Whitfield  then,  in  a  voice  sonorous, 
ct,  and  clear — a  voice  which  might 
Jard  to  the  very  farthest  limits  of  the 
•egation,    repeated   the   whole   hymn  ; 

the  man,  who  officiated  as  precentor, 
igle  line  —  and  the  whole  assembly, 
ng  as  he  sung,  swelled  into  one  burst 
uund: — we  must  not   call   it  harmony, 

K    2 
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I>ut  it  was  something  more  than  ba^rmon 
that  loud  burst  of  human  voices  in  the  gre 
fields  of  earth,  and  swelling  to  the  bl 
vault  of  heaven. 

The  psalm  concluded,  the  sound  hushed 
the  silence  of  a  moment  succeeded,  a 
**  Let  us  pray;"  and  the  vast  multitoi 
with  uncovered  headB,  bending  towards  t 
earthy  were  humbled  before  the  Lord  a 
Father  of  them  alL 

The  still,  calm,  awe-struck  voice  of  h 
who  led  their  supplications  was  heard 
solemn  cadence,  swelling,  as  it  were»  a 
difiusing  itself  in  the  air,  above  the  dee] 
devotional  crowd.  His  prayer  was  indeec 
prayer ;  it  was  the  address  of  one  who,  fill 
vrith  the  vast  idea  of  the  Being  he  f 
dressed,  opened  in  reverend,  heart-stru 
simplicity — low  and  deep,  calm  and  sic 
the  prayer  began ;  but  as  he  proceed( 
wrought  upon,  as  it  were,  by  the  majei 
of  the  subject,  the  gravity  of  reverei 
warmed  into  more  vehement  express^ 
To  calm  adoration  succeeded  pathetic  si 
plications,  heart-rending  deprecations,  groj 
ings  not  to  be  uttered  —  fierce  wrestlii 
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itb  that  mighty  woe  —  that  anguish  and 
teraess  of  soul,  which  poured  forth  loud 
ies  for  mercy  irom  the  depths  and  dark- 
B  of  its  despair — a  mercy  which  it  seemed 
if  he  would  rend  from  the  mighty  Spirit, 
366  wrath  the  dark  sins  of  man  had  sum- 
led  forth. 
ia  he  cried  aloud,  the  infection  spread — 

multitude,  at  first  so  still,  became  ex- 
d ;  groan  answered  to  groan,  wailing  to 
ling,  shriek  to  shriek,  cry  to  cry — like 

waves  of  a  dark  tumultuous  sea,  the 
hty  mass  heaved  from  side  to  side — they 
ated,  they  screamed,  they  cast  them- 
es to  the  earth,  lamenting  their  sins; 
J  cried  to  the  mountains  to  cover  them, 

the  hills  to  hide  them,  before  that  great 
I  terrible  day  of  the  Lord. 
Phe  teacher  ceased,  and  again  all  was 
I ;  they  rose  from  their  knees,  wiped  the 
18  and  sweat  from  their  faces ;  and 
thed,  and  agitated,  resumed  their  seats, 
sry  nerve  thrilling  and  in  disorder,  to 
tt  the  outpourings  of  the  mighty  preacher. 
**  Who  shall  separate  us  from  the  love  of 
mst?— Shall  tribulation,  or   distress,  or 
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persecution,  or  famine,  or  nakedness,  or  peril, 
or  the  sword  1 — As  it  is  written,  for  thy  sak© 
we  are  killed  all  the  day  long,  we  are  ac- 
counted sheep  for  the  slaughter ;  nay,  in  all 
these  things,  we  are  more  than  conquerors 
through  Him  that  loved  us — for  I  am  per- 
suaded that  neither  death,  nor  life,  nor 
angels,  nor  principalities,  nor  powers  nor 
things  present,  nor  things  to  come,  nor 
height  nor  depth,  shall  be  able  to  separate 
us  from  the  love  of  God,  which  is  in  Christ 
our  Lord," 

This  was  his  theme. 

We  dare  not  attempt  to  follow  him,  as, 
with  the  glowing  fire  of  that  Apostle  whom 
he  endeavoured  to  imitate,  he  led  onward 
his  trembling  followers — ^his  rude,  hard,  igno- 
rant, sordid,  sensual  followers — lifting  their 
hearts,  rousing  their  imaginations,  and  call- 
ing forth  the  mighty  universal  spirit,  which 
is  hidden  within  the  souls  of  all. 

He  warmed  their  frozen  tempers,  now  like 
melting  wax  in  his  hands,  till  one  cry  of  mighty 
enthusiasm  —  one  passionate  sense  of  love, 
adoration,  and  devotion,  burst  from  the 
heart- struck  throng;  love  of  the  goodness, 
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adoration  of  the  Greatness  he  painted — gen- 
erous aspirations,  remorseful  agonies,  ardent 
mlntions  to  adhere  to  this  their  Master, 
ttnmgh  trials,  temptation,  and  death  itself ! 
fie  worked  them  up  to  the  highest  pitch 
of  which  human  nature  is  capable;  and  then, 
alas— then ! 

l^lieu  the  heart  was  warm,  ready  to  re- 
ceive the  stamp  from  his  hand,  what  did  that 
powerful  hand  impress? — "Who  shall  lay 
anything  to  the  charge  of  God's  elect?*" — He 
lost  himself  in  the  depths  of  Calvinistic  meta- 
physics, and  a  confused  image  of  truth  and 
doty  was  all  he  left  behind.  He  led  these 
wiOing  followers,  not  into  the  clear  light  of 
etery-day  working  usefiilness  and  love ;  but 
led  them  into  that  dark,  intricate  labyrinth, 
which  the  human  eye  would  vainly  pene- 
t»te— Great  and  fatal  error  ! 

But  it  was  not  his  own  preaching  that  pro- 
duced the  mischief.  Others  followed  in  that 
field ;  the  crudeness  of  their  opinions  unmi- 
tigated by  his  bright  intelligence  and  never- 
^ng  love ;  and  the  result  was  such,  as  we 
have  all,  more  or  less,  lamented  and  seen. 

'Hie  discourse  was  ended ;  the  crowd  began 


^^.^^v,  paie  and  exhausted, 
his  trusty  attendants  slowly  retired  ai 
hills.     The  party    with  whom    w^e 
quainted  still  remained  in  their  plac 
evening  was  warm  and  beautifiil,  a 
were  in  no  hurry  to  depart  f5pom  the  i 

Under  the  shade  of  the  mounfa 
Wilson,  and  his  three  fair  friends,  i 
cussing,  in  a  low  voice,  what  the 
heard.  Wilson  was  evidently  in  some 
disappointed. 

Human  nature  is  a  strange  thing! 
young  man  was  disappointed  because  tl 
course  of  the  day  had  rather  treated  o 
than  of  terror,  of  never-dying  gratitu( 
benefits  received,  than  of  heart-rendihj 
ror  at  impending  inflictions.  The  S; 
rather  than  the  judge,  had  been  the 
of  the  discourse ;  and  the  stimulant  v 
strength  for  his  dispooo/i • 
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mighty  terrors   of  Him   whose   arrows  are 
swift  and  piercing,  who  hath  power  to  cast 
US  into  the  never-dying  fire  ! " 
"  Oh  !  Mr.  Wilson,  will  he  preach  again  V 
"  I  don't  know  whether  he  will,  but  there 
will  be  preaching  every  Sunday  at  the  New 
Mount  Zion  Chapel,  at  Beckonsfield ;  and  I, 
for  one,  shall  go  regularly." 
"  Dear  me  !  and  leave  Mr.  James  ?'^ 
Mr.  James !  indeed ! — ^Ah,  Miss  Phillis! — ah, 
my  dear,  dear  friends!'' — looking  round  at  the 
three  young  ladies,  "  I  must  go  where  Christ 
is  preached,  and  a  thirsting  soul  can  drink  of 
the  well  of  life." 
"But  do  you  really  think—. . ."  they  began. 
We  need  not  enlarge  upon  Mr.  Wilson's 
arguments.     It  will  be  easily  supposed  that 
they  were   sufficient  for   the  conversion  of 
three  girls,  who  sadly  wanted  a  little  excite- 
ment; all  but  Miss  Phillis  being  without 
lovers,  and  she,  of  course,  inclined  to  fol- 
low her  lover's  lead  —  very  little  reasoning 
or  eloquence  on  his  part,  in  both  of  which 
commodities  he  was  but  slenderly  furnished, 
was  sufficient  to  induce  them  to  look  upon 
Mr.  James  as  little  better  than  an  infidel; 
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aiid  to  determine  them  on  forsaking  father 
and  mother — or,  in  other  words,  their  more 
obvious  duties— to  walk  with  Mn  Wilson, 
Sundays  and  Thursdays,  to  the  New  Chapel, 
which  had  been  built. 

The  Doctor  and  Mr,  Plowden  walked 
home  together  :  the  Doctor  had  been  a  good 
deal  struck  with  the  scene — he  had  expected 
to  feel  nothing  but  contempt  for  excited 
emotions  and  hysterical  passions,  aa  people 
are  pleased  to  call  such  feelings  —  he  had 
found  something  more — something  that  had 
struck  a  chord  or  two  in  his  tough  heart ;  but, 
such  is  the  power  of  habit,  the  strings  soon 
ceased  to  vibrate,  and  by  the  time  he  en- 
tered his  own  door  he  was  just  the  same  man 
as  before. 

He  told  Mrs.  John,  however,  that  Mr. 
Whitfield  was  certainly  a  real  orator,  perhaps 
the  finest  he  had  ever  heard. 

Mr.  Plowden,  a  man  of  much  feebler 
intellect  than  the  Doctor,  was,  of  course,  in 
exact  proportion,  the  more  disgusted,  vnth 
the  feeble  intellect  displayed  by  the  super- 
stitious and  enthusiastic  multitude  around 
him.      He,   like  men  of  his  range  of  per- 
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just  carried  hid  ideas  to  a  place,  to 

them  back  again — he   always  Saw 

B  he  expected  to  see  them— he  went 

1  to  find  a  great  deal  of  fanatical  stnff, 

■eat  deal  of  fanatical  stuff  he  found — 

no  patience  with  James  and   the 

for  giiing  it  a  moment's  attention. 

ranting  trash !" 

great  aspirations  for  the  honour  of 

I  infidel,  or  free-thinker,  as  was  the 
en,  Mr.  Plowden  found  himself  a 
sarer    attaining  this   desired   object 

had  heard  Mr,  Whitfield. 
James  sat  quietly  ensconced  in  his 

II  everybody  was  gone  away,  and  he 
.Iked  through  the  lanes  home ; — the 
jes  and  honeysuckles  were  hanging 
;er8  in  the  hedges  ;  the  thrushes 
in  the  copses ; — the  sun  was  sink- 
he  west  in  all  his  glory,  of  gold  and 
— the  moon  slowly  rising  in  the  full ; 
3  star  of  evening,  which  he  loved, 
as  it  were  in  the  eye  of  day.  The  man 
8,his  soul  yet  thrillingwith  the  mighty 
ce  he  had  heard,  walked  home  in  a 
ther  of  reverie  than  of  reflection  ;  he 


had  witnessed :  he  gave  himself  uji 
tide  of  sensations  excited  within  1 
arrange  them  and  reason  on  them  si 
for  another  day. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

18,  perhaps^  upon  the  whole,  rather 
late  that  the  sermon  Mr.  James  had 
AS  of  the  nature  we  have  described ; 
IS  so  much  in  it  that  he  really  ad- 
ad  approved,  that  it  rather  put  him 
uard  with  respect  to  the  effect  these 
trines  might  exercise  upon  his  own 
)ck. 

aw  plainly  the  infinite  good  these 
teachers  might  do,  the  vast  diffusion 
jtian  light  which  they  were  capable 
ling  ;  perhaps  he  doubted  whether 
,  such  as  his  own,  could  have  been 
[  eflScacy.  At  all  events,  he  was  too 
)d  and  sincere  a  Christian,  not,  like 
1,  to  rejoice,  that  anyhow  or  in  any 
Christ  was  preached.  Besides,  it  is 
ure  of  very  candid  and  reasonable 
,  upon  such  subjects  of  disagree- 
hich  must,  after  all,  rest  a  good  deal 


,     oucii  as  not  only  emb 

own  impression  of  the  truth  with 
fervent  persuasion;  but  feel  inclined 
bate  and  despise  all  who  differ  fron 
Whatever  any  one's    opinion,    1 
upon    the    particular    doctrines   tat 
these  different  schools  of  Christiani 
be,  one  thing  all  must  agree  in  re^ 
— ^however  much  with  Mr.  James  tht 
rejoice  in  the  rapid  conversion  to  Chrii 
of  the  rude,  deserted,  ignorant  multi 
no  one  can   help  feeling   sorry  whei 
elevated   view    of  the   subject,    whic 
cool    decision    of  the   highest  faculti 
the  mmd  occasions;  mingled  with  a 
liberal  love  for  all,  (whether  of  thei 
sect,  or  not,)  which  he  had  endeavoure 
successfully,  to  cherish  in  his  little  c 
gation — was  exchanged  for  a  state  of 
bled,  passionate  exntf^rnc 


ion*       
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The  peaceful  community  of  Brough  was 
AN)n  rent  into  schism ;  the  little  congrega- 
te at  Mr.  James's  chapel  gradually  melted 
iwaj.  Mrs.  Harrison,  staunch  and  stiff,  as 
rid  women  of  a  good  sterling  character  are 
vont  to  be,  adhered  to  her  opinions  and  her 
Qinister;  but  her  daughters  went  to  the 
Soa  Chapel — ^where  a  fanatical  young  man, 
m  now  established;  one  who  hesitated 
ot  to  tamper,  in  the  most  daring  manner, 
ith  the  secrets  and  mysteries  of  our  rela- 
ioQS  towards  our  Maker,  and  who  preached 
«ir  times  every  Sunday,  and  twice  in  the 
'eek  beside. 

He  had  no  measure  in  his  zeal — whether 
^ed  by  strong  persuasion  alone — or,  in 
^  by  those  secret  stirrings  of  vanity 
'kich  insinuate  themselves  so  often  into 
«art8  such  as  these,  we  will  not  pretend 
0  say; — but  he  was  not  delicate  in  the 
"ieans  he  applied  to  detach  the  flocks  from 
heir  former  pastors.  He  boldly  and  openly 
backed  Mr.  Lambert,  as  being  a  lukewarm 
^tionalist,  incapable  of  leading  his  flock 
^  the  pool  of  Siloam — ^but  of  Mr.  James 
■^^  spoke  with  absolute  horror.     He  was  not 


x.g    uiHspnemer,    no    cruel 

of  the  law  of  God  and  man  was  spo 
he  was  spoken  of.     His  late,   lovin 
flock  were  taught  to  look  upon  bin 
with  detestation,  or  a  sort  of  pityi 
tempt.     I  have  seen  the  once  aife 
young  people  cross  the  street  not 
on  the  same  side  with  him.     They 
from   his   chapel  —  they   seceded   fir 
Sunday  school — all  save  two  or  thr 
people,  who  were  tottering  on  the  bi 
the  grave. 

He  found  himself  deserted ;  his  v( 
was  gone. 

His  high-spirited  wife  felt  all  this  1 
and  resented  it  warmly;  he  expresi 
resentment ;  he  smiled  with  his  usual 
dignity,  and  met  it  all  with  calm  comp 
but  it  struck — . 

We  are  not  ai^r^^^'^  --  ^ 
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fellow-men  around  him.  Contempt  is  diffi- 
cult to  bear— desertion  hard — ingratitude 
Forst  of  all. 

He  had  trained  his  flock,  as  he  fondly  hoped, 
for  better  things ;  and  now,  when  an  inunda- 
tion of  illiberality,  spiritual  pride,  fierce  dis- 
sensions, cruel  misunderstandings,  harsh 
judgments,  and  perverted  ideas  of  duty, 
^read  like  a  flood  over  the  community — 
)Ir.  Lambert  groaned  and  remonstrated — 
The  Doctor  shrugged  his  shoulders— Mr. 
Plowden  smiled  contemptuously — Mr.  James 
said  nothing ;  but  it  had  got  at  his  heart. 

The  death  of  Lady  Evelyn  had  cut  at  the 
main  spring  of  life,  by  destroying  that  which 
made  life  enchanting.  He  had,  therefore, 
previously  suffered  a  good  deal.  When  his 
son  returned  from  the  academy,  he  started 
at  seeing  his  father's  face. 

"Father,  what  is  the  matter?  you  don't 
look  like  yourself." 

"  I  don't  feel  remarkably  well,  but  it  is  a 
mere  nothing." 

The  mother  entered— she  ran  to  clasp  her 
son — ^he  was  in  black — he  was  a  member  of 
the  Ministry ;  with  what  pride  had  she  anti- 
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cipated  that  moment !  To  hear  him  preach 

her  son — her  beautiful,  gifted  son — in    hi^ 
father's  pulpit !     Now  she  stroked  down  thf 
eleeye  of   his  hlack  coat^  and  turned  awa] 
with  a  heavy  sigh. 

"  Mother,"  he  said,  taking  her  in  his  ar 
and  kissing  her;  "  my  mother,  what  is  the« 
matter?"  M 


awajjH 


"  So  you  am  a  Minister  at  last?"  was  the 
reply-  _ 

''  Yes,  dearest  mother,  and  here  I  am  tfl 
assist  my  father — and  not  before  he  wants  it — 
You  don't  look  well — indeed  you  don't,  Sir," 
said  he,  anxiously. 

"He  doesn't  look  well,  you  think?"  said 
Mrs.  James,  turning  to  her  husband,  with  an 
anxiety  she  had  never  felt  before.  The  most 
tender  observants  rarely  mark  the  symptoms 
of  a  gradual  decay  stealing  insidiously  over  the 
frame  of  one  they  are  in  daily  communication 
vrith.  "  Ah !  Mr.  James,  I  cannot  wonder 
that  you  feel  it." 

"  I  don't  deny  that  I  feel  it  very  much," 
he  said;  "more  than,  perhaps,  I  ought" — ^he 
added. 

"  What  ?  Feel  what  ?  "—cried  the  son,  turn- 
ing round. 
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"  He  has  lost  his  congregration,  said  the 
mother. 

"  Lost  what  I** 

"  My  dear  boy,"  said  the  Minister,  laying 
bis  hand  upon  his  son's  shoulder,  *^  you  are 
oome  to  assist  a  shepherd  whose  flock  have 
forsaken  him. — Mr.  Harrison,  Mr.  Plowden, 
Mr.  Scribe,  their  maids,  and  ours,  composed 
my  congregation  last  Sunday — and  the  poor 
maids  were  so  sorry  to  come,  that  I  shall  beg 
their  attendance  may  be  dispensed  with  in 
future." 

It  was  even  so ;  to  this  was  the  little  com- 
munity reduced — and  Mrs.  Harrison's  attend- 
ance was  so  fiercely  opposed  by  her  daughters 
that  had  not  the  old  lady  possessed  a  treble 
portion  of  resistive  spirit,  she  must  have 
yielded  to  those — of  course,  so  much  better 
able  to  judge  than  herself — for  it  was  part  of 
their  new  creed  to  believe,  that  everybody 
who  did  not  think  like  themselves,  was 
unquestionably,  and  most  grievously  wrong, 
and  were  to  be  despised,  hated,  or  argued 
with,  as  the  case  might  be.  Mr.  James 
was  treated  with  the  two  first,  and  Mrs. 
Harrison  with  the  latter  member  of  the 
alternative. 
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Gerald  James  had  returned  from  the 
demys  mt ending  to  assist  his  father  in  the" 
pulpit;  to  live  in  his  fathers  bouse,  and,  for 
the  present,  to  devote  the  principal  part 
his  time  to  further  improvement  and  studj 
But  the  entrance  to  his  father's  pulpit 
now  closed. 

Mr,  James  felt  it  as  something  ridiculouf 
to  add  another  teacher  to  such  unwilling 
hearers.  Mrs.  James  could  not  endure  tli^^ 
idea  of  her  son  appearing  under  such  cir^ 
cumstances;  and  as  to  the  young  man  him- 
self, the  object  of  being  a  preacher  at  all, 
was  one  he  regarded  with  great  indiffer- 
ence. 

He  had  yielded  to  what  he  believed  to  be, 
in  his  father's  judgment,  the  best  plan  of  life 
that  he  could  adopt ;  rather  out  of  reverence 
for  that  judgment,  than  out  of  absolute  acqui- 
escence or  deliberate  choice — for  he  loved  and 
honoured  his  father  beyond  measure — But  he 
was  not  altogether  like  him ;  there  was  a  fire: 
a  passion  in  his  temper,  a  daring  boldness 
in  his  imagination,  subdued,  it  is  true,  but 
only  in  part,  by  the  excellent  education  he 
had  received — For  the  Latin,  homely  proverb. 
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concerning   nature   being   expelled   with   a 
pitchfork,  is  a  substantive  truth. 

At  the  first  announcement  of  the  true 
state  of  things,  a  new  field  of  action  seemed 
suddenly  revealed  to  his  fancy,  as  a  wide 
extent  of  darkened  landscape  might  be  by 
a  flash  of  lightning.  He  looked  indignant, 
but  yet  bright  and  excited. 

Gerald  had  been  lately  living  with  yoimg 
men  of  his  own  age.      The  then  large  and 
flourishing  society,  in  which  he  had  finished 
his  education,  contained,  of  course,  a  vast 
variety  of  characters  ;  and  the  liberal  way 
of  thinking,    there  upheld  and   advocated, 
allowed  of  the  free  discussion  of  all  sorts 
of  opinions.      Men,  in  spite  of  themselves, 
must  be  in  great  measure  the  children  of 
their  age.    That  earnest  Christian  spirit  in 
which  the  father's  youth  had  been  reared ; 
tbat   old  puritan   tradition    of  simple,    un- 
worldly  devotion   to   a  Lord   and    Master, 
whose  service  was  to  be  deemed  the  true 
end  of  life — ^that  strong,  manly,  logical  faith, 
of  which  we  have  before    spoken  —  as  the 
element  which  had  nourished  in  Mr.  James 
a  calm,  steady  spirit  of  Christian  philoso- 
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phy,  the  ground  and  foundatioii  of  his  charac- 
ter and  actions—had  now  given  way  to  other 
modes  of  thought. 

By  the  side  of  the  warm,  enthusiastic  d 
votion,  which  flourished  under  the  auspice 
of  Mr,  Wealey,  Mr.  Whitfield,  other  ways 
of  tliinking  arose.  These  teachers  differed, 
they  differed  from  the  devout  puritaus  of  the 
Revolution  in  many  ways— did  this  new 
school  of  philosophy  from  the  old  free-think- 
ers of  Addison's  time.  In  his  day  free- 
thinking,  as  it  was  called,  was,  perhaps,  the 
fine  gentleman  air  of  a  young  Templar,  or  of 
a  court  beau ;  put  on  with  their  lace  ruffles, 
bag,  and  sword,  and  with  them  laid  aside — 
there  was  nothing  real  in  it.  These  young 
gentlemen,  when  sick  or  weary,  were  just  as 
much  afraid  of  the  hereafter  as  the  rest  of 
the  world.  Or  free-thinking  was  the  pro- 
fession of  faith  of  a  few  dry,  grave,  book- 
worm philosophers,  whose  opinions  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  generality  of  man- 
kind. In  all  this  the  imagination  of  people 
in  general  was  little  enlisted — a  few  young 
ladies  were  shocked  and  attracted  by  the 
manly  contempt  which  their  beaux  shewed 
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religion;  and  while  they  tapped  them 
tbeii  fans,  and  vowed  they  were  "mon- 
s''  wicked,  they  secretly  admired  that 
^,  which,  under  any  form,  is  so  attract- 
>  women.  But  this  was  pretty  neariy 
Ktent  of  the  evil ;  indeed,  the  general 
armness  upon  all  subjects  relating  to 
»n,  which  succeeded  to  the  accession 
second  Charles,  and  lasted  during  the 
hirty  years  of  the  following  century, 
ited  the  plague  of  infidelity  from 
:  root. 

with  the  more  earnest  generation 
ising,  things  were  beginning  to  take 
form;  men  began  to  reason,  and  to 
principles  to  their  consequences, 
olent  reaction  on  the  continent,  against 
oomy  devotion  of  the  last  years  of  the 
Louis,  had  been  followed  by  the  univer- 
fl^sion  of  a  spirit  of  bold,*  daring  in- 
-which  was  well — had  it  been  a  spirit 
rrgudiced  inquiry — but  that  it  was  not. 
nkind  rush  from  one  extreme  to  the 
;  and  the  blind  confidence  which  the 
)lic  Church  had  exacted  on  matters  of 
and  religion,  was  succeeded  by  a  spirit 


^.  v/nitiiy  pQiiosopnK 
cence  in  ignorance  upon  subje< 
nature,  which  Lady  Evelyn  has 
as  belonging  to  her  father,  was  c 
openly  declared  scepticism,  bitiiij 
cutting  accusations,  vehement  and 
enmity, 

Voltaire,  a  brilUant,  but  certaii^ 
genius,  led  the  attack. 

The  absurdities,  and  barbarities, 
the  Catholic  church  had  lately  been 
from  Louis  le  Grand  and  De  Mi 
seriously  occupied  in  their  sacred  dj 
St.  Cyr— while  the  Cevennes  were  I 
solatod  by  iire  and  sword — to  Louis 
aini4  sunk  in  the  lowest  depths  of 
never  forsaken  by  his  confessor; — I 
Flagellants  parading  through  the  e 
Paris — to  Galas,  the  innocent  victii 
most  barbarous  rplio^'^"'*  — ' 
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B  most  repulsive.  And  he  loved  to 
ip  his  clever  caricatures  to  mankind, 
mingled  vanity  and  conviction,  to  batter 
before  the  flying  artillery  of  his  wit, 
iiing  which  the  barbarous  ignorance 
ie,  unfortunate  enough  to  live  before 
s  bom,  had  considered  venerable  or 
With  him,  a  philosophic  king,  a 
oldier,  an  indefatigable  and  successful 
lan,  a  very  clever  and  lively  private 
aboured  among  his  other  labours,  at 
ne  cause.  The  first  personage  of  his 
s  a  declared  infidel,  if  not  an  atheist. — 
au  threw  the  magic  delusions  of  his 
over  the  dreary,  desolation  of  the 
3t ;  while  Diderot,  Helvetius,  and 
innumerable,  enlisted  all  the  sensual 
iS  in  the  cause. 

h  were  the  two  extremes  of  the  pic- 
hen  Gerald  James  stepped  upon  the 
>f  life — on  one  side  Wesley,  on  the 
/'oltaire — in  the  centre,  a  dull,  lifeless 
of  dying  Christianity,  with  withered, 
jssive  features,  and  lack-lustre  eyes ;  on 
5  hand  Wesley  endeavouring  to  animate 
ed  form  by  the  most  rousing  restora- 

L  L 
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dists — a  set  apart — every  one  professed  it 
only  oat  of  condescension  to  the  wants  and 
weaknesses  of  the  vulgar. 

Gerald  James  was  not  a  rejecter — but  he 
was  a  doubter — and  it  may  be  remarked,  as 
the  first  deviation  from  the  simple  upright- 
ness of  his  father's  character,  that  he  intended 
to  preach  that  upon  which  his  convictions 
were  far  from  being  established.     Certainly 
from  no  sordid  motive — from  an  idea,  doubt- 
less, that  it  was  good  for  the  mass  still  to  be 
80  persuaded ;  but  what  a  decline  from  his 
fiU;her's  clear  perception  and  unflinching  ad- 
hesion to  sincerity  and  truth  ! 

The  scene  now  acting  upon  the  little  stage 
of  Brough  had  also  a  very  injurious  effect 
upon  his  mind.  To  doubt  of  virtue — not  only 
of  its  actual,  but  of  its  absolute  existence, 
was  one  of  the  notions  of  the  times.  Men 
did  not  ask  merely :  is  there  such  a  thing  as 
disinterested  virtue  on  earth  ;  but,  is  there 
floch  a  thing  as  virtue  at  all  ?  What  is  vir- 
tue ?  What  do  you  mean  by  virtiie  ?  Such 
was  their  talk  ;  metaphysical  definitions, 
casuistical  distinctions — all  were  brought 
into    play;   till  Astrea,  with   her   train,  at 

L   2 


v/Ai/oii    ueniea  : 

penetrating  intellect,  and  the 
nation  of  Gerald   James,  had 
his  thoughts  to  lie  idle.     He,  to 
himself  where  the  precious  esset 
toOf  had  analysed  human  action^ 
that  life  which,  like  the  actual 
body,  by  such  a  process  shall  m 
covered.    And  now,  what  was  the 
presented  to  him  ? — The  utter  in 
truth  and  virtue  before  passiona 
his  mind,  most  fanatical  exciteme 
His  father,  the  being  he  worshi 
a  nature  superior  to  the  children  o: 
— his  father,  his  intellectual,  virti 
minded,  admirable  father,  forsakei 
ranting  methodist — for  such  he 
thought  the  man ;    and  such,  in 
young  man  pretty  mueli  was,  who 
the  services  at  Zion  Chfii^i^i    j->- 
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old  women,  continued  to  wait  upon  Mr. 
B8.  For  the  very  maids  were  gone 
J  and  gay,  in  new  red  ribbons  and  new 
ed  gowns,  to  Zion  Chapel, 
rerybody  walked  there  twice,  or  three 
9  every  Sunday ;  nobody  was  ever  tired, 
dy  ever  got  cold  going  thither  or  coming 
—it  is  a  fact,  nobody  ever  did !  It  is  true 
I  of  the  elders  made  complaints  after  a 
;  duties  were  less  regularly  performed  at 
3,  parents  less  reverenced,  their  comforts 
regarded,  their  advice  less  consulted;  but 
dy  remembered  that  these  things  had  not 
rred  under  the  sway  of  Mr.  Lambert  and 
James.     Few  people  trace  mischiefs  to 

source,  or  try  to  remedy  them ;  the  mass 
lankind  submit  patiently  to  evil  as  in- 
ble, — it  probably  was  inevitable  here ! 

course  of  opinion  was  sweeping  the 
ration  onwards,  as  the  river  whirls  for- 
1  the  leaves  that  rest  upon  its  bosom, 
toe  inconvenience,  which  might  have 
n  from  the  secession,  Mr.  James  escaped, 
chapel  had  been  maintained  from  two 
ces,  a  little  land,  purchased  at  its  original 
idatioD,  and  by  the  contributions  of  the 
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several  members  of  the  congregation.  It 
happened,  that  old  Mr.  Scribe^  Mrs-HamsoDt 
and  Mr-  Plowden — particularly  Mr,  Scribe^ 
were  the  richest  people  of  the  community ; 
so  they  took  care,  particularly  the  worthy 
old  banker^  that  Mrs.  James  should  not  feel 
any  pecuniary  loss- 

The  good  old  man  had  always  made  the 
collections,  and  managed  the  funds  himself; 
handing  the  balance,  without  naming  parti^ 
culara,  to  Mrs.  James»  and  he  contmucd  to 
do  so,  Mrs.  James  asked,  however,  some 
questions,  surprised  that  there  was  no  dimi* 
nution. 

"Tell  James,  while  I  live  there  will  be 
none,"  said  he,  "except  to  a  very  trifling 
amount — these  young  people,  you  know, 
were  of  no  account  in  this  matter." 

Mrs.  James  submitted ;  but  she  and  her 
son  had  some  anxious  talk  about  it.  "When 
old  Mr.  Scribe  dies,  what  will  become  of 
your  father  ?" 

"I  must  do  something  to  maintain  you 
both,"  said  Gerald. 

"  But  what  V — That  was  the  question. 

Mr.  James,  however,  began  to  shew,  that, 
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as  far  as  he  was  concerned,  tliere  was  little 
caase  for  apprehension  as  to  bis  surviving  Mr. 
Scribe. 

A  slight,  low  fever,  a  gradual  decline  of 
strength,  a  pallid  countenance,  a  loss  of  appe- 
tite, an  inclination  to  sit  silent  in  his  chair,  to 
close  his  eyes  and  to  dose  ;  these  symptoms  in 
(me,  all  gentle  as  he  was,  yet  habitually  so 
dieerful,  active,  and  energetic,  confirmed  the 
alarm  of  the  son,  and  excited  the  terrors  of 
the  wife.  She  besought  him  to  apply  to  his 
good  friend  the  Doctor. 

"I  do  not  think,  my  dear  Jane,  that  you 
need  terrify  yourself  about  me. — It  is  true 
that  I  do  feel  a  certain  irresistible  languor 
stealing,  as  it  were,  over  my  faculties,  and 
every  endeavour  to  shake  it  off  only  seems 
to  increase  it — so  I  believe  it  is  not  idleness, 
as  I  have  been  sometimes  tempted  to  think 
it  might  be. — But  I  feel  sure  that  if  there 
were  anything  much  amiss,  nature  would 
apeak  more  decidedly.  —  However,  as  that 
foolish  son  of  yours  seems  fairly  to  have 
frightened  you,  I  will  talk  to  our  good  friend 
about  it." 

The  good  Dotor  called  in,  one  afternoon ; 
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of  the  garden,  and  walked  away  through  the 
chapel-yard. 

Mr.  James  looked  serious  when  he  came 
in,  but  calm,  composed,  and  gentle,  as  ever. 
As  bis  busy  wife  plied  her  usual  cheerful 
tasks,  and  moved  about  the  room  in  the  per- 
formance of  her  active  duties,  his  eye,  as  he 
sat  in  that  chair,  the  gift  of  the  much-loved 
Lady  Evelyn,  followed  her  about  with  an 
expression  of  affection  more  tender  than 
eyer.  His  gaze,  too,  was  often  fixed  upon 
his  son,  who  sat  at  the  table  engaged  in  his 
studies.  Both  wife  and  son  had  eagerly  in- 
quired what  Dr.  Johns  had  said. 

"Why,  that  I  must  not  be  petted  too 
much  by  either  of  you,"  was  the  half-playful 
leply. 

But  he  had  that  evening  received  his 
death-warrant — and  he  and  Dr.  Johns  had 
settled  that  it  would  be  best,  for  the  happi- 
ness of  all  parties,  that  the  inevitable  sen- 
tence should  be  withheld  from  the  know- 
ledge of  those  he  loved,  till  things  approached 
nearer  to  their  termination.  And  so  a  week 
or  two  more  passed  on.  But  the  decline  was 
more  rapid  than  even  the  good  Doctor  had 
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they  were,  must  be  settled  befo. 
man  could  compose  his  spirit  to 
his  rest ;  and  he  opened  himself 
to  Gerald  upon  the  subject. 

"  My  son — "  he  said,  after  son 
of  other  things,  "  we  ha^e  not 
together  over  the  new  state  of  al 
this  defection  of  my  flock   mus 
But  I  believe  — "  said  he,  correcdi 
"  that  need  not   much  affect  wh 
to  say;  for  what  I  could  do  for  m; 
iny  mother  has  already  been  done- 
if  the  means  were  to  be  continued 
would  be  wanting  to  do  more." 

'* Ahj  sir! — "  said  the  son,  und 
his  meaning.  But  tt  %vas  all  he  sai 
not  been  unobservant  of  the  sile 
lie,  too,  hnd  !>f^en  preparing  himse 
would  not  now  disturb  hia  ffl<^^>i«'' 
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the  fortitude  which  spares  to  me  the  pain  of 
iritnessing  that  grief  which  I  know  you,  my 
good  and  pious  son,  will  feel. — But  we  will 
not  talk  of  the  pangs  of  our  own  separation ; 
we  must  think  of  those  two  dear  and  pre- 
dous  women  who  depend  upon  us — ^The  whole 
I  have  been  able  to  save  in  the  course  of  my 
long  life,^  said  he,  "  amounts  to  just  one  thou- 
sand pounds — and  I  have  been  a  practiser  of 
Tarious  miserly  little  habits  to  save  even  that. 
Your  mother  must  sink  the  thousand  pounds 
in  an  annuity  upon  her  own  life  and  that  of 
my  poor  mother,  who  I  think  will  survive 
me. — You  must  live  upon  this  little  salary, 
as  your  father  did  before  you,  and  manage 
to  make  a  trifling  provision  out  of  it  for 
those  you  love,  as  I  have  tried  to  do  for 
mine ;  I  had  better  write  upon  the  subject 
to-night." 

**  No,  father,  thank  you,*'  said  Gerald, 
"—not  to-night.'' 

"  It  is  not  well  to  delay  matters  of  this 
nature,  where  no  further  deliberation  can  be 
of  any  use.** 

"  I  do  not  at  present  feel  inclined  to  be  a 
preacher,"  said  Gerald. 
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**  And  yet  you  are  a  member  of  the  mi- 
nistry ! " 

"  Tme,  but  had  1  known  six  months  ago 
what  I  know  now — I  never  should  have  Ijeen/' 

"  You  are  disheartened  by  what  you  have 
seen."  ^ 

"Say,  rather,  deeply  alienated  and  dis- 
gusted/' ^ 

"  Disgusted  !"  ^ 

"  I  have  lost  my  feith  in  man,  and  my  in- 
terest in  Tny  race — ^and  I  am  no  longer  fit  to 
be  a  preacher." 

"  Gerald — ^this  is  a  very  strange  sentence 
to  come  from  your  lips. — Your  interest  in 
your  race! — What  did  you  take  your  race 
for?  A  race  of  angels  ? — Can  you  be  inte- 
rested only  by  excellence  ?  Can  you  feel  no 
interest  for  error  and  weakness  ? — ^Then,  in- 
deed, you  say  rightly — You  are  not  fit  for  a 
preacher." 

"  So  it  is,  father,  with  me — there  is  a 
divine  compassion  in  your  soul,  to  which 
it  seems  mine  cannot  attain.  —  You  look 
down  from  the  godlike  heaven  of  your 
own  nature,  with  a  benignant  pity,  upon 
that,  which  fills  me  vrith  bitter  disappoint- 
ment and  indignation/' 
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"*  You  are  wrong,  Gerald." 
•*  I  know  that,  sir — but,  till  my  heart  is 
changed,  tiU  I  can  see  things  with  other 
feelings,  I  am  not,  indeed,  fit  to  be  a 
preacher. — And  one  thing  I  never  will  be, 
a  pretender  and  a  hypocrite  ! " 

Mr.  James  looked  anxiously  at  his  son, 
whose  colour  was  mantling,  and  his  nos- 
tril dilating ;  he  saw  evidences  of  a  temper 
widely  different  from  his  own ;  a  something 
he  could  not  help  secretly  admiring ;  so  sub- 
lime is  force  of  character  in  all  its  varied 
forms.  Yet  he  felt,  and  he  knew,  that  to 
usefulness  and  peace  like  his  such  a  cha- 
racter was  never  destined   to  attain. 

Perhaps  it  was  the  first  moment  that 
all  this  had  been  distinctly  perceived: 
sach  had  been  the  sweetness  and  docility 
of  Grerald's  temper  from  a  child,  and  such 
the  judicious  tenderness  of  both  his  parents, 
that  the  real  character  of  his  feelings  had 
never  been  called  into  display. 

His  bitter  resentment  of  what  he  thought 
his  fether's  wrongs,  was  the  first  thing 
that  had  led  even  himself,  to  suspect  of 
what  stuff  his  nature  was  made. 
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"  But  you  must  live!" — said  Mr.  James 
after  a  short  pause. 

*^  Most  certaioly  I  do  sco  that  necessity," 
said  Gerald,  sDitling,  **  aud  that  of  no  longer 
being  a  burden  upon  you  and  my  mother — 
I  assure  you,  sir,  I  have  been  seriously 
reflecting  upon  what  I  ought  to  do.  This 
black  coat  is  now  an  impediment." 

"  There  lie  before  you  tuition  or  lite- 
rature. As  for  trade,  it  is  true  many  have 
laid  aside  the  ministry  and  taken  to  that, 
but  whether  reasonably,  or  not,  I  have  a 
dislike  to  such  a  measure ; — ^trade,  however, 
is  recommended  by  its  independence,  and 
its  usefulness." 

"  I  feel  as  you  do,  sir,  about  the  minis- 
try; and  at  present  I  think  my  best 
course  would  be  to  endeavour  to  recom- 
mend myself  as  tutor  at  the  Academy — ^that 
seems  to  me  a  useful  and  honourable  career  *^ 

"  It  is  so,  my  son;  and  you  are  well  quali- 
fied for  it.  This  conversation  has  been  a 
relief  to  me,"  he  said,  rising,  and  sighing 
gently  as  one  relieved  from  a  great  weight. 

"  Jane,  my  dear,"'  as  she  entered  the  room, 
"  have  you  a  little  of  that  jelly  ? " 

She  went  to  fetch  it. 
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jood,  excellent,  faithful  wife ! — My  son, 

I  am  no  more,  you  must  take  your 
3r  home  to  you. — And,  Gerald,  you  are 
ng  man;   you   will    be   sometime   or 

the  slave  of  love — but  remember, 
)n,  you  must  be  like  the  good  men 
I,  you  must  reverence  and  cherish 
mother. — You  must  not  let  a  young, 
wife,  irritate  the  temper,  and  destroy 
flf-respectof  my  Jane." 
fever!"  said  Gerald  earnestly. 

impose  more  in  asking  this,  than 
hink,  young  man — ^youthful  passions 
igh ;  you  will  love ;  and  when  you 
you  will  be  like  other  men ; — as 
men  ought  to  be — and  your  wife  will 

claim,  and  ought  to  possess  your 
ninent   love.     But   this   is  a  peculiar 

your  mother  is  quite  alone  in  the 
— Such  a  wife!  such  a  mother  too! 
is  high-tempered;   she   will   not  bear 

many  a  poor  worn  out  creature  in  this 
1  is   forced   to  bear,  and  does  bear — 
will  think  of  these  things,  Gerald !" 
t  promise  solemnly,''  he  began. 
No  promises ! — ''  said  Mr.  James.  "  Rash 
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is  the  man,  who  binds  his  future  by  oath& — 
But   you    will   think  of  these    things^    and 
to  thine  excellent  heart,  and  the  rectitude 
of  thy    strong    nnderstandingj    I   bcqueat 
her,  my  son!" 

She  entered  at  the  moment;  he  tasted 
the  jelly,  and  then  tried  to  rise,  but  sat 
down  and  leaned  back ;  it  seemed  as  if 
the  anxiety  he  had  felt  had  helped  to  ex* 
cite  and  keep  in  action  this  strange  in- 
fluence which  we  call  life ;  for  that  evenJ^ 
ing  he  seemed  more  than  usually  lan- 
guid. 

When  the  evening  came,  his  wife  placed 
him  in  the  arm-chair ;  while  she,  as  usual, 
attended  the  old  lady  to  bed;  her  son 
wheeled  it  to  the  fire,  and  sat  at  his 
little  table, — that  table  Lady  Evelyn  describes 
as  hers — busy  with  his  mathematical  stu- 
dies ;  the  large  tortoiseshell  cat  lay  sleep- 
ing on  the  hearth  carpet;  the  kettle  kept 
humming  its  song  upon  the  fire. 

From  time  to  time,  the  young  man 
lifted  his  head  from  his  studies,  to  gaze 
with  more  than  his  usual  admiration  upon 
the    beautiful    countenance   of  his    father. 
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The  ejes  of  Mr.  James  were  closed,   his 
^utb  appeared  composed,  a  sort  of  holy 
cibn  plajed  like  a  glory  round  his   mild 
ttd  beautiful  brow.    This  repose   was  un- 
ftturbed;  the  old    lady  above  had   occu- 
jiied  Mrs.  James  longer  than  usual.     When 
die  returned  to  the  parlour,   she  listened 
It  the   door,  and  finding  all  so  still,  de- 
termined not  to  enter  and  disturb  her  hus- 
band, who  was  probably  asleep.    She  went 
into  her  kitchen  to  put  in  preparation  a 
light  supper  for  him,  and  after  some  time 
returned. 

The  same  still  scene ! — ^The  little  parlour, 
dimly  lighted  by  the  candle,  which  throwing 
into  shade  the  comers  of  the  room,  cast 
*  sort  of  Rembrandt  concentration  of  light 
npon  the  beautiful  head  of  her  son,  as 
be  bent  to  his  book — ^and  fell,  faint  and 
^%  upon  the  fa/ce  and  figure  of  the  reposing 
^ther.  The  kettle  was  humming,  the  cat 
8leepmg, — ^all  quiet  as  peace  itself! 

She  stepped  gently  up  to  her  husband, 
l^^ked  in  his  face — his  face  no  more — he 
•^^ quietly  departed!  — 


CHAPTER  X. 


—Awn  he  too  is  gone !— Oh  I 

™nou8  grave  f^And  hast  thou  ' 
«P  m  thy  „„i.„i,,  ^^^^ 

tmoscendently   lovely,   the    best  : 
beaut.mi  of  earth's  creatures.-. 

Where  are  ye  gone?— Ob    fath, 
art  thou  ?— Tn  ^,h  t        . 

to  me  invisible,  is  «ow  thy  dwellin. 
"P-   thee;   dost   thou  bear  il 

"P-thi-si„.e„sib,eeia,,no.co,d 
I^mg  before  me;  I  see  still  those 

;;^^;y^^ture,thatUo.suZ 
peaceful  grandeur;  that  mouth  of 
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row,  shall  be  sinking  into  dissolution. — Each 
atom,  no  longer  held  together  by  the  myste- 
rious supernatural  bond  of  life,  shall  obey 
the  law  of  its  nature,  and  seek  its  fellow — 
thy  very  image,  the  shrine  in  which  thou 
didst  dwell,  shall  disappear  like  a  dream. — 
And  where  art  thou  ? 

Reflection,  consideration — action,  purpose, 
self-devotion,  virtue,  and  religion — love  of  all 
that  is  great,  excellent,  or  good — that  wast 
ihou ! — and  whither  is  it  fled  ? 

My  father,  my  father!  where  now  shall 
I  turn? — To  whom  unlock  the  secrets  of 
my  heart  ? — Who  shall  counsel,  guide,  and 
strengthen?  Father!  friend!  true,  earnest, 
wise,  sympathising  friend!  who  shall  give 
me  back  my  friend? — Alas!  all  is  a  dreary 
chaos  of  dark  confused  mystery  to  me — 
He  was  here,  he  is  gone!  that  rounds  the 
brief,  inexplicable  tale.  —  Father !  father  ! 
friend ! — 

He  stood — that  tall,  beautiful,  manly  figure, 
gazing  upon  the  bed  where  the  mortal  re- 
mains of  the  fine,  intellectual  being,  so 
lamented,  now  lay  stretched  in  the  grave- 
clothes. — The    coffin !     that    dark    chest   in 
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own  hand,  to  consign  to  its 
the  precious  relics  of  him  wh 
fondly  loved  and  deeply  honoui 
He  had  persuaded  his  poor 
ried  with  sorrow,  to  go  to  her  I 
a  little;  to  prepare  herself  £ 
awful  day  of  final  separation, 
together,  with  pious  hands,  co 
limbs,  and  had  left  undisturbed 
finger  a  small  seal-ring,  the  gi 
Evelyn.     A  slight  temptation 
Gerald,  a  desire  to  appropriate 
treasure,  which  united  recollecti 
finitely  dear,  as  the  images  of  his 
Lady  Evelyn ;  but,  with  that  foi 
tion,  which  attends  the  very  as 
dead,  he  would  not  defraud  his  f 
A  white,  embroidered  piece  of  fin 
work  of  Mrs.  James's  «ii>^*i-  ^- 
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3;  and  be  had  piously  watched  by  the 
dead;  sometimes  sitting  by  the  bed-side, 
pziDg  earnestly  at  the  features,  searching,  as 
it  were,  for  the  hidden  meaning  of  the  in- 
explicable change;  sometimes  pacing  the 
^Mtrtment  in  deep  musing,  or  standing,  while 
the  tears  filled  his  large  eyes,  at  the  foot  of 
the  coffin. 

Then-  grief  had  not  been  clamorous  on 
either  side;  silent  showers  of  tears  had 
iwned  from  the  eyes  of  the  wife,  eyes  so 
little  used  to  weeping;  and  a  tenderness, 
BQch  as  a  mother  would  shew  to  a  new-bom 
infant,  had  been  lavished  upon  the  poor 
gnmdmother, — caresses  such  as  Mrs.  James 
^as  not  wont  to  lavish  on  any  one. 

But  violent  lamentation,  or  paroxysms  of 
^onrow  would  ill  have  become  that  Christian 
^e!  Her  husband  had  fought  the  good 
%ht— had  finished  his  course — and  now  to 
that  Lord  and  Master  was  he  gone,  whom 
1^6  had  served  so  faithfully,  to  receive  the 
crown  which  had  been  promised.  He  was 
P^iie  to  a  better  country ;  he  of  whom  the 
^orld  was  not  worthy  —  that  nature  of 
^  order    above    that     of    the     common 
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world  which  surrounded  him — was  gone  to 
his  own  country,  to  a  hotter  world — to  the 
heavenly  Canaan,  to  tlie  presence  of  the 
Divine — to  see  even  as  he  was  seen. 

Was  there  cause  for  lamentation  ?  Natural 
tears  of  tenderness  she  slied ;  but  she  had 
loved  him  too  devotedly,  too  generously,  to 
mouru  that  he  waa  departed,  and  she  loft 
alone. 

She  was  not  alone ;  her  duties  lay  before 
her  —  Tho  wtiolesonif^  habit  nf  dnily  tluty 
was  her  protection  and  support  1  She  turned 
with  a  sort  of  cheerful  gravity  from  her 
husband's  grave,  to  pursue  alone  that  path 
which  must  end  by  reuniting  them. 

But  the  son  felt  it  differently.  He  could 
not  be  said  to  have  loved  his  father  more 
devotedly  than  the  wife  had  loved  him  ;  but 
it  was  a  different  love. — His  enthusiastic 
temper  and  high  intelligence,  the  excessive 
refinement  of  his  perceptions,  his  exquisite 
sense  of  excellence,  moral  and  physical,  had 
given  him  a  perception  of  the  peculiar 
beauty  of  his  father's  character,  of  which 
others  had  only  a  dim  notion. 

Here,   and  here   alone,  had   his   love  of 
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lence,  and  his  nice  sense  of  what  was 
excellence,  found  satisfaction.  All 
(  appeared  to  him  but  marred  or  im- 
t  sketches  of  the  ideal  in  his  soul ;  in 
her  alone  he  found  it  living  and  ex- 
— a  being  loving,  and  to  be  loved, 
at  had   been   the   happiness    of  Mr. 

in  the  docility  and  early  promise  of 
3,  and  in  the  pious  affection  he  had 
nnced  for  him ;  but  even  he,  had  no 
f  the  depth — the  passion — with  which 
age  lay  impressed  within  that  young 
heart. 

:h  Gerald,  however,  as  with  his  mother, 
)und  no  vent  in  lamentation.  To  no 
as  his  sorrow  confided;   it  lay  there 

his  breast  a  deep,  changeless  regret — 
1  irreparable — a  world  stripped  of  its 
rments,  the  glory  and  excellence  of 
dstence  for  ever  shorn  away.  His 
as  we  have  said,  was  wide  and  excur- 
the  ideas  of  the  times  in  which  he  lived 
unsettled  and  vague.  Much  had  been 
id  away — little  at  present  substituted — 
1  of  endless  speculation  lay  open  to  his 
Jinplations.      He  wanted  his   father — 
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the  wide,  comprehensiTej  yet  fixed  and  stabld 
intellect  of  his  father— his  sympathy  and  his 
assistance.  He  had  hoped  so  to  walk  from 
truth  to  truth,  till  his  wide,  searching  80ul 
liad  arrived  at  fixed  principles  and  land-marksj 
Now  all  this  was  gone !  He  stood  alonej 
the  vast  horizon  stretching  to  infinity  around] 
him ;  life,  all  untried^  unknown^  before  him  j 
and  his  guide  was  gone — gone  in  a  moment 
— vanished — dissolved  ;  what  had  been  the 
strongest  actuality  of  big  life's  life,  the  mos< 
real  of  all  realities  to  him,  was  changed 
and  nothing  remaining  but  a  recollection^ 
a  mental — fading  image — ^a  dream ! 

There  were  many,  many  honest  tears  she 
at  Mr.  James's  simple  funeral.    Tears  we 
running     down    cheeks    that    had    seldf 
known  tears  before.      The  robust  chest 
good  Dr.  Johns  heaved  with  sobs  and  gro; 
as  the  earth  rattled   on   the   coflin  of 
friend — as  the  earth  yawned  to  receive 
its  dark  bosom  the  man  he  had  so  I 
and  honoured. 

Mr.  Plowden  was   crying   like   a   ( 
good  old  Mr.  Scribe  wiping  his  aged 
the  Doctor's  chest  heaved  like  a  huge 
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,  tain,  with  deep  heavy  sobs ;  the  whole  man 

—the  whole  robust  iron  man,  was  shaken 

to  the  centre.    The  son  stood,  ^ark,  calm, 

eomposed  —  the  wife   wept  silently — good 

«ld  Mrs.  Harrison  cried  aloud. 

He  was  laid  in  the  open  churchyard,  in  a 
Boali  vault,  which  his  son  had  ordered  to  be 
pepared ;  and  which  should  in  future  con- 
tain the  other  individuals  of  this  little  family. 
His  firm  fiiend,  Mr.  Lambert,  the  good, 
smple-hearted  clergyman,  read  the  solemn, 
beautiful  service  for  the  dead  with  falter- 
ing voice.  It  was  a  calm  day,  mourn- 
&I  and  still  as  the  last  days  of  autumn 
Jfe,  which  talk  to  us  so  softly  and  kindly  of 
<Jecay,  change,  and  death.  There  was  a 
general  silence  in  the  streets;  the  little 
boys  and  girls  who  had  assembled  in  the 
churchyard  were  hushed  by  reverend  feel- 
^  and  crept  about  as  if  in  a  sick- 
room. 

The  grave  closed,  the  mourners  dispers- 
^  the  mother  and  son  walked  slowly  and 
quietly  home  ;  they  found  the  grandmother 
oosing  in  her  arm-chair,  dressed  neatly  in 
^^  ne^    mourning,   with   her   clean   lawn 
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capj  and  beautiful  clear  lawn  handkerchief 
pinned  with  the  usual  care  over  it;  the 
good  old  servant  in  her  black  gown  and 
white  cap,  attending  upon  her. 

In  a  pious  and  well-disciplined  household 
there  is  a  sort  of  calm  repose  pervading  after 
the  last  duties  to  the  dead  have  been  pe^^ 
formed  ;  the  members  of  the  family  draw 
tenderly  and  affectionately  together;  and  the 
day,  so  awfully  begun,  is  usually  ended  i 
affectionate  and  healing  common  ion, 

Afrs.  James  and  her  son  walked  softly 
into  the  little  parlour.  She  stepped  to  the 
old  lady's  side  and  imprinted  a  reverend  and 
tender  kiss  upon  her  pale  cheek.  And  in  that 
kiss  how  did  her  secret  heart  promise  in- 
violable gentleness,  unwearied  patience,  with 
the  waywardness  of  this  precious  relic  of  the 
departed  !  The  son  followed  vdth  a  tender 
kiss ;  then  she  kissed  the  old  servant,  and 
so  did  he,  and  then  mother  and  son  kissed 
each  other, — and  in  that  kiss — ^we  are  all 
in  all  to  one  another  now — was  expressed; 
then  they  went  into  the  beloved  garden,  and 
paced  silently  till  dinner-time. 

The   Doctor  went    straight  out   of   the 
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eiapchyard  to  his  own  door ;  took  off  his 

iatband  and  scarf,  gave  them  to  the  maid, 

intiout   saying   a   single  word,-  and   then 

valked  away  by  himself  into  the  fields. 

Dinner-time  came — no   Doctor !  —  Mrs. 

Johns  was   forced  to   sit  down   to  dinner 

hj  herself;  dinner  was  put  aside  for  him, 

as  usual,  when  he  was  out ; — ^tea-time  the 

ttme.    About  ten  o'clock  he  came  in,  put 

liis  hat  down  on  the  hall  table,  and  wiping 

bis  forehead  with  his  pocket-handkerchief, 

vaiked  into  his  parlour.     Mrs.  Johns  was 

fitting  by  the  fire;  she  had  not  even  had 

the  candles  lighted.     She  started  up. 

"My  dear  Dr.  Johns!  I  have  been  so 
rtupid — ^no  candles  lighted — nothing  com- 
fertable — ^I  really  am  quite  ashamed  of  my- 
^If—- but  somehow  I  am  so  sad  and  un- 
^mfortable  to-day,  that  I  seem  as  if  I 
^Id  do  nothing  but  sit  moping  by  the 
fee— but  what  will  you  have  ?  "^ 

**  Thank  you,  my  dear,"  said  he  in  a  voice 
^  much  softer  than  usual,  "nothing  in 
*«  world — but  I  am,  as  you  say,  very  tired 
"^^4  the  best  thing  I  can  do  is,  I  believe, 
togotobed." 
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"  You  are  cold,'*  said  she,  ^'  I  ^11  fetch 
the  eider-down  quilt  to  lay  over  jour  feet 

'^  Do  so,"  said  he,  and  he  went  to  bed. 

Mr,  Scribe  went  home,  dosed  in  his  chair 
all  the  eveniug ;  and  having  once  glanced 
over  the  newspaper,  took  off  his  spectacles, 
sighed — laid  both  down  again  upon  the  table 
— siglied  again — rang  for  a  candle,  and  went 
to  bed  too.  ^ 

Mr,  Plowden  went  home,  his  eyes  quite^ 
red  with  crying,  looked  into  his  shop  as  he 
passed  through;  scolded  one  of  the  appren- 
tices for  having  left  the  drawer  with  white 
sugar  open  to  the  flies,  and  then  went  up 
to  his  wife ;  settled  himself  comfortably  in 
his  arm-chair,  stirred  the  fire,  put  on  some 
fresh  coals,  settled  himself  again — and  then 
taking  out  of  his  pocket  a  paper  of  biscuits, 
such  as  it  was  the  fashion  then  to  distribute 
at  funerals,  laid  it  on  the  table,  and  began — 

"It  was  a  very  neat  and  pretty  funeral, 
and  Mr.  Lambert  read  the  service  remark- 
ably well — a  little  too  low  in  some  parts, 
I  thought — but  really  he  was  himself  very 
much  affected.  I  suppose  he  will  preach  a 
funeral  sermon  next  Sunday,  and  as  there 
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is  DO  service  at  meeting,  I  shall  go  —  Nay, 
Uhink  I  shall  in  all  probability  take  a  pew 
liere  regularly  for  ourselves,  for  it  is  not 
pleasant  to  have  to  thank  strangers  for  a 
fitting— The  poor  old  meeting-house  must 
itow  be  shut  up,   for  old  Scribe  veill  not 
ftink  it  vforth  while  to  go  to  all  the  ex- 
pense and  trouble  he  has  been  at  for  you 
and  me — ^and  him,  and  Mrs.  Harrison — And 
really  Lambert  has   a   very   rational   view 
of  Christianity  —  Don't   you   think   so,  my 
dear?" 

"  I  think,  and  always  did  think  Mr.  Lam- 
bert a  very  nice,  gentlemanly  man" — .  .  .  . 

But  Mrs.  Harrison  returned  in  no  such 
peaceful  mood. — Irritation  and  indignation 
^ere  mingling  with  her  tears — the  tears  she 
'WuW  shed ; — for  not  to  cry,  and  abundantly, 
at  a  death,  or  a  funeral,  would  have  been,  ac- 
cording to  her  ideas,  the  most  unnatural  want 
of  decorum.  She  had  cried  plentifully,  and 
Ae  now  came  home  prepared  to  be  very  much 
out  of  humour.  She  came  into  her  house, 
^ent  up  stairs,  took  off  her  new  black  cloak 
^4  bonnet,  smoothed  the  one,  dusted  and 
^^  by  the  other ;  put  on  her  stiff  muslin 
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Starched  cap,  aud  then  came  down  into  her 
parlour,  with  a  "  Huniy  you  're  there,  as  usual, 
no  doubt "  ^ 

He  was  there  as  usuaU  sitting  with  her 
three  daughters;  on  the  table  before  them  > 
lay  several  tracts,  but  they  were  not  reading 
but  talking;  or  rather,  he  was  sitting  among 
the  girls,  leaning  back  in  his  chair,  his  legs 
stretched  out,  laying  down  the  law,  as  one 
might  say, 

"Ay!  very  well !  listen  away — no  doubt 
Mr,  Wilson  at  his  yearsj  knows  better  than 
he  that's  gone  all  how  and  about  it — ^Ay, 
fine  preaching,  I  '11  be  sworn ! — But  your 
Christian  charity,  forsooth,  broke  his  heart  T 

"  Broke  his  heart,  mother ! — What  do  yOu 
mean  ? "  began  the  girls  at  once. 

"  Mr.  James  was  too  much  of  a  philoso- 
pher,'' sneered  Wilson,  "  to  break  his  heart, 
I  shoiild  hope,  about  anything." 

^^  He  was  as  good  a  Christian,  and  better 
than  you,  sir,  will  ever  be,  with  all  your  fine 
talk," —  retorted  the  old  lady  ;  "  and  he 
was  also  a  wise,  good,  sensible  man^ 
which  you'll,  none  of  you  all  four,  ever  be, 
with   all  y9ur  fine,   new-fangled  religions; 
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— ^break  his  heart  was  a  strong  word ;  he  was 
too  good  and  too  wise  to  break  his  heart 
about  such  rubbish — But  he  felt  your  ways, 
all  you  young  people,  —  ay,  he  felt  it,  I 
know  he  did.** 

"  I  'm  sure,"  the  girls  began,  "  we  had  a 
great  respect  for  Mr.  James — but  the  Lord 
hath  commanded  :  Thou  shalt  leave  father 
and  mother — " 

**  And  cut  off  thy  right  hand,  and  cast  out 
thy  right  eye,'*  reiterated  Wilson. 

**  Don't   take  his    name  in   vain,   girls — 
don't  dare   take  his   name   in  vain,— quot- 
ing scripture  to    me,   who    knew  more  of 
it  before  you  were  bom,  I  '11  warrant,  than 
ever  you  '11  know  before  you  die — with  your 
rubbishing  tracts,"  pushing  them  indignantly 
across  the  table. — "  Didn't  I  see  you  all — yes, 
all  four  of  you,  cross  the  street,  not  ten  days 
ago,  to  avoid  speakiag  to  and  meeting  the 
man  who  christened  you  —  Didn't  you  af- 
front him   openly   at   the  school — not  you 
alone,  but  your  whole  set,  by  begging  he 
would  not  come  into  the  room  again — tell- 
ing him  he  was  out-voted  ? — Oh,  I  kdow  your 
ways ! — However,  he 's  gone  to  his  Heaven, 
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that 's  certain — we  shall  see  who  '11  go  there 
after  him."  m 

Wilson  groaned,  and  cast  down  his  eyes  in 
a  sanctified  manner.  . 

"  Wellj  sir — do  you  mean  to  doubt  whe«o 
tber  that   good   Christian   is    gone   to  Ms 
heaven  ?  " 

"  Christian ! " — repeated  Wilson. 

Such  were  the  altercations  between  hi 
headed  and  hot-tempered  Mrs.  Harrison  an^ 
her  danghters,  and  ftiture  son-in-law.  1 

Much  as  she  respected  Mr.  James,  it  will 
be  seen  how  little  of  his  spirit  she  had  im- 
bibed ;  and  how  little  likely  she  was  to  be- 
come a  means  of  counteracting  the  fanati- 
cism of  her  young  people.  In  dissensions 
like  these  was  her  life  passed  away,  till  all 
her  three  daughters  married,  and  separation 
gave  peace. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

One  thousand  pounds  to  purchase  an  an- 
floity  upon  two  lives !  Such  was  the  extent 
of  the  minister's  little  savings  out  of  his 
tat)w  stipend ;  and  with  his  liberal  and 
generous  way  of  thinking,  it  was  astonishing 
ke  had  been  able  to  save  so  much. 

In  those  days,  many  of  the  inventions  for 
liminishing  the  action  of  chance  (if  chance 
» the  word),  upon  human  life ;  or,  to  speak 
W)re  properly,  for  enlarging  the  circle  and 
Influence  of  the  wisdom  and  forethought  of 
Bum  upon  his  own  affairs,  were  as  yet  un- 
known. Insurance  oflGices  were  not  esta- 
klished ;  the  much  more  imperfect  action  of 
tontines  supplied  their  place.  To  insure  his 
^fe  (the  means  now  indispensably  resorted 
to  by  common  prudence  by  every  man, 
^  his  circumstances,  who  has  not  the 
^08t  selfish  disregard  to  the  happiness  of 
was  not  possible ;   a  little  sum  re- 
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maining  at  the  end  of  each  year,  liatl^ 
therefore  been  added  to  the  hoard  in  tb 
hands  of  Mr*  Scribe,  and  the  interest  thereJ 
on  allowed  to  accumulate.  Twenty  yeatrfj 
persevering  frugality  had  produced  one  thou^ 
sand  pounds—so  little  money  circulated  in 
that  small  society,  ■ 

This  thousand  pounds,  Mr,  Scribe  informed 
Gerald^  would  produce  on  the  two  lives  an 
annuity  of  70/.  a-year ;  for  Mrs.  James  was 
young,  not  above  the  ago  of  forty-two  or 
three.  On  this,  however,  she  would  contrive 
to  live,  especially  as  the  trustees  for  the 
now  abandoned  chapel^  took  upon  them- 
selves to  offer  her  the  minister  s  house,  rent 
free  ;  on  condition  of  keeping  the  little  pre- 
mises in  repair  until  such  time  as  the  con- 
gregation should  be  reconstituted,  and  some 
new  minister  appointed. 

Gerald  promised  himself  by  dint  of  his 
own  exertions  to  add  something  to  this  slen- 
der provision,  which,  however,  in  those  days, 
under  the  admirable  skill  in  domestic  eco- 
nomy possessed  by  Mrs.  James,  would  be 
found  sufficient  to  maintain  herself,  the  mo- 
ther, and  their  old  servant,  above  want 
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Things  were  then,  not  only  positively  much 
cheaper  than  they  are  now,  but  so  many 
articles,  now  deemed   indispensable  to  the 
most    ordinary   comfort,   were    then    never 
thought  of,  that  life  was  much  less  tram* 
melled  than  it  is  at  present,  and  on  much 
smaller  means  mankind  were  content   and 
happy.     Still,  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that 
this  was  any  very  positive  advantage,  rather, 
after  all,  the  reverse.     As  far  as  I  can  re- 
collect of  the  simple  life  I  am  describing, 
people  were  actually  not  nearly  so  comfortable 
as  they  are  now ;  the  relation  between  salary 
and  expenses   in  every   circumstance    kept 
much  the  same  relative  proportion.     Men 
wanted  less  to  make  them  respectable,  and 
obtain  that  sort  of  place  and  consideration  in 
society  which   attaches  to  a  certain  ease  in 
pecuniary  circumstances.     Still,   they  really 
Jiad  less — they  had  less  of  all  that  consti- 
tutes ease  and  comfort:  their  rooms  were 
lees  roomy  and  lofty ;  their  dress  less  abund- 
ant and  wholesome ;  their  means  of  obtain- 
ing intellectual  excitement  and  variety  very 
much  restricted.    They  were  a  more  hardy 
race,  and  actually  wanted  these  things  less 
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than  the  more  excitable  children  of  onr  present 
refinement.  But  this  was  not  a  complete  conj- 
pensation — numbers  of  the  sick,  the  delicatCj 
the  sensitive,  eufiered  extremely  without 
complaints  as  from  inevitable  evils;  numbers 
were  victims  of  nervous  disorders  in  their 
very  worst  form,  whose  descendants  altoge- 
ther, or  almost  altogether,  escape  that  dread- 
ful evil ;  and  the  calculation  of  averages 
proves  indisputably,  that  life  in  the  mass 
has  been  prolonged,  and  therefore  in  the 
mass,  that  life  is  happier,  at  the  present 
time,— for  happineaa  is  undoubtedly  the  ele- 
ment of  life. 

Had  Mr.  James  lived  now,  without  ques- 
tion his  pecuniary  compensation  would  at 
least  have  borne  an  equal,  if  not  superior 
proportion,  to  the  advance  in  luxury  of  the 
little  society  in  which  he  lived.  A  man  of 
his  powers,  indeed,  would  at  this  day  have 
been  enabled  to  provide  for  his  vrife  more 
plentifully,  and  for  his  son  too,  in  some 
degree. 

However,  so  it  was  then ;  and  Gerald,  two 
days  after  his  father's  funeral,  wrote  to  the 
head  of  the  Academy  in  which  he  had  re- 
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oeived  his  education,  to  propose  himself  as  a 

tutor.     The  answer  was  unsatisfactory.    The 

Academy  was  at  present  provided,  and  many 

other  young  men,  with  claims  equal  to  his 

own,   were  on   the  head-master's  list ;    he 

feared  it  might  be  a  year  or  two  before  he 

should  have  any  place  to  offer  to  Gerald, 

equal  to  his  talents  and  merits. 

It  was  a  narrow  field  of  action  opened  to 
Gerald,  by  the  confined  little  sect  of  which 
he  made  a  part.  The  failure  of  one  single 
scheme  seemed  to  check  at  once  all  hopes, 
not  only  of  independence  and  advancement, 
but  even  of  bread. 

He  sat  by  the  fire,  his  head  leaning  upon 
his  hand,  reflecting  upon  the  strange,  desti- 
tute helplessness  of  his  situation :  he,  a 
young  man  of  unquestioned  powers,  healthy 
both  in  body  and  mind,  desirous  to  labour 
usefully  in  any  field,  and  finding  none !  To 
return  to  the  ministry  was  impossible  to  him. 
We  have  said  that  he  had  returned  from 
the  Academy  with  somewhat  loose  notions 
upon  the  subject  of  ministerial  duties.  But 
a  few  weeks  spent  with  his  father,  and  passed 
communion  with  that  clear,  sincere,  upright, 
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and  sterling  miDdf  had  sufficed  to  renew  his 
better  self— and  to  preach  to  others  that,  on 
which  he  himself  was  a  questioner  and  a 
doubter — would  now  have  been  to  him  as 
impossible  as  it  would  have  been  to  Mr. 
James. 

He  thought  of  medicine — of  the  neeful 
and  respectable  career  of  Dr.  Johns — but 
the  education  necessary  to  take  the  higher 
branches  of  that  profession,  at  his  time  of  daj, 
held  in  very  high  consideration  —  rendered 
it  quite  beyond  him ;  and  as  for  the  inferior 
walks,  they  were  then  far  below  the  present 
place  they  hold  in  society — and  it  was  as  im- 
possible for  a  man  like  Gerald  to  stand 
behind  a  counter  parcelling  drugs  with  the 
most  vulgar  and  ignorant  of  men — ^as  it  would 
have  been  for  him  to  sweep  the  street*. 

There  are  characters  that  cannot  descend — 
they  must  rise.  It  is  as  impossible  to  repress 
the  mounting  gas,  that  springs  upwards  above 
the  baser  material  elements,  as  to  bind  down 
those  aspiring  spirits  on  whom  nature  has 
bestowed  powers  that  will  and  must  strug- 
gle to  attain  their  true  level. 

He  sat  by  the  fire  gazing  listlessly  into  the 
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red  cinders,  tracing  now  a  castle,  now  a  fur- 
nace, now  a  fiery  salamander's  cave,  now  a 
bright  and  yawning  abyss  in  the  glowing  ele- 
ment— in  that  exhaustion  of  the  faculties 
which  follows  deep,  painful,  and  fruitless  ru- 
mination— ^when  his  mother  came  in. 

She  sat  down  by  him  in  the  dim  twilight, 
and  took  his  hand. 

**  Well,  my  dear  Gerald,  what  have  you 
resolved  upon?'" 

"  Upon  nothing,  mother  — I  see  no  possible 
course  before  me — I  am  lost  in  perplexity. 
It  seems  as  if  I  were  barred  in  within  a 
magic  circle  of  impossibilities  —  Wherever 
I  attempt  to  break  forth,  some  insurmount- 
able obstacle  bars  my  way  —  It  is  a  very 
singular  concomitance  of  circumstances  that 
makes  it  impossible  for  a  youth  of  my  age 
to  obtain  his  daily  bread  !  '* 

"  Have  you  very  well  reflected  upon  these 
things,  Gerald  ?"  said  she,  after  a  pause ; — 
**  Let  us  review  these  circumstances — Let  us 
walk  round  this  magic  circle  of  which  you 
speak,  and  try  whether  there  be  indeed  no 
point  at  which  the  impenetrable  wall,  as  you 
consider  it,  may  be  broken.  The  Ministry — '' 
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-»  "I  have  already  explained  it  to  you,  my  dear 
mother — that  I  can  not  undertake  —  I  do  not 
think  mine  is  an  overscrupulous  nature,  per- 
hapsj  for  my  father's  son,  I  am  not  sufBciently 
absolute  in  my  ideas  upon  the  imperative  ne* 
cessity  of  an  undeviating  simplicity — *  Thou 
requirest  truth  iu  the  inward  parts,' — Shall 
you^ — can  I—ever  forget  the  masterly  dis- 
course he  gave  us  upon  that  subject,  the  very 
first  Sunday  after  ray  return  from  the 
Academy  ?" — 

He  went  on.     *'  There  is  a  discursive  way 
of  talking  there — a  sort  of  casuistical  habit 
of  trying  the  limitations  of  every  question,- 
by  the  standard  of   utility  and  expediency, 
that  had  a  good  deal  perplexed  my  mind — ^I 
don't  say  does  not  yet  perplex  it— but  my 
father's  discourse   upon  sincerity,   at   least, 
settled  my  principles  upon  that  subjeet-^I 
never  iviU— under  any  vain  pretence  of  utility 
or  expediency,  belie  the  convictions  of  my 
own  mind — Upon  those  peculiar  views  of  a 
most  wide  and  far-stretching  subject,  which 
my  father  entertained,  I  have  not  been  able 
to  come  at  convictions  so  decided  as  his.     I 
cannot  teach   to  others   that   which   I  am 
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secretly  questioning  myself  —  convinced 
Uiough  I  am  of  the  utility  of  such  views.  Mo- 
ther, on  this  matter  I  will  be  upright  and  sin- 
cere— ^If  I  cannot  be  like  my  father,  yet  will  I, 
where  I  can,  walk  uncompromisingly  in  his 
footsteps — and,  as  the  first  step,  the  ministry 
is  closed  to  me/' 

*•  Literature  ?"  said  the  mother. 
**  Alas  !  my  mother !  What  a  broken  reed 
is  that ! — ^What  a  cruel  dependence  does  it 
imply  upon  a  patron — Without  a  patron,  what 
is   to   be  done  there ;   and  with   a  patron, 
what  a  feeble,  futile  avocation  !     Excellent 
slaves,  but  bad  masters,  say  they  of  the  ele- 
ments—  so  say  I,  in  another  form,  of  the 
cultivation  of  our  higher  faculties — divine  as 
ends,  cursed  as  means — excellent  as  the  aim 
of  being — wretched,  as  daily  bread  —  No, 
mother!  the  time  may  come,   when  these 
things  may  be  different — ^but  a  garret,  a  tat- 
tered garment,  and  the  Muse,  now  live  in  in- 
separable association — Something,  however, 
in  this  way,  I  may  attempt  and  succeed  in ;  but 
it  will  not  do  as  the  expedient  of  the  present 
moment.'*' 
"Law?'' 
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'*  Alas !  my  mother !  again  — years  and 
years  too  late^ — For  a  Templar's  education,  I 
have  not — and  never  had  the  means — ^Even  as 
clerk  to  a  pettifog^ng  attorney  in  a  little 
town;  it  is  too  late — and,  besides,  my  ea- 
trance  into  the  ministry — " 

"  Fatal  error !"  whispered  the  mother'i 
heart,  but  she  said  nothing. 

"Trade!" 

'*  Dearest  mother !  the  same  reply  to  that, 
and  to  all !  In  short,  Othello>  occupation 
is  gone,  and  I  really  do  not  know  what 
upon  earth  to  do/'  said  he,  with  a  bitter 
sigh. 

The  mother  paused ;  again  ruminated  long 
and  deeply ;  at  length  she  lifted  up  her  head 
and  spoke. 

"  Then,  I  think  the  time  is  come  to  pro- 
pose that,  which  nothing  but  absolute  neces- 
sity should  ever  have  led  me  to  mentioii 
— You  remember  Lady  Evelyn." 

** Remember  her  !"  said  Gerald,  "Remem- 
ber hei* ! — I  shall  never,  never,  never  forget 
her, — She  still  fills  my  memory,  the  sweetest 
thing  that  I  have  ever  known, — Remember 
her,  mother!'' 
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**  She  loved  you,  Gerald — she  expected 
great  thiDgs  from  you  !" 

**  Then  I  am  glad  she  is  not  here  to  be  so 
miserably  disappointed.^ 

**  Nay,  she  would  not  have  been  disap- 
pointed —  She  never  could  bear  the  idea  of 
your  entering  into  the  ministry." 

•*  She  could  not?"  repeated  he,  visibly 
brightening. 

**  She  thought  you  promised  to  be  worthy 
of  better  things !'' 

**  Had  I  been  worthy  to  succeed  my  fa^ 
ther,  I  had  indeed  sought  no  better  thing  of 
which  to  be  worthy — She  could  not  think 
otherwise  than  that." 

**  She   always   lamented   the   position   of 
your  father;  her  previsions  were  just." 
"But  my  father—" 

"  He  did  not  think  with  her — and  in  re- 
▼erence  and  respect  for  his  judgment,  I 
never  have  mentioned  the  subject  to  you — 
but  now  it  seems  as  if  I  were  forced  into  it. 
Lady  Evelyn,  before  she  died,  talked  with  me 
very  much  upon  this,  in  which  both  our 
hearts  were  deeply  interested.  She  wished 
you  to  be  launched  at  once  into  a  more  im- 
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portant  career;  and  thougb,  in  deference 
your  father^s  opinioQ,  we  both  waived  the 
matter  for  that  time,  she  left  to  me  the 
means  of  accomplishing  her  wishes,  if  ever 
circumstances  should  so  far  change  as  to  make 
those  wishes  and  your  fathers  judgment  one. 
I  think  that  time  is  come^ — I  believe  if  your 
father  were  now  here,  he  would  agree  with 
me,  that  the  only  thing  left  for  you  to  do  is^ 
to  make  use  of  this  letter  of  the  Lady 
Evelyn/^ 

She  gave  it  to  him.  He  took  it,  kissed 
it,  and  holding  it  to  the  embers,  by  the 
faint  light  spelled  out  "To  the  Earl  of 
Glenmore."  "  To  the  Earl  of  Gleumore!"^  re- 
peated he, 

"  Her  brother — " 

"  Her  brother  he  may  be — ^but  what  is 
the  Earl  of  Glenmore  to  us?" 

"  She  told  me  that  she  had  on  that  last 
evening  which  they  passed  together,  spoken 
unreservedly  to  him — ^that  she  had  obtained 
from  him  a  solemn  promise,  that  if  applied 
to  by  me,  he  would  forward  her  views  for 
you — not  by  a  common  every-day  patronage, 
but  by  using  his  efforts  as  if  you  had  been 
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his  own  son,  to  launch  you  into  some  career 
where  your  abilities  would  have  full  scope 
for  their  exercise  —  where,  if  you  really 
proved  to  be — that  which  she  believed  you  to 
be— you  might  live  to  serve  your  race  far 
more  eminently  than  in  the  narrow  circle  of 
this  little  congregation.'' 

**  And  did  my  father  not  approve  of 
this?" — said  the  young  man,  his  eye  brighten- 
ing and  a  glow  of  enthusiasm  mounting  to 
his  face  ; — "  Could  my  father  disapprove  of 
such  a  career,  and  for  such  an  object?" 

**  You  know  his  opinions — On  this  point 
alone.  Lady  Evelyn  and  he  differed ;  on  this 
point,  alone,  he  and  I  differed — on  this  point, 
alone,  you  and  he  would  probably  have  dif- 
fered— I  intended  to  have  introduced  the 
subject  once  more  in  consequence  of  your 
last  conversation  with  him,  that  you  might 
yourself  have  had  the  benefit  of  comparing 
his  ideas  with  your  own — ^That  advantage 
has  been  denied  to  us ;  we  must  now — I  am 
sure  that  is  what  he  would  have  approved 
of— we  must  now  act  as  appears  best  to  our 
own  understandings,  without  a  superstitious 
regard  for  opinions,  which  probably,  would 
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altogether  have  changed  ia  the  pogition 
which  we  stand-" 

**  I  think  with  you,  that  what  my  fathe 
would  most  approve  in  me  now — would  be 
manly  determination  to  act  for  myselfj 
cording  to  the  Ijest  estimate  I  can  form 
the  circumstances," 

"  Then  you  will  deliver  this  letter  to  Loi 
Glenmore?" 

**  Pardon  me,  motherj  I  will  considc 
about  it— I  will  take  a  night  for  refleetioi 
It  is  a  great  deviation  from  my  father's  prin- 
ciples of  action — Independence  was  written 
on  his  banner.  Shall  I  begin  my  course  by 
inscribing  depmdmce  upon  mine?" 

"  Depoidenee^  child  ?  —  Is  that  what  Lady 
Evelyn  promised  you? — Dependence!"  pur* 
sued  she,  "  and  what  is  this  boasted  md& 
pendence  ?  It  has  left  you  without  the  means 
of  gaining  your  bread —  but,  my  child,  to 
profit  by  the  generous  assistance  of  a  grate- 
ful heart ;  for  this  is,  after  all,  an  affair  of 
gratitude,  son,  must  not  be  styled  depend- 
ence —  Lady  Evelyn  justly  estimated  the 
almost  .  inappreciable  advantages  she  had 
derived  from   the   father ;    she  wished   to 
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repay  them,  where  she  alone  could  best  repay 
them,  to  the  son.  She  offered  you  no  place, 
^TfiQ  pension — she  wished  you  not  to  eat  the 
of  idleness  ;  she  would  not  affront 
lier  the  father  or  the  son  by  such  a  pro- 
l  —  She  offered  to  unlock  the  gate  for 
D,  to  launch  you  into  the  great  career, 
ace  there — she  intended,  and  she  believed 
ftt  you  should  suffice  to  yourself  —  She 
no  weak  over-indulgent  friend,  the 
Evelyn  T 
The  yoong  man  made  no  answer,  but  his 
form  seemed  to  dilate  as  his  mother 
ke ;  dignity  seemed  already  seated  on  his 
r,  and  command  spoke  in  his  large  dark 
);  it  was  the  enthusiasm  of  the  moment. 
calm  reason  resumed  her  sway;  and 
|T^  SBid,  quietly,  "  Well,  dearest  mother, 
|i^  me  one  night  of  reflection."  He 
[Uaed  her,  got  up  from  his  seat,  and  left 
ifteioofm. 
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**  A  ND  wby  should  I  hesitate  ?  Why  ? 
am  Ij  alone,  to  reject  what  every  oth( 
young  man  in  my  Bituatioii  would  enibra^ 
with  rapture  —  The  occasion  to  step  from 
a  poor  miserable  obscurity,  to  distinction, 
usefulness,  and  honour — for  I  need  not  be 
a  hypocrite  in  my  own  hearL^I  do  hope, 
and  I  do  think,  if  the  opportunity  were  once 
offered  to  me,  I  could  achieve  something 
—There  is  that  stirring  within  me,  that  tells 
me  I  was  bom  to  mark  my  path  in  some 
manner  or  other ;  and  not  to  rise  and  fall, 
glitter  and  subside,  like  a  bubble  upon  the 
vast  stream,  which  is  sweeping  us  forward  to 
eternity, 

"  An  honest  ambition  ! — And  why  ani  I  to 
be  debarred  from  the  enjoyment  of  an  honest 
ambition  ? — And  why  am  I  to  refuse  to  myself 
the  means  of  exertion  and  the  fruits  of  exer- 
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tion?— Why,  indeed?  Would  my  father  have 
eonnselled  such  a  weak,  unnatural  part? 
Certainly  not — He  loved  spirit,  energy,  en- 
terprise, as  well  as  any  man ;  he  was  the 
last  person  in  the  world  to  counsel  a  young 
man  to  a  sort  of  indolent,  philosophical  in- 
difference. 

I  -  "  He  loved  all  that  was  natural  and  whole- 

pirane  in  the  human  mind;  and,  above  all, 

^be  loved,  that  the  man  should  shew  himself 

fc4y  action. — Action^  said  he,  when  we  read 

iDgether  of  the  great  orator,  and  his   re- 

^y,  action,  again  —  action,  again  —  action, 

Action,  my  son,  is  to  the  life  of  man  more 

ihan  its  image  signified  to  the  orator — the 

molt,  the  aim,  the  end  of  all  the  rest — 

wise,  useful,    energetic    action!      Let    us, 

ibove  all  things,  do  something. 

"  Tanto  buon  che  val  niente.  Too  good 
to  be  worth  anything !  that  was  never  my 
fcther — He  was  the  most  indefatigable  la- 
borer in  existence. — Then,  why,  let  me  ask 
Myself  the  question,  candidly  and  honestly, 
^ty  did  he  differ  so  much  from  my  mother 
•nd  Lady  Evelyn,  as  to  accepting  the  good 
•^ces  of  Lord  Glenmore  ?     He  was  a  man 
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of  experience — a  wise,  observing  man,  my : 
ther ;  what  bad  he  seen  of  the  evils  of  depen*' 
dence,  which  gave  him  almost  a  Bnperstitiotia^ 
horror  of  it? 

**  Oh  that  I  could  have  talked  of  this  matt 
with  hira — dear  mother,  you  did  surely  wrong" 
to  delay  for  a  day  the  important  commum- 
eatiou*  If  he  could  have  known  this  heart, 
ho^^  it  pants  for  emancipation,  pants  to  spring 
forward  into  the  great  world  of  living  meoj 
to  know  myself  and  them;  to  leave  tbi^ 
peaceful  corner,  and  to  struggle  and  con- 
quer in  the  great  arena — *That  is  thy  voca- 
tion, my  son,'  he  would  surely  have  said; 
'  go  forward,  and  wrestle  bravely.' 

*^  It  is  impossible  to  resist  the  impulse ; 
as  impossible,  this  impulse  once  given, 
to  return  to  what  I  was  even  this  morning, 
as  to  become  a  child  again. — For  better  or 
for  worse.  Fate,  I  accept  thy  call. 

It  will  be  seen  that  there  was  a  sort  of 
vague,  unreasoned  expectation  in  all  this, 
an  enthusiasm  that  will  be  hardly  thought 
worthy  of  Gerald's  understanding;  but  it 
must  be  remembered,  that  he  was  a  very 
young  man,  had  seen  the  world  under  only 
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of  its  manj  aspects,  and  that  a  very 
ow  one;  that  he  had  great  abilities, 
Qg  passions,  and  that  he  absolutely 
ted,  as  he  said,  to  stretch  forward  and 
in  his  faculties  in  the  unknown  race. 
iThat  that  race,  exactly,  was  to  be,  he 
not  even  ask  himself;  he  knew  too  little 
bings,  to  have  in  the  least  defined  what 
thought  Lord  Glenmore  was  to  do  for 
;  but  he  remembered  Lady  Evelyn ;  she 
led  to  him  like  a  descended  inhabitant 
Qite  a  different  world  from  that  in  which 
xisted — where  faculties  were  more  emi- 
.y  sentiments  more  refined,  and  actions 
more  dignified  and  noble,  than  in  his 
.  To  live  and  exert  his  energies  in  such 
orld  was  his  ambition;  how  or  where, 
LS  yet  knew  not — that  must  depend  upon 
d  Glenmore. 

[e  signified  cheerfully  to  his  mother  the 
t  morning  his  acquiescence  in  her  view 
he  subject,  and  his  determination  to  ad- 
8S  himself  to  Lord  Glenmore,  who  was 
)ected,  in  a  week's  time,  to  come  down 
bis  country  seat,  about  sixteen  miles 
la  Brough. 
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The  m other  and  son  spent  after  this  s& 
vera!    days   Tery   comfortably;    the    future 
was  dressed  in  those  gay  colours,  which  th 
future  BO  often  puts  on,  while  all  is  antieip; 
t ion,  and  we  have  not  as  yet  begun  to  determiE* 
upon  the  measures  we  are  to  take,  in  ord 
to  accomplish  our  purposes.     It  is  then,  th 
the  imperfection,  which^ — as  Hooker  remark: 
clings  to  every  form  and  circumstance  be* 
longing  to  humanity,  first  makes  itself  felt 
^aiid    the   actual^    with  all  its  drawbacks, 
takes  place  of  the  enchanting  ideal.     Gerald 
mentioned    his    plans    to    Dr-   Johns,    th 
only    man    in    the    circle    of   Brough,    o 
whose    understanding   he   could  place   th 
slightest  reliance ;   the  Doctor  pondered  a 
little,  hut,  after  brief  reflection,  told  Gerald 
that  he  had  decided  wisely;  and  advised  him 
to  ask  his  mother  to  write  to  Lord  Glenmore, 
and  request  permission  for  her  son  to  call, 
and  present,  in  person,  the  letter  of  Lady 
Evelyn. 

This  was  accordingly  done,  a  letter  was 
dispatched,  and  in  due  time  answered. 
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''  Dear  Madam, 
^I  shall  be  happy  to  see  your  son,  and  to 
!    receive  firom  his  hands  my  poor  sister's  letter. 
!     I  pretty  well  guess  at  the  contents,  having  a 
recollection  of  something  passing  upon  the 
sabject  the  last  sad  visit  I  paid  to  that  de- 
parted excellence.     I  am  usually  at  leisure 
to  receive  applications  from  twelve  to  two, 
A.1I.  every  day  but  Thursdays  and  Saturdays — 
but  I  hope  to  see  your  son  on  so  special  an 
occasion,  when  more  at  leisure ;  I  will  name 
one  o'^clock  on  Thursday  morning,  the  25th. 
"  I  have  the  honour  to  be, 

^'  Madam,  your  obedient  servant, 
"  Glenmore." 

Gerald  tossed  the  letter  upon  the  table, 
and  felt  thus  early  what  his  £a.ther  meant 
by  dependence  and  independence — He  was 
tempted  here  to  terminate  all  doings  with 
the  great  man;  but  he  felt  thus  early 
another  disagreeable  truth — ^that  it  is  not 
allowed  to  us  to  alter  a  pre-determined 
course  at  the  first  disgust  we  receive ;  and 
that,  having  chosen  our  path,  we  cannot 
recede  exactly  when  we  will.    Unpleasant  as 
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this  letter  was  to  his  feelings,  there  was 
thing  in  it  at  which  he  could  justly  take 
ofTence  ;  and  having  declared  himself  the  de- 
positor of  a  letter  of  Lady  Evelyn's^  address- 
ed to  her  brother— to  withhold  it  was  im- 
possible— and  to  refuse  to  deliver  it  In  per- 
son when  an  appointment  had  been  made 
for  that  express  purpose,  because^  forsooth^ 
the  appointment  was  not  exactly  conveyed 
in  terms  to  suit  his  taste,  he  felt  would  be_ 
unmanly  and  ridiculous*  " 

Go  he  must — but  it  was  irith  the  secret 
determination  to  accept  nothing  that  Lord 
Glenmore  should  offer,  unless,  indeed.  Lord 
Glenmore  should  prove  a  very  different  per- 
son from  what  he  had  reason  to  anticipate. 
But  how  to  go — On  horseback,  evidently; 
he  must  borrow  a  horse;  Mr.  Scribe  had 
one,  and  Mr.  Scribe  would  perhaps  lend  it ; 
To  Mr.  Scribe  he  went. 

"  Well,  my  dear  young  fellow,  you  are 
heartily  welcome  to  that,*'  said  the  good  old 
man,  and  to  anything  else  I  can  offer — Your 
father's  son  will  never  have  a  boon  refused 
by  me — But  I  would  rather  it  were  to  carry 
you  anywhere  than  to  Glenmore  Court.     I 
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am  an  old  fellow,  and  I  come  of  an  old, 
sound  root. — My  fore&tbers  never  much 
liked  courts,  or  them  things — we  liked  a  man 
to  stand  on  his  own  foundation — ^belike  mat-* 
ters  are  altered  now-^it's  a  new-fEOigled 
world." 

**  And  besides,  sir,  in  all  worlds,  men  must 
maintain  themselves,  and  their  widowed  mo- 
thers too,"  said  Gerald. 

"  Ay,  ay;  but  why  dost  thou  not  go  into  the 
ministry,  young  man  ? — ^Thy  father  thought 
it  a  profession  good  enough  for  him — ^what 
ails  it  that  it  is  not  good  enough  for  thee  ? " 

"  I  wonder,  sir,  after  what  I  saw  of  the 
last  year  of  my  father  s  life — "• .  . . 

"Ay,  ay,  —  true,  true,  it's  natural — But 
I  'd  rather  lend  thee  Sampson  on  any  other 
errand,  howsoever." 

Sampson  was  a  large,  and  solid,  and  very 
steady  animal,  upon  which  good  Mr.  Scribe 
was  wont  to  ride ;  his  port  well  suited  the 
square  figure  of  the  good  old  man,  but  Ge- 
rald's slight  and  elegant  form  looked  ill- 
adapted  with  his  round,  substantial  steed — 
there  was  something  incongruous  to  the  in- 
experienced but  sharp  eyes  of  Mrs.  James. 
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She  had  dressed  her  son  with  extraordi- 
nary care^  in  a  riding  dress,  ivhich,  slender 
as  was  her  purse,  she  bad  ordered  for  this 
especial  occasion ;  for  in  those  days  men 
eonid  not  ride  on  horseback  in  their  hons^ 
hold  suits. 

He  looked  so  handsome  when  be  came 
down  to  breakfast  that  she  was  prouder  of 
him  than  ever,  and  felt  sure  no  better  recom- 
mendation than  his  appearance  was  wanting 
to  render  him  acceptable  to  all  the  world.^ 

They  had  just  done  breakfast  when  a  lit- 
tle incident  occurred,  which  changed  the 
whole  current  of  Gerald's  thoughts  and  de- 
terminations, and  decided,  probably,  tipon  the 
course  of  his  whole  future  existence. 

He  was  in  his  little  bed-room,  the  window 
of  which  was  open,  and  as  the  room  was 
exactly  over  the  parlour,  the  window  of 
which  was  likewise  open — -Gerald,  without 
intending  it,  shared  in  a  confidence  that  to 
him  was  as  sad  as  unexpected. 

"  Well,  Goody,  and  what  do  you  want 
with  me  ?  " 

It  was  Mrs.  Harrison's  voice,  coming  in, 
as  if  in  haste. 
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"  My  dear  Mrs.  Harrison,''  his  mother  be- 
gan, in  a  hurried,  agitated  voice ;  ^  Gerald 
is  gone  to  Mr,  Scribe's  to  fetch  the  horse, 
and  he  will  be  back  in  a  moment — forgive 
me,  I  am  very  much  hurried — but  here  is  a 
bill,  just  this  moment  sent  in,  and  the  mail 
says  he  waits  to  be  paid — I  have  been 
foolish,  perhaps,  to  order  this  riding  dress ; 
bat  how  could  he  ride  without  one — ^and  six- 
teen miles  on  foot !  and  then  to  present  him- 
self—but the  money  I  have  not.  I  shall 
receive  the  first  quarter  of  my  annuity,  next 
Monday  but  one ;  Mr.  Scribe  has  engaged  to 
pay  it  for  me,  the  first  year,  a  little  in  ad- 
vance— but  I  have  only  just  enough  to  get 
on  till  then — He  has  been  so  kind  to  me, 
I  could  not  go  to  him — Can  you — ^will  you, 
lend  an  old  friend  the  money  ?  It  is  a  large 
sum,  7/.  but  my  distress  is  great." 

"  Don't  distress  yourself  about  the  matter, 
Goody — ^the  money  is  yours  for  as  long  as  you 
like  to  use  it — But  your  annuity  in  advance ! 
that 's  a  bad  beginning — I  hope  Gerald  will 
do  something,  or  you  will  be  in  debt  directly, 
and  be  starved  at  last." 

"  I  am  sure  he  will   not  be  long  upon  my 
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hands ;  he  has  too  much  goodness  and  spirit 
for  that,  never  fear  him,  dear  Mrs,  Harrison — 
but  just  at  this  moment  I  am  particulariT 
anxious  to  hide  this  from  liim — lest  it  should 
influence  him  more  than  my  comfort  ought j 
in  a  most  important  decision/' 

"  Well,  well,  gossip,  you  must  not  spoil 
him — My  fine  young  gentlemau  must  come 
down  upon  his  marrow-bones,  sooner  or 
later,  and  condescend  to  get  his  bread  like 
other  people,  —  However,  I  am  not  going 
to  preach  to  you,  who  are  so  much  cleverer 
and  better  than  I  am — and  those  who  live 
in  glass-houses  should  not  throw  stones ;  when 
1  can  shew  you  a  well-ordered,  obedient^ 
rational  household,  it  will  be  time  enough 
to  go  tutoring  you  about  your  way  of  man- 
aging one  of  the  sweetest  lads  I  ever  set 
my  eyes  on. — So  here's  your  money,  and 
God  bless  that,  and  everything,  to  you  for  the 
sake  of  him  that's  here— and  still  more  for 
the  sake  of  him  that's  gone." 

Gerald  heard  no  more ;  he  stole  softly 
down  the  stairs  through  the  open  door,  and 
was  back  again — mounted  upon  Sampson, 
Jbefore  his  mother  had  dismissed  her  dun. 
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She  was  in  the  kitchen  paying  the  money 
as  he  rode  np  the  little  entry,  and  presented 
hunself  before  the  window. 

**  Farewell,  mother — God  speed  me ! " 
8ud  he. 

•*  Farewell,  my  son,"  ronning  ont ;  "  here, 
give  me  your  hat :  and  here  is  the  least  bit 
of  white  on  your  ooat-sleeve  " — ^There  stand 
itill  old  Sampson! — "  Why,  Gerald,  you  ride 
ao  like  a  gentleman,  it  is  a  pity  you  have 
not  a  prettier  horse  to  ride.'' 

**  Never  mind  that,  dear  mother  ;  he'll 
carry  me  bravely  to  my  journey's  end — De- 
pend upon  it  I  shall  find  something  there  to 
repay  us  for  all  the  trouble  you  have  taken. 
God  bless  you,  mother ;  I  shall  be  back  late 
—don't  sit  up  for  me  —  I  must  not  tire 
old  Sampson." 

He  turned  his  horse,  and  rode  down  the 
Kttle  entry.  What  he  had  overheard  had 
shocked  him  much,  but,  strange  to  say, 
it  had  relieved  him — ^it  had  relieved  his 
heart  from  a  load  of  uncertainty,  his  nerves 
from  all  sorts  of  shy,  disagreeable  feeling ; 
there  was  no  alternative  —  nothing  else  to 
be    done  :    his    mother    must   be    relieved, 
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and  whatever  Lord  Glenmore  proposedj  ac- 
cedt*d  to. 

He  mde  through  the  town,  and  then 
over  tlie  fine  fresh  open  common,  command- 
ing a  cheerful  view  of  the  neighbouring 
county,  and  covered  vnth  furze  bushes  in 
golden  flower,  and  little  black-nosed  nibbling 
sheep.  The  wind  blew  fresh  and  ronsingly 
in  his  face,  stirring  the  young  blood  within 
him  ;  he  longed  to  strain  forward  upon  a 
fresh  and  active  steed,  to  fly  over  the  ex- 
panse, to  measure  his  force  and  courage 
against  the  force  and  courage  of  the  animal 
he  bestrode  ;  once  or  twice  he  bent  forward 
to  the  breeze  in  the  attitude  of  one  who 
urges  forward  his  bold  and  spirited  horse, 
and  bows  himself  to  the  energetic  career^ 
Alas !  poor  fellow,  Sampson,  as  sturdy  and 
steady  as  a  chancellor,  continued  his  round, 
regular,  trot  swinging  his  rider  up  and  down 
as  if  he  were  mounted  on  a  chum-staff, 
indifferent  to  the  urging  heel — which  was 
applied  insensibly  by  Gerald — who,  however, 
soon  recalled  to  himself,  sighed  a  boyish 
sigh,  and,  settling  himself  to  the  tradesman's 
pace,  jogged  on  as  Sampson  willed  it. 
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The  common  traversed,  he  entered  a  deep, 
sandj,  shady  lane,  overarched  by  trees ;  the 
rich  golden  green  of  the  oak  spreading  trans- 
parently to  the  sun;  the  stitchwort  and 
lychnis  peeping  among  the  bushes — a  little 
dimpling  brook  murmuring  softly  by  the 
ride  of  the  way.  He  would  fain  have  here 
walked  and  refreshed  himself  by  quiet  mu- 
ring in  this  pretty  glady  lane ; — ^but  no  mat- 
ter, Sampson  could  not  walk;  good  Mr. 
Scribe's  round  trot  continued;  it  was  all 
one  to  the  worthy  beast,  he  never  walked 
except  up  and  down  hill — on  all  level  ground 
he  knew  and  practised  no  pace  but  his  trot. 

At  last,  they  had  to  ascend  the  steep  hills 
which  belonged  to  the  coal  and  iron  district, 
or  rather,  to  skirt  one  projecting  branch  of 
the  hill  country,  which  separated  the  plain, 
in  which  lay  Brough,  from  the  rich  cham- 
paign in  which  Glenmore  Court  was  situ- 
ated. He  ascended  slowly  to  the  top  of  the 
hill;  then  entered  a  hollow  way,  which  carried 
him  to  the  other  side  of  the  cop,  and  suddenly 
displayed  to  his  view,  spread  as  a  picture 
under  his  feet,  one  of  the  most  enchanting 
scenes  in  England.    A  rich  Claude  Lorraine 
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landsciipej  under  a  steaming  softness,  nsing 
to  the  midday  sun,  the  hills  softly  breaking 
down  and  skirting  the  nether  side  ;    while 
blue   mountains  termiuated   the  distance — 
where    wood    behind    wood^    glade    behind 
glade,    rich    pasture,    towers    of  churchei^ 
smoke  of  distant  towns,  all  mingled  in  rich 
confusion,  lay  before  him.     About  five  miles 
further — forming,  as  it  were,  a  centre  to  thiL 
glorious  landscape — the  white  eictended  ft-on^ 
of  Glenmore  Court  might  be  seen ;   seated 
on  an  eminence,  the  rich  lawus  gently  de- 
scending from  it,   and   backed   by  a  deefp 
amphitheatre  of  tufted  woods.       A   broad 
river,  or  rather  meandering  lake,  lay  at  the 
foot  of  the  hill ;  and  on  all  sides,  as  I  have 
said,  the  magnificent  landscape  spread  its 
varied  treasures  around,  till  wood,  and  tower, 
pasture  and  corn-field,  melted  into  one  sweet 
tone  of  blue  distance. 

Here  he  checked  Sampson,  and  perforce 
the  indefetigable  animal  must  stop. — There 
he  sat  gazing  long  and  earnestly ;  there  vras 
one  burst  of  delighted  admiration,  and  then 
he  ruminated  long  upon  the  exciting  picture 
spread  before  him.     It  was  as  the  type  of 
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tkt  new  world  on  which  he  was  entering, — 
magnificence !  affluence  !  a  world  of  wealth 
and  beauty !  That  lordly  mansion  was  to 
leceiye  him  perhaps  as  its  future  inmate. 
He  had  crossed  the  Rubicon ;  behind  him  lay 
Bfough  —  its  homeliness  and  its  meanness 
—  and  its  ngly,  and  unpleasing  commu- 
nity, its  gross  and  distasteful  life — ^before 
liim  lay  the  world,  the  real  actual  world,  in 
which  he  was  now  to  take  a  part — The 
world  of  the  great,  the  lordly,  the  beautifiil, 
the  refined — ^the  world  of  Lady  Evelyn — the 
proper  world  of  his  long  exiled  father — but  he 
was  not  to  be  exiled,  it  was  to  be  his  world. 
He  now  urged  Sampson  forward,  who, 
with  a  caution  worthy  of  his  character, 
'^^an  to  descend  slowly  the  steep  declivity. 
Soch  a  descent ! — One  of  the  most  wonderful 
^l^ingB,  of  onr  incomprehensible  race,  is  their 
^^Atuation,  for  1760  years,  in  the  apparently 
^ple  art  of  road-making.  Less  than  a  cen- 
^  ago,  and  what  roads  there  were  still  in 
^gland  !  Deep  narrow  lanes,  buried  between 
'^gh  banks,  where  the  rain  ran  down  like  a 
^ter^jourse,  sweeping  the  materials  away 
^r  than    they    conld    be    accumulated; 
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while  tlie  more  important  roads  were  carried, 
with  scarcely  turn  or  deviation,  right  up  the 
precipitous  faces  of  the  hills.  Travelling  in  a 
post-chaise  was  then,  indeed,  a  service  of  dif- 
ficulty and  danger.  Painfully  and  slowly  toiled 
the  wearied  steeds  up  the  steep  ascent,  the 
postilion  walking,  whistling  by  the  side, 
plucking  the  wild  flowers  and  putting  them 
in  his  mouth  to  beguile  the  way  ;  the  pas- 
sengers, if  they  were  humane,  walking  too, 
—  not  sorry  to  stretch  their  limbs  ;  perhaps, 
cramped  five  together  in  a  little  chaise^  or 
chariot  at  the  best ;  for  only  great  folks  had 
the  heavy,  expensive,  roonay  coach,  which 
required  four  horses,  and  desired  six..  Then 
came  the  descent  on  the  other  side,  the  shud- 
dering, frightened  women  and  children  with- 
in, looking  with  terror  on  the  limbs  of  the 
poor  sliding,  staggering  horses,  their  carriage 
hanging  over  the  poor  creatures'  very  backs. 
How  people  did  get  up  and  down,  is  marvel-^ 
lous;  to  be  sure,  adventures  were  for  ever 
happening. — Horses  refiised  to  pull,  and  lives 
were  saved  at  the  moment,  by  the  happy  inr 
tervention  of  some  chance  traveller  on  horse^p- 
back ;  or  horses  refused  to  go  steadily,  and 
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whirled  the  carriage  with  frightfiil  rapidity 
to  the  very  brink  of  a  precipice — for  in  these 
days  it  was  quite  a  rare  precaution  to  guard 
a  precipice  on  the  side  of  one  of  those  steep 
descents  by  a  wall  or  hedge.  All  these  ad- 
ventures made  life  animated,  and  certainly 
were  more  romantic  and  not  quite  so  terrible, 
as  the  smash  of  a  whole  train  of  second  class 
carriages,  behind  their  snorting,  roaring 
smoking  propellator. 

Sweet  scenes  of  my  childish  fancy  !  Let  an 
old  man  be  indulged  with  a  desultory  wan- 
dering.    Return  we  to  those  romantic  hours 
when  nature  lay  so  near  the   human   heart 
and  life  in  all  its  ways — when  a  journey  was 
a  wandering  pilgrimage,  when  we  sometimes 
walked,   sometimes   were    carried,  between 
tangled,  rough  hedges,  covering  the  waste 
breadth  of  half  a  furlong,  a  straggling  wilder- 
ness of  wild  flowers ;  or  over  bare  uninclosed 
heaths,  full  of  dreamy  horror,  where  the  black 
gibbet  told  a  tale  that  sent  the  shivering 
blood  back  to  the  childish  heart;  or  sometimes 
suddenly  startled  by  the  clamour  of  the  dark 
wily  gipsy,  whose  fire,  and  kettle,  and  dogs, 
and  paniers,  and  asses,  and  half-robed  child- 
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Ten  reposing  in  the  warm  sun — told  of  man  in 
his  primeval  gtatc-  Nor  can  we  forget  the 
sweet  common  with  purple  thyme,  and  yello 
cistuS}  and  black,  round,  little,  unprofitabl 
sheep  ;  nor  the  fields  all  covered  with  puiple 
orchis,  and  buttercups,  and  strawberries,  ani 
other  unagricultural  charmers-  How  we  wali 
ed  over  the  rutty  bad  roadj  and  then  got 
again,  and  then  walked  again;  sometimes 
terrified  at  the  deep  heavy  sand,  sometimes 
trotting  merrily  away  over  the  hard  rattling 
pavement,  which  made  our  young  bone*. 
shake  till  we  laughed  again,  while  Andrew 
old,  long,  lanky  Andrew,  on  horseback,  fo 
lowed  a^  best  he  might.  Everybody  then 
was  attended  by  a  servant  on  horseback^  and 
the  driver  rode  on  the  horses,  so  that  one 
saw  everything  well ;  vile  dickeys  were  un- 
known— some  great  ones,  it  was  true,  had 
the  dignity  of  a  hammer-cloth,  and  they  saw 
as  little  as  their  fortunate  descendants — The 
dignity  of  a  hammer-cloth  shuts  out  the  fiioe 
of  nature,  in  more  things  than  a  chaise. 

Then  the  huge  London  waggon  slowly  clam- 
bering over  the  heights,  exercised  a  great  in- 
fluence over  my  childish  fancy — that  team  of 
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eight  or  ten  majestic  horses,  slow  and  pon- 
derous as  so  many  elephants,  gravelj  tread- 
ing in  measured  pace  the  dusty  way — the  vast 
towering  edifice  behind  piled  and  packed  in 
mclr  strange  mystery — the  open  curtain 
displaying  the  heaped  straw  in  which, 
perched  on  high,  some  travelling  soldier^s 
wife,  with  her  little  babies  nestled,  and 
peeped  out.  Where  hast  thou  been,  oh 
patient  waggoner,  slowly  following  over  hill 
aad  dale  thy  pacing  team?  what  strange 
wonders  hast  thou  knowu  and  seen,  oh  grave, 
and  steady,  and  reflecting  man!  But  let 
those  who  loved  that  world  as  it  was  then, 
go  to  Bewick's  vignettes,  in  his  earliest  publi- 
cations, and  find  it  preserved  with  a  never- 
dying  truth. 

Sampson  descended  the  hill,  resumed  his 
trot,  and  soon  brought  his  rider  to  the  entree 
of  the  Park — A  splendid  entrfe, — a  sort  of 
eastellated  archway,  lofty  and  imposing,  with 
iron  gates  below,  through  which  the  lawns 
and  woods  might  be  seen,  clustered  with 
groups  of  reposing  deer,  and  stretching  as 
far  as  the  eye  could  reach. 

The  gate  was  flung  open  with  a  loud  jar- 
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ring  uoise  by  the  porter  at  the  lodge.  But  thi 
equanimity  of  Sampson  was  not  to  be  dis-^ 
turbed — on  he  trotted  through  all  this  gran- 
deur, with  un deviating  composure ;  he  might 
have  been  the  apothecary's  horse,  he  kept 
his  pace  so  perseveringly.  Jog  he  might,  for 
even  his  jog  could  not  now  bring  down  the 
imagination  of  Gerald — His  heart  was  swelling; 
he  was  as  it  were  in  his  own  element^ — this 
was  his  proper  world — this  was  the  world  in 
which  his  feelings,  fettered  by  more  sordid 
circunistanceSj  could  now  expand — his  bosom 
dilated,  he  breathed  more  freely;  at  last  he 
arrived  at  the  head  of  the  avenue,  and  pulled 
at  the  bell. 

Such  a  clang !  it  was  as  if  he  had  pulled 
some  vast  cathedral  bell ! — Servants  in  rich 
liveries  from  all  sorts  of  outlets  came  forth  at 
the  summons.  They  looked  rather  surprised 
when  they  saw  a  young  man  on  an  old  horse, 
utterly  unattended,  sitting  at  the  grand  en- 
trance ;  and  most  of  them  as  suddenly  disap- 
peared as  they  had  burst  into  day,  without 
taking  further  notice :  but  a  grave  gentle- 
man, who  appeared  at  the  door  of  the  great 
hall,  beckoned  to  an  understrapper  with  his 
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finger,  and  told  him  to  tell  the  young  man  he 
bad  better  go  round  to  the  back  front — and 
to  shew  him  the  way. 

Grerald  made  no  answer  to  this  annuncia- 
tion, and  the  servant,  taking  hold  of  Samp- 
son's bridle,  led  the  docile  beast  a  circuit  of 
gravel-road  of  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile, 
through  various  shrubberies  and  plantations, 
till  they  arrived  at  an  arched  door,  which 
t>pened  into  a  large  flagged  court,  surrounded 
by  the  offices — seeming  like  so  many  royal 
palaces. 

"What  does  the  young  man  want?"  said 
a  lad,  a  sort  of  under  footman,  in  an  undress 
livery.  "  The  butler,  Mr.  Wenlock,  or  per- 
haps, the  steward,  Mr.  Bingham — ^that's  the 
steward's  room,  sir,"  added  he — ^in  deference 
to  Gerald's  new  riding-dress. 

"  I  am  here  by  appointment,  to  wait  upon 
Lord  Glenmore,  at  one  o'clock,"  said  Ge- 
rald, looking  at  the  large  clock  face  which 
ornamented  the  centre  of  one  side  of  the 
quadrangle.  '*  It  is  just  upon  the  stroke  of 
one. — Will  you  please  to  tell  me  who  is  to 
introduce  me  to  his  Lordship? — I  ought  to 
be  punctual." 
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''  Mr.  Richard/'  cried  the  boy,  to  a  sexraii 
who  stood  at  one  of  the  numeixjus  dooi 
"  here's  a  joung  man  aays  he  has  an  appoint 
ment  with  my  Lord," 

"Are  you  very  snre,  young  man?" — ^said 
Mr.  Richard;  now  descending  in  white  sil 
stockings^  powdered  toupee  and  bag,  "Ai 
you  very  sure,  my  young  man,  that  there  is  ii« 
mistake? — With  my  Lord,  himself? — I  can 
hardly  think  it ;  you  should  have  gone  to  the 
other  door."  ^ 

**  I  have  been  at  the  other  door,  and  could 
not  get  admitted-" 

^'  If  he  means  the  grand  entrance !"  quoth 
the  imderstrapper,  ^^he  rode  straight  up 
there,  and  rang  the  bell — ^he!  he!  he!  and 
then  he  sat  as  fine  as  fivepence,  expecting  to 
be  introduced  like  the  Duke  himself,  I  wis.** 

"  Not  that  door,  young  man" — said  Mr. 
Richard,  with  the  most  condescending  polite- 
ness, for  he  was  too  well  bred  to  laugh  at 
this  rustic  ignorance. — '^  My  Lord  has  his 
own  private  door,  to  his  own  private  apart- 
ments— where  he  admits  gentlemen  philoso- 
phers, and  such  like,  as  he  honours  with  his 
countenance,  and — ^ 
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"Will  you  do  me  the  fiiTOur,  sir/'  then 
aid  Gerald,  somewhat  haughtily,  **  to  tell  me 
where  the  door  to  Lord  Glenmore's  private 
apartments  is  to  be  found. — My  appointment 
is  for  one  o'clock,  I  have  been  kept  waiting 
till  Lord  Glenmore's  hour  will  be  past,  and 
I  shall  keep  him  waiting." 

**  Keep  him  waiting  !" — retorted  the  foot- 
man, with  an  insolent  laugh ;  ^  oh !  make 
yourself  quite  easy,  young  man." — He  won't 
be  kept  taaUing  by  such  as  you,  signified  the 
accompanying  sneer;  for  his  good-breeding 
had  yielded  to  ill-humour  at  being  addressed 
with  something  like  authority,  by  a  young 
man  without  a  servant. 

Gerald  turned  away,  and,  addressing  the 
understrapper,  "  My  lad,"  said  he,  "  shew  me 
the  way  to  the  private  door  directly,  and  I 
will  give  you  half-a-crown." 

Mr.  Richard  pricked  up  his  ears  when  he 
heard  money  stirring,  and  came  forward. 
"I  do  assure  you,  sir — ".  .  .  . 

**This  way,  is  it  ?"  said  Gerald  to  the  un- 
derstrapper. 

"Yes,  sir,"  replied  the  other;  "but  you 
had  better  get  down  from  your  horse  here — 
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Will,  hold  the  gentleman^fl  borBe,"  with  an 
airof  authority  to  a  little  sweeper,  who  was 
sweeping  the  court,  "  an*  hell  giY©  you  six- 
pence— eh !  sir.^  ^M 

"Yes,"*  said  Gerald,  and  getting  off  hi^ 
horse,  which  was  consigned  to  the  child  to 
walk  round  to  the  stable  gate,  he  followed 
his  guide  through  more  shrubberies,  till  they 
came  to  a  flight  of  steps  leading  to  another    j 
door,  at  which  the  understrapper  rang,  and  a    | 
servant  appearing,  he  said,  **  The  young  man 
has  an  appointment  with  my  Lord,  for  dq^h 
o'clock^  ™ 

"  Mr, — ^Mr, — Mr. — ^*'said  the  gentleman  in 
liTery, 

"James,"  said  Gerald. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon^ — your  name,  sir,'" 

"James" 

"  Oh  yes,  sir,  I  beg  your  pardon ;  one 
o'clock,  was  it  not  ? — My  Lord  expects  you, 
you  say  ? — Please  to  walk  in.''  He  led  the 
way  down  a  low  arched  passage,  then  fling- 
ing open  a  door,  announced,  in  a  loud  voice, 
"  Mr.  James— an  appointment  with  my  Lord 
Glenmore — one  ©""clock." 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

Gerald  found  himself  in  a  vast  lofty 
apartment,  suirounded  from  the  floor  to  the 
ceiling  with  glazed  cases,  in  which  were  as- 
sembled every  possible  variety  of  objects ; 
down  the  centre  was  a  large  table  covered  with 
books,  vases,  bones  of  strange  animals,  anti- 
que statues,  Chinese  gardens,  Indian  idols, 
ice,  &c., — a  vast  confusion  of  objects  of  cu- 
riosity or  virtu  —  all  heaped  together  in  a 
strange  but  rich  conftision. 

An  old  grey-haired  little  man  was  busily 
employed  at  one  end  of  the  room  examining 
a  butterfljr^s  egg  with  a  large  microscope. 
He  raised  his  head  as  the  servant  clattered 
forth  the  announcement,  and  seeing  a  young 
man  dressed  in  black,  he  arose,  and  with  a 
very  kind  expression  of  face  and  gesture, 
came  up  to  him. 

vol.  I.  o 


deliver  —  and  he  appointed 
tills  day  for  the  purpose  of  r 
"  My  lord  must,  I  think, 
r  the   appointment,   young   g 

i  the  old  man;  "but  I  will  t 

I  you  are  here. — Wait  one  mo 

I  back  with  you  directly. — Plet 

I  one  little  moment,  while  I  | 

I  and  tell  him  your  name,  Sir- 

favour  of  your  name  V 

"  James,  sir— Gerald  James 
!  "  And  with  a  letter  from  1 

Evelyn? — Oh,  sir,  everybody 
gotten  that  young  lady — an< 
Gerald,  sir  ? — Your  ancestor,  > 
old  Gerald  of  Nantwich,  fai 
botanical  researches  ? 

"  It  was  at  your  father's  h< 
I  Evelyn  lay  after  her  aroiHor.^ 
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lord  must  have  forgotten  the  appointment — 
for  he  is,  to  tell  the  trath,  sir,  just  at  this 
moment  very  particularly  engaged  —  would 
^mother  time  do  ?" — 

ji  **  As  my  Lord  Glenmore,  himself,  made 
[ibe  appointment,  I  should  not  take  the 
to  change  the  hour  without  at  least, 
ag  his  wishes  upon  the  subject/'  said 
Id. 
*  No— weD  I  suppose  it  would  not  be 
It — Good — ^well— yes,  I  think  so — Shall  I 
go  and  say  so?"" — said  the  old  man^  in  a 
hesitating  way. 

"  Indeed  I  should  be  very  much  obliged 

to  you,  sir — though  I  am  very  sorry  to  give 

yon  the  trouble — but  really  Lord  Glenmore 

iMns  as  difficult  to  get  at  as  the  Grand 

Uma  himself." 

*  The  Grand  Lama ! — ^ha ! — very  difficult 
ttkject  that ! — the  Boodhist  idols — very  little 
known  of  them — one  specimen  we  have — 
all  unintelligible  traces  of  a  very  ancient, 
jxmlbly  antediluvian  religion;  much  ques- 
tion too,  as  to  that — treasons  for  believing  it 
may  have  been  a  modem  heresy — a  modem 
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heresy  two  or  three  thousand  years  old  ! — 
ha,  ha,  modem ! — but  tenns  are  merely  re- 
lative." y 

"  Indeed,  sir,""  said  Gerald  gravely,  "  what^ 
you  say  is  most  perfectly  true — but  if  you 
would  do  me  the  great  favour — " 

"  To  do  what,  sir, — what  were  Tve  talking 
of— the  Grand  Lama?"  ^ 

"  No  sir,  begging  your  pardon — of  Lord 
Glenmore,  for  whom  I  have  a  letter."  j 

''  Oh,  dear  me ! — dear  me,  what  a  poor^ 
head  I  have — ^in  a  moment ! — ^in  a  moment  r* 

And  he  hobbled  to  a  small  door  at  the 
other  end  of  the  apartment — ^he  entered  and 
spoke  a  few  words  in  a  low  voice,  inaudible 
to  Gerald — ^not  so  the  answer. 

''  Bless  my  soul,  and  so  I  did  !"  burst  forth 
in  a  loud  cheering  tone ; — "  only  think  of  my 
forgetting,  all,  how,  and  about  it ! — Come  in, 
by  all  means — let  the  young  gentleman  come 
in — ^here,  Fenton,  reach  me  the  towel,  I've 
made  a  confounded  mess  here— oh !  by  all 
means,  come  in  young  gentleman.'^ 

The  old  man  now  appeared,  holding  the 
door  open,  and  signed  to  Gerald  to  approach 
— he  did  so,  and  entered  the  room. 
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It  was  hardly  to  be  called  a  room,  after 
the  large  apartment  he  had  quitted,  it 
seemed  more  like  a  roomy  closet;  it  was 
almost  quite  destitute  of  furniture,  but  there 
was  a  long  white  deal  table  down  the  mid- 
dle, covered  with  baskets  and  packages ;— at 
the  top  sat  my  lord  on  one  chair,  and  what 
seemed  a  respectable  man-servant  on  another, 
with  two  large  earthenware  basins  before 
them,  busily  employed  in  washing  shells. 

My  lord  was  in  a  flowered  chintz  dressing- 
gown,  and  had  a  black  velvet  nightcap  stick- 
bg  on  one  side  of  his  head;  over  his  fair 
round  body  a  coarse  linen  apron  was  tied, 
which  covered  his  knees.  He  leaned  back 
in  his  chair  at  the  entrance  of  the  stranger-* 
a  Buccinum  in  one  hand,  and  his  brush  in 
the  other. 

"  Sir,  your  servant — " 

The  tall,  graceful  young  man  in  his  black 
riding  dress,  whom  nothing,  it  seemed, 
could  that  day  discompose,  advanced  to 
the  top  of  the  room  —  followed  as  if  by 
a  squire,  by  the  little  grey  headed,  old 
gentleman,  who  might  have  figured  in  a 
Dutch   picture  as    an    alchymist.  —  Gerald 
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bowed  to  the  earl  with  aa  much  respect 
rf  he  had  found  him  covered  with  velvet 
stars  and  garters^  and   said,   '*  I  did  mysell 
the   honour  to  attend  upon   your  iordshipi^j 
according  to    the    appointment    yon    w€ 
pleased  to  make  with  my  mother/' 

"  Your  n)  other,  bless  my  soul — yes  ! — I 
collect  all  about  it  now — your  mother,  Mr 
JameB,  was  it  not?*^ 

"  The  same,  my  lord.^ — She  desired  me  to__ 
deliver  a  letter  to  yon"  ^ 

"  Oh  !  ay,  ay;  but  stop  a  little — not jnst, 
now.  There  Fen  ton,  take  off  my  apron  ; 
give  me  the  towel !  let  me  wipe  my  hands ; 
there,  give  me  my  coat. — I  beg  your  pard^m, 
sir,  we  will  step  into  my  study ;  keep  your 
letter  a  moment  longer. — There, — what  a 
plague !  Fenton,  will  you  never  have  d<Mie — 
that  will  do — Ods  bud  man,  do  you  see  where 
you  have  put  the  paper  nautiliffl,  just  upon 
the  edge  of  the  table  ?— 'Slife,  man,  if  yon 
had  broken  that — I  should  have  brokeli  tfaiee 
of  your  teeth — and,  Fenton,  you  may  go  on 
with  those  shells — there— a  little  aqua  regta 
will  do  them  no  harm, — but  don't  touch  that 
basket  from  Madagascar  till  I  come  back-^ 
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't  be  long — don't  look  into  it,  you  dog, 
u  hear — let    me  have  the  first  peep^ 
J  hanged  to  you ! — Now,  sir,  please  to 
me. 

1  with  his  coat  of  dark  pompadour  vel- 
th  glittering  star  on  his  breast,  his  velvet 
xchanged  for  his  peruque,  the  earl 
d  to  feel  himself  something  of  an  earl 
I  waving,  with  a  certain  dignity,  to 
)ung  man  to  follow,  he  traversed  the 
\  where  a  lofty  door  of  mahogany, 
ed  with  gold,  being  opened  by  a  foot- 
le  entered  what  he  was  pleased  to  call 
dy. 

WQ8  a  beautiful  room,  of  fine  propor- 
not  very  large,  filled  up  with  book- 
8,  in  rich  carved  mahogany  cases,  and 
5d  with  several  first-rate  pictures ;  the 
were  of  dark  green  velvet,  the  cur- 
)f  rich  dark  green  damask,  the  carpet 
k  velvet  Wilton,  on  which  the  foot  fell 
essly.  In  the  centre  of  the  room  stood 
f  those  large,  unwieldy  tables,  with 
rs  on  both  ends,  which  one  sees  in  old 
8.  It  was  of  fine  inlaid  wood,  and 
3d  with  green  velvet,  instead  of  green 
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bai^e;    papei^    docketted,  and   marshalled, 
with  all  the  precieion  of  an  attorney's  officers 
were  ranged  upon  it :  at  one  end  stood  the" 
earl's  desk,  and  his  writing  apparatus,  and^ 
opposite  to  it,  a  huge  comfortable  arm-^chaif 
of  green  velvet,  with  a  gouty  stool  of  the 
same  material  before  it. 

Seated  there,  in  his  pompadour  coat  and 
star,  silk  waistcoat,  black  satin  breeches,  silk 
stockings,  diamond-buckled  shoes,  and  pe- 
ruque,  and  in  all  the  dignity  of  the  gouty 
stool,  Gerald  could  hardly  believe  the  being 
of  five  minutes  ago  was  before  him. 

"Oh  Sartor!" 

The  earl  waved  with  dignity  the  young 
man  to  a  chair.  Before  he  seated  himself, 
however,  Gerald  advanced,  and  with  a  re- 
spectful inclination^  presented  the  letter; 
he  then  sat  down  on  the  chair  the  earl  had 
pointed  to.  Just  opposite,  and  not  &r  distant 
from  him. 

The  earl  took  the  letter,  gazed  upon  the 
direction — sighed — ^tumed  it — looked  at  the 
seal — tried  to  break  it,  desisted,  irresolute — 
turned  the  letter  again — again  gazed  at  the 
direction^ — '*  Poor  dear  Eveljm  !'' 
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last  he  broke  the  seal,  and  opening  the 
turned  away  towards  the   light   to 
L 

read  it,  sighed — "  Poor,  poor  thing !" 
;  again,  sighed  again,  folded  it  up,  and 
to  Gerald,  holding  it  still  in  his  hand, 
r,  this  letter — ^hem — ^poor  thing — hem 
e  was — ^poor  thing — a  very  charming 
re.  You  know  perhaps,  sir,  the  pur- 
r  this  letter?" 
believe  I  do,  my  lord." 
^ell  —  poor  thing  —  poor  dear  —  she 
I  me  to  do  something  for  you.  No, 
lat's  not  her  way  of  putting  it;  but 
body  has  not  her  pretty  way  of  saying 
— I  mean  as  kindly  as  any  body ;  and, 
?8imiing  a  little  of  his  dignity  again — 
r,  you  could  name  any  way  in  which 
d  serve  you — " 

.ny  way,  my  Lord,  in  which  you  could 
rd  my  desire  to  earn  my  own  bread,  and 
to  be  dependent  upon  my  mother — ^will 
my  wishes/' 

iodest,  very  modest — ^Any  way,  said 
Well — well,  we  must  think  what  can 
)ne." 
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*'  Any  way,  my  lord,"  said  Gerald,  cor- 
recting  himself,  *'  consistent  with  yonf 
dignity  to  oifcr,  aad  mine  to  accept/' 

"  Very  fairly  put — like  one  of  poor  Evelyn^ 
prettily  termed  phrases — Mine  to  offer,  youra 
to  accept.  Ay,  ay— very  well  !  This  lettef 
epeaks  highly  of  your  qualifications,  sir,'' 

"  Lady  Evelyn,  I  am  afraid,  in  her  friend 
ship  to  the  parents,   did  more  than  justice 
to  the  son/' 

"Very  likely — very  likely^ — gweet  souHj^ 
She  was  apt  to  be  a  little  exaggerated 
in  her  notions — above  all  when  lier  liiiart 
was  touched — but  I  dare  say  you  will  do^ 
mighty  well — *  See  my  son,  said  the  Chan« 
cellor  Overstein,  with  how  little  wisdom 
the  world  is  governed  !*  —  he  was  prime 
minister  to  the  late  king  of  Sweden,  you 
must  know,  and  upon  his  son — a  ymrtb, 
may  be  of  your  ovm  age,  expressii^  his 
wonder  at  the  slender  abitities ; . .  .no,  that  is 
not  quite  the  right  way  of  telling  the  story^; 
but  his  reply  was — *see,  my  son  with  how 
little  wisdom  the  world  is  governed/ — Now, 
though  I  suppose  your  ambition  does  not 
quite  aspire  to  govern  the  world ; — ^yet  to 
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em  somethings  that  have  their  import- 
B  too — see  my  son  —  however  we  shall 
well — where  were  you  educated?" 

At   academy." 

Well — ^the  education  there  is,  as  I  have 
d  my  father  often  say,  sound  and  good — 
ig  men  learn  something  more  there,  he 
Id  say,  than  at  our  old  decrepit^  tooth- 
alma  maters — Classics?" 
erald  bowed- 
General  literature  ?" — Grerald  bowed. 
Mathematics?" — Gerald  bowed. 
Science — Chymistry  ?" 
erald  shook  his  head* 
The  more  the  pity — Conchology,  Natural 
cry?" 

erald  shook  his  head. 
I  must  reflect  a  little  upon  what  is 
ye  done,''  said  the  earl,  pointing  with 
index  to  the  place  where  the  organ 
M>nsideration  ought  to  have  been  de- 
ted. 

[e  seemed  to  be  rather  perplexed,  fid- 
d   about,    crosised    and    uncrossed     his 

There   is    the   Duke — ^he    muttered   to 
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himself*  pooh — pooh — ^hell   never  do   snfi 
thing;* 

"  Really,  Mr*  James,"  at  last  he  began, 
am  very  sorry  to  say,  nothing  just  at  this 
moment  presents  itself  to  me* — such  as  I 
think  you  would  quite  like.  —  My  dear 
Evelyn  in  her  letter,  bless  her  soul!  seems 
to  aim  at  something  in  a  poHtical  way. 
Now,  really  my  political  influence  is  none 
at  all^ — Perhaps  you  will  think  my  near 
connection  with  the  duke — but  I  assure 
you,  I  don't  know  exactly  why^ — he  and 
I  don't  draw  exactly  together.  He  is  a 
man  —  well  I  don't  exactly  like  to  ask 
favours  from,  and  besides,  he  looks  in 
these  things  very  high  .... 

"  I  have  really  nothing  else  to  offer  you, 
but  I  have  just  lost  my  private  secretary, 
and  librarian,  for  the  office  was  one — it  was 
held  by  a  young  gentleman,  who  has  lately  left 
me  for  the  American  colonies — a  sort  of  fa- 
natic for  Franklin  and  so  forth — ^you  under- 
stand me  —  not  altogether  what  I  liked, 
nor  altogether  what  I  disliked — for  I  am 
a  man   of  liberal  ideas   myself.     However, 
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9  yoang  gentleman  read  philosophy  and 
tory  with  my  children — ^my  son,  and  my 
ighters — not  as  a  tutor  exactly,  you  un- 
!8tand  me ;  tutors  and  governesses  they 
re — but  being  a  gentleman  of  liberal 
idition  and  views,  something  above  the 
nmon  herd  of  instructors,  I  was  anxious 
r  son  and  daughters  should  profit  by 
(  communications. — ^A  couple  of  hours  in 
e  morning  was  all  that  was  required, 
d  rest  of  his  time  was  pretty  much  his 
m ;  he  had  my  private  secretaryship — no 
ry  onerous  matter — for  my  scientific  wri- 
igs  I  commit  to  Mr.  Green, — though 
>or  fellow — ^he  gets  old  and  a  little  deaf— 
>  something  more  may  fall  to  your  share. 
[e  too  assists  my  son  and  daughters,  and 
caches  them  science — botany  especially; 
i>  you  see  I  do  my  best  to  secure  for 
torn  a  liberal  education  —  However,  to 
^i  this  long  speech,  the  salary  is  200/. 
•year,  and  the  duties  pretty  much  what 
have  described.  Would  this  meet  your 
Bws — en  attendeni  mieus  ? — for  mind,  I  am 
t  a  man   to  interfere   with    my   depen- 
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dants* — I  beg  your  pardon — adherents'  viei 
in  life-    If  any  better  prospect  opens, — whj 
you  know  you  can  pursue  it/' 

Gerald  had  time  during  this  longharangui 
to  recover  from  his  first  snqjrise  and  dia 
appointment ;  with  bis  usual  quick  pe&i 
tration  he  divined  exactly  the  position 
which  he  stood;  he  saw  that  the  choic 
lay  between  this  and  nothing:  200/.  a-yea 
was  a  very  large  sum,  and  would  enabli 
him  immediately  to  make  his  mother  com4 
fortable ;  he  would  be  in  no  way  fettered  by 
the  acceptance  of  the  offer,  if  he  found  the 
situation  onerous  he  would  at  any  time  resign 
it,  it  might  open  a  way  to  better  things; 
though  what  those  better  things  were  to 
be,  it  would  have  been  hard  for  him  if 
asked  to  have  answered. 

The  truth  was,  it  was  the  pressing  neces- 
sities of  his  mother  which  decided  him. 

He  bowed,  thanked  the  earl,  said  that  a 
situation  with  duties  so  light,  was  not 
exactly  what,  at  his  age,  he  should  have 
desired,  but  that  he  would  accept  it  with 
the  condition,    that    should     he    find    the 
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thing  not  exactly  suited  to  his  views,  he 
should  be  at  liberty  to  resign. 

The  earl  looked  very  much  surprised, 
and  not  half  pleased  at  the  decided,  though 
perfectly  modest  and  respectful  tone  in  which 
all  this  was  uttered.  He  felt  a  little  afraid 
— «fraid  that  he  might  be  taking  a  master, 
and  not  a  servant  into  his  private  apartments, 
and  that  far  from  having  a  dependent,  be 
might  find  very  little  of  an  adherent  in  this 
young  gentleman,  unless  their  views  should 
happen  to  coincide.  When  Gerald  ceased, 
the  earl  was  silent  for  a  second  or  two, 
and  then  he  said. 

"  Be  it  so,  sir — But  I  suppose  I  may  rely 
upon  a  fair  warning,  if  it  should  be  your 
pleasure  to  throw  up  your  commission." 

"  I  hope  your  lordship  will  never  find 
reason  to  fear  ingratitude  or  unfairness  on 
my  part. — I  shall  do  my  best  to  prove  my- 
self worthy  of  the  protection  I  have  re- 
ceived." 

This,  which  Gerald  meant  of  Lady  Evelyn, 
the  earl  took  very  comfortably  to  himself ; 
the  word  *pro taction'  flattered  his  pride,  and, 
with  a  complacent  nod,  he  said — 
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'*  Ay,  ajj  we  shall  do  famously  togetfier ; 
but  when  will  you  come?  the  25th  to-day- 
Saturday — say  Tuesday  next,  will  you? 
Things  are  getting  into  disorder,  letters  ac* 
cumulating,  and  so  on  ;  if  you  could  be  here 
to  dinner  at  four  a'^clock— we  dine  rather 
late,  you  dine  at  my  table,  not  at  the  second 
table."  . 

Gerald  did  not  look  90  surpriaed  and  graJ 
tified  at   this   distinction   as   the   earl   had 
expected ;  he  had,  in  fact,  never  anticipated 
aoything  else. 

—  *'  For  YOU  must  know,  I  love  to  have 
people  of  education  about  me ;  my  ideas 
are  liberal,  as  I  said. —  Man  to  me  is  in  the 
mind — intellect  marks  the  degrees  by  which 
men  should  be  classed :  the  man  of  educa- 
tion— the  man  of  lofty  and  noble  ideas  and 
sentiments — that  is  the  true  nobility.  All 
the  men  of  genius,  who  form  part  of  my 
household,  find  their  place  at  my  own  table.' 

"  My  son's  tutor,  Mr.  Powel,'"  he  conti« 
nued,  after  a  short  pause  :  "  my  little  with- 
ered old  philosopher,  Mr.  Green — the  very 
accomplished  French  lady,  who  is  charged 
with  the  care  of  my  daughters,  and  my  do- 
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mestic  chaploiii — all  find  a  place  at  my  own 
table,  where  you  will  likewise  dine  every 
day.  I  wish  you  now  good  morning,  sir. 
I  shall  see  you  at  four,  in  my  dining-room, 
on  Tuesday — by  the  by — I  must  give  you 
a  little  carte  du  pays.  When  you  arrive,  go 
to  the  second  door,  ask  for  Mr.  Phillips,  the 
house-steward,  he  will  tell  you  where  your 
future  apartment  is  to  be  —  your  castle  — 
the  room  you  will  call  your  own — where  you 
will  admit  no  one  you  don't  choose. . .  .A  great 
privilege,  denied  to  us  poor  magnates,  who 
are  bored  six  hours  out  of  the  twenty-four, 
doing  duty  with  those  we  don't  like.  Vive  la 
Uberte  !  say  I — However,  good  morning  now, 
Mr,  and  my  compliments  to  your  mother. .  . . 
That  way,  sir  —  through  the  museum  is 
the  exit :  that  door  leads  to  the  great 
library,  which  is  the  communication  with 
the  rest  of  the  house,  opening  into  the 
laloon. — Well,  you  will  learn  the  geography 
in  time,  and  Wednesday  morning  we  will 
introduce  you  to  tliose  children  of  your 
future  care  —  Ha,  ha !  a  pretty  numerous 
flock  you  will  find  mine  —  and  some  rare 
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thinpfS  aniong  thetn,  as  old  pottering  Green 
will  teli  you  ! — Good  morning,  sir/'  ^ 

Gerald  rose^  made  his  bow,  and  retiredt^ 
He  entered  the  museum,  in  whicli  was  no_ 
one  except  the  old  gentleman,  Mr,  Greeqfl 
who    was    creeping    about   among   the    cu* 
riosities.  ^ 

Gerald  went  up  to  the  door  by  which,  m 
he  thought,  he  bad  entered,  but  opening  itt 
found  hig  mistake  ;  it  opened  into  a  splendid 
library,  the  walls  of  which  were  covered  with 
book -cases  of  fine  old  mahogany,  fitted  with 
glittering  rows  of  well-bound  volumes;  the 
lofty  windows  of  stained  glass  threw  a  warm 
yet  dim  and  solemn  light  upon  the  whole. 
The  old  gentleman  came  up  to  him. 

"  Through  the  library,  sir  ?  My  lord  does 
not  like  it  should  be  made  a  passage  room, 
though  it  does  lead  to  the  saloon." 

"  I  was  finding  my  way  out,"  said  Gerald, 
^^  and  mistook  the  door ;  I  thought  this  was 
the  one  by  which  I  came  in." 

He  paused,  however,  and  looked  into  the 
magnificent  room — the  object  of  his  future 
superintendence — with  a  feeling  of  pleasure.. 

"  Perhaps,  young  gentleman,"  said  the  old 
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man,  ^  I  am  not  mistaken — perhaps  you  are 
the  young  gentleman  selected  to  fill  the 
place  left  vacant  by  Mr.  Reynolds." 

"  I  believe  I  am,  for  the  present,  to  ofli- 
ciate  as  librarian,  or  something  of  that  sort," 
nid  Gerald. 

The  old  man  surveyed  him  from  head  to 
foot,  and  then  slowly  shook  his  head. 

"  It's  very  well  for  me — " ....  at  last  he 
said,  rather  mournfully. 

Gerald  started,  and  looked  at  him.  Was 
this  the  expression  of  jealousy  or  disappoint- 
ment ?  Was  he  taking  the  place  the  little 
old  man  had  aspired  to  ? 

"  I  hope,  sir,"  he  said,  "  my  appointment 
has  not  interfered  with  your  expectations  or 
Tiews." 

"  Not  at  all — not  at  all ;  you  're  a  good 
young  gentleman  for  thinking  of  that  —  I 
took  a  liking  to  that  gracious  face  and  form 
of  yours  as  soon  as  I  saw  you  come  in. 
Very  pretty  to  think  of  the  poor  old  grey 
haired  man — very  pretty! — Oh  no,  young 
gentleman,  not  that  at  all — ^but  may  I  ask 
are  you  really  going  to  be  librarian  and 
private  secretary,  as  Mr.  Reynolds  was —  .... 
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and    maj  I  aek    to  read  historj   with    tbe 
young  folks  too  ?" 

"  I  believe  that  is  to  be  part  of  my  of- 

fice,"  , 

"  Lack^a-daisy^ — well !"  ^^ 

And  he  again  with  bis  slowj  grey,  sunken 

eyes  regarded  him  from  head  to  foot.  Ml 

"  Well,  well — things  are  all  changed  J 
suppose  since  I  was  young!— Did  you  ever 
see  Mr,  ReynoldSj  sir?"  ^ 

"  Nerer."  ^ 

"  Didn't  you — well-a-day !  How  different  he 
was  from  you — Well-a-day,  well-a-day,  that's 
the  door  you  were  asking  for. — Good-bye, 
young  gentleman,  I  hope  we  shall  see  some- 
thing more  of  you;  the  museum  and  the 
library  lie  hard  by — Good  bye,  God  bless  your 
young  heart ! — it  was  very  pretty  of  you  to 
remember  the  grey-haired  old  man — Ay," 
mumbled  he,  when  Gerald  had  departed,  as 
he  returned  to  his  fossils,  ^'  he  is  as  handsome 
as  was  that  Alcibiades — but  a  more  graceful 
youth — more  grace  in  him — Ay,  ay,  more 
grace  in  him — and  I  will  be  his  Socrates — 
poor  old  withered  shell  as  I  am,  there  is  a 
little  good  stuff — ^may  be,  left  yet. — But  to 
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set  such  a  lad  as  that  to  teach  the  children — 

Well-a-day,  well-a-day,  what  a  world  we  live 

in,  — what  a  world  it  is  !" —  ....  Thus  he 

kept  mumbling  on  for  hours  to  himself,  while 

busied  in  endeavouring  to  form  some  system, 

by  which  to  arrange  a  very  large  collection 

of  fossil  plants  lately   added  to  the  EarPs 

mnseum. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

GERALt)  ANB  Sampson  puFsued  tbeiF 
together  on  their  return,  in  much  bf 
sympathy  of  feeling.  * 

The  young  rider  was  too  much  lost  it 
own  thoughts  to  interfere  in  the  least 
his  mofUure ;  and  Sampson  had  it  as  < 
pletely  his  own  way,  as  with  good  old 
Scribe. 

It  would  have  been  difficult  for  Geral 
say,  whether  he  was  pleased  or  displei 
gratified  or  disappointed.  He  certainly 
disappointed  to  find  himself,  after  all,  notl 
but  a  household  dependent  of  a  great  n 
but  then  the  place  seemed  one  that  ha 
could  be  called  dependent,  one  where 
should  enjoy  the  full  liberty  of  his  mind, 
be  under  no  more,  nor  indeed  nearly  so  m 
restraint,  as  every  quill-driver  in  an  o 
submits  to.     Then  the  rest,  it  gave  to 
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heart  to  feel  that  his  mother  was  so  amply 
provided  for ;  and  himself,  in  money  matters, 
an  independent  man. 

Then  the  vision  of  that  library — that  still, 
monastic,  dim,  solemn  library — that  wealth 
of  books,  that  world  of  varied  knowledge — 
that  room  was  to  be  his,  would  be  his^  for 
he  guessed  pretty  accurately  already  how 
much  the  earl  would  occupy  it. — Two  hours 
in  the  day  to  read  with  the  children,  perhaps 
two  hours  employed  in  vmting  for  the  earl, 
and  the  rest  of  the  day  his  own !  How  would 
his  mind  expand  under  the  culture  he  would 
give  it?  How  should  this  second  education 
be  still  better  than  the  first, — and  prepare 
him  for  a  more  active  and  energetic  exist- 
ence by-and-by ! 

He  rode  cheerfiilly  up  to  Mr.  Scribes 
door,  delivered  his  horse,  walked  home, 
and  came  into  the  little  parlour,  where 
his  mother  and  grandmother  were  sitting ; 
the  old  lady  dosing  in  the  arm-chair,  the 
inother  busy  at  her  needle. 

**  Well,  my  son," — rising  and  meeting  him, 
**well,  you  don't  look  tired  at  all. — There, 
sit    down,    comfortably,    by    the    window. 
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Matty,  Mr,  Gerald's  supper — bring  it  up- 
there,  on  the  little  round  table — Mr.  Gerald 
will  Bit  there — make  haste,  good  woman!' 

"  Mother,  I  am  afraid  you  will  be  dii 
appointed ;"  began  Gerald,  **  and  yet,  o| 
the  whole, " 

"  Has  he  promised  you  anything  ?" 

"  He  has  offered  me  a  place,  and  I  ha^ 
accepted  it/' 

''  He  has !— bow  could  you  say  T  should 
disappointed,  you  naughty  boy?" 

"  I  don't  know  whether  it  is  exactly  such 
a  place  as  you  expected  and  wished  for  m^ 

mother — Now,  do  tell  me,  what  did  you 

exactly  expect,  and  wish  for." 

**  Why,  to  say  the  truth,  Gerald^  I  don't 
know  exactly  what  I  did  expect — I  really 
know  so  little  of  these  things,  that  I  do  not 
even  exactly  understand  the  first  steps  by 
which  a  young  man  is  launched  into  a  career 
in  the  great  world. — But,  as  far  as  I  could 
understand  Lady  Evelyn's  views  for  you,  it 
was  her  wish,  through  Lord  Glenmore's  in- 
fluence with  the  duke — who  has  very  great 
political  power — to  place  you  as  private  se- 
cretary about  some  man,  high  in  the  political 
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world.  —  I  believe,  in  some  of  the  pub- 
lic offices ;  and  there,  she  said,  your  talents 
would  soon  make  you  known  and  valued — 
and  that  you  would  probably,  by  means  of 
some  of  their  private  boroughs,  be  intro- 
duced into  the  House  of  Commons —  and 
then  you  might  be  anything — everything, 
a  man  of  first-rate  talent  could  aspire  to." 

"  Oh,  ray  dearest  mother !  was  that  in- 
deed your  castle? — Were  your  views  and  her 
Tiews  HO  clearly  defined  as  all  that  ? — Then 
you  will,  indeed,  be  miserably  disappointed." 
"  Oh,  my  son !  you  terrify  me ; — ^what  has 
happened  ?"" 

"  He  has  offered  me  the  place  of  his  pri- 
vate secretary  and  librarian — and  to  read 
with  his  children." 
"And  is  that  all?" 

^  That  is  all ;  and  I  have  accepted  it." 
"Miserable  delusion ! — Oh,  my  beloved  and 
honoured  husband !  how  right  you  were ! — . . . 
That  all !  In  return  for  Lady  Evelyn's  urgent 
entreaties  ! — Why,  it  is  a  place  hardly  good 
enough  for  you,  if  you  had  had  no  interest  at 
^ !— To  treat  you  as  a  child  of  his  own,  as  he 
promised  her — and  through  her,  me — should 
VOL.  I.  p 
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1  ever  apply  to  him — yes,  my  dear  and  re- 
verend Mr.  James !  I  am  rightly  punished — 
I  dared  to  pride  myself  oe  my  superior 
spirit  and  energy,  and  the  sweet  deluder 
flattered  me  in  my  folly —  •  .  ,  .  Better  be 
anything  than  a  servant  of  servants." 

"  My  mother,  now  you  take  things  too 
strongly;  lam  to  be  no  servant  ofservautfr— 
but  master  of  my  own  domain- — of  my  own 
time — and  of  my  own  thoughts-  My  duties 
will  be  slight  and  easy,  my  recompense  abundr 
ant  and  handsome." 

"  Your  duties  slight  !^ — Yes,  Gerald  ;  and 
it  is  that  which  is  the  very  essence  of  de» 
pendence. —  To  eat  the  bread  of  one  ii^ho 
asks  only  dependence,  and  not  us^lness  in 
return,  is  to  be  doubly  dependent.  <-^What 
are  you  to  return,  let  me  adc,  for  kis  bread 
and  hi8  salary,  if  not  subservience— what 
then?" 

''  If  that  is  what  he  expects,  he  will  never 
get  it,"  said  her  son  indignantly. 

''  And  do  you  mean  to  do  nothing,  then» 
for  your  salary?"  asked  the  mother. 

^'  I  mean  to  perform  scrupulously  the 
duties  of  my  situation,  such  as  they  are ;  I 
shall  take  great  care  of  his  books,  and  I 
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shall  write  his  letters  in  a  good  legible  hand 
— and  to  satisfy  my  own  sense  of  right,  I 
shall  take  infinite  pains  in  that  part  of  mj 
task  which  belongs  to  the  instruction  of  his 
children* — There  I  can  serve  him  at  least." 

The  mother  was  silent,  and  Gerald  ate  his 
sapper — or  rather  did  not  eat  it — his  mind 
WIS  perplexed,  yet  his  resolution  wavered 
not:  the  necessity  of  his  mother's  circum- 
stances was  what  had  really  decided  him, 
and  the  motive  ennobled  his  choice,  and  en- 
nobled his  position  in  his  own  eyes.  Any 
employment,  embraced  for  such  a  motive, 
seemed  to  him  a  worthy  one. 

But  Mrs.  James  was  deeply  troubled. 
She  now  saw,  stripped  of  all  the  vain  de- 
lorions  in  which  she  had  clothed  the  future, 
what  it  is  to  seek  {or  fortune  through  de- 
pendence. Dependence,  as  she  had  justly 
defined  it — not  the  exchange  of  obligations 
or  benefits  between  one  man  and  another — 
which  is  no  dependence  on  either  side — but 
obligations  and  benefits  conferred  by  one, 
when  no  adequate  return  could  be  expected 
from  the  other.  Gratitude,  which  she  felt 
had  given   her  a  sort   of  claim    upon  the 

p2 
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Lady  Evelyiij  sbe  saw  justly  gave  her 
claim  upon  the  Eart  The  Bisters  letter  had 
uot  influenced  him,  it  was  plain,  hut  in  the 
very  slightest  degree.  It  was  probable,  that 
to  forward  or  benefit  the  young  man^  was 
little  in  his  thoughts;  he  had  been  glad  to 
embrace  the  opportunity  to  attach  to  his 
service  a  clever  youth,  whose  only  real 
business  it  seemed  probable,  would  prove,  to 
minister  to  his  daily  amtisemeut,  and  to 
flatter  his  self-conceit  and  pride — for,  as  to 
the  active  services  required,  they  amounted 
in  her  eyes,  almost  to  nothing. 

However,  the  fatal  step  was  taken ;  Grerald 
would  not  go  back;  and,  indeed,  the  poor 
mother,  in  her  bidden  anxieties,  dared 
scarcely  attempt  to  persuade  him  to  re- 
fuse the  Earl's  offer  —  having  nothing  ta 
substitute  in  its  place. 

He  was  to  go  next  Tuesday^^short  time 
for  preparation,  indeed,  but  preparation 
must  be  made.  To  prepare  his  linen,  to 
get  everything  in  order,  how  impossible! 
She  must  do  what  she  could,  and  the  rest 
must  follow  him  afterwards. 

She  was  so  busily  employed  the  remainder 
of  the  time  which  her  son  passed  with  her, 
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tbat  they  had  little  communication,  except 
on   the   Sunday  evening — the  last  Sunday 
they  were  to  spend  together.     Gerald  read 
prayers  to  his  mother  and  Mrs.  Harrison — 
"who  still  persisted  in  not  going  to  Church, 
where  the  little  remains  of  Mr.  James's  con- 
gregation were  already  attending.     So  sh^ 
€sme  to  her  friend  Mrs.  James,  and  ther^ 
they  had  a  service  after  their  own  wishes 
and  feelings:  after  this,  the  mother  and  son 
had  a  long  and  rather  melancholy  walk  in 
the  fields.     They  could  talk  with  but  little 
pleasure  of  that  which  was  uppermost  in 
both  their  hearts ;  so  they  said  little.    The 
pleasant  communion  of  thought  was  over  for 
this  time.     But  Gerald  did  not  quite  sym- 
pathize in   his  toother's  severe  disappoint- 
ment :   he  was  young,  and  there  waa  some- 
thing, after  all,  in  the  prospect  before  liim 
exciting  and  gay  to  his  imagination. 

It  is  so  delightful  to  the  young  to  have 
their  imagination  occupied  and  excited! 
Nothing  is  so  fatal — so  deathly  to  their 
very  existence  as  dulness  and  monotony. 
Adventure — change — to  try  their  faculties, 
no  matter  how  or  where  !  It  is  like  exercise, 
lay,  and  noise  to  children — the  very  ele- 
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ment  in  whicb  tliiqr  UiiNHNta*'  frimUm^ 
toil,  dangw^aajFthi^f  4i«ft  iMti 

Once  BUHre  wmB  Btiqpaft't  ^Mnims  pot 
in  requintioia  to  cnqr  43h|i»Mi  l»  liii  dMt&Mh 
tion ;  a  bojr  mtm  to  be  tbe  IpfMMr  of  hit  littte 

In  this  bmoU^gakmliBwm  if^  iNagbi  Up  ; 
acquaintance  ivfitii  the  gffiiib:  |W|«fi  JlJiWl^ft  j 
clever  yonty  jMI^^,.rsiped .  l|iiMJiiaf|of||  I 
and  dignified  feel|pig»M^if|i^,ief^  1 

footman,  who  eonied  Us  litde  ygepwty  Hf 
stairs,  would  sneer  at  its  insignificanoe ;  and 
despise  the  poor  proud  beggar,  who  pre- 
tended to  be  better  than  himself. 

The  doctor  and  Mr.  Scribe  were  both  a 
good  deal  vexed  and  disappointed  when  the 
result  of  Gerald's  journey  was  communicated 
to  them.  Yet  upon  the  whole  they  thought 
he  had  done  right  in  accepting,  and  at  leasts 
determining  to  try  the  situation.  For  they 
both  felt  like  plain  matter-of-&ct  men,  that 
2001.  a-year  was  a  sum  which  it  would  be 
long  before  Gerald  could  realize  in  any 
other  way;  and  that  200/.  a-year  was  very 
much  wanted  by  a  youth  with  two  helpless 
women  belonging  to  him. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

Gerald  stood  in  the  EarPs  drawitig-room, 
or  salooD,  as  it  was  then  called ;  a  large,  lofty 
apartment,  splendidly  furnished  —  all  gold, 
crimson,  and  mirrors,  fine  china,  and  objects 
Of  virtk :  the  taste  for  these  things,  parti- 
cularly for  the  china,  was  soon  to  disappear ; 
but  as  yet  it  prevailed,  and  gave  the  same 
richness  to  the  interiors  then,  which  it  ob- 
tains now. 

The  windows  were  thrown  up,  giving  a 
pleasant  coolness  to  the  air,  and  presenting 
the  view  of  the  slopes,  lake,  woods,  and  fine 
distance.  Gerald  was  standing  in  one  win- 
dow—in another,  little  Mr.  Green  was  read- 
ing from  a  large  folio,  which  rested  upon  the 
^ndow-seat:  —  Mr.  Powel,  and  his  pupil 
Lord  Canham,  were  playing  chess  in  another 
comer;  the  chaplain  was  dosing  and  winking 
'^  a  chair,  with  the  newspaper  in  his  hand ; 
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the  Earl  walking  up  and  down  the  apart- 
ment, splendidly  dressed,  with  Ms  star  and 
s(diiairei  and  looking  as  dignified  as  usual, 
when  en  grmide  tenue^ 

Lord  Canham,  a  pale,  sickly  boy,  slightly 
deformed,  had  just  entered  with  his  tutor;  a 
long-faced,  gravcj  formal  looking  young  man 
—  and  had  peevislily  asked  when  dinner 
would  be  ready, 

"  It  wants  a  quarter  to  four,  my  lord/' 
replied  the  footman  who  opened  the  door.     V| 

^  A  quarter  to  four ! — and  they  are  never 
punctual ;  —  they  always  keep  us  wait- 
ing—  ....  What  shall  I  do  till  dinner- 
time?" 

''  Will  your  lordship  please  to  finish  the 
game  at  chess  ?"  said  the  tutor  obsequiously. 

"  Chess  ! — you  have  never  anything  to  pro- 
pose but  that  odious  chess/' 

"  Backgammon— trictrac,  or  solitaire?*^ 
.  "  Backgammon — trictrac — solitaire  !  — A 
pretty  tutor  you  are,"  said  the  boy,  yawning. 
*^  It  was  better  when  Reynolds  was  here ;  he 
had  always  something  or  other  at  least  to 
set  a-going. — Well,  chess,  if  you  will; — Any^ 
thing  on  earth  to  kill  time/' 
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The  door  opened  again.  **Sir  Charles 
Selwyn  and  Mr.  Poyntz." 

**  Ha !  Sir  Charles ! — How  are  you,  Mr. 
Poyntz?  —  Your  most  obedienV'  said  the 
Earl,  as  they  advanced. 

Nothing  could  be  more  different  than  the 
i^pearance  of  the  two  guests.  Sir  Charles 
was  no  longer  a  young  man;  he  was  pale, 
thin,  and  wrinkled,  and  had  the  appearance 
of  a  wom^ut  man  of  fashion.  He  dressed, 
however,  gaily,  and  contrived  to  make  him- 
self up  so  as  to  insure  a  youthful  appearance ; 
but  there  was  something  artificial,  not  to 
say  vicious,  in  his  countenance  and  manner, 
which  a  still  handsome  form  and  person  could 
not  disguise ;  altogether  he  was  a  disagree- 
able man ;  but  evidently  on  terms  of  familiar 
intimacy  with  the  Earl.  Mr.  Poyntz  was  a 
pale,  tall,  serious  looking  man ;  his  manner 
<^mposed  and  dignified,  with  an  air  of  much 
benignity  and  goodness.  He  was  the  rector 
^f  the  parish. 

Sir  Charles  entered  with  the  careless  air 
^f  a  very  fine  gentleman,  saluted  the  Earl 
^th  an  easy  bow,  and  lolled  up  to  Lord 
Canham  with  a  "How  do?"  answered  by  a 
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"  Oh*  well  enough/'  without  his  lordstip 
raising  his  head  from  the  chess-table-  He 
then  sauntered  to  the  window,  and  throwing 
himself  carelessly  upon  a  settee^  seemed  to 
await  the  appearance  of  the  young  ladies.  The 
rector  walked  up  to  Mr.  Green,  shook  him 
cordially  by  the  hand — then  to  the  chaplain^ 
who  started,  rubbed  his  eyes,  dropped  his 
newspaper,  and  with  a  hurried — "  Bless  my 
soul,  sir,  I  beg  your  pardon,''— returned  the 
greeting  of  the  rector.  ^ 

"No  pardon!"  said  the  rector;  "I  beg 
yours,  for  you  seemed  very  eomfortably 
asleep.^' 

''Oh!"  said  the  chaplain,  ^'I  assure  you, 
sir,  I  was  not  asleep ;  only  reading  the  lasfr 
day's  paper ; — have  you  read  it,  sir?'" 

"  Yes,  I  have. — Who  is  that  young  gentle 
man  staining  close  by  the  further  wiudov^- 
seat?" 

"  Only  the  new  librarian."' 

"  In  the  place  of  Reynolds  ?" 

"  Yes,  sir." 

"  Will  you  introduce  me  to  him  ?'* 

''  I  protest,  sir,  I  know  nothing  of  him. 
I  have  not  asked. to  be  introduced  myself. — 
I  have  nothing  to  do  with  him." 
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**  Not  with  his  department,"  said  the  rec- 
tor, drily. 

He  then  went  up  to  Mr.  Oreen. 

*'  I  have  something  in  mj  pocket  for  you, 
Mr.  Green.** 

"*  Oh,  dear,  sir,"  said  the  old  man,  scuttling 
aboQt  and  bowing.  **  Oh,  dear,  sir,  you  are 
90  kind  to  me. — What  is  it?'' 

"  A  new  veronica  and  a  new  beetle." 

"Hare  at  them,"  said  the  delighted  little 
philosopher. 

The  rector  drew  them  from  his  pocket. 

"  No  veronica," — said  the  old  man. — "  The 
▼eronicas  they  have  agreed  to  distinguish  by 
the  irregular  petal  —  ....  Irregular  is  not 
the  word — at  least  a  plainer  one  ought  to 
be  used ;  Irregular ! — ^I  should  call  a  colum- 
bine irregular.  —  I  don't  know  this  plant ; 
▼hat  is  its  habitat? — ^ Where  does  it  grow, 
fflr?* 

**  I  found  it  last  night  upon  the  high  point 
of  Kibblestone  Moor." 

**  Ah !"  quoth  the  old  man,  "  there  I  shall 
Bever  see  it. — I  shall  never  cross  Ribblestone 
again— poor  old  bones  !     But,  sir — " 

"  Who  is  that  young  gentleman  who  is  in- 
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Stalled  as  librarian  ?"  said  tbe  rector,  in  a  loi 
voice. 

"  His  name  is  Gerald  James/' 
"  Son  of  the  late  Mr,  James  of  Brough  ?" 
"  I  *m  sure  I  don't  know,  sir ;  but  a  good* 
gracious  young  gentleman  is  ho,  that  I  dlo 
know, — Would  not  have  taken  the  place 
from  me  if  I  bad  mshed  for  it — Pretty,  was 
it  not? — And  so  prettily  said!" 

'*  Then,  you  can  introduce  me,  and  pray 
do/'  4 

"  Oh,  dear  sir,  come  along,"  and,  careless 
of  etiquette,  he  led  the  rector  across  the 
room  to  present  him  to  the  lowly  young 
man. 

The  rector,  it  must  be  known,  was  a  man 
very  high  in  the  Church ;  related  to  a  noble 
family,  and  holding  several  livings,  every 
body  expected  him  to  be  the  next  bishop- 
Little  as  the  cloth  was  respected  in  the  per- 
son of  the  chaplain,  much  was  it  respected 
in  the  person  of  the  rector;  who  was,  more- 
over, a  learned,  pious,  and  excellent  man. 
He  was  very  much  struck  with  Gerald's  ap- 
pearance and  manner,  and  immediately  en- 
tered into  conversation  with  him ;  while  Mr. 
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Green   tottered    back    to   his  window,   hia 
beetle,  and  his  veronica. 

The   door  again    opened,    and    a   young 

lady,   followed   by  two  others,   swam   into 

the  room.    The  young  Countess  came  first, 

tery  handsomely  dressed^  her    fan  in  her 

hand,  and  looking,  as  she  was,  a  remarkably 

ine  young  woman.     She  was  followed  by  a 

tall,  stiff  figure,  elaborately  dressed,  with  a 

high,  powder  toupee,  a  rich  brocade  gown, 

profusion  of  rouge,  her  fan  in  her  hand  also — 

a  delicate-looking  and  plain  girl  was  at  her 

^de — ^about  fifteen,  but  looking  younger — 

dressed  still  in  her  frocks,  and  with  her  hair 

nnpowdered,  and  hanging  in  pale  and  rather 

shabby-looking  tresses  round  her  neck. 

Everybody  rose  except  Lord  Canham,  who 

continued  to  study  his  move,  without  even 

taming  his  head.     The  Earl  and  Sir  Charles 

advanced   to   meet  the  ladies.     The  rector 

^^tt  Gerald  and  came  forward  for  the  same 

Purpose.     The  chaplain  and  the  tutor  made 

^"^Vo  profound  bows  and  continued  standing 

^^  their  places.     Mr.  Green  rose,  bowed,  and 

^^t  down  again  to  his  beetle.     Gerald  bowed 

^Tid  resumed  his  attitude  of  silent  observa- 
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tion.    He  thought  the  young  Conntesgone  of 
the  most  beautiful  creatures  he  had  exer  seen. 

She  was  of  moderate  height,  with  a  finely 
formed  throat  and  shouldere,  and  carried  her 
head  high  and  gracefully  ;  her  features  were 
noble  and  regular^  her  eyes  fnll^  dark^  and 
expressive;  her  abundant  hair — arranged  so  as 
to  give  an  air  of  aristocratic  dignity  to  h 
head,  which  he  thought  infinitely  becomiD 
The  way  she  carried  her  fan,  the  easy,  ewi 
ming  motion  with  which  she  passed  along 
the  aj>artnient,  had  in  it  something  peculiarly 
graceful  in  his  eyes.  H^  now  felt,  finr  the 
first  time,  what  was  meant  by  Senate  beauty. 

The  tall,  splendid-tooking  kdy  who  fol« 
lowed  did  not  please  him  so  well.  She,  too,. 
had  been  handsome,  and  by  some  might  have 
still  been  admitted  to  the  claim  in  which  she 
persisted  in,  of  being  handsome  still ;  but.  her 
high  sharp  features,  her  thin  lips,  her  angular 
figure,  and  the  haughty  stiffness  of  her  whole 
deportment  were  infinitely  displeasing  and 
disagreeable— on  the  young  lady  by  her  side 
he  hardly  made  an  observation.  She  looked 
very  plain,  rather  sickly,  very  quiets  and  very 
demure.     As  the  young  ladies  passed  to  their 
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seats,  thej  went  by  the  chess  table.  Canham 
oever  lifted  up  his  head,  but  he  passed  his 
hand  to  his  young  sister,  gave  her  a  glance, 
as  it  were  under  his  eyelids ;  she  slid  her 
fingers  into  his,  and  then  went  and  sat  down 
by  her  governess — for  the  grand  lady  was  no 
other  than  her  governess,  Madame  Fonte- 
Yerault. 

The  young  Countess  placed  herself  on  a 
gofe,  Madame  by  her  side,  with  the  younger 
aster  on  the  other  hand — and  Sir  Charles 
tnd  her  father  seating  themselves  before 
her.  She  soon  began  an  animated  discourse, 
talking  readily  and  cleverly,  though  her 
Toice  was  a  little  louder,  and  her  tone  more 
decisive  than  was  quite  agreeable.  Her 
&ther  seemed  a  little  afraid  of,  and  shy 
of  contradicting  her.  Sir  Charles  seemed 
Bot  one  wit  in  awe  of  either  her  talents  or 
ier  beauty. 

From  time  to  time  Madame  mingled 
*^  the  conversation  —  from  time  to  time 
I  say,  for  she  was  for  the  most  part  en- 
S^d  in  answering  for  the  young  lady  by 
^er  side,  near  whom  the  rector  had  seated 
himself. 


u 
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He  was  trying  to  engage  her  in  conv^ 
sat  ion,  but  the  young  lady  only  gave  mo; 
osyllabic  answers;    looking   up  eTery  tinn 
she  spoke  at  her   governess^  who    did    all 
the  conversation   part  of   the  dialogue  foi 
her  pupil.     As  thus — 

Tfie  Rector. — Has  the  Lady  Clarinda  beei 
out  upon  her  pretty  Arabian  to^ay? 

Ladi/  Clarinda. — '*  No  sir," — looking  up  at 
her  governess- 

Madame  FonteverauU. — **  We  went  out  ii 
the  coach ;  the  Countess  had  some  visits 
to  pay  —  a  beautiful  ride,  Mr.  Poyntz,  by 
Eastnor ! — Mere  and  woods,  and  lac —  .... 
mere,  I  think  you  call  them. — Such  a  sweet 
view !" 

The  Jtector.-^**  Does  your  ladyship  like 
that  view?" 

Lady  Clarinda^  looking  up  at  her  gover- 
ness, "  Yes,  very  much,  sir." — 

Madame  Fonteverault. — "  It  is  quite  worthy 
of  a  Claude  Lorraine. — That  second  distance^ 
that  paysage,  be  so  delightful — ^in  all  my 
travels  in  Italy  I  have  never  seen  anything 
more  richly  delightful.'* 

The  Countess. — "  Oh !      Are  you  talking 
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of  that  view  by  Eastnor,  Mr.  Poyntz ? — Oh! 
come  here,  and  tell  me  what  you  mean  to 
do  with  the  old  church — You  cannot — will 
not — dare  not,  pull  it  down — ^They  tell  me 
it  cannot  be  true — ^That  you  are  talking  of 
bringing  it  down." 

The  Rector.—''  They  talk  of  its  coming 
down  upon  the  heads  of  my  congregation, 
if  I  don't  bring  it  down  soon." 

Madame. — "  But,  so  beautiful  as  it  is — so 
soblime^— so  picturesque,  so  solemn,  so  an- 
tique with  those  ancient  trees ! — Oh,  barba- 
rian that  you  are  I"' 
Lady  Clarinda  looks  up  at  the  Rector. 
The  Rector. — "And  what  says  the  Lady 
Clarinda? — Must  it  come  down?" 

Lady  Clarinda.  — ''li  it  will  hurt  the 
people,  sir." — 

The  Countess. — -"  But  surely  it  cannot  be 

Necessary  to  pull  it  down — Cannot  you  find 

^Uie  architect   or  other,  who  will  invent 

®ouie  means  of  saving  people  and  church — 

*o^er  together?" 

The  Rector. — "  We  must  see  about  that ; 
^Ut  I  think  as  Lady  Clarinda  seems  to  think 
too— we  must  take  care  of  the  people — " 
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Countess,  —  "  Oh,  Clarinda  !"    scamftill; 
"  what  can  she  know  about  the  matter  ?^'— * 

Madame, — "  Lady  Clarinda,  young  ladi 
of  your  age  should  have  rather  too  much 
modesty    to    express    such    decided     opi 
ions —  ...  -  but,    as  I  was  saying,  my 
verend  sir^ — ^my  dpar  Mr*  Poyntis — ^after  that 
we  passed  your  beautiful  houge,  and  swe 
garden-     Such  a  paradise  of  Eden  ! '' 

CountBSS^ — "  Oh,  have  yoti  seen  it,  S 
Charles  ?  —  A  divine  thing*  indeed  —  Su< 
trees,  such  a  view,  and  such  a  charming 
flower-garden  !  Oh,  my  lord,"  (to  her  father) 
''your  roses  are  not  to  be  compared  to 
those  of  Mr.  Poynta;  he  has  a  double- 
austrian  rose  covered  with  flowers — ^ 

*'  Have  you  ?'*  said  Lady  Clariuda^  timidly. 

Madame  looked  sharply  at  her ;  she  cast 
her  eyes  upon  the  ground^  and  was  again 
silent. 

The  Rector. — **  Do  you  love  roses.  Lady 
Clarinda?^ 

No  answer  this  time,  unless  her  eyes 
raised  to  her  governess  might  stand  for  one. 

"Did  you  hear  Mr.  Poyntz,  Lady  Cla- 
rindar 
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•^  Yes,  Madame/' 

"  Then  why  are  you  so  rude  as  to  give  no 
answer?" 

"  I  do  love  roses,  dearly.'' 

"  Dearhfj  is  that  English  ? — I  appeal  to  Mr. 
Poyntz." 

"  Very  good  simple  English,  I  assure  you, 
Madame — such  as  the  Lady  Clarinda  always 


The  young  lady's  eyes  were  this  time  cast 
up  gratefully  to  Mr.  Poyntz. 

**  Enchanted  to  hear  you  toy  that ! — I  have 
taken  pains,  inexpressible,  to  make  her 
speak  correct  and  elegant  English.  —  Per- 
haps," added  Madame,  justly  proud  of  her 
own  English — ^which,  for  a  French  woman, 
certainly  was  very  good,  "  as  they  once  said 
of  a  foreigner— he  was  detected  at  Athens  by 
the  perfection  of  his  Attic  Greek — ^I  may  be 
*Qore  exact  than  a  native  would  be. — I  stand 
'^proved,  Mr.  Poyntz." 

**  Oh,"  said  Sir  Charles,  "  Madame,  you 
^rtainly  do  speak  confoundedly  well — your 
English  is  perfectly  astonishing  to  me,  who 
bave,  when  on  travels,  heard  the  horrid  mess 
your  countrywomen   usually  make   of  it — 
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Madame  de  B ,  your  lordship  remem- 
bers her  at  my  lord  duke's ;  she  was  a  great 
favourite  of  bis- — a  woman  of  unquestionable 
talent — but  what  English  she  did  speak  T 

While  this  was  going  od.  Lord  Canham 
had  risen  from  his  chess-table,  and  bad  come 
round,  and  placed  himself  behind  Mid 
Poynt2's  chair>  so  as  to  be  close  to  his  sister : 
nobody,  however,  seemed  to  be  aware  of  this 
movement-  She,  who  moved  neither  to  one 
side  nor  to  the  other — sitting  perfectly  still 
and  straight^  with  her  feet  in  the  first  po- 
sition, and  only  moTing  her  head  and  eyes — 
could  hardly,  it  would  seem,  be  av^are  of 
this;  and  yet,  as  by  some  secret  sympathy, 
«he  seemed  to  know  who  was  there  —  she 
stole  her  hand,  as  it  were,  to  that  8ide» 
glanced  with  her  eyes;  and  a  faint  streak 
of  colour  passed  over  her  cheek. 

The  rector  saw  it,  and  was  rising  from  his 
chair  to  offer  it  to  Lord  Canham,  when  the 
boy,  with  a  quick,  imperative  motion,  signi*' 
fied  to  him  to  be  seated,  and  to  leave  him 
standing  as  he  was,  leaning  unnoticed  on  the 
back  of  the  sofa. 

^*  And  all  this  time  I  have  forgotten  to 
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ask  after  the  little  Arabian,  your  ladyship 
was  so  fond  of. — ^How  is  he  ?" 

"  He — he ! — ^he's  gone  away,  sir," — 

The  boy  gave  a  passionate  start. 

"  What,  your  pretty  white  Arabian? — I'm 
sorry  for  that ;  and  what  does  your  ladyship 
ride  now?" 

"  Nothing,  sir.'' 

The  boy  again  gave  a  sort  of  convulsive 
bound,  as  if  some  one  had  lashed  him. 

Madame  was  busy  talking  with  Sir  Charles 
and  the  Countess ;  for  the  Earl  having  paid 
the  proper  obeisance  to  his  daughter,  had 
moved  away,  and  resumed  his  walk :  but  at 
this  she  turned. 

"  Indeed,  Mr.  Poyntz,  we  all  thought 
riding  an  improper  exercise  for  the  Lady 
Clarinda. — She  is  dreadfully  timid,  not  fit 
to  be  trusted  on  horseback,  and  the  Arabian 
Lord  John  gave  her  was  more  than  she  could 
manage — she  never  went  off  a  foot's  pace ; 
and  what  pleasure  could  there  be  in  that  ? — 
She  does  not  want  horses  to  ride." 

Here  the  girl,  from  under  her  eyes,  as  it 
were,  shot  a  quick,  bright  glance  at  her  bro- 
ther— then  dropped  her  eyelids  as  before. 
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**  And,  indeed,  who  was  there  to  attend 
upon  her  —  I  am  but  a  poor  horse womari^ 
and  the  Couute^Sj  you  know,  likes,  when  she 
rides —  _  -  ,  .  and  in  shortj  we  all  thought  it 
better  it  should  be  given  up  —  ....  and  as 
Lady  Clarinda  chose  to  iret  about  it,  I 
thought  it  proper  that  the  cause  of  so  much 
fretting  should  be  sent  away — for  how  could 
she  ride  when  my  lord  seemed  to  expect 
that  her  sister  or  I  should  ride  with  hen — 
It  was  an  absolute  impossibility  ^^ — and  be- 
sides, sir,  I  am  sure  yon — who  am  a  teocbcn? 
of  morality,  will  agree  with  me — that  young 
people  must  be  taught  to  subdue  their  in*- 
clinations." 

To  this  Mr.  Poyntz  made  no  further  reply; 
he  leaned  back  in  his  chair,  his  eyes  bent 
upon  Lady  Clarinda,  who  sat  motioi>le88  as  & 
statue  by  his  side.  The  quick,  indignant 
breathings  of  the  b<^  were  beard.  Madame 
looked  back. 

"  Oh,  my  Lord  Canham,  I  beg  your  par^ 
don — we  will  not  take  your  place  on  the 
sofa  f '  rising,  and  taking  Lady  Clarinda  by 
the  hand. 

"  It 's  not  my  place — "  said  the  boy — "  Sit 
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gtill,  madame — I  choose  to  stand,  and  I 
choose  to  stand  here." 

**  Well,  I  am  really  tired  of  sitting  so 
loDg,"  said  she.  "  Come,  Lady  Clarinda,  let 
OS  move  to  another  place,  nearer  the  window." 

And  taking  her  hand,  she  led  the  young 
creature  from  her  brother  and  Mr.  Pojmtz, 
to  the  distant  window-seat,  and  there  began 
in  a  low  voice  her  strictures  upon  forward- 
ness upon  taking  a  place  in  society,  which 
no  young  lady  of  the  least  modesty,  would 
assume  at  her  age,  and  so  forth.  To  all 
which  the  young  lady  listened,  her  eyes 
bent  to  the  ground,  but  with  a  varying  colour 
chasing  one  another  over  her  pale,  sickly- 
looking  cheeks. 

Dinner  was  announced;  the  Earl,  in  much 

state,  handed  out  his  elder  daughter.      Sir 

Charles  offered  his  attendance  upon  Lady  Cla- 

rinda-^she  hesitated,   and  seemed  waiting 

^OT  her  brother. 

"  Alas  !"  said  Sir  Charles,  "  she  hates  to 
firo  with  me. — You  belong  to  me  for  this  day 
*t  least,  fair  indignant." 

The  young  girl  looked  vexed;  but  her 
Other's  head  was  turned  towards  her  when 
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this  was  passing,  aod  a  very  intelligible  frown 
compelled  her,  it  would  appear,  to  follow, 
though  reluctantly, 

"  Well,  Lady  Clarinda/'  said  AladaiBe? 
iiDpatiently ;  ''what's  the  matter — what  are 
you  waiting  for  ?"* 

JVIadame,  nothing  loath,  was  handed  do 
by  Mr*  Poyntz,  and  in  a  most  attractive  atti*' 
tude,  and  with  the  sweetest  of  smiles^  ac- 
cepted the  rector's — if  truth  must  be  told, 
not  very  willing  hand.  Lord  Canham  had 
followed  Clarinda;  the  tutor,  the  chaplftin, 
Mr.  Powel,  the  little  botanist  and  the  libra- 
rian, closed  the  procession.  The  duiplain 
taking  upon  himself  to  do  the  honours; 
which  he  performed  by  slapping  Gerald, 
who  was  standing  quietly  by  himself,  foini- 
liarly  on  the  back,  and  saying,  in  a  very 
irreverend  manner, 

"  Praise  the  Lord !  young  man,  for  thy 
soul  shall  eat  of  the  venison.'' 

The  Earl  sat  at  the  head  of  his  table— on 
each  side  a  daughter — by  the  Countess,  Sir 
Charles — by  him,  Lord  Canham — by  Lady 
Clarinda,  Madame — by  her,  Mr.  Poyntz — 
next,  Mr.  Green — opposite  to  him,  an  empty 
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ch&ir— the  librarian  and  tutor  sat  on  each 
side  the  chaplain,  who  officiated  as  croupier. 
The  table  was  loaded  with  plate,  and 
covered  with  delicious  viands — ^the  art  of 
cookery  was  quite  as  well  understood  in  those 
days,  if  not  better,  than  it  is  now — and  men 
were  fully  as  sensual  animals,  and  still  more 
deroted  to  the  pleasures  of  the  table. 

The  Earl,  his  napkin  tucked  into  his  but- 
ton  hole,  ate,  and  drank,  and  tasted  of  this, 
and  discussed  that — ^almost  the  whole  of  his 
conversation  being  directed  to  his  maitre 
(thdtelj  who  stood  behind  him.  The  Countess 
condescended  to  put  a  few  delicate  morsels 
into  her  noble  mouth,  much  as  if  she  dis- 
dained the  vulgar  occupation  of  eating. 
Poor  Lady  Clarinda  was  condemned  to  the 
observance  of  a  dietary,  directed  by  Madame, 
— who  between  her  care  that  her  pupil  should 
not  spoil  her  shape  by  eating  too  much — and 
that  she  herself  should  improve  her  own  by 
eating  enough,  was  too  busy  even  to  attend 
to  Mr.  Poyntz— who,  sitting  silently  by  her 
side,  ate  a  little  dry  bread  and  salad,  after 
he  had  discussed  one  plate  of  soup,  and 
swallowed  a  glass  of  water. 
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Mr.  Green  waa  eiUingall  SamaMmb^  f* 
80  slowly  that  he  got  but  a  poor  meal.  Lorft 
Canham  tasted  of  eTeryihinf  upon  the  tables 
in  succegBJon  aaomod  eitiJoly  absorbed  is 
his  plate,  and  rejecting  with  di^git  almost  att 
he  tried— till  at  last  he  &stened  ispQO  Moiti 
rich,  heavy,  and  nnwholesome  dish,  and  te^ 
Youred  it  voracioosly.  The  tutor  ate  mlent^ 
and  stilly  as  tutors  should  eat^but  the  cbap-* 
Iain — ^he  was  like  the  oountry  mouse'  in  the 
fable,  he  stuffed,  and  stufl^  and  stoflBid 
again — his  red  rosy  gills  grew  redder  and 
rosier ;  his  eyes  twinkled,  as  glass  after  glass 
of  rich  ftiadeira  was  poured  out  by  the  bnt- 
ler — with  whom  there  seemed  to  be  a  secret 
understanding — for  Mr.  Powel  in  vain  aaid, 
"  Mr.  Bucklersbury,  I  will  thank  you  for  a 
little  wine — ^A  glass  of  wine,  if  you  please, 
sir;" — to  a  saucy  fDotmau,  "  Some  wine,  if 
you  please,  Mr.  Richard,"  holding  up  his 
glass — till  Lord  Canham,  suddenly  raising 
his  head  from  his  plate,  said  imperiously, 
"  Did  you  not  hear  my  tutor  call  for 
wine?'* — and  then  he  got  some. 

*'  Some  wine,  Mr.  James  ?'^  said  the  chap- 
Iain,  with  amenity.     Gerald  nodded  assent*-- 
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and  then  the  batler  condescended  to  give  him 

s  glass. 
In  other  respects  he  was  not  very  ill  pro- 

Tided  for. — ^The  chaplain,  while  he  swilled 
iwBj  from  time  to  time,  turned  to  him  with : 
••  Tiy  this,  James  —  Give  Mr.  James  some 
eel  pie" — and  so  on.  To  which  some  of  the 
footmen  attended,  and  some  did  not — ^how 
ever,  he  got  dinner  enough. 

The  ladies  retired  soon  after  dinner — and 
then  Mr.  Green  rose  and  left  the  room — and 
then  Lord  Canham  strolled  out  at  the  win- 
dow, and  his  tutor  followed — and  then  the 
chaplain  swallowed  a  brimming  bumper  of 
madeira,-  and  punched  a  huge  piece  of  rich 
plum-cake  into  his  mouth;  and  while  he 
was  munching,  whispered  to  Gerald,  that  it 
was  expected  they  should  also  go  away — for, 
said  he,  winking  at  Mr.  Poyntz,  whose  back 
was  turned — "  It  will  not  be  proper  con- 
versation for  good  little  boys  like  you  and 
me. 

Gerald  walked  to  his  library — the  chaplain 

to  his  study ;  whence,  after  a  while,  he  ad- 
journed to  the  steward's  room,  and  ended  the 

evening  very  jovially. 
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ted  to  these  geDtlemen  for  Vireakfest  and. 
supper  —  when  they  chose  to  take  any  —  no 
one  supping  with  the  family  unless  by  special 
invitation — and  here  Miss  Hughes  dined 
alone»  she  not  being  admitted  to  the  honours 
of  the  dinner-table. 

When  Gerald  entered,  he  found  Miss 
linghesj  a  very  vulgar-looking,  and  rather 
pretty,  black-eyed  young  woman,  coquettisbly 
attired,  and  full  of  all  sorts  of  low  affecta 
tions,  pouring  out  the  tea ;  while  by  her  sa: 
old  Mr,  GreeUj  in  his  spectacles  ;  poring  over 
his  Tournefort ;  and  with  a  heap  of  wild 
flowers  between  the  pages*  Miss  Iluglies  vraB 
sajdng — 

"  What  a  mess  you  do  make,  Mr.  Green* 
upon  the  breakfast-table,  with  all  those  nasty 
flowers — I  cannot  think,  for  my  part,  what 
pleasure  on  earth  there  can  be  in  pore- 
pore — pore — ^poring  your  very  eyes  out,  over 
a  set  of  filthy,  odious  weeds —  ...  1  vow  I 
can  find  as  good  in  any  hedge-bank  any  day." 

"  Well,  miss," — said  the  gentle  old  man, 
"  to  be  sure  I  have  no  right  to  bring  such 
things  to  your  breakfast-table,  —  but  really, 
now,  you  should  not  talk  o^  things  you  don't 
understand  —  and  as  to  weeds,  I  don't  well 
know  what  is  meant  bv  weeds —  .  .  The  low- 
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liest  herb  and  flower  is  the  work  of  His  won- 
derful hand,  and  breathes  the  heavenly  air, 
and  sips  the  morning  dew,  as  well  as  the 
lordliest.*' 

"And,  miss,**  looking  from  her  to  the 
plant  he  held,  "if  you  would  trace  the 
wonders  of  His  hand,  in  the  minute  fruc- 
tification of  this  little  homely  flower,  you 
would  find  cause  to  marvel, — and  to  thank 
Him — who  clothed  the  grass  of  the  field 
with  wonder  and  with  beauty. — Look  at  this 
minute  and  insignificant  flower. — To  you  it 
seems  a  little  yellow  ball ;  you  tread  it  down 
unobserving — yet  is  it  composed  of  several 
small,  yet  perfect  flowers,  all  possessingTheir 
own  symmetrical  and  appropriate  parts — .  .  .  . 
We  call  it  papilionaceous,  or  butterfly,  from 
its  singular  form — .  .  .  .  There  be  of  this  a  nu- 
merous family  of  plants  which  the  illustrious 
Toumefort — .  .  .  .  But  mark,  what  I  was  just 
then  examining — its  seed-pod,  or  legume — 
if  so  it  should  be  called — though  legume  is 
not  a  precise  and  just  term  for  this  singular 
and  well-closed  little  chest,  or  rather  box 
— in  which  the  seed,  nature's  treasure,  is  en- 
closed— .  .  .  .  Lpok,  miss  !  can  your  artful 
fingers,  think  you,  invent  a  little  elastic 
purse  like  this,  and  hooked  so  secure,  with 
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opposite  little  hooks  locking  close  into  one 
another  ? — -.  -  .  •  Only  look,  miss." 

"  La  !  what  wonders^  to  be  sure  !^ — Why, 
it  '9  a  bit  of  common   yellow  trefoil  —  the 
food  of  every  cow  in  the  parish,  I'll   bej 
bound.     La !  Mr,  Green,  what  an  oddity  yon 
orer 

The  old  man  laid  down  his  trefoil ;  and 
sat  rebuked  and  silent. 

"There's  your  tea  for  you*  good  man — 
comoj  eat  your  breakfast  for  once  ;  and  have  I 
done  with  your  idle  fancies/' 

Gerald  had  during  this  time  taken  his 
seat  at  the  breakfast-table ;  and  when  Mifis 
Hughes  looked  that  way,  the  delightftil 
vision  of  a  remarkably  handsome,  elegant- 
looking  young  man  met  her  enchanted  eyes. 

"  Dear  me,  sir ! — I  did  not  expect  the 
honour  of  your  company  ;  this  tabjie  seldom 
has  the  pleasure  of  receiving  gentlemen 
guests,  not  belonging  to  the  family. — Pray, 
sir,  what  will  you  take,  tea,  cocoa, — cold 
meat  on  the  sideboard  ?" 

''  I  am  the  librarian,  madam — and  I  will 
take  a  little  tea,  if  you  please,**  said  Gerald, 
helping  himself  to  some  very  thick,  slovenly, 
cold  toast,  which  stood  before  him. 

"  Dear  me,  really  ! — In  the  place  of  Mr. 
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Reynolds !  — «0h,  that 's  quite  another  thing 
— One  of  us  ! — Well,  I  am  sure,  sir,  I  am 
very  happy  to  welcome  you  among  us. — Mr. 
Reynolds  was  a  great  loss,  and  Mr.  Powel 
never  breakfiEists  here^  so  I  really  am  quite 
forlorn  now  I  have  lost  my  beau ;  — ^but  I  ex- 
pect you,  sir,  to  be  very  gallant — I  am  sure 
you  look  so — I  always  exact  attention  from 
the  gentlemen ;  don't  I,  Mr.  Green  ?" 

"Eh  !''  said  Mr.  Green.—"  Yes,  my  dear, 
very  much." 

"  Very  much  ! — ^la !  how  droll  you  are  ! 
Never  mind  him, —  Mr.,  Mr., — I  beg  pardon, 
your  name  is —  ?" 

"  James,  madam." 

"  Well,  never  mind  the  poor  old  soul ; 
he 's  half-crazed  with  his  florical  passion,  as 
I  call  it;  he!  he!— Oh!  don't  look  as  if  I 
were  saying  anything  rude — he's  as  absent 
as  a  bear,  and  as  deaf  as  my  grandmother,  in 
general. — Now,  did  you  —  there  's  a  good 
man  tell  us — did  you  hear  a  word  that  we 
were  saying  ?" 

"  No,  miss,  I  really  beg  your  pardon,*'  said 
he,  looking  up  in  a  hurried,  uncomfortable 
manner.  "I  was  thinking  of  something  else. 
Oh,  my  dear  young  gentleman,  how  do  you 
do?" 
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Gerald  stretched  out  his  hand  tc 
withered  little  bunch  of  dry  bones  ezb 
to  him. 

"  A  fine  morning,  sir ! — ^By  what 
lying  before  you,  you  have  been  onl 
looting  early.*" 

^  Ay,  ay,  young  man — I  love  to  go 
betimes. — ^Right  against  the  eastern  g 
Where  the  great  sun  begins  his  state — I 
in  gold  and  silver  dight— ••  • .  .  The  c 
in — .  .  .  .  Ay,  ay,  I  forgot, — but  he  is  « 
poet  that — .  .  .  .  That  "s  what  I  call  a 
poet — . .  .  .  He  loved  to  be  out  whei 
dew  was  lying  heavy  on  the  grass - 
the  flowers  were  spreading  forth  their  s 
savours  to  the  Lord — .  .  .  .  And  the  I 
—  The  lark  that  springing  up  to  hea 
gate,  sings.— Ay,  ay  ! — "" 

And  he  resumed  his  breakfast. 

"  Did  you  ever ! — " 
significantly  looked  Miss  Hughes  at 
new  acquaintance ;  but  Gerald  gave  no 
of  sympathy.  He  got  lip,  seated  himsc 
Mr.  Green,  and  began  to  talk  to  him  c 
wonders  of  that  creation  of  which  he  w 
wrapt  and  enthusiastic  an  adorer. 

The  chaplain  now  tumbled  in.  He  se< 
half-asleep,  his  hair  in  disorder,  his  bean 
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ved,  his   knee-strings   untied,   his   shoes 
m  at  the  heels. 

How  do,  gentlemen  ?  How  do,  my  pretty 

ffl  Hughes  ? — Why,  what  a  breakfast  we 

e  got  here  ! — ^Toast ! — I  wouldn't  give  it 

he  hounds  ;  cold  meat  and  cold  scrag  of 

;ton! — Do  you  call  that  cold  meat,  sir?" 

he  to  the  boy  who  came  in  with  a  fresh 

ply  of  rough,  ill  done  toast. 

Yes,  sir,"   said  the  boy  saucily;   "It's 

1  as  the  housekeeper  says  was   for  this 

n ;  if  you  don't  like  it — ^" 

Parley  with  me,  rascal? — Come  near  me,  if 

dare ;  but  I  advise  you  take  care  of  your 

t.    Take  that,"  throwing  a  piece  of  toast 

Ws  head,  "  for  your  manners ;  and  carry 

t  scrag  of  mutton  down  to  Madame  Wil- 

;  and  tell  her — Mr.  Bourne  begs  her  par- 

— but  if  she  thinks  one  of  his  cloth  is  to 

akfast  on  cold  mutton — she  knows  nothing 

ill  of  her  place,  or  what 's  due  to  people  ; 

beg  she  '11  send  me  something  eatable^ — 

•  cold  eel  pie  will  do,  for  I  am  hungry — 

if  my  lord  hears  of  this,  she'll  hear  of  it 

^0  you  mind,  sirrah  ?'' 

Yes,  sir,  please  your  reverence,"  and  the 

sneaked  away. 

I'm  sure,  Mr.  Bourne,  if  it  was  not  for 

B    5 
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you  we  should  get  8hamefally  treated  at 
thig  table,"  said  Miss  Hughes  —  **  nobody 
minds  me  the  least  bit  in  the  world^ — I'm 
glad  you  gave  him  a  piece  of  the  toast," 
laughing — "but,  Mn  Bourne  is  so  queer!" — 
in  a  confidential  under-tone  to  Gerald. 

The  young  man's  handsome  features  spoke 
all  the  disgust  he  felt. 

Poor  old  Rlr.  Green  never  looked  up  from 
his  book  till  silence  was  restored — he  then 
swallowed  the  remainder  of  his  tea,  and  rose 
to  go. 

"  Have  you  done,  sir?''  said  Gerald,  rising 
at  the  same  time — "  Then  we  will  go  to  the 
library  together." 

"  La !  what  a  hurry  you'r  in,  Mr. — Mr. — 
Johns — James. — I  beg  your  pardon— all  very 
well  for  Mr. Green — he's  ^.feeUmpJier — ^he,  he 
— ^but,  heaven  preserve  us — I  hope  you'r  not  a 
feelosipher—jou  don't  really — he !  he — look 
like  it— dear  me — why,  Mr.  Reynolds  was 
anything  but  s^fedosipher—nsLj,  really  I  can't 
allow  gentlemen  to  leave  mt/  breakfast-table 
in  this  ungallant  manner — I  really  can't. — 
Hey,  day— well  I  declare!  He's  gone! — did 
you  ever  see  such  a  boor  in  all  your  bom 
days,  Mr.  Bourne  ?" 

"  I  think  we  are  quite  as  well  by  our- 
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8elvej3,  Miss  Hughes,""  said  the  chaplain. 
"Wherever  you  are  there  is  company  enough 
for  me — so  let  us  eat  our  cold  eel  pie — ^here 
it  comes  —  in  peace  together,  and  here  is 
a  nice  buttered  muffin — ^that's  my  boy — there, 
set  it  down,  and  make  me  a  little  hot  fresh 
tea,  if  you  please — ^you  know  I  like  it  just 
taken  fr^h  off  the  leaves." 

Gerald  and  Mr.  Green  pursued  their  way 
together.  *'  This  is  too  abominable,"  said 
Gerald,  who  had  not  yet  made  the  slight- 
est advance  in  the  art  of  concealing  his 
thoughts. 

"  Yes,  my  dear  young  gentleman,  it's  very 
— very  disagreeable — but  it  can't  be  helped 
—one  must  bear  the  little  crosses  of  our 
weary,  weary,  way,"  said  he,  sighing.  "  Peace, 
sweet,  sweet  peace ! — But  we  shall  have 
it  in  a  few  minutes  —  you  in  your  library, 
I  in  my  museum — we  must  bear  what  we 
must  bear." 

"  But  I  don't  see  why  we  need  bear  all 
this,"  said  Gerald — "  you  are  an  early  riser, 
sir,  you  say,  and  so  am  I ;  let  us  agree  to 
breakfast  together  before  these  people  come 
— A  crust  of  bread  and  a  cup  of  milk  will  do 
for  us,  and  we  can  leave  Miss  Hughes  to 
make  tea  for  the  chaplain." 
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*'  I  should  like  it  very  muclij"  eaid  the 
old  roan,  '*  but  I  am  afraid  she  would  make  a 
noise  about  it — and,  dear-a-me,  young  gentle- 
nian — a  woman's  tongue  ! — .  ,  .  -  I  often  have 
thought  that  the  snaked  lashes  of  the  Furies 
must  have  typified  the  tongue — wounding  in 
so  many  ways  at  once — .  ,  ,  So,  perhaps,  we 
had  better  let  it  be."* 

"  Oh,  never  mind  her  tongue,  sir, — We 
will  take  care  to  have  done  and  he  off  before 
she  comes  down  ; — and  once  safe  in  your  mu- 
seum, she  won't  get  at  you  for  the  whole 
day." 

"Very  true ; — ^and  I  wonder  I  never  thought 
of  that  before. — But,  my  dear  young  gentle- 
man, this  old  blood  seems  frozen — ^and  this 
poor  little  withered  heart  has  lost  its  enter- 
prise. We  are  poor  creatures,  sir  —  poor 
withered  leaves — ^hanging  on  a  wnter  tree — 
every  blast  blows  through  us,  and  shakes  us 
about  just  as  it  will— till  it  shakes  us  off  at 
last.  We  have  not  the  young,  fresh,  moisten- 
ing sap  springing  through  our  veins — .  .  .  . 
Ay,  ay, — right,  my  good  young  gentleman 
— .  ...  let  us  have  a  bit  of  dry  bread  in  peace 
together." 

And  so  it  was  resolved  —  but,  low  and 
insolent,  and  depraved  as  too  many  servants 
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in  this  large,  ill-regulated  household  were, 
there  was  not  one  of  them  that  did  not  love 
and  pity  Mr.  Green.  •  His  childlike  inno- 
cence, his  unpresuming  temper,  his  age,  his 
helplessness — ^and  the  insolent  treatment  he 
too  often  met  with,  spoke  to  all  their  hearts. 
There  were  no  dry  crusts  or  cold  sour  milk 
for  his  breakfast.  He  was  carefully  and 
plentifully  served  —  with  respectful  affection 
and  tenderness ;  and  Gerald  as  well,  whose 
quiet  deportment  and  good  looks,  were  not 
lost  upon  the  inmates  of  the  servants'  hall. 

**  I  don't  know,  nor  I  don't  care,"  one  of 
the  footmen  remarked,  "  where  that  chap 
comes  from — but,  to  my  mind,  he's  a  real 
gentleman — for  he  always  comes  down  to 
breakfast  in  clean  linen  and  he  never  says  a 
saucy  word." 

" — And  now,  sir,"  said  the  Earl,  (he  sat  in 
his  large  arm-cbair,  in  all  his  velvet  coat  im- 
portance)— "  with  respect  to  the  education  of 
the  children — .  .  .  .  The  march  of  mind  has  led 
us  far, — and  women  are  no  longer  condemned 
to  the  state  of  ignorance,  once  their  por- 
tion — ....  Beside  those  accomplishments 
which  Madame  Fonteverault,  assisted  by 
Miss  Hughes  — a  most  accomplished  player 
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on  the  harpsichord — and  what  not — can  com- 
muoicate — ,  -  -  It  is  my  wish  that  my  daugh- 
ters should  share  the  benefit  of  the  more 
enlarged  education  usually  given  to  men,— 
For  this  purpose  I  introduced  Madame  Fon- 
teverault  to  Mr.  Reynolds,  and  they  together 
arranged — ,  -  -  -  Madame  Fonteverault  is  % 
ven/  clever  person,  as  you  will  find — they  ar* 
ranged  a  eystematic  course  of  reading,  which 
my  daughters  were  pursuing^  when  that  most 
ill-advised  young  man — -.  •  <  ,  he   was  a  fisbi^^S 

natic  for  FrankUn 1  am    of  a   liberal 

turn  myself — but  not  to  that  absurd  de- 
gree— . .  . .  where  was  I? — Well,  sir,  I  will 
desire  Madame  Fonteverault  to  have  the 
goodness  to  step  down  here  this  morning, 
and  I  will  make  you  acquainted  with  one 
another,  and  leave  you  together. — May  I 
trouble  you  to  ring  that  bell,  sir?" — and 
turning  to  a  footman  who  entered,  "Make 
my  compliments  to  Madame  Fonteverault, 
and  request  her  company  in  my  study  when 
it  may  suit  her  convenience — and — stay,  stay 
— What  are  you  in  such  a  d — d  hurry  for? 
Tell  Fenton  I  am  coming  in  a  moment; 
and  to  have  the  basins  and  plenty  of  warm 
rain-water  —  ram- water,  mind — and  all  my 
things  ready.    I  shall  be  coming  in  a  moment. 
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id  him — .  -  .  .  Can't  you  stay  till  you  have 
nrd  me  out? — Bid  him  let  the  shells  be 
n  I  come.'' 

« Yes,  my  lord!'* 

With  the  dignity  of  a  Maintenon,  a  cha- 
leter  she,  in  her  own  opinion,  much  resem- 
fed,— and  whose  destiny,  if  she  had  not 
Mred  the  sharp  eyes  of  the  Countess,  she 
mM  very  gladly  have  essayed  to  follow,  as 
IT  at  least  as  the  Earl  was  concerned ;  Ma- 
ame  Fonteverault  entered  the  room. 

Early  as  was  the  hour,  she  was  in  full 
hess, — her  hair  high  powdered,  and  a  small 
ap  at  the  top  of  it — a  rich  brocade  gown — 
lee  apron  and  ruffles,  and  a  large  fan  in  her 
land.  She  made  a  dignified  and  low  curt- 
9  to  the  Earl,  a  grave  salute  to  Mr.  James, 
^0  rose  at  her  entrance,  and  then,  at  the 
BMrtion  of  the  Earl,  sat  down. 

"Mr.  James,  Madame  Fonteverault,"  said 
tbeEarl. 
Another  stiff  bow. 

"  I  begged  the  honour  of  your  company," 
^  the  Earl,  whose  chameleon  nature  re- 
lected  peculiar  dignity  from  the  neighbour- 
oodofthe  dignified  lady.  "I  begged  the 
onoar  of   your    company,   madame  —  that 

might    have  the    honour    to    introduce 
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you   to   Mr,   James  —  the  sou   of   a   greats 
friend  of  the  late  Lady  Evelyn  Brudenel 
young  man,  in  whose  fevour  she  has  lef 
poor  thing — a  testimony  ,  . ,  ,  in  short,  my] 
dear  madam^   my    poor   sister  had    a    very] 
high    opinion    of    this    young    gentleman's 
aceomplishmeuts ;  and»  as  Reynolds  is  gone, 
offered  him  the  place  of  librarian— and  so  II 
don*t  see  why  he  should  not  read  with  the] 
children,  as  Mr.  Reynolds  used  to  do," 

"  As  your  lordship  pleases," — 

"  Well,  I  do  please— and  I  asked  you  to 
come  down,  and  settle  all  about  it,  for  I'm 
rather  in  a  hurry  to  be  gone. — To  tell  truth, 
Fenton  and  I  have  a  deal  to  do  this  morning, 
and  it  is  of  great  importance  that  some  boxes 
should  be  unpacked.  I  would  not  have 
them  unpacked  except  in  my  presence  for 
the  world — so  settle  all  these  matters  just 
as  you  think  best ;  but  I  am  most  anxious 
upon  the  subject — that  is  all  I  can  say — .  .  . . 
that  my  children  should  receive  an  enlighten- 
ed education,  and  profit — .  .  .  .  however,  I've 
done  — .  .  .  .  I  must  be  off.  —  I  leave  it  all  to 
you." 

The  lady  bowed  as  ceremoniously  to  all 
this — bent  down  to  the  man  of  the  white 
apron— as  respectfully  as  she  had  done  to  the 
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Earl  in  Telvet;  and  he  hurried,  in  no  very 
dignified  manner,  out  of  the  room. 

"  Thank  the  deuce,''  said  he,  as  he  entered 
his  snuggery,  where  Fenton  was  busy  pre- 
paring all  their  matters.  ''  Here  I  am  at 
last- —  Off  with  them  ;  give  me  my  dressing- 
gown  ;  and  now  for  a  treat — now  for  that  box 
of  shells  r— 

** — Well  sir,''  began  the  governess ;  "  may 
I  ask  what  you  propose  to  begin  with  ?" — 

"  Propose?"  said  Gerald,  who  seemed  to 
possess  a  treasure  of  the  most  imperturbable 
sangfroid ;  the  inestimable  gift  of  a  sound, 
manly,  straightforward  education.  **Imu8t 
firat,  if  you  will  have  the  goodness  to  inform 
me,  be  made  a  little  acquainted  with  what 
has  already  been  done — and  at  what  point  I 
shall  find  my  pupils  arrived  —  I  can  then 
decide  upon  the  direction  of  our  future 
course." 

"  Why — ^as  to  that,  sir — they  had  read  a 
good  deal  with  Mr.  Reynolds,  and  I  usually 
sedulously  attended  ; — Sometimes,  however, 
my  place  was  supplied  by  Miss  Hughes. 
They  likewise  studied  botany  with  Mr.  Green, 
a  pursuit  which  the  letters  of  Rousseau  have 
lately  brought  into  vogue.  I  confess,  for 
my  part,  these  studies  appear  to  me  some- 
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what — .  .  -  -  However,  sir,  these  matters  the 
Earl  is  pleased  to  take  out  of  my  hands — , . » 
so,  if  you  will  propose  the  course  of  study 
you  meau  to  pursue,  I  will  give  my  opinion  as 
to  its  being  eligible  or  not," 

"  Really,  Madame  Fonteverault,'^  said  Ge- 
rald, with  a  little  dry  smile,  *'  T  profess  to  be 
still  quite  in  the  dark,  as  to  what  the  young 
ladies  Jiave  been  doing — or  are  about  to  do.'' 

'*  These  studies  were  always  pursued  in  the 
library,"  w^  the  answer;  '*and  it  will  foefl 
better  to  adjourn  there — I  will  send  to  Miss 
Hughes,  and  desire  her  to  attend  the  young 
ladies  down — .  ...  A  little  examination  of 
their  proficiency  on  your  part,  will  be  better 
than  taking  the  account  from  my  lips.  Be 
so  good,  sir,  as  to  ring  that  bell — Sir,  desire 
Miss  Hughes,'' — ^to  $t  footman, — "to  'ask  the 
Countess  of  Lodore  if  she  will  have  the  con- 
descension to  descend  into  the  library,  by  de- 
sire of  the  Earl,  her  father — and  tell  Miss 
Hughes  to  bring  Lady  Clarinda  down. — Now, 
sir,  to  the  library,  if  you  please.'' 

She  seated  herself  at  the  head  of  the 
library  table;  by  which  Gerald  remained 
standing  till  the  door  opened,  and  the  young 
ladies,  followed  by  Miss  Hughes,  appeared. 
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CHAPTER  IL 

The  Countess  came  in  first,  in  an  elegant 
morning  dress,  looking  extremely  beautiful ; 
her  fine,  blooming  complexion  and  large, 
clear  eyes — her  erect,  elastic  walk  and 
gesture  testifying  to  the  health,  spirit,  and 
activity  of  her  physical  frame.  She  bowed 
gracefully,  with  a  sort  of  dignified  hauteur 
to  Gerald,  whose  eyes  were  almost  dazzled 
as  she  entered  the  room,  and  placed  herself 
exactly  opposite  to  him.  After  her  came 
the  Lady  Clarinda, — her  hair  more  out  of 
order  than  was  usual  in  those  days  of  preci- 
sion ;  a  certain  air  of  neglect  about  her  per- 
son. One  could  not  exactly  tell  where  to 
find  fault,  or  who  to  find  fault  with,  but  it 
was  evident,  that  either  the  young  lady  her- 
self, or  those  about  her,  were  strangely  neg- 
ligent in  these  respects;  a  beautiful,  little 
dog,  fastened  by  a  long,  blue  riband  to  her 
girdle,  trotted  cheerfully  into  the  room  after 
her;  but  she  herself  looked   pale,   worried. 
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cross,  and  unconifortable ;  made  a  shy,  awk- 
ward curtsy  on  entering  the  roonij  and  ad- 
vanced in  a  coldj  indiiferent  manner 

"  What  a  way  of  coming  hito  a  chamber/' 
muttered  Madame  Fonterevault ;  **  and  what 
a  figure  ! — Dear  Miss  Hughes,  only  look  at* 
the  Lady  CIarinda*9  hair  !" 

'*  Indeed,  ma'am/'  answered  the  governess 
pertly  enough,  "lean  do  nothing  with  the. 
Lady  Clarinda's  hair,  if  she  pleases  to  be  too 
impatient   to  sit  still ;  and  is  always  scold- 
ing, and  fretting  while  she 's  being  done." 

The  young  lady  made  no  reply  to  this 
accusation,  except  by  the  slightest  possible 
putting  up  of  the  lip ;  and  was  proceeding  to 
place  herself  at  the  lower  end  of  the  table, 
where  Gerald  stood  with  his  books  before 
him,  when — 

"  No,  you  are  not  going  to  place  yourself 
therey  Lady  Clarinda," — said  Madame  sharply. 
"  Please  to  put  a  chair  on  the  other  side 
mine,  sir,"  to  a  footman  who  attended  to 
place  chairs  for  the  young  ladies. 

"You  do  not  expect  to  sit  2^^  again,  I 
suppose," — to  the  young  lady,  who  crimsoned 
up  to  the  eyes,  but  still  said  nothing;  and  sat 
down  where  she  was  bid. 

Gerald  seated  himself  with  the  dignity  of 
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a  tutor,  which,  if  he  were  to  be  invested  with 
the  office,  he  was  resolved  to  maintain.  If 
he  were  to  teach,  teach  he  would — if  these 
young  creatures  were  in  any  way  to  be  com- 
mitted to  his  charge,  he  would  acquit  him- 
.self  to  his  best  ability  of  the  task;  and, 
young  as  he  was,  he  would  at  once  assume 
the  authority  necessary  to  the  part  he  was 
expected  to  play.  He  turned  himself,  there- 
fore, gravely  to  the  young  Countess,  and 
though  somewhat  dazzled  by  the  most  beau- 
tiful eyes  in  the  world,  which  were  now  bent 
full  upon  his  face,  with  a  mingled  expression 
of  curiosity  and  expectation — and  though  his 
voice  in  a  slight  degree  trembled — strug- 
gling for  the  composure  of  a  philosopher,  he 
began  : 

"  Your  ladyship  will  first  have  the  goodr 
ness  to  tell  me,  what  course  of  study  you 
have  been  pursuing,  and  what  books  you 
have  been  reading — we  will  then  attempt  a 
little  recapitulation  of  the  lessons  under  Mr, 
Reynolds,  which  will  enable  me  to  judge 
what  may  still  be  necessary  for  their  comple- 
tion." 

*•  We  had  been  reading  history,  sir,  with 
the  assistance  of  maps — and  we  read  aloud 
select  passages  from  the  poets — and  by  Mr. 
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Reynolds''  desire,  we  had  made  some  attempts 
at  composition/' 

"  What  books  has  your  ladyship  read  upon 
these  subjects?" 

*^  We  were  going  through  the  history  of 
England,  translated  from  the  French  of  M, 
Rapin,  — We  had  arrived  at  the  latter  part 
of  the  reign  of  Charles  L— and  we  had  read  , 
several  of  Shakspeare's  plays."  ^ 

"  And  the  Lady  Clarinda,"  turning  to  her, 
"  what  has  she  been  doing  V' 

"  She  read  with  her  sister,  sir,"  said  Ala- 
dame,  replying  for  her,  as  usuaL  "  It  could 
hardly  be  expected  that  Mr.  Reynolds  should 
find  the  time  to  give  her  instruction  by  her- 
self.—I  don't  know  whether  she  has  profited 
greatly  by  the  pains  taken  with  her — but  we 
must  not  expect  the  talents  of  the  Countess.'^ 

The  girl  raised  her  eyes  from  the  table, 
cast  a  quick  glance  at  the  speaker,  while  a 
sly,  sarcastic  smile  passed  over  her  features — 
then  dropped  her  eyelids  and  said  not  a 
word. 

''  I  may  conclude,  then,"  said  Gerald,  again 
pointedly  addressing  himself  to  her,  and  re- 
solved, if  possible,  to  make  her  speak  for  her- 
self, '^  that  the  Lady  Clarinda  will  continue 
to  study  with  her  sister.'' 
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"  As  you  please,  sir'' — ^muttered  she  coldly, 
with  her  head  turned  away  to  look  after  her 
little  dog,  who  was  guawing  his  ribbou  be- 
hind her  chair. 

"  If  you  please,  sir,"  said  Madame. 
"  We  will  begin,  then,  to-day,  by  pursuing 
our  studies  in  Rapin;  but  there  is  a  new 
work  just  published  on  English  history  by  a 
Scotchman,  a  Mr.  Hume.  It  is,  or  ought  to 
be,  in  the  library ;  if  not  there,  I  shall  order 
it. — The  genius  of  the  writer,  and  the 
elegance  of  his  style,  will  please  you,  young 
ladies,  more,  I  believe,  than  this  solid,  sensi- 
ble, but  for  your  years,  somewhat  too  prolix 
a  writer.  In  a  few  days  we  shall  have  the 
book." 

He  now  began  to  examine  the  Countess 
upon  what  she  had  been  reading.  The  youDg 
lady,  who  had  been  silently  perusing  the  face 
of  her  very  handsome  tutor,  apparently  found 
something  there  not  absolutely  displeasing 
to  her.  She  relaxed  a  good  deal  from  the 
haughty  distance  usual  in  her  demeanour  to 
her  inferiors,  and  in  a  sweet,  clear,  musical 
voice,  gave  such  answers  as  she  best  might 
to  his  questions.  It  would  not  appear  that 
she  had  profited  much  by  Mr.  Reynolds' 
lessons,  which  She  had  been  accustomed  to 
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listen  to  with  a  sort  of  scornful  insttentioi 
She  required  a  good  deal  of  prompting, 
make  oot  any  account  at  alK     But  her  lipil 
were  so  beautiful,  it  was  impossible  to  criti- 
cise what  passed   from  them.     Gerald 
too  young  to  resist  the  influence  of  chg 
so  enchanting,  and  a  condescension  so 
witching ;  and  seemed  hardly  to  be  aware^j 
that  the  answers  were  so  little  satisfactory^ 
He  paid  her  a  compliment,  verj^  little  dc 
served,  upon  her  accuracy. 

Again,  the  Lady  Clarinda*s  eyes  were  lifted' 
up— a  rapid  glance  passed  from  tutor  ta  pa-» 
pil;her  lip  was  again  put  up  with  a  contemp- 
tuous expression ;  and  then  her  countenance 
became  passive  as  before. 

It  was  now  her  turn.  —  A  brief,  (dear 
pointed  risumi  of  what  she  had  been  read-^ 
ing  followed, — shewing  that  she  had  very 
well  understood ;  and  very  well  retained  what 
she  had  studied. 

Gerald's  attention  was  excited.  He  looked 
at  this  pale  young  girl,  whose  cold,  passion- 
less eyes  began  to  brighten  with  intelligence 
as  she  spoke. 

The  Countess  looked  mortified.  Madame 
yawned  and  said, — 

"  Well,"  Lady  Clarinda,  "  surely  we  have 
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had  enough  of  all  this  dismal  stuff, — ^and  all 
these  horrid  stories.  I  wonder  you  can  bear 
to  encumber  your  imagination  with  all  this. 
The  Countess,  you  see,  retains  no  such 
worthless  matter  in  her  memory. — Her  me- 
mory is  a  tablet  unspotted,  on  which  nothing 
is  inscribed  but  what  is  fair." 

The  LiadyCiarinda  closed  her  lips,  stooped 
down,  patted  her  dog,  and  Faid  no  more. 

Some  English  history  was  then  read,  and 
then  some  scenes  of  Shakspeare.  They  read 
alternately. 

Julius  Csesar  was  the  play  in  hand.  They 
came  to  the  passage, 

"  Good  even,  Casca — ^brought  you  Cassar  home  ?" 

Gerald  was  an  excellent  reader,  and  as  he 
read, 

"  Are  you  not  moved,  when  all  the  sway  of  earth 
Shakes,  like  a  thing  imfirm  ?    Oh  !  Cicero, 
I  have  seen  tempests,  when  the  scolding  winds 
Have  rived  the  knotty  oaks  ;  and  I  have  seen 
The  ambitious  ocean  swell,  and  rage,  and  foam,**  &c. 

the  young  girl  raised  her  head,  and  fix- 
ed her  eyes  upon  him,  as  if  fascinated  by 
the  mellow  voice  and  admirable  reading, 
which  gave  the  passage  in  all  its  force  and 
beauty. 

The  Countess  read  Cicero's  part : 

VOL.   II.  c 
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"  Why,  «iiw  you  ftoytliiag  mare  woOfletfill  ? 

'*  Ce^ca. — A  common  slave  (you  know  hiro  well  Ijy  sights) 
Held  up  his  luft  hiindt — which  diij  fl&mc  and  hum 
Like  twenty  torches  joined,'*  &c* 
^'  Ag:aiiist  the  CflpUol  I  met  a  lion. 
Who  glared  upon  mo,  (wnd  went  aurly  hy^'*  &c. 

Cassi  US  enters;  and  it  was  at  last  the  Lady] 
Clarinda's  turn. 

She  began  calmly  and  quietly ;  but  as 
scene  ])roceeded  her  voice  became  animated, 
and  there  was  more  than  common  feeling  in 
the  force  she  gave  to  the  passages — till  at  last,^ 
warming,  as  it  were,  with  the  theme^  Ae 
burst  passionately  forth  with» 

"  1  know  where  I  will  wear  this  dagger  then  ; 
Cassius  from  bondage  will  deliver  Cassius. 
Therein,  ye  Gods,  ye  make  the  weak  most  strong ! 
Therein,  ye  Gods  !  you  tyrants  do  defeat : 
Nor  stony  tower,  nor  walls  of  beaten  brass. 
Nor  airless  dungeon,  nor  strong  links  of  iron,. 
Can  be  retentive  of  the  strength  of  spirit ; 
But  life,  being  weary ..." 

when  she  was  checked  with, 

"  You  read  like  some  actress,  Lady  Cla- 
rinda,  and  not  like  a  young  lady  comme  tlfaut ; 
l)lease  to  lower  your  voice  a  little,  and  read 
something  softly. — We  don't  want  to  hear 
you  declaiming  like  some  play  stroller." 

Lady  Clarinda  stopped  instantly,  and  put 
do^n  the  book. 
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"  Well,  go  on,"  said  Madame. 

**  Indeed,  the  Lady  Clarinda  reads  very 
well,"  said  Gerald. — "  Pray  proceed. — " 

She  looked  up  straight  into  his  face,  drop- 
ped her  arms,  looked  down  again, — but  not  a 
word. 

Gerald  scarcely  knew  whether  to  be  vexed, 
or  amused. 

The  Countess  looked  at  her  with  a  sort  of 
haughty  displeasure. 

Madame  said, 

"  Upon  my  word.  Lady  Clarinda ;  if  this 
be  the  way  you  are  likely  to  profit  by  your 
lessons,  I  think  we  may  as  well  end  a  scene 
of  enfantiUage^  that  is  a  disgrace  to  yourself, 
and  disagreeable  to  me.— When  you  can 
govern  your  temper  a  little,  you  shall  re- 
sume your  readings,  —  ...  for  the  present, 
do  me  the  favour  to  retire  with  Miss 
Hughes.'^ 

Upon  this  the  young  lady  arose,  and 
without  curtsying,  or  taking  the  slightest 
notice  of  any  one  present,  walked  straight 
out  of  the  room  —  shaking  the  blue  ribbon, 
and  looking  at  her  little  dog,  which  trotted 
demurely  after  her. 
Miss  Hughes  followed. 
The  Governess  lifted  up  her  eyes,  with  a 
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kind  of  appealing  look  to  tbe  heavens,— the 
elder  sister  slightly  shrugged  her  shoulders, 
but  nothing  more  was  said.  Tbe  reading 
after  this  continued  for  a  short  time  in  an 
uncomfortable  manner  enough  ;  the  Countess 
then  said  she  was  tired,  and  she  and  Madame 
rose,  made  their  curtsies  to  Mr<  James,  and, 
quitting  the  library,  ascended  to  their  own 
ajmrtmonts. 

This  business  completed,  it  was  now  Lord 
Canham's  turn  to  appear,  —  He  came  in, 
yawning  and  stretching ;  and  flinging  himself 
into  an  arm  chair,  began  kicking  about  a 
pen,  which  had  fallen  upon  the  floor. 

Gerald  seated  himself,  and  began. 

But  the  boy  never  lifted  up  his  head. 

"  When  I  can  have  the  honour  of  your 
Lordship's  attention ..." 

"  Get  on — I'm  listening." — 

But  Gerald  stopped  short. 

Upon  which  the  boy  raised  his  head, 
and  looked  him  steadily  in  the  face  for  a 
second  or  two.  He  then  drew  his  chair  to 
the  table,  and  placing  his  head  upon  his 
two  hands,  looked  again  steadily  at  his 
tutor. 

"Well,  sir?— "he  said. 

"  Lord  Canham,"  said  young  James,  **  let 
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US  UDdCTStand  one  another  at  once — . . .  Am 
I  to  instruct  you,  or  am  I  not  ?*" — 

"  You're  to  teach  me  what  you  can/' — said 
the  boy. 

*•  What  !(»»/" 

**  Yes,  what  you  can. — I  suppose  you  know 
about  as  much  as  the  others/' 

"  Whatever  I  may  know,"  said  Gerald, 
**  of  this  I  feel  no  doubt — that  I  know  enough 
to  be  useful  to  a  boy  of  your  age.*" 

"  Of  my  age,  indeed  ! — Why,  do  you  suppose 
I  have  never  learned  anything  till  you  pleased 
to  come  into  the  house  V* — 

"  I  dare  say  you  may  have  learnt  a  good 
deal ;  but  of  this  I  am  certain,  that  you  have 
much  more  left  to  learn/' 

"  What  do  you  know  about  that  ? — What 
have  I  left  to  learn  ?" 

"  Good  manners,  for  one  thing," — said 
Gerald. 

"  Well  said !" — said  the  boy,  starting  up, 
"  I  like  you  for  that. — Then,  you  don't  intend 
to  flatter  rae,  as  all  the  rest  of  them  do, 
till  I  am  sick  ? — I  think  I  shall  like  you, 
after  all.  Come,  open  your  books.  Monsieur 
Tutor,  and  let  us  see  what  you  are  made  of.'' 

The  books  were  opened,  and  Gerald  was 
quite  astonished  at  the  boy's  deficiency. 
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He  seemed  to  know  nothing — Of  the 
first  rudiments  of  the  Latin    koguage  he 
possessed    so    confused    a    notion^    that    it* 
amounted  to  no  notion  at  all ;  and  yet  he  \ras^_ 
reading  a  difficult  Latin  author.  ^M 

They  began  to  construe ;  at  the  third  won! 
he  stopped  sborty  and  looked  in  his  young 
tutor's  face. 

*^  Well,  my  lord." 

"  Well,  «ir~.  •. .  Why  dmi*t  ]fWL  txAiHk 
what  it  is?*'  '^^ 

"  Don't  you  know  it?'' 

"  /  know  it,"  said  the  boy — **  how  am  / 
likely  to  know  it,  or  any  thing  ?'* — said  he,  in  a 
bitter  tone.  "  I  know  nothing  about  all  this 
deuced  stuff,  and  I  am  sick  of  parrot^s  les- 
sons— Yet  this  is  a  fine  fellow  here — I  some- 
times pick  out  a  line  or  two  that  pleases  me 
well  enough." 

"  Look  into  the  lexicon,"  said  Gerald, 
"  and  find  the  word." 

"  Look  into  the  lexicon?"  said  he;  "what 
nonsense ! — ^Tell  me  the  word,  and  let's  get  on, 
for  I'm  getting  tired,  and  I  want  to  know 
what  it's  all  about,  and  have  done." 

"  No," —  said  James ;  "  if  you  choose  to 
learn  with  me,  you  must  do  as  I  desire  you 
—  ...  Parse  that  word  for  me." 
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"  I  shan't/'  said  the  boy.  "  You  may  parse 
it  yourself.— Stuff!" 

'*  Such  stuff  as  men  of  education  and  gen- 
tlemen are  made  of,**  said  Gerald. 

The  boy  looked  sharply  at  him  again. 

"  Give  me  the  dictionary  and  the  gram- 
mar, and  let's  see  what  I  can  make  of  it." 

But  he  could  make  nothing  of  it;  on 
which,  growing  impatient,  he  banged  the 
books  on  the  floor,  and  getting  up,  strolled 
to  the  window.  "  It's  a  beautiful  day,"  said 
he,  '*  and  I  shall  go  out." 

"  Lord  Glenmore  desired  I  should  read 
with  you  one  hour  every  morning," — said 
Grerald  steadily,  "  and  you  have  only  been 
half  an  hour  in  this  room. —  . . . 

"  Your  lordship  must  give  me  leave  to 
tell  you,  that  what  I  engaged  with  my  lord, 
your  father,  to  do,  I  mean  to  do — one  hour 
of  your  time  each  day  is  at  my  disposition, 
and  that  hour  I  shall  employ  as  I  judge 
best — . . .  Unless,  indeed,  you  think  proper  to 
arrange  with  your  father  so  as  to  release  me 
from  my  engagement." 

"  Engagement ! — Pooh,  nonsense ! — You  get 
your  money,  and  it's  all  the  same  to  you." 

"  All  the  same  to  me ! — What  can  your 
lordship  mean? — You   cannot   surely  mean 
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that  to  a  maa  of  honour  it  is  all  the  same* 
M'hether  he  conscientiously  does  that  which 
he  is  paid  to  do,  or  whether  he  does  not?"* 

'*  Honour  among  thieves!"— said  the  boy 
rudely;  "  whoever  heard  of  a  ttdor*s  honour  ? — 
Your  honour,  I  fancy,  consists  in  not  being 
found  out !  and  Til  not  peach —  . .  -  Fll  get  out 
of  the  window-,  and  my  father  will  never  be 
the  w  iser," 

''  You  astoaisli  me,  Lord  C«iihimi»-lttir 
that  you  were  grossly  ignoraat  of  the  Im&i 
grammar  —  I  never  expected  to  see  70a  so 
barbarously  ignorant  of  the  laws  of  truth 
and  honour." 

"  Truth  and  honour  T  replied  the  boy, 
"  who  talks  of  truth  and  honour  here  ? — Why, 
there's  Powel  —  was  ever  a  more  ignorant, 
rascally  pretender  put  about  a  boy? — Do 
you  call  that  honour,  to  profess  to  teach  an- 
other what  he  doesn't  know,  and  never  takes 
the  pains  to  know  himself? — ...  A  stupid, 
ignorant  ass!  Reynolds  was  better — but 
such  a  low,  unprincipled  fellow ! — Truth  and 
honour,  Mr,  Tlitor !  we  are  not  used  to  such 
things  in  this  room." 

"  The  more  the  pity !"  said  Gerald,  very 
much  moved. 

"  You  feel  for  me,"  said  the  boy,  turning 
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and  coming  suddenly  up  to  him,  "  I  see  you 
do ; — I  see  you  can  feel  for  a  boy, — a  poor 
motherless,  fatherless,  deserted  boy,  —  the 
most  wretched,  destitute,  mishandled  crea- 
ture, save  one,  that  crawls  upon  the  face  of 
the  earth." 

"  Yes,"  he  went  on  passionately,  "  there 
never  was  created  being  so  wretched  as  I ! 
— I  have  no  mother,  as  other  boys  have ; 
I  have  no  father ;  for  what  is  my  father  to 
me  ? — I  have  no  schoolfellows,  no  friends ; — 
I'm  in  the  hands  of  a  stupid,  unprincipled 
ass  of  a  tutor,  and  I  was  in  the  hands  of  a 
base,  sneaking,  cunning  villain. — I  have  no- 
thing on  earth  to  do,  and  nothing  on  earth 
to  care  for. — I  love  no  breathing  thing  in 
the  universe  but  one, ....  and  she  is  worse  off 
than  myself.^' 

"  I  cannot  wonder  at  your  wretchedness," 
said  Gerald,  "  when  you  have  nothing  to 
do." 

"What  should  I  do?" 

"  Study — What  ought  a  boy  of  your  age  to 
do?" 

"  Study ! — with  that  ass  ?  You  don't  know 
what  a  silly,  thickheaded,  stupid  lout  he  is ; — 
he  can  do  nothing  but  fawn,  and  teach  me 
that  detestable,  sickening  chess  of  his  —  and 
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stuff  my  ears  with  hii  impudent  flattery — I 
wish  I  were  dead  !'' 

"  And  yet,  when  you  come  here,  yoa  seem 
ill  inclined  to  do  anything/' 

"  How  do  I  know  that  you  are  any  better 
than  the  rest  of  them?" 

''  I  low  Bhould  you  know,  till  you  have 
tried  me?" 

"  I  like  your  looks  now ;  I  did  not  like 
them  yesterday — you  looked  like  a  prig,  I 
thought,  in  the  drawing-room — ,  .•  Your  name 
is  James  :  —  1  remember  Lady  Evelyn  telling 
me  of  a  Mr.  James,  who  she  gaid  had  conferved 
upon  her  the  greatest  benefit  she  ever  had 
received  in  her  life— he  had  taught  her  to 
think — Were  you  that  man?" 

"  That  man  was  my  father." 

"  And  are  you  like  your  father?" 

"  I  wish  I  dared  to  say  I  was." 

"  Then  you  honoured  your  father  ?" 

"  Did  I  honour  him?" — his  countenance 
kindling ;  "  he  deserved  honour — ^not  from  his 
unworthy  son  alone — ^but  from  every  living 
being  upon  earth." 

"  He  was  a  good  father  to  you?" 

"  That  he  was."— 

"  I  wish  I  had  a  father ;  —  I  wish  I  were 
the  poorest  ploughboy  upon  this  estate,  if  I 
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had  but  a  father.  —  I  once  saw  a  boy  come 
home  to  his  father ; ...  he  was  a  poor,  shabby- 
looking,  sickly  fellow  like  myself— but  when 
he  went  home  to  his  father,  his  father  put 
him  between  his  knees  and  asked  him  so 
kindly  how  his  poor  head  was  —  and  what  he 
had  done  at  his   school?      *  Got  a  prize!' 
said  he — and  his  father— oh,  how  his  eyes 
glistened !    and  he  blest  him. ...  I  wish  I 
might  go  to  school,  and  work  for  a  prize .... 
but  if  I  got  one,  I've  no  father  would  bless  meS^ 
"  You  see,  my  dear  Lord  Canham,"  said 
James,  much  affected,  ''  that  advantages  are 
more  equally  distributed  in  this  world  than 
some   of  us,  perhaps,   imagine.     Rank  and 
wealth  cannot  command  all  the  good  things 
of  this  life ;  there  is  something  still  left  for 
the  poor." 

"  But  your  father — ....  tell  me  of  him — 
were  j/OM  poor  f" 

"  We  were  what  you  would  have  called 
very  poor.'' 

**  But  you  loved  and  honoured  your  father, 
and  he  loved  you?" 

"  Heartily  —  both  of  us."— 
"  And  you  think  you  were  what  I  should 
have  called  very  poor^'^  said  the  boy  with  a 
bitter  laugh. 
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CHAPTER  in. 


Such  waB  GernUlV  iiitntrltictioTi  tok 
duties — such  his  inltiatioii  intd^  tlie 
part  of  priTEte  tutor  In  a  wMmmas^M- 
mily.     A  part  at  all  times  diflteolt  W  jdapf^^ 
the  satisfaction  of  oneselifor  others;  render- 
ed doubly  so  to  young  James  by  the  circam« 
stances  which  surrounded  him. 

In  those  days  learning  was  not  respected 
as  it  is  now,  especially  in  so  young  a  man. 
Old  chivalric  prejudices  still  prevailed  to  a 
very  great  degree,  and  learning  in  any  one, 
save  a  churchman,  was  by  too  many  regarded 
as  a  proof  of  a  weak  and  unmanly  spirit. 
To  be  learned,  was  not  to  be  respected  as  a 
matter  of  course;  arid  the  reputation  of 
learning  was  insuflScient  to  rescue  a  man  — 
who  had  the  misfortune  to  be  poor  —  from 
those  thousand  slights  and  minor  contumelies 
which  vulgar  minds  are  so  apt  to  bestow 
upon  obscurity  and  dependence.  It  re^ 
quired    much    patience,    much    composure. 
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maeh  discretion,  on  the  part  of  our  friend  to 
maintain  his  own  dignity,  amid  the  vulgar 
&miliarities  of  those  of  whom  he  was  sup- 
posed to  be  the  proper  associate  —  to  keep 
himself  aloof  from  the  chaplain  and  the  tutot* 
—  to  receive  as  became  him,  the  careless 
condescensions  of  my  Lord  —  the  polite 
attentions  of  Madame  —  and  to  make  his 
part  good  in  the  motley  assembly. 

Nor  was  the  prospect  much  more  flatter- 
ing with  regard  to  his  pupils.  Interested  as 
he  had  been  by  Lord  Canham,  and  sincerely 
desirous  as  he  was  to  promote  his  improve- 
ment, he  found  the  task  almost  hopelessly 
obstructed  by  the  deep,  secret  distrust  which 
seemed  to  have  taken  possession  of  the  boy's 
mind. 

Young  as  he  was,  and,  as  it  would  appear, 
naturally  of  a  feeling  and  generous  temper, 
he  seemed  to  have  become  the  victim  of  in- 
curable suspicion,  and  of  a  misanthropy  per- 
fectly frightful  at  his  age ;  and  to  have  aban- 
doned himself,  in  utter  despair  of  finding 
either  honour  or  virtue  among  those  who  sur- 
rounded him,  to  the  most  careless  indifference 
with  regard  to  others ;  and  complete  self-in- 
dulgence with  regard  to  himself.  His  sister 
and  the  old  botanist  seemed  to  form  the  only 
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exceptions  to  these  feelings  of  contempt 
apathy. 

As  regarded  the  young  ladies  —  the  obsti* 
nate^  rebellious,  unmanageable  character  of 
Lady    Clarinclaj    appeared    to    render    everyj 
attempt  at  improvement   hopeless  ;  and  yetj 
there  were  moments  when  flashes  of  intellect, ' 
and  traits  of  generous  feeling  would  break, 
as  it  were,  through  that  hard,  insensible  ex«^ 
tenor,  which  she  opposed  to  the  petty  ty- 
ranny by  which  she  was  perpetually  annoyetUj 

Her  general  manner  diiiplajed  the  mxM^ 
stony  insensibility  and  utter  indifference  to 
everybody  and  everything  around  her;  the 
old  botanist  and  her  brother  excepted.  She 
seemed  passively  submissive,  and  unresisting- 
ly obedient  to  the  mandates  of  Madame ;  but 
under  all  this  submission  there  would  be  every 
now  and  then  evidences  of  a  determined  and 
a  sarcastic  spirit  —  and  there  was  too  much 
reason  to  fear^  that  habits  of  dissimulation 
were  fast  taking  root  in  her  young  mind. 

Yet  were  there  circumstances,  from  time 
to  time  occurring,  which  led  to  the  suspi** 
cion  that  she  had  received  from  nature  an 
affectionate  and  generous  disposition.  She 
never  looked  at  Canham  without  the  softest 
expression  of  tenderness  beaming  from  her 
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ejes ;  and  when  she  was  passing  with  her 
goyemess,  in  her  usual  quiet,  demure  way,  if 
she  came  near  Mr.  Green  she  would  look 
fondly  up  at  him,  her  little  hand  would  slip 
out,  press  his,  and  then  return  immediately 
to  its  former  position ;  while  his  eyes  would 
follow  her  with  a  deep  and  melancholy 
interest,  and  a  "God  bless  her,  poor  thing !^ 
would  drop  from  his  lips. 

The  Countess ! —  ....  but  this  chapter  was 
the  most  unintelligible,  insidious,  and  dan- 
gerous of  all. 

Harassed,  irritated,  vexed,  and  disgusted, 
the  affection  of  the  poor,  simple-hearted 
Mr.  Green  seemed  the  only  refuge  where 
Gerald  could  find  the  least  comfort ;  per- 
plexed as  he  was  by  all  he  saw  passing  around 
him,  so  much  of  which  he  found  it  impossible 
to  comprehend  or  arrange,  as  it  were,  in  his 
mind.  He  had,  too,  one  other  solace  in  the 
conversation  of  Mr.  Poyntz,  who  was  no  un- 
frequent  visitor  at  the  Court ;  where  he 
seemed  loved,  or  at  least  respected  by  all,  in 
spite  of  the  jealous  insinuations  of  the 
Chaplain  to  his  disadvantage.  He  was,  in- 
deed, an  elegant  scholar,  and  a  most  accom- 
plished man;  and  he  inyariably  directed  much 
of  his  attention  to  Gerald,    whose  society. 
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seemed    quite    a     resource    to     him    ujion 
these  occasions, 

Mr,  Poyntz  had  also  known  something  of 
his  father  in  fonner  days ;  and  .the  sweet 
savour  of  that  father's  virtues  imhalmed  and 
invested  as  it  virere  to  his  imagination  the 
son.  lie  had  at  first  taken  an  interest  in 
him  for  his  father's  sake ;  he  had  now  learned  ^ 
to  take  it  for  his  own,  H 

He  saw  how  irksome^  how  difficult  was 
the  position  in  which  his  young  friend  wa§H 
placed— he  also  saw  of  what  immense  value 
such  a  preceptor  and  companion  might  prove 
to  the  young  people — to  the  boy,  and  La^j 
Clarinda  especially ;  .and  he  was  most  desi- 
rous therefore  that  the  position  should  be 
maintained. 

They  were  walking  together  one  evening 
upon  the  wide  sort  of  balcony,  or  rather 
stone  terrace,  upon  which  the  front  windows 
of  the  house  opened.  This  terrace  ran  along 
the  whole  front  of  the  house,  raised  by  a 
basement  story  of  oflSces  from  the  ground,  as 
is  the  case,  if  I  recollect  rightly,  at  Harewood 
Castle ;  nay,  indeed,  I  might  say,  in  many  of 
the  splendid  mansions  of  our  nobility — where 
it  always  produces,  in  my  opinion,  a  very 
magnificent  effect. 
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The  centre  was  occupied  by  the  lofty 
doorway  to  the  grand  entrance  hallj  and 
from  it  descended  two  splendid  flights  of 
steps,  leading  en  perron  to  the  broad  carriage- 
road  below.  The  terrace  was  continued  to  a 
considerable  extent  on  each  side,  so  that  the 
large  windows  of  the  drawing-rooms  in  one 
wing,  and  those  of  the  dining  and  ante-rooms 
on  the  other,  opening  to  the  floor,  entered 
upon  it.  It  was  defended  by  rich,  carved 
balustrades,  and  ornamented  with  vases 
filled  with  a  profusion  of  flowers ;  so  closely 
arranged,  that  they  had  all  the  effect  of 
mosaic  or  porcelain, — interspersed,  as  they 
were,  with  pots  of  gathered  flowers,  arranged 
d  la  jardiniere. 

The  view  from  this  terrace  was  truly 
noble — the  eye  passing  over  a  rich,  nar- 
row strip  of  French  garden  and  the  broad, 
gravel  carriage-road  —  was  carried  over  a 
swelling  lawn  of  green  English  turf,  to  a 
fine,  winding,  artificial  lake ;  clear  as  gelid 
crystal — on  which  floated  a  few  water-lilies — 
and  on  which  the  swan  rested ;  reflecting  in 
that  beautiful,  cool  water  his  whole  figure — 
"  both  swan  and  shadow," —  as  described  by 
Wordsworth,  who  notes  every  lovely  object 
in  nature.     Numerous  other  water  fowl,  of 
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d  liferent  hues  and  forms,  peopled  this  wind* 
ing  water  ^  overhung  and  shaded  by  pen* 
dant  groups  of  trees — tall  and  majestic  elmSt 
chesmitSj  and  beeches,  light  bending  wiUow8s 
fmiry  acacias,  &c.  Some  small  islands,  go- 
yered  with  soft  and  varied  tufts  of  green, 
rested  too  upon  tliis  living  mirror^  giving  an 
infinite  beauty  and  variety  to  the  fiickering 
effects  of  light  and  shade  of  sun  and  sky. 

Beyond  the  lake,  the  park  spread  over 
swelling  hills,  intersected  with  the  noble 
woods,  and  peopled  with  immense  herds  of 
deer.  It  was  a  glorious  picture — a  tvaSy 
English  picture — type  of  that  ancient 
English  nobility,  to  a  member  of  which 
it  belonged — which  though  at  times,  as  in  tlas 
case,  obscured  by  the  weakness  and  errors  of 
some  unworthy  members  —  has  always  ap- 
peared to  me,  take  it  all  in  all,  as  the 
finest  form  of  human  society  that  has  yet 
appeared  in  the  world. 

Gerald,  perplexing  and  irritating  as  was 
his  position,  was  not  insensible  to  the  in- 
fluence of  these  scenes.  His  sense  of  beauty 
was  exquisite;  his  enthusiasm  for  nature 
that  of  a  man  of  the  finest  taste ;  and  bis 
pleasure  in  the  noble  pictures  which  sur- 
rounded him,  proved  some  compensation  for 
other  things. 
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He  was  walking  with  Mr.  Pojmtz,  upon 
this  terrace,  one  evening. — It  was,  indeed, 
their  common  after-dinner  stroll,  for,  step- 
ping through  different  windows,  when  the 
company  rose  from  table,  they  were  al- 
most sure  soon  to  find  themselves  there 
side  by  side.  Something  very  particularly 
unpleasant  had  occurred  that  afternoon,  and 
Gerald  had  looked,  as  he  felt,  as  if  he 
was  beginning  to  find  these  annoyances  in- 
supportable. The  two  friends  began  at  first 
by  talking  upon  general  matters  of  taste 
and  literature,  as  was  their  custom ;  but 
insensibly,  they  slided,  as  men  will  do,  into  a 
subject,  occupying  at  that  time  both  their 
thoughts ;  and  the  possibility  of  long  en- 
during a  state  of  dependence  was  discussed. 

It  is  perhaps  rather  surprising  that  they 
fell  into  speaking  of  a  matter  almost  per- 
sonal to  one  of  them — for  both  the  speakers 
were  men  of  much  refinement  and  delicacy — 
but  so  it  happened  this  evening. 

And  after  some  discourse  upon  what  had 
occurred  in  the  afternoon,  Mr.  Poyntz  con- 
tinued to  speak,  rather  as  if  he  were  medi- 
tating aloud,  than  addressing  his  musing 
companion : 

"  Yes — the   situation  must  be  a  painful. 
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must  be  a  ditGcult  one, —  , . ,  •  it  is  so  coDtra- 
dictory.^ — It  brings  into  the  closest  and  most 
obvious  relations  two  incompatible  claims. 
The  position  is  radically  false. — It  is  tbe  old 
fiiblo —  . ,  -  Pegasus  in  the  dray-cart — or,  my 
foot  my  master,  or,  what  not.^ — 

That  mental  superiority  h  tbe  only  true 
genuine  superiority  — a  superiority  which, 
wherever  one  man  ib  brought  into  relation 
with  another,  must,  and  will  be  felt — whether 
acknowledged  or  not — is  a  truth  of  every  day 
experienre.  All  <itliGr  superiorities  we  may 
call  superiorities  of  expedienoy . .  •  instittited 
by  society  for  its  own  benefit  —  Diffiised  as 
these  are  amid  the  world  in  general,  this 
opposition  between  the  gifts  of  nature  and 
fortune  is  useful,  and  harmonizes  well  enougii 
— brought  into  such  close  contrast,  it  will 
not  do — ...  it  is  too  glaring. — 

"  The  man  whom  nature  formed  to  rule, 
subservient — ^The  accidental  lording  it  over 
the  real — . . .  the  weak  over  the  powerful 
—  the  position  is  false  and  perhaps  un- 
tenable!" 

''I  make  no  pretensions  such  as  these," 
said  Gerald. 

"  You  have  not  the  pretension  nor  the 
presumption,  I  know  very  well,  that  I  nm 
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perhaps  shewing  at  this  moment,"  said  Mr. 
Poyntz,  "  for  I  am  tempted  very  strongly  to 
advise  one  who  perhaps  does  not  want  my 
advising  at  all. — Yet,  as  it  is  my  vocation  to 
preach  to  men,  I  do  not  see  why  I  should 
not  preach  to  you.  —  I  am  a  finger-post 
maker,  and  am  always  setting  up  my  guides 
to  the  right  hand  or  to  the  left.  I  don't 
suppose  any  one  much  heeds  my  notices. — 
Probably  any  I  should  elevate  in  your  path, 
you  might  tell  me  you  were  very  well  able 
to  set  up  for  yourself." 

**  Whatever  I  may  set  up  for  myself,"  said 
Gerald,  "  I  shall  at  least  like  to  read  yours 
To  speak  frankly,  I  am  come  to  a  turn  on 
the  road.  What  occurred  to-day  has  made 
me  hesitate  which  line  I  should  take — I 
would  fain  read  your  finger-post." 

"  Straightforward,"  said  the  rector. 

"  What !  in  spite  of  all?—" 

«  Yes." 

"And  let  me,  then,  ask  you,  how  you  would 
lay  down  for  yourself  a  plan  ? — How,  in  this 
scene  of  contradiction  and  confusion,  can 
any  one  propose  to  himself  a  plan,  consistent 
in  itself — consistent  with  what  a  man  owes 
to  himself,  and  with  what  he  owes  to  others  ? 
— How,  in  short,  shape  any  purpose  in  such 
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a  strange  scene,  (I  speak  jhl  fltriet  mmwamm) 
as  that  in  wliicli  I  find  mywlft'"   •  '■* 

''  It  is  very  eimy  to  idedfi^,  md'^Wf 
difficult  to  realve,  a  eoorea-^BliaD  I  fife 
you  my  idea  of  a  OmndkmtaltM^mj  sioM 
man?"  »    :. 

''  I  am  all  attention.**  .    n& 

''  The  first  thing  at  wUeii  a  man  mmf$ 
aim,  who  means  to  walk  wM^  mmt  bd  tl> 
walk  alone,  heyf — -The  tat  ate  of  •  fpl* 
vate  tutor,  shodd  be  inAspandqneo  >  ■  t  tfy 
first  aim  oF  every  dependent  should  be  in- 
dependence." 

"  Pardon  me ;  but  this  very  ambition 
seems  to  me  to  lie  at  the  bottom  of  all 
that  strife  and  vexation,  which  in  ordinary 
cases  perplexes  such  relations." 

"  And  pardon  me — ....  we  are  not  under- 
standing the  same  thing  by  the  word  inde- 
pendence. —  The  independence  I  desire  for  a 
man  is,  that  which  he  may  secure  for  him- 
self in  every  position  of  life,  by  such  a 
mastery  of  his  own  whims,  feelings,  pas- 
sions, and  imaginations,  as  shall  make  bim 
independent  of  the  whims,  feelings,  passions, 
and  imaginations  of  others."" — 

It  is  a  mere  trueism — an  old  saw,  after 
all — I  don't  well  conceive  why  people  never 
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geem  to  apply  it  in  this  relation  of  life — . . . 
Why  people  always  appear  less  reasonable 
in  these  circumstances  than  in  any  other. 
The  tutor  has  only  to  do  what  we  must  all 
of  us  do,  faithfully  perform  the  duties,  and 
cheerfully  accept  the  asperities  of  his  con- 
dition— render  unto  Caesar  what  is  due  unto 
Csesar,  and  to  God  what  is  due  unto  God. 
It  is  the  same  task  set  for  all.  Why 
tutors  and  governesses  find  it  so  difficult  to 
perform,  I  cannot  understand. — . . .  "I  sus- 
pect that  they  are  led  too  often  to  indulge  in 
a  susceptibility  that  impairs  their  comfort, 
and  lowers  their  own  self-respect — they  for- 
get how  few,  alas !  are  to  be  found  consistent, 
considerate,  polite,  and  amiable,  in  any  close 
relation — and  are  wounded,  as  if  that  was 
peculiarly  levelled  at  them,  which  merely  be- 
longs to  our  imperfect  race. 

**  A  man  or  woman  enters  a  family,  engag- 
ing to  perform  certain  duties — let  him  dis- 
charge these  duties  to  the  satisfaction  of  his 
own  conscience ;  and  not  trouble  himself  with 
requiring  more  than  the  remuneration  he  has 
agreed  upoa;  learn  to  live  to  himself,  and 
be  independent  and  happy.  Consideration 
and   respect  he  may  obtain  or  not;  but  so 
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long  as  the  general  fitfmt  of  |i6titeiiMi  9m 
observed,  let  him  tendi  *MmidbF  to  -^lodc 
upon  all  the  rest  as  a  trifle  fadow-hls : 
Simplicitj,  my  good  friend— a  eheeffnl 
plicity  of  aim— that  iiBi  the  grand  thiqg  in  Hftu* 

''  And  then,*"  after  a  pans^  pnrJBfoed  te^ 
"  how  noble  the  aim  !-**ftithfiil1y  to  pm^ 
form  a  dutj  and  to  execate  a  pofpose^^iii 
spite  of  the  obstmotions,  disgustSb  and  tivep* 
sions,  that  surround  ns-^  •  * .  •  thbao  penoeiit«' 
ing  Toices,  which  would  fidn  ha^e  diireifed 
the  courageous  aspirant  from  the  pursuit  of 
the  glorious  magic  tree  ! — How  noble  a  pur- 
pose to  educate  a  child ! — Good  God !  What 
a  task  ! — ^To  educate — in  other  words,  to 
save,  two  such  children  as  these !" 

"  You  are  persuading,  not  reasoning,  Mr. 
Poyntz,"  said  Gerald.  "  That  you  wish  me  to 
continue  here,  I  see. — You  are  not  convinc- 
ing me  that  I  can ;  — ...  but  of  this  you  have 
convinced  me  —  that  the  reasons  which  made 
me  first  accept  this  employment,  ought  not 
so  soon  to  give  way  before  the,  perhaps,  idle 
vexations  which  disgust  me.  I  see  what  you 
intend  to  convey,  and  I  thank  you. — I  do  not 
think  that  I  am  apt  to  be  susceptible,  or  ex- 
acting, or  anything  much  of  that  sort,  but  we 
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are  all  more  or  less  so  at  my  age. — You  would 
have  me  more  of  a  man  about  these  mat- 
ters ;  I  understand  you,  and  I  thank  you. — '' 

"  These  young  people/'  said  the  good 
Rector,  **  engage  me  more  than  I  can  ex- 
press.— I  do  not  very  well  know  why  I 
take  such  a  peculiar  interest  in  that  young 
girl ;  nor  why  I  take  so  much  pains  to  pene- 
trate behind  the  strange,  odd,  and  evi- 
dently unnatural  placidity,  which  she  seems 
to  affect. — My  exertions  to  enter  into  com- 
munication with  this  imprisoned  spirit  have 
been  crowned  with  ill-success  enough ;  but 
you  are  admitted  within  the  magic  circle; 
— it  may  be  in  your  power  to  save  a  human 
soul  from  perishing, — a  fellow-creature  from 
despair." 

As  Gerald  was  about  to  reply,  the  window 
of  the  saloon  was  thrown  open,  and  the  two 
sisters  appeared  upon  the  terrace. 

The  Countess  was  looking  supremely  lovely, 
and  was  talkiirg  with  Sir  Charles  in  a  loung- 
ing, indolent  manner ;  he  gave  her  a  some- 
what forced  attention,  while  his  eyes  were 
continually  glancing  back  upon  her  sister, 
who  followed  demurely,  attended,  as  usual, 
by  the  little  dog;  and  holding  the  blue 
riband  in  her  hand. 

VOL.  n.  D 
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She   did   not   look  up   at  either   of  th€ 
gentlemen  as  she  passed,  nor  at  the  gloriot 
scene   now  glittering    in    the   setting   snn,] 
which  was  spread  before  her ;  she  seemed^ 
absorbed  in  thought — but  her  countenance 
was   so   devoid  of  expression,   that    it  was 
difficult    to    say,  whether   she   was   full   of  j 
melancholy   thoughts^   or   merely   dull   and' 
stupid,  from  having  no  thoughts  at  all. 

She  followed  her  sister  in  this  me* 
chanical  manner — the  beautiful  little  erea- 
ture^  its  long  curled  ears  almost  sweeping 
the  ground,  and  its  little  body  almost  buried 
in  waves  of  silken  black  hair,  trotting 
gravely  by  the  side  of  its  mistress.  —  She 
now  and  then  pulled  the  riband  with  a 
sort  of  affectionate  fondness,  ds  the  little 
animal  from  time  to  time  attempted  to  stray 
from  her  side. 

The  elder  sister  turned  in  her  walk  un- 
expectedly, at  some  remark  of  her  compa- 
nion ;  the  dog  was  at  this  moment  running 
forward,  the  riband  entangled  her  feet, 
she  tripped,  stumbled,  and  nearly  fell — the 
dog  yelled. 

The  young  lady  recovered  herself  with  a, 
"  Good  gracious  !  Clarinda, — ^I  wish  you 
would  keep  your  horrid  little  dog  to  your- 
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self. — I  wonder  how  you  can  think  of  bring- 
ing him  upon  the  terrace! — Nasty,  yelping 
thing !  he  is  enough  to  drive  one  distracted ! 
— How  I  do  hate  dogs !" 

The  girl  stooped  down,  lifted  up  the  little 
offender  in  her  arms, — bent  her  head  over 
him,  and  turned  herself  to  the  wall. 

"  Well,  you  need  not  cry,"  said  the  sister, 
perceiving  the  eyes  of  all  the  gentlemen 
fixed  upon  her.  — "  La !  there  is  nothing 
so  desperately  cruel,  I  suppose,  in  not  lov- 
ing a  spaniel!" — and  with  a  haughty  laugh 
she  re-entered  the  saloon. 

The  Lady  Clarinda  was  now  examining 
the  dog's  foot.     Mr.  Pojmtz  went  up  to  her. 

**  Is  your  little  pet  hurt,  Lady  Clarinda  ?" 

"  He  has  hurt  his  foot —  ....  He  has 
excessively  hurt  his  foot." — 

The  tears  stood  in  her  eyes,  but  did  not 
fall. 

«  He  has  broken  his  foot  1 1 !''— .    . . 

Li  an  accent  of  despair. 

**  No,  I  hope  not,"  said  the  kind  Rector, 
who  had  sympathy  even  with  little  girls' 
distresses  about  their  dogs.  "  Let  me  ex- 
amine into  the  matter, — I  am  an  excellent 
dog  doctor." 

He  sat  down,  and  began  to  examine  the 
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paw,  the  gentlemen  standing  round.  Lady 
Clarinda,  with  her  eyes  intently  fixed  upon 
him,  did  not  perceive  that  Sir  Charles  had 
come  up  to  her,  and  was  gazing  intently  at 
her  while  she  was  occupied  with  tlie  dog*; — 
she  rjjised  her  eye,  looked  in  his  face,  gave  a 
sort  of  repulsive  shrug  vrith  her  shoulders; — 
he  laughed  slightly,  and  stood  a  little  further 
off;  while  she  kneeled  down,  and  busied  her- 
self with  holding  the  struggling  and  whining 
little  animal 

*'  Lady  Clarinda! — Lady  Clarinda  !" — said 
a  shar[)  voice.  '*  I  protest,"  cried  Madame, 
swimming  forward,  "there  she  ig  —  in  the 
midst  of  a  crowd  of  gentlemen,  busied  about 
that  nasty  dog,  like  any  stabd  boy  ! — . . . 
Really,  Lady  Clarinda,"  stepping  forward  and 
seizing  her  wrist,  "really,  when  her  elder 
sister  enter  the  house — a  young  lady  of  any 
delicacy  or  propriety,  would,  I  should  con- 
ceive, follow. — But  we  are,  I  suppose,  not 
to  expect  such  things  at  present  from  the 
Lady  Clarinda. — ^The  company  of  the  gen- 
tlemen   " 

Clarinda  rose  immediately,  crimsoning  scar- 
let.— Mr.  Poyntz  rose  too. 

"  Here  is  your  little  favourite.  Lady  Cla- 
rinda," said  he ;  "  there  is  no  bone  broken." 
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She  was  taking  it  in  her  arms — 

'*  Shall  I  never  cure  you  of  that  disgust- 
ing trick? — Put  him  down  directly,"  said 
Madame. 

"  I  shan't,"  said  she,  sulkily ;  "  the  dog  's 
hurt,"  and  shaking  off  Madame,  roughly 
enough,  who  followed  scolding,  she  walked 
into  the  saloon. 

Sir  Charles  followed  her  with  his  eyes, — 
then  began  to  whistle,  and  walking  to  the 
end  of  the  balcony,  sat  down,  leaned  his  two 
arms  upon  the  balustrade,  his  chin  upon  his 
two  arms — gave  a  desperate  yawn  or  two, 
and  seemed  inclined  to  go  to  sleep. 

Gerald  remained  pondering  upon  the  scene 
— grieved  to  see  anything  so  lovely  as  the 
Countess  under  an  aspect  so  thoroughly  dis- 
agreeable;  wounded  and  indignant  for  the 
younger  sister. 

Mr.  Poyntz,  who  was  well  used  to  such 
scenes,  renewed  his  walk  by  his  side. 

"  You  see  all  this  ? " — he  said. 

"  I  do ;  and  deeply  deplore  it." 

**  It  is  indeed  to  be  deplored — It  Is  indeed 
a  miserable  sight,  to  see  a  delicate,  generous, 
and  feeling  heart,  fast  hardening  into  obsti- 
nate insensibility. — It  is  ten  thousand  pities  ! 
— That  poor  young  creature  will  be  utterly 
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riiined.-^How  dreadful !  How  mysterious! 
^vhen  miseiy  tends  to  destroy,  instead  of  to 
purify  the  moral  being !^ — •  ,  .  *It  is  indeed 
the  saddest  spectacle  in  this  sad  world. 
But  you  must  not  let  thie  be,  Mr.  James — " 

"  /  r— Not  let  this  be  ?— . .  .What  a  strange 
task  for  me  !"  said  Gerald  ;  "  a  man —  ,  *  ,  . 
scarcely  a  man  ! — a  youth  !^  .  .  .  .  not  half  a 
dozen  years  older  than  herself—The  presump- 
tion, the  Impossibility  of  interference  .  <  •  .'' 

"  We  must  do  tlie  best  we  can,  in  this 
world. — You  are  her  tutor,  and  as  such,  you 
may — ^give  nie  leave  to  say  you  ought — to  en- 
deavour to  open  and  direct  her  mind. — ^Teach 
her  to  be  at  one  vnth  herself. — ^There  is 
something  of  the  heroic  in  that  young  heart. 
Teach  her  true  heroism. — Unfold  in  her  the 
noble  moral  character,  which  I  am  certain 
she  possesses. — Inspire  her  with  high  and 
pure  motives; — teach  her  the  courage  of 
patience — to  resist  from  motives  of  duty 
and  conscience,  not  from  temper  or  caprice 
— ^to  be  gentle,  yet  brave — to  have  a  Spartan 
endurance,  with  a  Spartan  energy  of  self- 
defence —  . . .  Poor  thing  !  if  I  read  her  des- 
tiny aright,  she  will  have  need  of  it  all.*" — 

There  was  a  pause  of  some  minutes ;  then 
Gerald  said,  somewhat  bitterly, 
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« 


I  am  ashamed  of  myself,  sir — I  am 
ashamed  to  seem  to  require  so  much  prompt- 
ing, in  a  path  I  ought  to  have  adopted  from 
the  first — I  see  it  now — I  see  what  it  is  my 
duty  to  attempt,  at  least.  I  am  ashamed 
of  the  indifference  with  which  I  have  re- 
garded so  serious  a  duty— of  the  disappoint- 
ment and  discouragement  into  which  I  have 
suffered  myself  to  fall,  I  thank  you  very 
much,  sir,  for  this  conversation.  /  shall  at 
least  be  the  better  for  it —  ...  It  shall  not  be 
my  fault,  if  others  are  not  so  too.'' 

FRAGMENT  OF  A  LETTER  FROM  GERALD  TO 
HIS  MOTHER. 

" ....  I  went  up  into  my  own  room  soon 
after  this,  dear  mother,  and  began  to  review 
my  situation,  under  quite  another  aspect .... 
I  confess  the  first  bitter  disappointment  of 
my  hopes  had  discouraged  me. — 

"  I  want  the  cheerful  firmness  of  my  dear 
father's  character ;  I  cannot,  like  him,  alas  ! 
walk  forward,  simply  and  directly,  to  my 
aim;  heedless  of  all  those  flattering  and 
clamorous  voices,  of  which  Mr.  Poyntz 
spoke. — 

"  The  passions,  the  imagination — ambition, 
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sense  of  the  beautiful — and  I  know  not 
what —  - . .  sound  in  my  ears ;  and  I  have 
loathed  the  business  I  have  undertaken^ — it§ 
drudgery — its  vexations,  its  odious  depend- 
ence,— , .  *  But  I  now  see  all  these  things 
differently — I  begin  to  look  upon  thi^,  as  a 
fiekl  of  usefuhiess  and  duty — I  begin  to  per- 
ceive an  infinite  interest  in  the  task  assigned 
me-  Two  young  creatures,  so  faulty  yet  so 
fair ! — That  unhappy  boy — victim  of  cyuicism 
and  ennui — and  at  such  an  age,  too  1 . .  •  That 
poor^  waywart.1,  susceptible  girl  !^ — ignorant  of 
herselfj  and  fighting,  darkly  and  confusedly, 
amid  all  her  difficulties  and  irritations ! 

"  Ah,  mother  !  had  my  father — ^he  who 
laboured  vrith  such  success  for  the  Lady 
Evelyn — ^had  he  been  in  my  place — what 
would  he  not  have  found  it  possible  to  do 
for  these  two  beings,  standing  in  far  greater 
peril  ? 

"  And  is  it  not  contemptible  ?  And  ought 
I  not  to  be  despised  by  you — dear,  energetic, 
bright-souled  mother,  that  I  have  not  seen 
all  this  of  myself — that  I  have  required  ano- 
ther mind  to  point  out,  and  urge  me  forward 
to  so  obvious  a  part?  .... 

"  Ah,  mother !  give  to  your  son — the  child 
of  a  later  age,  of  a  different  day — the  sound- 
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ness  of  principle,  the  directness  of  purpose, 
the  simplicity  of  soul,  which  belonged  to 
his  parents  ^ 

He  laid  down  his  pen, — for  even  while  he 
expressed  the  wish,  other  visions  swam  be- 
fore him  ; — He  remembered  a  few,  low  sylla- 
bles which,  in  the  course  of  that  evening, 
had  fallen  from  lips,  that  would  have  be- 
come the  honey-breathing  Hebe  herself 
"  I  was  wrong,  perhaps,  about  the  dog. .  /' 
He  struggled  with  it,  however,  and  he 
conquered.  He  was  so  young  —  he  was  so 
deeply  —  so  exquisitely  susceptible  to  the 
beautiful — . . .  but  he  had  been  reared  by  his 
father,  and  duty  and  humanity  were  all-pow- 
erful in  his  heart.  He  looked  steadily  for- 
ward to  his  object,  and  the  vain  dreams  of 
imagination  faded  away. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

So  passed  some  little  time. 

With  Lord  Caubam  Gerald  laboured  assi- 
duousljj  and  not  without  fruit*  The  evident 
distnist  and  euspicion^  with  which  the  boy 
had  for  some  time  regarded  him,  began  to 
yield  to  the  efforts  of  a  man,  who  he  found 
never  flattered  him.  Simple  truth  ;  gentle, 
firm,  and  unvarying  opposition  to  all  that 
was  unwise — determined  disapprobation  of 
all  that  was  wrong — and  a  steady  demand  of 
the  correct  performance  of  those  few  literary 
duties  which  it  fell  under  his  province  to 
superintend these  won  the  boy. 

His  sneering,  contemptuous  defiance — ^his 
cynical,  sarcastic  suspicion — his  insolent  neg- 
ligence— his  undisguised  fear  of  being  duped, 
began  to  give  way.  Confidence  appeared 
once  more  to  dawn  in  his  young  mind :  he 
seemed  to  be  trusting  himself  to  esteem,  and 
to  love. 

He  began  to  perform  his  tasks  with  assi- 
duity and  pleasure :  at  moments  he  would 
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seem  fkUing  almost  into  a  strain  of  affection- 
ate unreserve — he  would  disclose  some  sen- 
timent of  his  heart,  or  speak  of  some  diffi- 
culty in  conduct— 'then,  as  if  suddenly  recol- 
lecting himself,  would  fix  a  sharp  scrutinising 
eye  upon  his  tutor's  face ;  and  with  a  short, 
hard  laugh,  turn  all  he  had  said  into  ridicule 
— would  rise  from  his  chair,  call  his  dogs, 
stooping  down  and  caressing  them  in  a  man- 
ner, which  seemed  intended  to  say, — "  These 
are  the  only  honest  fellows  after  all." — 

Still  there  was  a  progress. 

But  with  the  young  ladies  it  was  impos- 
sible to  say,  whether  any  progress  whatever 
was  made. 

Gerald  endeavoured  to  give  their  studies 
as  much  of  a  moral  and  didactic  form  as 
possible — but  he  felt  how  dry  and  ineffec- 
tual such  unvital  teaching  is:  he  longed  to 
apply  personally  the  theme  he  was  obliged 
to  treat  of  generally. 

Yet  he  could  not  complain  altogether  of 
inattentive  listeners.  The  attention  of  one, 
at  least,  seemed  captivated  by  his  sweet 
mellow  voice,  and  feeling,  earnest  manner. 
The  young  Countess  sat  opposite  to  him, 
her  beautiful  eyes  apparently  fixed  in  deep 
attention ;     and    yet,    when    questioned    as 
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to  the  subject  matter  of  her  studieSt  there 
appeared  scarcely  any  result. 

The  Lady  Clariiida  wag  kept  by  the  jealous 
care  of  her  governess — who  placed  herself 
exactly  between  them — almost  entirely  out 
of  his  sight ;  so  that  it  was  impossible  to  ad- 
dress a  sentence  individually  to  her;  or  to 
judge  of  the  ini[>ression  he  had  made,  with- 
out leaning  quite  across  the  table — this  at 
times  he  did ;  but  the  young  lady  was  usually 
playing  with  her  apron-strings,  and  seemed 
very  little  to  heed  what  was  going  on  :  and 
yet  sometimes  when  Madame,  as  she  was 
wont  to  do,  interposed  in  any  matter  on 
hand,  with  a  very  shallow  remark — uttered 
in  a  very  pedantic,  sententious  manner — the 
young  lady's  quick  eye  would  suddenly  glance 
at  her  tutor,  with  a  certain  malicious  intel- 
ligence, which  he  found  it  somewhat  difficult 
never  to  return. 

But  when  he  was  speaking  of  excellence— 
and  discoursed  of  the  beauty  of  virtue,  and 
of  heroic  goodness,  —  of  patient  resigna- 
tion, and  of  that  better  nature  which  exists, 
though  perhaps  undisclosed,  in  the  hearts  of 
all  mankind — if  he  could  have  seen  her  at 
such  moments,  he  might  almost  have  seen 
her  heart  beat. 
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Still,  there  was  a  temper  unsubdued,  which 
under  all  the  artificial  tranquillity  and  sub- 
mission of  her  manner,  shewed  itself  in  many 
a  sudden  outbreak  of  rebellious  bitterness 
—  as  suddenly  smothered  again  under  the 
demeanour  of  a  subdued  and  passive  slave. 

One  day  in  particular,  a  little  scene  oc- 
curred, which  shocked  and  grieved  our  young 
St.  Preux ;  and  made  him  almost  despair  of 
producing  any  effect,  upon  the  misdirected 
energies  of  this  unfortunate  young  crea- 
ture. 

They  were  assembled  as  usual,  and  there 
had  been  a  good  deal  of  irritating  persecu- 
tion going  on,  on  the  part  of  Madame,  who 
seemed  in  a  mighty  ill  humour  this  day. 

The  Italian  compositions  were  being  cor- 
rected. The  theme  was  rather  an  imagina- 
tive one,  and  required  a  greater  originality 
and  range  of  thought,  than  any  they  had  as 
yet  attempted. 

The  Countess  had  written  hers  very  ill ; 
the  faults  of  idiom  and  grammar  were  such 
as  to  shew  the  most  negligent  inattention ; 
the  ideas  were  trite,  shallow,  confused,  and 
ill  expressed  :  it  was  full  of  faults ;  and  the 
rapid  pen  made  score  after  score,  obliteration 
after  obliteration;  evidently  to  the  great  irri- 
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tation  and  mortification  of  the  fair  pupil  and 
ber  governess. 

When  the  Lady  Clarinda's  came  to  h^ 
looked  over,  Gerald  was  perfectly  astonishe<! 
at  its  accuracy  and  elegance.  He  turned^ 
and  paid  her  a  well -merited  compliment 
upon  her  attention  and  proficiency ;  when 
Madame,  who  looked  exceedingly  vexed,  in-^ 
terrupted  him  with, — 

**  Oh,  sir !  you  need  not  be  surprised  ; — th 
Lady  Clarinda  studied  that  subject  with  iVr, 
Reynolds^ — ^Ve    have    too   good    reason    to 
know^  how  much  interest  the  Lfidv  Clarinda 
took — in  all  the  teachings  of  Mr,  Reynolds. . ." 

The  girl  bounded  upon  her  chair  as  if  she 
had  been  stung. 

"  Oh,  my  foot !'' — cried  Madame. — "  Good 
Heavens !  Lady  Clarinda ! — ^your  sharp  cork 
heel  has  crushed  my  foot  to  pieces !" 

She  absolutely  writhed  with  the  pain. 

"  You  malicious  creature  ! — You  did  it  on 
purpose  I'^r— said  she  angrily. 

"  For  shame !  Clarinda,'' —  said  her  sister 
indignantly,  "  how  could  you ! — ^I  hope,  Ma- 
dame, you  are  not  much  hurt?"  —  for  she 
looked  quite  sick  with  pain — "Do,  pray, 
sir,"  to  Gerald,  "  ring  for  a  glass  of  water." 

"  Dear  Madame!" — cried  Miss  Hughes, 
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running  to  her;  "  She  will  faint ! — Open  the 
window — dear  Madame  ! — Which  foot  ? —  . . 
Let  me  take  off  your  slipper*^ — trying  to  dis- 
lodge Madame's  imprisoned  foot  from  the 
brocaded  slipper  into  which  it  was  squeezed. 

The  pain  she  suffered  from  having  it 
crushed  under  Lady  Clarinda's  heel,  when 
thus  pinched  up  and  confined,  was  really  in- 
tense ;  and  she  could  hardly  restrain  her  tears. 

Everybody  looked  shocked,  and  all  were 
engaged  about  her,  while  she  applied  her 
smelling-bottle,  and  made,  to  say  the  least — 
rather  more  of  it,  than  the  occasion  required. 

Clarinda  alone,  during  this  little  scene,  re- 
mained perfectly  unmoved,  leaning  back  in 
her  chair,  with  her  arms  on  her  lap,  twisting 
a  bit  of  paper  in  her  fingers ;  she  never  even 
once  looked  up. 

The  Countess  and  Madame  exchanged 
looks. 

Gerald  could  not  but  feel  shocked. 

Not  one  syllable  of  apology,  not  one 
word  of  regret,  did  the  young  lady  vouchsafe 
to  express.  She  continued  to  twist  the 
paper,  while  Madame  rose;  and  it  being  found 
impossible  for  her  to  put  her  foot  to  the 
ground,  a  footman  was  summoned  to  assist 
in  carrying  her  upstairs. 
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With  mingled  exclamatiaiis  of  pain  aud 
condolence,  and  all  the  oeretnoDy  of  a  senou$i 
accident — lifted  by  tlie  footman — assflsted' 
by  Miss  Hughes — and  followed  by  the  Count* 
ess,  she  was  helped  out  of  the  room  ;  Lady 
Clarinda  following  with  an  air  totally  uncon- 
cerned, 

"Was  this  right,  Lady  Clarinda?" — said 
Gerald,  as  she  passed  him,  where  he  stood  at 
the  door,  w^hich  he  had  opened. 

She  looked  in  his  face,  but  her  count 
nance  gave  no  answer  to  the  appeal;  and  the 
party  quitted  the  room. 

Let  no  person  so  fortunate  as  never  to 
have  seen  a  child  taken  en  grippCy  by  an  un- 
principled parent,  nurse,  or  governess,  think 
this  picture  overcharged.  The  biting  inuendo, 
the  wearying  persecution — the  daily  and  hour- 
ly acts  of  oppression — amounting,  too  fre- 
quently, to  positive  cruelty  —  perpetrated 
without  remorse  in  such  cases»  constitute  one 
of  the  most  perplexing  and  distressing  pages 
in  the  history  of  human  nature.  It  is,  alas ! 
an  evil  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  of  frequent 
occurrence,  even  in  this  our  day ;  when  cer- 
tainly every  form  of  domestic  injustice  is 
very  much  softened. 

The  tendency  in  those  who  have  the  care 
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of  children  to  unjust  favouritism  and  par- 
tiality on  the  one  hand,  may  be  understood, 
and  in  some  slight  degree,  perhaps,  palliated ; 
but  this  disposition  to  unreasonable  aversion 
is  as  unnatural  as  it  is  abominable ;  yet,  that 
it  is  not  very  uncommon, — abominable  and 
unnatural  as  it  is — the  history  of  too  many 
school-rooms,  and  too  many  nurseries,  would 
but  too  sadly  testify. 

The  very  hearts  of  parents  themselves,  I 
have  seen  blackened  by  this  hideous  tendency. 

Let  mothers  watch  over  their  own  feel- 
ings in  this  respect,  with  a  self-correction  the 
most  severe ....  and  let  them  be  especially 
watchful  over  the  slightest  symptom  of  this 
most  barbarous  injustice,  in  the  nurses  or  go- 
vernesses to  whom  their  children  are  com- 
mitted. Let  them  distrustfully  observe  their 
conduct  to  the  child  that  is  "  always  naughty!" 
— that  child,  perhaps  the  most  innocent, 
probably  the  most  interesting,  certainly  tlie 
most  to  be  pitied  of  the  flock  !  That  child 
is  altogether  misunderstood  and  mismanaged 
— or  she  is  the  victim  of  this  horrible  anti- 
pathy. The  peril  which  the  future  character 
of  the  unhappy  creature  incurs — to  say  no- 
thing of  the  total  wreck  of  childish  happi- 
ness,— is  but  faintly  imaged  in  this  imperfect 
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picture ;  * . .  a  far  more  impressive  hand  shcmW 
take  up  the  subject  than  that  of  the  writer  of 
this  little  tale;  who  even  in  his  own  limited 
experience,  has  felt  his  very  heart  sickea 
with  disgust  and  terror,  at  the  behaviour, 
even  of  parents,  under  the  influence  of  tJiii 
dreadful  perversion. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

It  was  tw,o  days  after  this  last  scene  in  the 
library  had  occurred,  that  Gerald  happened 
to  be  standing  in  the  conservatory  with  Mr. 
Green,  who  was  initiating  him  into  some  of 
the  mysteries  of  the  vegetable  kingdom. 

The  old  botanist  had  been  absent  some 
time,  so  that  Gerald  had  been  deprived  of  the 
only  tolerable  society  he  could  make  for  him- 
self in  the  house.  The  business  upon  which 
Mr.  Green  had  been  engaged  was  one  con- 
nected with  the  Earl's  passion  for  collecting 
natural  curiosities.  Gerald  was  delighted  to 
recover  the  old  man. 

The  conservatory  opened  out  of,  and  ter- 
minated a  small  drawing-room,  in  which 
Lord  Canham  was  sitting ;  buried  in  the  deep 
recesses  of  an  arm-chair,  and  totally  absorbed 
in  a  book  he  was  reading. 

The  door  opened  hastily,  and  the  rush 
of  silks  into  the  room  was  heard. 

"Canham !  Canham  !" — exclaimed  an  eager 
voice ;  "  dearest  Canham !  where  are  you  ? " — 
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It  was  the   Lady  Clarinda-     Slie  was 
her  usual  inorning  dress,  her  apron  oo,  scarf 
tied  lightlj  round  her  neck,  and  her  largtj 
gipsy  hat  in  her  band. 

"  Here!"  said  the  boy. 

"  Ohj  there  yon  are  [ — Up  to  the  ears  ial 
red  nioroccoj  and  reading;  but  throw  away] 
that  abominable  book,  and  say — oh !  say-^1 
what  shall  we — shall  we  do?'' — 

"  Why  do  you  take  my  book  away  frot 
me  in  that  hurry,  Clarinda?"  said  he,  rather 
crossly. 

"Olij  don't  be  gruff!  you  naughty  — 
naughty  boy !  I  am  out  of  my  cage,  don't 
you  see  ?  I  am  at  liberty  for  a  whole- 
whole  morning!"  cried  she  in  a  voice  of 
rapture.  •*  Anna  is  gone  out  with  my  father 
to  pay  visits  —  and  by  good  fortune  inex- 
pressible— Madame  finds  her  foot  so  bad  that 
she  breakfasts  in  bed,  and  lies  up — interesting 
victim,  for  the  whole  day  ; — and  so  has  turned 

me  over  to  that  abominable  Hughes  ; but 

thank  goodness !  I  can  always  manage 
Hughes — I  can  dispose  of  her  at  any  time ; 
it's  only  flummering  her  about  Powel,  and 
letting  her  slip  down  the  back  stairs,  and  out 
they  are  for  a  walk. . .  .Madame  thinks  us 
safe  shut  up  together,  and  Hughes  is  off  in  a 
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twinkling.  She  dare  not  tell  of  me,  lest  I 
should  tell  of  her — . .  .Oh  !  I  have  the  lovely 
Hughes  in  excellent  order !  So  they  are  all 
out  of  the  way,  and  here  am  I,  free  as  a  bird, 
for  three  or  four  whole  hours —  ...  So  come, 
come,  dearest  Canham  !  Do  not  let  us  lose  a 
moment." 

"  Well,"  said  Canham ;  "  what  shall  we 
do?" 

"  Oh !  anything — where  are  all'  the  dogs  ? 
— Let  us  go  and  have  a  famous  romp  with  the 
darling  fellows.  Where  is  Nero  ? — Where  is 
Pompey  ?  . . .  I  have  not  seen  their  dear,  big, 
surlv  faces  these  three  weeks.  Madame 
keeps  me  closer  than  ever — I  have  not  had 
a  breath  of  sweet  air,  or  one  jump  or  spring 
for  ages...  Oh!  let  us  go  into  the  woods 
sweet,  dear  Canham ! — let  us  go  through  the 
woods,  to  the  vale  of  Eden. .  .to  that  delicious 
water-fall. — Do  !  do !  dearest  Canham  ;  .  .  .  . 
only  look,  what  a  day  ! — Ah  !"  flying  to  Mr. 
Green,  whom  she  now  perceived  in  the  con- 
servatory ;  "  are  you  come  back  ? — you  dear, 
sweet  old  man." 

Then  seeing  Gerald  following,  she  stopped, 
coloured,  and  made  a  low  curtsy;  but  re- 
covering her  spirits  in  a  moment,  she  clasped 
her  delicate  hands  round  the  old  man's  arm. 
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and   continued— joy    animating    every    fea- 
ture :  M 

*' And  eo  you  are  come  back  safe,  my  de*^ 
friend — ^my  dear  old  Mr.  Greon ! — And  where 
have  you  been,  and  what  wonders  have  yoa 
met  with  ? — and  how  many  monsters^  and  how 
many  bones  .  .  .  and  how  many  cracked  tea- 
pots, and  how  many  nisty  nails  have  you 
brought  back? — Oh,  you  will  tell  me  about 
all  these  wonders  in  your  own  good  time 
won^'t  you  ?■ — my  dearest  Mr,  Green  !  '* 

"  Ay,  to  be  sure,  my  pretty  lady  !''  pressiiti 
her  little  clasping  hands  to  his  side,  and 
looking  down  with  an  old  man's  love, — that 
love,  the  sweetest,  purest,  tenderegt,  most 
touching  of  all  loves.  —  "And  how  has  it 
been  with  you  whilst  I  have  been  away  ?'* 

"  Bad  and  bad  ! — ^Worse  and  worse !  .  .  . . 
Ever  since  that  day,  when  you  spoke  for  me, 
— dear  good  old  man — to  my  father, .  .  .  that 
abominable,  detestable  Madame  has  been 
worse  than  ever.  I  knew  it  would  be  so. — ^I 
always  told  you  to  say  nothing. — It 's  no  use ; 
you  should  do  as  I  do,  crouch,  and  be  silent 
....  And  oh  !  when  you  are  free,** — spring- 
ing as  if  she  would  spring  to  the  very  ceiling, 
"  spread  your  joyous  wings  and  defy  them 
all!"— 
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"  But  what's  the  matter  with  Madame  ?" 

"  She  is  laid  up  with  a  bad  foot,"  looking 
askance  at  Grerald,  and  whispering, — "  oh  ! 
such  a  bad  foot ! — How  could  she  get  it,  do 
you  think  ? — It 's  dreadfully  bad,  she  says  ; 
— a  sad  business,  isn't  it  ?" 

•*  And  so,  dear  old  man,*'  continued  she, 
**  I  have  nothing  on  earth  to  do  but  chatter 
to  you,  and  play  with  Canham — dear  fellow  ! 
— There  he  comes  with  all  his  dogs. — ^To  the 
woods!  —  to  the  woods! — And  if  Hughes 
comes  in,  trust  her  for  telling  this  to  Ma- 
dame." .... 

She  sprang  out  of  the  conservatory  win- 
dow upon  the  lawn ;  and  there  might  be  seen 
brother  and  sister,  with  half  a  dozen  dogs, 
great  and  small,  Lady  Clarinda  shouting  and 
screaming  for  joy;  while  the  dogs  howled 
and  cried^ — and  Canham,  with  whip  in  hand, 
vainly  essayed  to  keep  matters  a  little  in 
order. 

They  soon  struck  into  a  walk  which  led 
into  the  woods,  and  were  lost  amidst  the 
branches  of  the  trees,  now  glancing  bright 
under  a  fine  summer  sun. 

Gerald  stood,  pensive  and  grave. — Mr. 
Green  looked  at  him  anxiously  and  wist- 
fully. 
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"I  am  afraid,  good  young  Mr.  James,  tod 
think  all  this  very  wrong," — said  be,  timidly* 

'*  Very  wrong,  indeed  I  do-*' — 

The  old  man  made  no  answer,  but  turned 
aside  to  buey  himself  with  a  plant  that  stood 
in  the  conservatory  beaide  him  ;  it  was  burst- 
ing into  flower;  but  the  rich  blossoms  and 
delicate  leaves  were  crushed  and  drooping, 
and  the  branches  all  twisted  and  distorted. 

The  old  man  was  endeavouring  to  remedy 
the  awkward  and  unnatural  position  of  the 
branches,  and  lifting  up  the  beautiful  drooj*- 
ing  flowers  ;   but  it  would  not  do. 

"  Quite  spoiled !"  said  he. — "  You  see  how 
it  is — they  have  chilled  it  with  the  cold,  .... 
and  they  have  cramped  it  by  keeping  it  in 
the  pits  where  it  had  not  room  to  expand. — 
It  is  the  very  luxuriance,  you  see,  good  young 
sir, — its  very  luxuriance  it  is  which  has  de- 
stroyed it.  . .  .  What  a  fair  tree ! — ^What  a 
promise  of  fair  blossom ! — all  ruined  !".... 

After  a  pause,  he  continued,  as  if  speaking 
to  himself, — 

"  No,  no !  their  Creator  does  not  mean  it 
so  ; — He  means  that  these  young  and  bloom- 
ing things  should  wanton  in  his  sweet  air — 
and  bathe  in  his  bright  sunbeams, — ^and  sport 
like  the  creatures  of  the  element,  waving 
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their  fsir  arms  to  the  soft  western  breeze. 
....  His  zephyrs,  sir.  ....  He  never  meant 
these  sweet  young  things  to  be  shut  up  in 
pits,  sir.** — 

Gerald  sighed. 

It  was  now  some  time  since  he  had  begun 
to  feel  the  sincerest  pity  for  the  interesting 
young  creature  they  were  both  thinking  of : 
deeply  had  he  lamented  the  life  of  unnatural 
privation  which  she  was  doomed  to  endure ; 
fer  more  deeply  did  he  grieve  over  the  effect 
which  it  was  too  plainly  beginning  to  pro- 
duce upon  her  heart. 

"  But,  sir,"  said  the  old  man,  "  let  us  go 
after  them. — These  poor,  careless  children 
will  wander  so  far  before  they  think  about  it 
....  and  my  Lord  will,  maybe,  be  back, — 
and  he  has  forbidden  her  ever  to  stir  without 
a  governess,  —  and  maybe,  he  will  be  dread- 
fully angry,  and  the  fond,  thoughtless  child 

will  be  so  scolded It 's  only  being  out 

alone  with  her  poor  brother ! — ^but  they  make 

a  great  sin  even  of  that  here Let  us 

follow  them,  and  persuade  her  to  come  back 
in  less  than  an  hour's  time.  —  My  Lord  may 
be  home  again ;  and  that  Madame  is  so  se- 
vere.*' .... 

Gerald  readily  consented,  quite  as  much 
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concerned  and  uneasy  as   the  old  botanist, 
though  from  more  mixed  motives  and  feel-j 
inge.  ' 

They  followed  the  path  ;  it  led  into  a 
Bweet  copsy  wood  of  oak  and  mountain  ash, 
honeysuckles  and  wild  rosea^  all  in  tangled 
brakes  and  thickets ;  the  wild  flowers  ena^ 
melled  the  ground  beneath,  the  blue  skyj 
hung  its  clear  crystal  vault  above^  in  which 
a  hawk  was  at  this  moment  slowly  soaring, 
— It  was  a  bright^  beautiful  summer  day. 

They  walked  some  way,  for  the  paths  oi 
the  wood  crossed  and  intersected  each  other- 
At  last  they  came  to  the  head  of  a  little  green 
valley,  watered  by  a  stream,  which  sprang  in 
a  natural  fountain  from  a  moes-covered  rock : 
th^  rock  was  covered  with  yellow  broom,  and 
shaded  by  a  group  of  noble  oak  and  ash 
trees.     Here  they  found  the  children. 

The  boy  was  lying  listlessly  upon  the 
grass,  between  two  enormous  dog8»  that  lay 
on  the  turf  on  either  side  of  him;  one  aim 
was  thrown  over  each  rough  neck,  as  he  lay 
stretched  at  full  length, — ^his  head  cast  back- 
wards— gazing  upwards  into  the  sky.  The 
girl  was  hanging  among  the  rocks,  half 
buried  in  the  golden  broom  and  fbz-glove 
— ^gathering  flowers   and  humming  a  sweet 
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low  song,  in  a  voice  wildly,  but  deliciously 
rich  and  fall. 

Mr.  Green  laid  his  hand  on  Gerald's  arm 
and  arrested  his  further  progress,  whispering 
earnestly — '*  Let  them  be  a  moment;  let 
them   be — ^good  Mr.  Gerald — ^poor  things! 

let  them  be See!  she  is  gathering 

flowers — she  loves  them,  sir — she  loves  all 
the  beautiful  works  of  Him  J* .... 

The  girl  now  joined  her  brother.  She  had 
a  huge  bunch  of  flowers  in  her  hand,  and 
she  sat,  or  rather  half  lay  down  upon  the 
grass, — almost  burying  herself  in  the  curling 
white  hair  of  Pompey  the  Great, — ^while  she 
examined  her  nosegay  of  flowers. 

•*  See,  good  sir !"  whispered  the  old  botan- 
ist, excited  by  the  sight,  "  she  is  studying 

them She  has  got  one  there  which  she 

knows  nothing  about — I  must  tell  her  all 
about  it — Shall  we  discover  ourselves  to  the 
poor  things,  sir  ? " — 

And  so  saying,  he  tottered  forward,  fol- 
lowed by  Gerald — but  they  were  nearly  close 
upon  them  before  they  were  perceived  by 
the  young  wanderers ;  the  boy  was  in  a  sort 
of  dreamy  dose,  and  the  girl  peering  into 
the  golden  blossom  of  the  broom.  "  How 
beautiful  it  is,  Canham — ^the  richest  Indian 
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gold  never  was  so  rich  as  this — what  a  deli 
ous  colour ! — and  how  lovely  the  thick,  wild 
branches!"  —  raising  her  head  —  she  gave  a 
little  cry — and  then,  perceiving  who  it  was 
that  stood  nearly  close  beside  her,  she  sprang 
eagerly  up,  crying — 

**  Dear,  dear  old  Mr.  Green,  it  is  onl; 
you — Oh,  sit  down — sit  down ;  such  a  h 
venly  day — and  look,  what  a  heap  of  flowers! 
— sit  down  here"^ — tearing  off,  impetuausly^ 
the  silk  scarf  that  was  tied  round  her  nee 
and  rumpling  it  up  into  a  heap — "Here,  this 
will  make  you  a  cushion — and  do  tell  me." 
....  But  when  she  saw  Grerald  she  stopped, 
and  looked  at  him  with  a  certain  suspicions 
enmity — her  hands  feU»  she  seemed  to  forget 
her  flowers,  and  turned  and  looked  at  Can- 
ham. 

He  had  turned  his  eyes,  but  had  not 
moved — he  answered  her  appeal  by — "  You 
need  not  be  afraid  of  James,  Clarinda — ^he's 
an  honest  fellow" — then  getting  up  from  be- 
tween his  two  dogs,  who  rose  on  both  sides  of 
him,  stretching  and  pawing  with  their  huge 
limbs — covered  with  masses  of  rich,  curling 
and  fringing  hair — ^and  shaking  their  noble 
heads  and  long  ears — ^he  approached  Gerald, 
and  stretching  out  his  hand,  said,  **  You  are 
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s  friend,  sir.  .  .  .  Clarinda, — Gerald  James  is  a 
true  man.*' — 

"  I  am  a  true  man,  my  Lord,  said  Gerald — 
you  do  me  only  justice  there ;  but  as  a  true 
man — ^  •  •  .  • 

"  Oh,  none  of  your  preaching  now,  my 
good  fellow,"  said  the  boy — "  you  may  preach 
to  me  at  your  leisure— but  don't  bother  Cla- 
rinda — she  sAaU  have  her  liberty  for  an  hour 
— and  enjoy  it  too.  /  choose  she  should, 
and  that's  enough  for  you — and  ought  to  be 

enough  for  any  of  them The  time  may 

come  when  that  cursed  old  hag  may  know 
this — in  the  meantime  she's  laid  by  the  foot 
for  once. — Did  you  ever  hear  the  fable  of  the 
Lion  and  the  Gnat  ?  .  .  .  •  James  Reynolds 
taught  us  that  at  least — did  he  not,  Cla- 
rinda?" 

The  girl  exchanged  a  meaning  and  bitter 
smile. 

"  It  is  not  my  business,  perhaps,"  said 
Gerald,  gravely  seating  himself  upon  the 
grass,  where  Canham  had  already  resumed 
his  place,  now,  however,  sitting  up,  but  with 
his  arms  still  twined  round  his  crouching 
dogs — "  It  is  not  my  business,  certainly,  to 
preach,  as  your  lordship  calls  it,  to  the  Lady 
Clarinda  —  ....  and  yet  to   one  who  has 
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been  taught  as  I  have  been — there  is  some- 
thing in  what  I  hare  beard  and  seen  this 
morning,  that  giyes  me  great  pain/' 

Mr,  Green  and  the  Lady  Clarinda  were 
sitting   close  hj,  but   occupied   with   their] 
flowers  —  and  he  was  saying  — 

**Aiid  this  delicate,  twisting,  soft  thing, 
....  with  its  small  winged  leaves,  and  itgi 
pale  green  tendrils — and  its  racemes  of  white, 
clustering  microscopic  flowers — has,  after  all 
—see,  a  iructification  resembling  unto  the 
butteifly  form;  .  •  ,  •  and  yet,  in  the  position 
of  its  chiyes,  they  being  not  united  into  one 
brotherhood,  or  rather  two-— it  shews,  that 
nature  is  beginning  through  this  yariation,  as 
it  were,  to  link  the  butterfly  to  another  order. 
....  For  nature,  Lady  Clarinda^  worketh  not 
in  an  abrupt  and  chance-like  manner-*-She 
hath  a  grand,  scientific  plan,  so  to  speak  .... 
we  are  searching,  as  it  were — ^not,  mark  me 
— to  link  together  an  arbitrary  arrangement 
of  our  own  yain  inyention ;  but  to  search  out, 
and  to  display  that  system  which  she  hath 
herself  laid  down  ....  to  unite  what  appears 
at  first  a  wild  and  rich  confusion,  in  her  own 
grand,  proportioned  unity  or  whole. — So,  as  I 
was  pointing  out,  this  little  plant ....  insig- 
nificant some  might  call  it,  but  we  will  not 
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call  it  80, .  •  •  •  for  it  is  a  lovelj  ornament — 
see  where  it  hangeth  in  delicate  profusion, 
over  the  fiedlen  pillar  of  that  lordly  pine — 
....  Well,  what  was  I  saying — we  call  it 
FumariaclamcuhUa. — You  will  remember  the 
name,  ....  for  names,  dry  as  they  are,  are 
the  seeds  of  knowledge — Seeds  are  dry  un- 
interesting things,  but  they  are  the  germs  of 
a  living  harvest You  will  also  remem- 
ber the  plant,  for  that  is  knowledge  itself,  do 
you  see. — Knowledge  imprinted  on  the  pages 
of  the  imagination — ....  that  master-faculty 
which  taketh  in  rich  treasures,  and  hoardeth 
them  in  gorgeous  picture— thence  furnishing 
forth  food,  as  it  were,  to  the  Wisdom  .... 
the  soul  —  the  hidden  thing  of  God —  ...  * 
the  divine  part  of  us.  Lady  Clarinda." 

The  girl  sat,  her  eyes  fixed  upon  the  old 
man  in  mute  and  breathless  attention,  as  he 
concluded. . .  .  .  "  Yes,"  —  with  a  sigh,  the 
deep  inspiration  of  one  happy  and  satisfied, 
was  all  she  said,  while  she  took  the  pretty 
plant  and  examined  it  attentively. 

"  —  But  there  is  a  nobler  part  still,  Lady 
Clarinda,"  ....  Gerald  now  began.  But  she 
did  not  look  at  him ;  she  continued  to  exa- 
mine her  plant. 

"  .  .  .  .  There  is  yet  a  nobler  part  of  being 
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than  tlie  divine  and  godlike  reason — There  is 
that  within  us  which  draws  us  yet  nearer  to 
the  Great  Fountain  of  all  things,  than  even 
our  reason — there  is  our  heart —  .  <  .  .  there 
is  our  moral  being.  —  While  we  open  and 
strengthen  our  reasoning  powers^  shall  we 
neglect  our  moral  being? — Shall  we  suffer 
the  heart  to  be  tarnished  with  revenge,  or 
deceit,  or — "  ,  *  ,  , 

She  lifted  up  her  head,  looked  earnestly 
at  him,  and  so  did  Canham. 

He  went  on  after  a  moment's  hesitation  : 

"  ,  *  ,  .  Or  shall  we  tempt  others  to  do 
wrong,  and  corrupt  our  own  imture,  by  min-' 
gling  with  the  corruptions  and  abetting  the 
vices  of  others — ^to  forward  our  own  purpose 
— ^however  innocent  ?'* 

Neither  of  them  spoke  a  word ;  but  their 
bright  blue  eyes,  the  only  thing  of  colour  or 
animation  in  their  two  sickly  countenances, 
were  fixed  upon  him. 

"  Then  you  think  it  was  wrong  for  me  to 
come  out  here,  sir?" — at  last  said  Clarinda. 

"  I  think  it  wrong  by  such  means,''  lie  re- 
plied. 

She  stooped  down  to  take  up  her  gipsy 
hat,  which  was  thrown  upon  the  grass ;  and 
tying  it  under  her  chin  with  one  of  those 
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quick,  decisive  movements,  which  even  in 
trifles  betray  the  hidden  energy  of  the  cha- 
racter. .... 

"  If  it  is  wrong,  I  will  go  away — I  will 
not  do  it  again'' —  ....  but  as  she  spoke, 
she  looked  wistfully  round  her,  and  her  looks 
seemed  to  say :  '*  Sweet,  lovely,  dewy,  glit- 
tering woods, — sweet  flowers,-H3weet  waters, 
— how  shall  I  part  with  you?" 

"  You  are  not  going,  Clarinda,'' — said  the 
boy,  springing  up,  and  pushing  back  Gerald, 
who  stood  in  his  way, — "  you  are  not  going  ? 
— I  order  you  to  stay. —  .  .  .  You  are  not 
going  to  that  abominable  prison,  because 
James,  here,  talks  like  a  Methodist.  —  Sit 
down  by  me,  and  let  him  take  sides  with  the 
strongest,  if  he  will.  I  feel  for  the  weak, 
....  I  abhor  tyrants ;  and  by  force  or  fraud 

—  ....  Hold  your  tongue,  James,  I  tell  you 

—  ....  I  thought  you  would  have  been  on 
that  side  too,'' — ^added  he  reproachfully. 

«  Side  !'  said  Gerald ;— "  who  talks  of 
sides?" 

"  I  do," — said  the  boy ;  "  for  we  are  split 
into  sides ;  ....  on  one  side  there  is  a  care- 
less father,  a  violent  domineering  sister;  a 
vile,  iron-hearted  vain,  painted  tyrant  of  a 
Frenchwoman,  —  and  a  vulgar,   low,   intri- 
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gning,  vicious  fool^with  a  whole  mob  of 
corrupt,  dastardly  flatterers  behind  them; 
•  .  ,  .  on  the  other,  two  helpless,  innocent 
children,  and  a  poor  helpless  old  botanist.— 
I  thought  you  were  of  a  kind  to  take  sid^ 
with  the  weak, — aud  not  to  mind  your  p^s 
and  q's,  and  keep  to  the  strongs — as  all  the 
rest  do ; —  ,  ,  *  .  But  I  did  you  injustice,  Mr. 
Tutor." 

*'  You  did  me  no  injustice,  Lord  Canham, 
when  you  thought  that  I  took  the  deepest 
interest  in  your  welfare. — You  know  that  I 
do  not  deserve  your  unjust  and  passionate 
accusations  ....  you  know  I  am  not  of  the 
sort  that  you  describe  ....  But  I  do  not  call 
it  shewing  interest  in  any  one's  wel&rei  to 
see  them  going  wrong  and  not  to  tell  them 
so. — For  myself,  Lord  Canham,  I  would  ra* 
ther  see  you  and  Lady  Glarinda  do  right, 
than  be  happy, — I  would  rather  see  you  resist 
the  temptations  to  do  wrong,  which  surround 
you —  ....  and  preserve  the  nobility  and 
purity  of  your  ovra  hearts — even,  than  see 
you  happy.'' — 

**  Would  you  ?  "—said  Clarinda,  eagerly 
stepping  fonrard;  "then  we  wilL — Yes,** 
cried  she,  while  her  countenance  kindle4 
"I  understand  what  you  mean : 
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*' '  'Tis  nobler  fiur,  yea,  nobler  to  endure  than  to  contest ; 
That  eneigy — ^that  passive  energy — that  force  subdued, 
Compressed  around  its  centre,  the  great  soul, 
Feeds,  as  it  were,  the  spring  of  moral  being.* 

"  Yes,  I  see  it ;  I  was  revengeful  to  Ma- 
dame.— I  hurt  her  foot  on  purpose ;  but  I  did 
not  mean  to  hurt  it  as  I  have  done.  Yet^  how 
I  have  secretly  rejoiced  in  the  pain  she  has 
suffered!  ....  And  that  vile,  deceitful 
Hughes^ — I  have  encouraged  her  deceit,  be- 
cause while  she  walks  with  Powel  and  lies  to 
Madame,  I  get  away  to  my  Canham — but  I 
thank  you,  Mr.  James;  ....  I  see  the  truth 
of  it ;  I  thank  you  for  telling  me  the  truth. 
Come,  Canham,  let  us  go  home.'' 

He  said  nothing,  but  rising  slowly  and 
sulkily,  prepared  to  follow  Lady  Clarinda, 
who  walked  quickly  away. 

Poor  Mr.  Green,  as  great  a  sinner  as 
either  of  the  young  ones,  sighed  heavily,  and 
followed  after,  looking  sadly  ashamed  of 
himself;  while  Gerald  remained  where  he 
was,  in  bitter  regret  at  the  part  he  had 
thought  it  right  to  assume ;  in  admiration  of 
these  two  ingenuous  natures ;  in  melancholy 
rumination  on  their  fate^  and  in  vain  endea- 
vours to  discover  some  means  of  remedying 
the  evils  under  which  they  suffered.  They 
had  not  ended  here. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

Laby  Clarinda,  vehement  in  all  her  feel- 
ingSj  once  awakened  to  a  sense  of  the  con* 
temptible  nature  of  the  duplicity  which  she 
was  practising,  adopted,  without  hesitation, 
that  clear,  undisguised  mode  of  action, 
which  was  indeed  the  true  characteristic  of 
one,  naturally  so  sincere  and  truthful  as  she 
was. 

The  timid  old  botanist,  hobbling  after  her 
as  she  walked  hastily  on,  followed  by  the 
lagging  and  lingering  Canham,  kept  puffing 
and  fretting  as  much  as  he  was  ever  known 
to  fret ;  but  he  could  not  overtake  her. 

"  Dear  Lady  Clarinda  !  do  stop  one  little 
moment,  dear  child !  . . .  .  Pray,  Lady  Cla-^ 
rinda !....!  cannot — ^I  am  out  of  breath  — ^ 

She  stopped,  turned  round  with  an  im« 
patient  gesture,  and  waited  till  her  old  friend, 
gasping  for  breath,  at  last  reached  the  spot 
where  she  stood. 

"  Dear  me ! — well — oh,  my  breath ! .  .  . . 
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But,  dear  Lady  Clarinda,  that  way  leads  to 
the  front  door— and  my  lord  and  your  sister, 
maybe,  will  be  coming  back.  Come  in, 
dear,  my  way  with  my  pass-key,  ....  into 
the  library,  and  so  up  your  own  private  stairs, 
and  nobody  will  be  the  wiser." 

"  No,"  said  she,  "  I  shall  go  in  at  the 
front  door.'" 

**  Nay,  but  then — lackaday !  If  my  lord 
should  come  home,  dear  child,  what  a  noise 
Madame  ....  only  think,  Madame  and  your 
sister — and  may  be  ...  •  better  come  in  my 
way." 

'*  He  despises  deceit  and  abhors  duplicity, 
— he  thinks  me  mean,  cowardly,  deceitful, — 
he  shall  see  that  I  will  be  so  no  more. — 
....  No,  I  will  go  in  at  the  front  door. — Let 
father  come  home ;  I  have  disobeyed  and 
deceived  him, — he  shall  see  that  I  will 
never  attempt  to  deceive  him  again.'' 

And  she  continued  her  impetuous  pro- 
gress. The  poor  old  man  looked  after  her — 
his  dim  blue  eye  filled  with  a  mixture  of 
pity  and  admiration,  following  her  — as, 
swiftly,  yet  with  a  certain  air  of  generous 
dignity  which  was  new  in  her,  she  threaded 
the  tangled  wilderness  till  she  was  lost  to 
his  sight. 
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Canbam,  sulky  and  uiiconvinced*  came 
lagging  idly  along ;  at  times  talking  to  and 
caressing  his  dogs^ — at  others,  moodily  kick- 
ing the  pebbles  before  him;  his  hands  in  hii 
pockets,  his  eyes  on  the  ground.  M 

Clarinda  had  now  reached  the  graTel  roa^ 
ia  front  of  the  house,  and  was  slowly  ascend- 
ing the  Perron,  or  high  flight  of  stone  steps, 
leading  to  the  grand  entrance  —  when  the 
measured  tramp  of  the  four  heavy^  long- 
tailed,  black  horses  was  heard,  and  her  fa- 
ther's splendid  carriage  appeared,  advancing, 
at  a  pretty  round  pace,  up  the  avenue.  Still 
she  might  have  escaped  detection,  would  she 
have  precipitated  her  steps  but  a  very  little. 
She  did  the  reverse,  — she  lingered,  and  the 
carriage  advanced. 

''  Who  is  that  standing  on  the  steps  V  said 
the  Earl  to  his  daughter. 

The  Countess  looked  out  of  the  window 
for  a  few  moments.  —  "It  is  Clarinda»  I 
declare.'' 

"Clarinda!  and  alone!" — said  the  Earl, 
looking  displeased.  "  Very  negligent  on  the 
part  of  Madame !" 

"Oh,  poor  Madame —  ....'' 

"  I  thought,"  said  the  Earl,  beginning  to 
warm,  "  that  since  that  cursed  affiur  of  Bey- 
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nolds,  I  had  given  positive  orders  to  Ma- 
dame never  to  allow  her  to  leave  the  house 

without  her  governess Very  extraor- 

dinary  all  this;  in  my  opinion  !  '^ 

^'Alas!  poor  Madame  T  said  the  sister, 
**  how  can  she  help  it  ? — She  has  been  con- 
fined to  the  sofa  by  a  hurt  Clarinda,  acci^ 
dentally,  gave  her  two  days  ago, — and  I'll 
^i^gago  that  Clarinda  has  taken  advantage  of 
this  to  make  one  of  her  escapades " 

'* Escapades!  —  What  do  you  mean?  — 
There  was  Hughes  at  least  to  look  after 
her." 

Now  what  was  the  feeling — what  could 
be  the  temptation,  which  instigated  the  sister 
to  make  the  reply  she  did  to  this  ?  Sisters 
do  not  take  sisters  en  grippe :  that  detestable 
feeling  is  an  attribute  only  of  those  who  are 
exercising  legitimate  authority.  What  is 
it  that  sets  sisters  against  sisters  ?  Which 
blackens  and  corrupts  all  the  tender  springs 
of  sisterly  love?  ....  Envy  and  jealousy  ! — 
Yes,  this  beautiful,  this  rich,  this  titled  young 
lady,  more  wicked  and  more  selfish  than  the 
rich  man  in  the  affecting  fable  of  Scripture, 
envied  the  poor  Clarinda  her  sole  possession 
— to  her,  as  that  of  the  poor  man's  lamb .... 
the  love  and  interest  her  misfortunes  inspired. 
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— It  was  wormwood  to  tins  haughty  and  itn- 
perious  spirit ;  rendered  only  the  more  arrtv 
gant  by  all  her  gifts^  to  feel,  that  by  some 
strange  fatality,  every  one  loved  the  despised 
Clarinda,— even  her  very  father,  with  all  his 
severity  ,  -  .  -  loved  her,  she  was  persuaded, 
better  than  he  did  herself.  There  mingled 
with  all  this,  that  unhappy  feeling,  which 
too  often  divides  the  children  of  different 
mothers,  with  a  something  almost  approach- 
ing to  hatred.  All  the  vulgar,  ill-judged  in- 
sinuations with  which  dependants  are  prone 
to  poison  the  minds  of  children  under  such 
circumstances,  had  had  their  full  effect  upon 
the  irritable  and  ill- regulated  temper  of  this 
haughty  young  lady. 

The  mother  of  Clarinda,  a  weak  womaii, 
had,  while  she  lived,  given  way,  unrestrain- 
edly, to  her  passionate  love  for  her  own  chil- 
dren ;  careless  and  unobservant  of  the  deso- 
late feelings  of  the  motherless  girl.  Her 
little  ones  had  been  flattered,  caressed,  and 
brought  forward, — ^while  the  young  Countess, 
with  all  her  numerous,  just  claims— and  her 
innumerable,  arrogated  ones, — to  notice,  had 
found  herself  too  often  overlooked  and  ne- 
glected. This  happened,  it  is  true,  years 
ago,  and  in  childhood ;  but  there  are  charac- 
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ters  to  whom  revenge  seems  natural;  in 
whose  hearts  a  wound  of  this  sort  never 
heals,  but  often  rankles  and  festers  for  life. 

It  was  all  these  feelings  imited  in  a  cha- 
racter, fiery  and  passionate,  yet  radically 
cold,  imperious,  and  overbearing, — one  with- 
out the  slightest  notion  of  the  duty  of  self- 
examination,  or  self-restraint  —  a  character 
which  from  the  proud  coldness  of  her  own 
mother,  the  careless  indolence  of  her  step- 
mother, and  the  culpable  negligence  shewn 
by  the  Earl  to  all  his  duties — had  never  re- 
ceived the  slightest  right  direction :  it  was 
this  terrible  darkness  and  hardness  of  heart, 
joined  to  a  secret  envy,  which  produced 
speeches  such  as  the  following,  in  answer  to 
her  father. 

^*  There  was  Hughes,  at  least,  to  attend 
upon  her,'*  said  the  EarL 

"  Depend  upon  it,  my  lord,  she  has  learnt 
to  be  more  than  a  match  for  Hughes  —  and 

to  indulge  her  love  of  liberty Who  her 

companions  are,  I  can't  pretend  to  say  —  or 
where  she  got  her  plebeian  tastes, —  but  I 
hope  to  goodness  we  shan't  have  her  marry- 
ing the  footman." 

"  Why,  what  the  d — 1  do  you  mean  ?'' 
cried  the  Earl,  kindling. 
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"Oh,  nothing,  nothing!  —  Pray,  my  lor 
don't  be  80  wann.** 

"  But  I  will  be  warm — I  will  be  warm - 
.  .  .  ,  I  Insist  upon  kuowing  what  you  meanJ 

"  Oh,  the  leas  said  the  better,"  said  she 
a3  she  stooped  down,  to  arrange  the  lace  oi 
her  cloak,  which  had  become  entangled  ii 
her  large  green  fan. 

"  The  less  said   is  not  the  better^ — You 
know  something,  you  suspect  something 
What  do  you  mean? — I  insist  upon  kno^ 
ing  what  you  mean/' 

"  Oh,  really  —  but  since  that  affair  of 
ReynoldX  one  does  not  know  what  to  think 
....  —  only  I  hope  there  is  no  new,  low 
amour  upon  the  carpet/' 

**  Low  amour!" — exclaimed  the  passionate 
old  man,  now  completely  aroused, — ^**Bnt  by 

all  the "  uttering  a  horrid  imprecation, 

^  curse  me,  if  I  do  not  get  that  out  of  her.** 

The  horses  stopped,  as  the  Earl  furiously 
banged  down  the  glass — the  next  moment 
he  was  out  of  the  carriage,  and  stumbling 
and  hurrying,  as  fiaust  as  his  gout  would  per* 
mit  him,  up  the  Perron, 

The  Countess  descended  more  leisurely, 
and  sauntered  up  the  steps,  humming  an  air ; 
and  turning,  from  time  to  time,  to  look  at 
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the  beaatifiil  view  stretched  beneath  her 
feet. — How  calm  looked  that  lovely  land- 
scape on  this  summer  day — how  cool  and 
translucent  the  peaceful  bosom  of  the 
waters,  which  spread  in  crystal  beneath 
the  trees! 

Alas !  what  a  contrast  to  the  stormy  pas- 
sions of  the  violent  and  undisceming  father, 
as  he  panted  up  the  steps,  and  gained  the 
terrace  or  balcony  above,  on  which  his  un- 
happy daughter  was  standing — endeavouring 
to  throw  up  the  sash  of  one  of  the  large 
windows  which  led  into  the  saloon  ! 

His  temper  was  not  improved  by  the  pro- 
cess of  hurrying  up  the  steps,  this  burning 
day :  he  was  very  hot,  and  very  much  out  of 
breath ;  all  which  added  to  the  violent  irri- 
tation with  which,  seizing  her  by  the  arm, 
he  shook  the  poor  young  creature  roughly, 
crying  out, 

*•  How  now,  you  baggage! — Where  have 
you  been,  and  what  are  you  about — " 

The  girl  coloured,  started,  looked  ex- 
ceedingly frightened,  and  continued,  with 
trembling  hands,  her  endeavours  to  open  the 
window. 

"  Only,  only " 

"  Only !  only  ! — ^how  now  ?"....  shaking 
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her  again  by  the  ann,  which  he  grasped  sdl 
roughly  that  her  delicate  0esh  quivered  with  I 
pain*   "  How  now  I-^"  his  passion  increasing^^ 
with  its  exercise,  "  hoAF  now  !",,,.  shaking 
her  again,  "  No  answer ?^ — Where  have  yoti 
been,  and  who  have  you  been  with  ? — . 
I  '11  have  no  gadding,  I  say,  aa  if  you  were  a  j 
housemaid   seeking   her   sweetheart — Yot 
sweetheart  *8  gone,  thank  goodness — and  T 
advise  you  not  to  be  looking  for  another"  , .  * 

At  this  most  unjust  and  undeserved 
sinuation,  the  girl    coloured   furiously,    and 
lifted  a  rebellious  and  indignant  eye, 

"  Ay,  I  know  very  well  what  that  means 
— you  would  disobey  me,  if  you  dared — . . .  - 
But  mark  me  well,  miss — you  are  a  nasty, 
impudent,  disobedient  puss,  you  are.  .  .  •  i  I 
know  it;  ay,  ay,  I  hear  of  your  tricks  — 
And  hark  you,  miss,  did  I  not  forbid  you 
to  go  out  without  your  governess? — Don't 
I  know  you  are  not  to  be  trusted,  you 
impudent  thing,  you?  —  And  mind  me,*^ 
shaking  her  again,  **  if  I  catch  you  out  again, 
I'll  punish,  you  ....  I'll  have  no  footmen 
loves  in  my  family — I  have  learnt  to  take 
care  of  that,  at  least — so  let  me  catch  you 
at  such  mad  tricks  again — ^and  if  your  own 
room  can't  hold  you,  we'll  find  a  cell  in 
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Bedlam  shall. — Your  dear  Reynolds  is  far 
enough  off,  and  1 41 " 

But  at  this  fatal  name,  as  if  stung  to 
the  very  quick,  the  unhappy  young  crea^ 
ture  struggled  violently — wrenched  her  arm 
from  her  father's  grasp — and  crying  out, 
vehemently, 

**  I  will  not  live,  to  be  so  treated — !" 
sprang  down  the  other  side  of  the  Perron, 
and  flying  over  the  lawn  towards  the  water 
which  lay  sleeping  in  tranquil  beauty  before 
her — ^gave  one  glance  at  its  sweet,  transparent 
bosom — stretched  out  her  thin,  white- wasted 
arms, — uttered  a  cry,  and  flung  herself  in.  •  ,  . 

A  shout  of  horror  from  the  Earl  made  the 
Coimtess  turn  her  head;  her  sister's  white 
dress,  like  poor  Ophelia's,  floated  one  moment 
upon  the  water,  "  but  soon  the  envious  flood 
had  sucked  it  in,''  and  she  had  disappeared 
altogether. 

The  whole  had  passed  so  rapidly,  that  the 
Ck>untess,  who  had  been  looking  another  way, 
was  not  aware  of  what  had  happened :  and 
hastening  up  the  steps,  she  found  the  Earl 
aghast  and  helpless,  staring  upon  the  scene 
below — panting  for  utterance,  pointing  and 
gesticulating  with  his  hands — but  unable  to 
articulate  a  word. 
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la  the  meantime^  however,  two  of  the 
footmen,  who  had  lingered  ia  the  archway, 
leading  to  the  stable  yard,  aroused  by  that 
one  piercing  cry,  had  rushed  out  in  time  to  see 
the  white  garments  sink  into  the  canal ;  and 
hurrying  to  the  brink,  kept  running  up  and 
down,  and  shouting  for  help ;  either  of  them 
afraid  to  venture  into  the  water,  which  waiu 
deep  in  some  places-  1 

"  Bless  you !  run  for  the  gardener,  Thomas !  * 

**  Bless  us!  and  save  us!  What's  to  be 
done  V 

Ronsed  by  their  cries^  several  senmnta 
came  now  rushing  to  the  spot;  the  noise 
and  bustle  became  universal;  but  nobody 
offered  any  effectual  assistance.  All  was 
hurry,  terror,  and  confusion ;  the  men  running 
along  the  side,  shouting  to  one  another  ;-^ 
the  Earl  on  the  steps,  stupified  with  surprise 
and  horror ;  his  daughter  exhausting  herself 
in  vain  efforts  to  make  the  speechless  speak, 
and  draw  from  him  what  had  happened; — 
when  Lord  Canham  and  Grendd  were  seen 
slowly  turning  out  of  the  shrubberies. 

"What's  the  matter ?''— said  Gerald; 
"there  seems  a  bustle  near  the  water?" 

"  Oh,  they  "re  washing  the  dogs,** — said 
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Canham ;  and  whistling  and  cracking  a  little 
whip,  he  loitered  on  towards  the  house. 

A  fresh  shont,  with  "Oh,  there  she  is!** 
made  Gerald  hurry  to  the  spot. 

**  What's  the  matter ?•*  said  he. 

••  Bless  you,  sir,**  said  the  gardener,  "  the 
Lady  Glarinda ! — She  is  in  the  water ! — She  *s 
thrown  herself  in !" 

•*  My  God  r  cried  he;  "Where?— Shew  me 
where !" 

"  I  see  her,  sir ;  there,  down  in  the  hole 
there — by  the  sedges.^. .  .  . 

"  There— there!"  cried  many  voices;  but 
the  rippling  water  deceived  them — "  There ! 
there ! '' 

Gerald  dived  in  vain. 

By  this  time  Canham  had  lounged  down 
towards  the  water-side. 

"  What's  all  this  deuced  fass  about?"  said 
he  to  a  servant. 

He  turned  a  fece  pale  with  horror.  "  It 's 
—it's—" 

"  What  the  deuce !  can't  you  speak  ? — Is 
one  of  the  dogs  drowned  ?" 

"  Lady  Glarinda  !" — attempting  to  prevent 
him  advancing. 

"Glarinda!  Glarinda!  What  of  her?"  And 
tearing  rather  than  forcing  his  way  forwards 
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through  the  servants  i^^Hd  gathered  romid 
him  .,.*'*  Clarinda!~What  of  Clarinda  ? — 
She  ie  not  in  the  water ! — She  is  not !,.,-. 
Great  Heaven  of  heavens  ! — Clarinda!*'*.  -  .  . 

A  shout  from  the  multitude  !-^he  just 
looked  on  the  water; — he  saw  something 
white,  dripping,  soft,  lax ; — the  limbs,  the 
hair,  the  dress,  all  hanging  in  that  shocking, 
heavy  helplessness  of  a  lifeless  body  taken 
from  the  wafer.  He  struggled  for  breath  to 
cry,  for  strength  to  rush  forwards; — some- 
thing broke,  as  it  were,  within  him  ; — the 
blood  gushed  from  his  mouth  aud  nos* 
trils ; — .  . .  he  choked  and  fell ! 

At  this  sight  the  Earl  from  above  roared 
aloud,  aud  recovt^riug  8t?nse  and  motion,  he, 
too,  hurried  down  the  steps  as  fast  as  bis  un- 
wieldy size  would  allow ;  and  bursting  into  a 
flood  of  tears,  received  into  his  arms  the  body 
of  his  son,  which  the  servants  were  bearing 
carefriUy  and  tenderly  to  the  house. 

How  tenderly,  how  careftiUy  was  now  the 
boy,  the  centre  of  his  hopes  and  pride,  at- 
tended ! — How  many  tears  washed  that  pale^ 
inanimate  face :  order  upon  order  was  issued; 
servant  upon  servant  dispatched  for  advice — 
the  best  advice — any  advice ! 

The  boy  continued  to  bleed  ;  he  had  not 
fainted,  but  appeared  almost  insensible ;  the 
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crowd  around  him  pushing  and  bustling,  and 
stifling  all  access  of  air  —  when  Madame, 
roused  by  the  bustle,  and  forgetting  her  foot 
in  the  excitement,  entered  the  room. 

Madame  was  no  fool ;  she  had  seen  enough 
of  life,  and  lived  long  enough  amid  the 
changes  and  chances  of  this  world,  to  know 
pretty  well  what  ought  to  be  done  in  most 
emergencies.  She  had  the  patient  laid  upon 
his  bed,  cleared  the  room,  opened  the  win- 
dows, and  rendered  all  the  necessary  services 
till  the  medical  man  should  arrive.  The  blood 
kept  gushing  in  dark  streams  from  Lord 
Canham's  mouth,  but  he  himself  seemed 
stupified  and  insensible ;  and  this  probably 
saved  bis  life,  for  the  violent  agitation  which 
he  must  otherwise  have  endured,  would,  in 
all  human  probability,  have  killed  him  in  an 
hour. 

As  it  was,  the  Earl  sat  crying  at  the  foot 
of  his  bed,  Madame  at  the  head,  endea- 
vouring to  staunch  the  bleeding;  the  Coun- 
tess stood  on  one .  side,  her  eyes  fixed  upon 
her- brother  in  mute  attention ;  abundance  of 
attendants  in  various  attitudes,  expressive  of 
solicitude  not  to  make  a  noise — and  weariness 
of  constrained  silence — might  be  seen  around 
the  walls  of  the  room. — 
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Clarindat  dragged  upon  the  opposite  bank, 
for  to  that  side  the  body  had  drifted,  lay 
upon  the  grass,  the  water  pouring  from  the 
nose  and  mouth;  while  Ger&ld,  exhausted 
by  the  efforts  he  had  made  to  raise  and  dra^' 
out  the  body,  had  sunk  for  the  moment 
beside  her. 

They  were  alone — -yes,  strange  to  say — ^they 
were  alone. 

In  the  general  confusion  occasioned  by 
the  fall  of  Lord  Canham,  what  seemed 
everybody's  business  was  nobody's  business* 
Every  one  supposed  some  one  was  gone  to 
Gerald's  assistance ;  every  one  crowded  after 
the  Earl ;  she  seemed  entirely  forgotten. 

The  distress  of  Gerald  when  be  came 
to  himself  is  indescribable.  Very  imper- 
fectly acquainted  with  what  ought  to  be 
done  to  recover  the  drowned ;  at  a  dis- 
tance from  all  help,  for  the  bridge  was 
a  good  way  off,  and  the  boat  had  not 
been  launched,  he  saw  the  servants  on  the 
opposite  bank,  following  the  body  of  Lord 
Canham  to  the  house,  while  he  was  left 
totally  unassisted  ; — the  poor  young  girl, 
all  heaped  together^  as  it  were,  with  limbs 
ilaccid  and  lifeless,  lying  like  a  senseless 
bundle  before  him. 
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To  throw  himself  beside  her — to  raise 
her  head,  to  lift  her  in  his  arras — to  tot- 
ter with  his  helpless  burden  towards  the 
bridge,  his  soul  too  intent  upon  its  object 
to  feel  even  indignant  at  this  unnatural 
desertion: — this  he  did. 

But  he  could  not  carry  her  far ;  he  tot- 
tered against  a  tree,  and  sank  down  with  his 
burden   in  his  arms. 

Then  the  thought  of  this  forsaken  one — 
this  unfathered  orphan — this  young  girl  with- 
out sister  or  friend,  without  one  woman's 
heart  to  support — one  female  hand  to  aid 
—  abandoned  in  this  her  greatest  extremity 
to  him  a  man,  and  a  stranger,  pressed  upon 
his  mind;  and  he  gushed  into  a  flood  of 
warm  tears,  which  trickled  upon  her  cheeks 
and  forehead.  A  faint,  tremulous  beating  of 
the  heart, — a  sobbing,  painful  gasping  for 
breath,  convulsive  twitchings  of  the  limbs 
— half  suffocation,  succeeded  to  suspended 
animation.  All  the  agonizing  struggles  of 
the  body  returning,  as  it  were,  to  life,  fol- 
lowed. 

He  remembered  that  she  must  have  a 
smelling-bottle  in  her  pocket, — in  those 
days  of  tight-lacing  it  was  indispensa- 
ble, —  and   in   searching    for   it,    first    be- 
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came  aware  of  the  itigfitiifii  of  hek  laoes. 
With  his  penknife  he  out  md  Vbenitad 
every  ligature,  and  laying  hw  aoftly  on 
the  grass,  ran  to  proenre  a  Uttie  watsr 
in  his  watch-ease.  In  this  he  pnfcia  few 
drops  of  the  strong  spirits  oi  perfbiM^ 
forced  it  between*  her  lips  —  she  began 
to  heave  long-drawn  signs^  as  if  iOie  diest 
was  discharging  itself. from  a  bearf  bmw 
den — and  opening  her  eye%  fixed  them  nftm 
him. 

He  continued  his  cares— drapping  from 
time  to  time  a  little  of  the  spirit  be- 
tween her  lips  —  composing  her  drapery 
round  her  limbs,  but  with  an  instinctive 
fear  to  move  her  till  the  current  of  life 
flowed  a  little  more  freely.  He  felt  that 
motion  might  extinguish  the  spark  just 
glimmering  into  flame.  He  sat  down  by 
her,  and  holding  her  bands,  gently  chafed 
flrst  one  then  the  other — she  gazing,  pas- 
sively upon  him — seeming  sensible  of  his 
presence,  but  of  nothing  else.;  at  last  she 
sighed,  shivered,  and  said, 

**  It  is  very  cold  here/' — Her  lips  looked 
blue. 

He  took  her  up  again  in  his  arms, 
shrouded  her,  all  dripping  and  wet,  as  well 
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18  he  could;  she  closed  her  eyes,  and  in 
ihis  way  they  reached  the  bridge — and  the 
ibrary  being  the  nearest  open  door,  he  car- 
ried her  in .  there,  and  up  the  private  stairs 
to  the  first  room,  and  the  first  bed. 

Nobody  was  to  be  seen ;  he  dared  not 
leave  her  ;  he  tore  with  one  hand  the  coun- 
berpane  away,  wrapping  her  in  the  blankets, 
still  wet  as  she  was — to  all  which  she  submit- 
ted, gazing  upon  him  with  a  calm,  dreamy  look, 
while  his  tears  once  more  flowed  over  her. 

At  last  she  sighed  again,  and  her  eyes 
moved  languidly  round.  **  Where  am  I  ?** 
she  said,  ''  And  what  is  all  this  about  ? 
It's  very  cold." — 

Gerald  now  saw  the  utter  necessity  of 
getting  help — and  hastily  leaving  her,  he 
ran  up  the  stairs  which  led  to  an  upper 
suite  of  rooms,  and  there  among  the  garrets 
was  an  old  crone,  a  sort  of  servant's  slave, 
the  only  person  he  saw — she  was  making 
the  chaplain^s  bed — ^murmuring  and  grum- 
bling to  herself,  for  she  was  a  poor,  old, 
half-witted  thing,  content  to  be  anybody's 
drudge  for  a  meal. 

"  Come  down  here,^  said  Gerald. 

"  My  patience,  sir  !  and  be  it  you— what 
brings  you  here?'' 
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''  You  most  come  down  this  instant  with 


me. 


''  I  must  make  the  bed  first,  I  reckon.^ 

However  she  obejedt  and  when  she  saw 
Lady  Clarinda  lying  upon  the  bed,  she  set 
up  a  piteous  howl. 

''  Bless  us»  what  must  be  done ! — She 's  as 
dead,  as  dead  can  be-^.^  Her  eyes  were» 
indeed,  closed  again. 

''  You  must  take  off  her  wet  clothes^ 
and  lay  her  upon  some  dry  blankets,  and 
get  her  some  hot  brandy-and-water,  or  hot 
anything.'* 

"  Law,  sir !  I  daren't  touch  her." 

"  But  you  must,  dear  good  woman- 
take  off  her  wet  things  tenderly,  and  1 11 
give  you  more  shillings  than  ever  you  had 
in  your  life." 

And  this  was  her  rude  handmaid — and 
while  she  blundered  in  her  work,  Gerald, 
who  had  seen  some  strong  waters  in  the 
chaplain's  room,  fetched  them ;  and  again 
the  blue  left  her  lips,  and  a  faint  colour 
spread  over  them.  Presently  her  breast 
began  to  heave — warmed  by  the  blankets 
and  what  she  had  taken ;  her  head  dropped 
upon  the  hand  which  was  clasped  in  Gerald's, 
and  she  sank  to  sleep. 
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CHAPTER  XVIL 

It  was  Canbam  himself, — it  was  the  bit- 
ter tears  and  half  inarticulate  syllables  with 
which,  when  restored  to  himself  in  some  de- 
gree, he  called  for  his  Clarinda — which  first 
seemed  to  remind  everybody  that  she  was 
not  there. 

Madame  turned,  in  her  harsh  manner, 
round,  and  hastily  asked  where  she  had  hid 
herself  that  she  could  not  come  near  a  bro- 
ther she  pretended  to  love  so  much.  She 
supposed  the  sight  of  blood  made  her  sick, 
or  some  such  nonsense. 

**  Be  pacified,  my  lord,"  repeated  the  sur- 
geon to  Canham  ;  ''  this  agitation  will  destroy 
you. — Your  sister  shall  be  sent  for." 

"  Is  she  alive,  then  ?"  said  the  boy ;— "  Tell 
me,  sir ;  I  thought  I  saw  her  dead  body — oh, 
my  God !" 

"  A  dream,  my  dear  lord — a  sudden  rush 
of  the  blood  before  you  fell  confused  your 
senses ; — your  sister  is  quite  well." 
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But  the  Earl»  starting  at  the  words  as  iW^ 
aroused  from  a  dream^  rose  instantly  from^-^ 
his  ohair^  and  i^lapping  his  hand  upon   hts^M 
forehead,  hurried  out  of  the  roonij  followed     J 
by  his  eldest  daughter  and  Madame,      Be-  -^ 
^vildered  by  all  that  had  passed,  and  dis-   — 
tracted  at  the  danger  of  his  son,  it  seemed      ^ 
that  he  had  actually  forgotten  what  had  hap- 
pened» —  he  was  a  passionate,  not  a  cruel 
father ;   and   he   now  bustled  away,  asking 
what  had  been  done,  and  who  had  saved  his 
daughter;  .  .  ,  .  for  that  she  was  saved  every 
one  assured  him. 

Where  she  was  however,  nobody  knew; 
— but  there  was  now  a  universal  dispersion. 
The  house  was  filled  with  human  beings. 
A  search  was  made,  and  she  was  found. 

It  was  her  own  maid's  room  in  which  she 
was  lying.  The  Countess  put  her  bead  has- 
tily in.  She  lay  asleep  upon  the  bed — her 
cheek  resting  against  Gerald'^s  hand,  which 
was  clasped  fast  in  hers,  her  hair  falling  over 
her  face.  She  lay  in  a  sort  of  child-like 
slumber  and  security.  He  was  bending  over 
her,  gazing  with  inexpressible  tenderness; 
and  watching  with  breathless  anxiety  the 
measured  respirations  of  her  whom  be  had 
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preserved.      The    old    crone    was   standing 
looking  out  of  the  window. 

That  picture  engraved  itself  in  indelible 
characters  on  the  Countess's  heart — 

'^  Askance,  the  devil  turned  !** 

Gerald  did  not  perceive  the  Countess,  so 
intently  was  he  gazing.  And  she — and  for 
that  one  action,  she  deserved  those  tortures  of 
i^hich  she  too  surely  tasted  the  bitterness  on 
earth  ;  she  slid  down  stairs,  and  told  her 
father  and  the  governess  that  the  lost  was 
found,  and  led  them  both  up,  with  hushing 
voice,  to  peep  into  the  chamber. 

The  scene  needed  no  comment ;  but  her 
looks  supplied  one. 

"Ma  foi!''  began  the  governess, — and  at 
the  words  Clarinda  started,  awoke,  and  drew 
away  her  hand,  and  Gerald  rose. 

"  Do  not  let  her  be  disturbed,*'  said  he, 
anxiously.  "  It  was  with  the  utmost  diffi- 
culty I  brought  her  to  her  senses  ;  life 
ebbs  and  flows  still. —  I  beseech  you,  my 
lord,  let  her  be  kept  perfectly  quiet  for  some 
time.** 

"  /  should  send  for  the  surgeon,'*.  .  .  .  said 
the  Countess. 

"  Yes,  send  for  the  doctor,'*  said  the  Earl. 
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"  Who 's  there  ?    Go  and  tell  Mr  Denny 
come  bcre^  if  he  pleases." 

They  all  remained  standing  round  the  bed. 
The  Earl,  his  jealous  Bitspicions  again  aroused 
by  the  base  insinuations  of  bis  daughter, 
looked  coldly  upon  his  poor  innocent  child. 
She  turned  her  eyes  with  a  sort  of  depreca- 
ting solicitude  upon  her  father, — then  looked 
wistfully  in  her  sister's  face.  In  vain — not 
one  kind  look^ — not  one  kind  word — con- 
soled her  poor,  beating,  anxious  heiirt ! 

Again  she  looked  at  her  father,  again  at 
her  sister — but  there  was  no  pity.  She  gave 
B  low,  smothered  sob,  and  closed  her  eyes 
again,  while  a  tear  or  two  stole  from  under 
her  eyelids. 

Gerald's  eyes  were  fast  filling,  while  his 
heart  seemed  brimming  over  for  the  forlorn 
and  desolate  girl. 

Well,  sir,'" ....  said  the  Earl  to  the  tutor, 
looking  at  the  door, — but  Gerald  kept  bis 
place.  Madame  and  the  Countess  pushed 
one  another. 

"  Eh,  bien,  Monsieur !" 

"  I  hope,  my  lord,  I  may  be  allowed  a  few 
minutes  to  hear  the  report  of  the  surgeon — 
Indeed  I  must  hear  it." 
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He  could  not  and  he  would  not  leave  her. 
He  felt  that  he  had  earned  the  right  to  stay. 

The  bustling,  noisy  Mr.  Denny  now  en- 
tered. A  coarse  man  he  was ;  a  gross  flat- 
terer of  the  rich, — a  hard,  insensible  prac- 
titioner among  the  poor, — ^a  disgrace  to  that 
profession  which  mingles  such  numbers  of 
admirable  men  amongst  its  baser  members. 

At  the  noise  he  made  she  again  opened 
her  languid  eyes. 

He  felt  her  pulse — "  Very  weak  and  low  ! 
Quiet — she  must  be  kept  quiet.'" 

"  Move  her  to  another  bed  ?  . . .  .  Better  let 
her  be.*" 

"  But,"  said  Gerald,  "  this  bed  must  be 
damp ;  she  was  put  into  it  in  her  wet 
clothes." 

"  Do  her  no  harm,  sir ; — only  keep  her 
quiet  till  to-morrow,  Madame.  Youth — 
youth  soon  gets  over  these  things — Hardy 
and  spirited  girl,  my  lord  !  Think  yourself 
very  ill,  my  dear,  I  dare  say — only  a  little 
ducking — cools  young  blood — ha  !  ha  !  Ma- 
dame?" 

The  patient  writhed,  and  as  she  moved 
screamed. 

"  What's  the  matter  now?"  said  the  doctor. 
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Gerald  flew  to  the  bed-side, 

"  Really,  my  lord^  said  Madame,  smiling^ 
"if^ou  do  not  think  this  an  improper  plai 
for  young  men,  /  do.    Please,  Mr,  James — t 
suppose   you   are  satisfied  by  this   time, 
please  to  leave  this  apartment,  and  let  Lad 
Clarinda  be  properly  looked  to/' 

And  this  was  all  the  return  Gerald  got 
his  courage  and  devotion,  except  one  look  of 
gratitude  again  from  the  Lady  Clarinda,  who, 
as  he  left  the  room,  tried  to  turn  her  face 
the  wall,  but  groaned  with  the  effort. 

Gerald^s  feelings  upon   this  occasion  will 
be  best  expressed  by  an  extract  from  one  of 
his  letters  to  his  mother. 
»  •  •  •  « 

. ..."  As  I  raised  this  poor,  flaccid  body  in 
my  arms — of  this  poor  child,  deserted,  as  it 
were,  by.  all  the  world — and  left  to  the  care 
and  pity  of  one  almost  a  stranger— my  heart 
bled  for  her — and  the  most  intense  feeling  of 
compassion  mingled  itself  with  the  interest, 
inspired  by  a  character  so  ingenuous,  so  can- 
did, so  courageous,  and  so  sincere— as,  in 
spite  of  all  her  errors,  hers  had  just  shewn 
itself  to  be  ...  . 

We  were  in  perfect  solitude-Hshe  lay 
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rr^sting  on  my  arms  upon  the  grass,  her  little 
i)osom  fluttering  and  heaving  with  returning 
li/e — her  eyes  closed  .... 

**  It  was  such  a  glorious  afternoon — Strange 
tlx&t,  even  in  moments,  such  as  these,  there 
sb^c^uld  be  something  within  us  still  at  liberty, 
a»      it  were,  to  receive  impressions  from  the 
saxTrounding    scene  —  Those   majestic   trees 
^^Te  softly  murmuring  over  our  heads  — 
tti«  sun  gleaming  through  them  as  he  walked 
tVi.^  heavens  in  the  full  majesty  of  noon  .... 
*^1   so    perfectly  calm,   so   profoundly  still. 
^»  and  this  young  being  just  rescued  from 
death — alone  before  our  Great  Creator — in 
the  presence    of  his   sublime   and  tranquil 
image,    nature — No,   mother,   in  such  mo- 
ments as  these  there  are  no  differences  of 
condition  —  there    is    no    remembrance   of 
respective  situations— we  are  as  the  angels 
of  Grod  in  Heaven  ....  will  you  wonder  that 
as  I  kneeled  by  this  frail,  fair,  delicate  form, 
the  slender  arms  thrown  listlessly  upon  the 
grass — ^the  small  head,  with  its  dripping  hair, 
bent,  powerless,  upon  the  shoulder — ^the  very 
image,  as  she  lay,  of  helpless  innocence  and 
destitution — ^that,  as  T  kneeled,  my  heart, 
pledging  itself  in  solemn  vows  to  shield,  pro- 
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tect,  and  console . .  p  .  that  I  stooped  down 
and  ratified  tbis  self- formed  treaty  with  a 
brother's  kiss  upon  the  ashy  temples? 

"  I  was  startled,  though,  for  she  opened  her 
eyes  as  my  lipg  touched  her  forehead.  ^M 

**  She  gazed  full  into  my  eyes  with  a  dream- 
ingj  confused  expression^ — 

"  *  I  am  very  cold,*  was  all  she  said,  *  carry 
me  home — ' 

"I  could  venture  to  move  her  now — and 
folding  her  dress  around  her,  I  took  her  up 
in  my  arms— her  head  fell  upon  my  bosom^ 
those  slender  arms  hanging  lifelessly  down* 
wards*  How  often  do  I  catch  myself  mention- 
ing those  small,  slender  arms  ! — I  do  not  know 
vrhat  there  is  in  them  that  gives  so  much 
character  to  her  figure,  but  they  are  almost 
the  first  thing  one  remarks  about  her — ^they 
are  rather  long  for  her  size,  as  in  those 
whose  growth  has  been  checked  by  the  vile 
mismanagement  in  fashion  at  present — hot 
they  are  so  thin,  and  yet  so  delicately  small, 
so  purely  white,  so  girlish,  yet  so  fair ! — 

^'  As  I  pressed  this  little  dripping  being  to 
my  warm  bosom,  how  did  my  heart  be^ 
with  pure  and  generous  purpose !  Yes !  mo*- 
ther,  I  could  cheerfully  have  laid  down  my 
life  for  this  darling  little  sister.     I  have  told 
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you  how  truly  I  had  experienced,  at  that 
dread  moment,  the  trivial  nature  of  those 
barriers  of  the  world,  which  a  short  time  be- 
fore seemed  as  an  impassable  gulph  between 
us. — Had  she  been  the  child  of  your  own 
bosom,  mother,  I  could  not  have  loved  her 
more  sincerely. 

**  I  am  describing  slowly  what  passed  rapid- 
ly. I  hastened  with  my  burden  across  the 
bridge  and  entered  the  castle,  by  the  little 
postern  door  that  leads  to  the  passage  and 
turret  at  the  back  of  the  library,  where  there 
are  stairs,  by  which  the  young  ladies  always 
descend  to  their  lessons — so  up  these  stairs  I 
tottered — and  seeing  the  door  open,  of  a 
room  evidently  belonging  to  a  female,  I 
hurried  in  and  laid  her,  for  she  was  again 
fainting,  upon  the  bed. 

"  The  silence  that  pervaded  this  side  of  the 
castle  was  appalling.  No  one  seemed  to  be  in 
hearing — all  had  followed  in  the  wake  of  the 
great  Lord  mourning  over  his  heir  ....  for  I 
cannot  say  the  father  lamenting  over  his  son 
— and  this  poor  little  outcast,  once  rescued 
from  the  water,  seemed  entirely  forgotten.  I 
dared  not  leave  her — yet  it  was  evident  that 
immediate  assistance  was  indispensable :  what 
could  I  do?" 
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After  a  description  of  what  followed,  hft' 
continues: — 

'*  At  last  the  Earl  and  the  Countess,  foU 
lowed  by  the  two  governesses*  entered  in  i 
very  grear  hurry,  with  a  *  Where  is  she  ? 
Where  is  she  ?' 

**  She  was  resting  on  my  arm  as  I  kneeled 
down  by  the  bed,  and  her  drooping  bead  had 
fallen  upon  her  shoulder ; — what  an  affecting 
spectacle !  m 

"  Well,    mother,    certainly   you   women,™ 
when    you  once    do    contrive    to    get    rid 
of  your  hearts,  are  ....  nay^I  can't  compare 
you    to   anything,    for   there    is    nothing  in 
creation  like  you. 

"  Would  you  believe  it ! — a  sneer,  a  wicked 
sneer  passed  from  one  governess  to  another. 
This  was  the  first  expression  to  be  observed 
upon  the  countenance  of  either. .  .  •  . " 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

Gerald  having  been,  as  we  have  related, 
thus  unceremoniously  dismissed,  returned 
to  his  room  an  altered  man.  The  events 
of  the  last  few  hours  seemed  to  have  worked 
the  changes  of  years  in  his  character;  he 
felt  himself  no  longer  a  shy,  irresolute,  and 
somewhat  uncertain  youth — he  seemed  to 
have  stepped  into  manhood  at  once.  The 
events  of  the  last  few  hours  had  ripened  his 
heart  and  his  understanding. 

For  the  being  he  had  rescued  —  had 
borne  in  his  arms,  had  pressed  lifeless  to  his 
bosom — there  had  suddenly  arisen  an  interest 
equally  tender  and  intense.  It  was  not  as  a 
brother,  far  less  as  a  lover,  that  he  regarded 
this  fair  and  tender  young  creature — His 
feelings  might  be  better  compared  to  those 
of  a  mother,  when  first  she  clasps  a  breathing, 
living  infant  to  her  heart — for  it  was  some- 
thing more  tender,  more  devoted  than  father 
can  feel,  that  now  swelled  within  his  bosom. 
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Every  faculty  in  him  seemed  animated 
and  aroused ;  he  felt  that  he  had  given  her 
life — and  that  he  was  called  upon  to  protect 
the  happiness  of  that  being,  whom  he  had 
called,  as  it  were,  into  new  existence,  M 

Sepfi rated  he  was  from  her  at  the  moment, 
and  she  was  left  to  the  barbarous  insen- 
sibility of  those  who  almost  hated  her;  but 
he  would  find  the  means  to  watch  over  and 
protect  her. 

He  now  took  off  his  wet  garments^  and 
asked  leave  to  see  Lord  Canham  ;  but  was 
told  he  must  be  kept  perfectly  quiet,  and 
at  present  could  see  no  one ;  he  sent  again 
to  enquire  after  the  Lady  Clarinda,  and  was 
told  she  was  asleep. 

Weary  and  exhausted,  he  flung  himself 
upon  his  bed,  and  tried  for  an  bourns  sleep 
or  two ;  but  the  waters  were  gushing  in  his 
ears  —  again,  he  heard  the  sound  as  they 
closed  over  him — again  dived — again  chok- 
ing and  struggling,  he  arose  to  the  sur£EM» 
gasping  for  breath — again,  plunging  to  th^ 
lowest  depths,  he  seized  the  white  garments, 
and  panting,  straining,  his  heart  beating,  his 
limbs  shaking,  dragged  the  senseless  body  to 
the  land — again,  he  gazed  upon  that  lifeless 
form — ^again,  he  strove  to   shout  for  help 
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to  the  retiring  servants — again,  he  clasped 
the  cold  body  to  his  heart — again,  those 
affectionate,  penetrating  eyes  opened,  gazed, 
and  were  fixed  on  his. 

He  could  not  sleep — ^he  arose.  Evening 
was  by  this  time  closing  in — and  the  apart- 
ment was  almost  hidden  in  the  darkness — he 
had  slept  a  short  time.  He  struck  a  light, 
and  determined  to  go  down  to  the  library  and 
fetch  a  book;  for  he  felt  little  inclined  for 
communication  that  evening  with  any  of  the 
company  he  should  meet  at  supper  —  the 
gross  chaplain,  the  stupid  Powel,  or  the  poor 
pompous  Earl  himself. 

As  he  passed  the  foot  of  the  little  stairs, 
he  heard  the  noise  of  contention  in  the  room 
in  which  Lady  Clarinda  was  lying;  harsh 
voices,  cries,  and  exclamations,  sobs  and 
entreaties  mingled  with  the  cold,  stem, 
authoritative  voice  of  Madame. 

One  friend  was  now  with  Clarinda,  her 
own  maid  Mary — one  of  those  true,  firm 
and  faithful  friends,  that  kind-hearted  ser- 
vants sometimes  prove,  to  those  who  have 
no  other  friend  on  earth. 

Mary  had  happened  to  be  absent,  on  some 
little  business  or  other,  when  the  catastrophe 
occurred — or  Gerald  would  not  have  found 
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her  young  mistress  abandoned  to  his 
alone. 

Eeturned  from  her  walk,  she  flew  to  the 
room  where  her  mistress  was  lyiog ;  her 
bright  rosy  cheeks  crimsoned  with  impa* 
tience,  her  blue  eyes  streaming  with  tears. 
She  had  entered  just  as  Madame  was  or- 
dering a  removal,  which  Clariuda  faintly 
but  earnestly  opposed.  fl 

"  I  insist  that  an  end  is  put  to  this  fa^ 
imque  nonsense ;  she  shaU  go  to  her  proper 
room/' 

A  pause,  and  then  a  shriek  of  pain  ! 

And,— "Really,  Lady  Clarinda!*'  in  Hugheg' 
voice — "  one  would  think  I  was  killing  you*'* 

''  And  so  you  are  killing  her,  Miss  Hughes," 
in  Mary's  voice ;  "  heaving  her  up  in  that-a- 
ways'\ 

"Oh  my  limbs,  my  limba!  you  are  tearing 
me  in  pieces  !"* 

Gerald  sprang  up  the  stairs. 

"  Ah,  Heaven !  Ah,  Madame !  Ah,  Mary! 
— dear  Mary,  don't  let  them — ^my  pains  are 
dreadful ;  let  me  lie  here." 

"  You  should  have  thought  of  all  this, 
before  you  jumped  yourself  into  the  water, 
to  vex  Milord,  your  father,  Lady  Clarinda," 
— said  Madame,  harshly. 
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^'  Alas !  alas !  my  despair/'  said  she,  in  a 
voice  of  agony ;  "  ah,  Mary,  Mary — what 
shall  I  do  !  Will  no  one  have  pity  on  me  ? 
Cauham — ^where  are  yoUy  Canham  ?" 

•*  You  need  not  call  him  so  loud,  for  he's 
in  his  bed  too,  Miladi/' 

*•  He  broke  a  blood-vessel  seeing  you 
pulled  out  of  the  water,"  said  Miss  Hughes. 

^^  And  lies  at  the  point  of  the  death,  and 
cannot  come  near  you  at  all,"  said  Madame. 

A  piercing  shriek  was  the  answer,  and 
bursting  from  her  attendants,  screaming, 
**  Canham  !  Canham  !  Canham  !  let  me  go 
to  my  Canham — Nay,  Madame,  I  will  go  ;  '* 
with  the  violence  of  desperation,  "  don't 
hold  me,  you  sha'nt  hold  me — dying !  dying ! 
dying ! — let  me  go — let  me  go.  Good  Hea- 
vens ! — Nay,  Madame,  you  shall  not  hold 
me !  —  •  .  .  May  God  punish  you  as  you  de- 
serve !  —  ...  barbarous  woman !" 

She  tore  herself  from  the  arms  of  her 
attendants, — and  in  spite  of  the  racking 
pains  in  her  limbs,  dashed  forward,  covered 
with  her  long  white  dressing-gown,  her  hair 
falling  in  showers  over  her  neck  and  shoul- 
dere — and  uttering  this  dreadful  and  passion- 
ate exclamation,  flew  to  the  door,  opened  it, 
and  fell  into  the  arms  of  Gerald. 
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Little  did  8he  heed  this : — ^  Take  me  to 
Canham,''  said  she,  slipping  through  them, 
and  falling  on  her  knees^  for  she  could  not 
stand,  she  looked  up  imploringly  in  his  fiioe ; 
"  Is  he  dying  ? — Oh,  is  he  dying  ? — ^Take  me 
to  him,  take  me  to  him,''—  •  •  .  and  sank 
upon  the  floor. 

''  Be  comforted,  sweet  Lady  Clarinda.  He 
is  not  dying,  he  shall  not  die—  .  •  •  He  is 
better,  he  will  do  well ;  but  he  must  be  k^t 
perfectly  quiet — ^you  should  not  want  to  go 
to  him — let  me  lay  you  again  on  your  bed." 

"Ah,  kindest  Mr.  James,^  whispered  she; 
"  is  he  better — will  he  live  ?  Lay  me  on  the 
bed — lay  me  anywhere  ;  but  I  like  this  little 
room. . . .  Ah,  Heavens!" — . . .  with  a  screech 
of  pain,  as  he  gently  moved  along. 

All  this  passed  in  less  time  than  it  takes 
to  relate  it.  Madame,  surprised  out  of  her 
presence  of  mind,  had  not  words  to  interpose^ 
She  was,  in  fact,  borne  down  for  the  mo- 
ment by  the  impetuosity  of  feelings  ren- 
dered desperate  by  pain  of  body  and  mind, 
and  irritated  by  the  contemptuous  unkind- 
ness  of  those  around. 

So  Gerald  once  more  held  her  in  his 
arms;  and  as  he  approached  the  bed,  pei^ 
ceiving  the  blankets  and  mattress  all  damp 
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and  wetted,  he  desired  Mary  to  take  off  the 
wet  things,  and  bring  a  fresh  bedding,  with 
warm  and  comfortable  sheets. 

"  I  will  hold  her  till  you  come  back,"  said 
he. 

Her  head  sank  again  exhausted  upon  his 
breast;  and  so  he  stood  calmly  and  com- 
posedly, shrouding  her  with  his  arms  as  well 
as  he  could. 

Madame  looked  haughtily  displeased — 
Miss  Hughes  tittered — but  Gerald  looked 
authoritatively  round : 

"  What  are  you  laughing  at.  Miss  Hughes  ? 
— Do  you  laugh  at  seeing  a  young  creature 
sinking  under  the  most  rending  agonies  of 
body  and  mind  ? — Or  do  you  laugh  at  seeing 
a  man  perform  those  common  offices  of  hu- 
manity which  ought  to  belong  to  you.  .  .  . 
Nay,  you  shall  not  take  her  from  me — she  shall 
not  be  disturbed  till  the  bed  is  ready — Sweet 
Lady  Clarinda,"  looking  down  upon  her  as  a 
mother  on  her  sick  infant,  "  be  patient ;  .  .  . 
jou  shall  soon  be  at  rest." 

Mary  now  returned  with  the  bedding, 
which  she  was  putting  on  as  well  as  she 
could,  while  Miss  Hughes  stood  sulkily 
looking  on. 

"  Make  haste  !''  said  Gerald  impatiently— 
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for  be  felt  his  patient  tremble  with  cold 
"Good  Heavens!  Miss  Hughes,  what  are 
you  about  ? — Cannot  yon  help  to  prepare  the 
bed  for  your  luistress  and  mine?" 

"  Yours,  if  you  please,"  said  she  saucily, 
*'Hot  mine^  I  boper" — 

But  Madame  said*  "  Get  the  bed  ready. 
Miss  Hughes-" 

The  bed  was  at  length  prepared,  and  with 
the  utmost  tenderness  he  laid  her  down  in  it, 
and  remained  gazing  upon  her  some  little 
while ;  then  he  stooped  down  and  asked 
her  softly  if  he  could  do  anything  more  for 
her. 

"  Let  me  lie  here/*  whispered  she. 

But  the  patience  of  Madame  seemed  aE 
length  exhausted. 

"Ciel,"  she  began,  "  M.  le  Precepteur^ 
e'en  est  assez  —  have  the  goodness  to  pay 
some  better  regard  to  the  proprieties,  afid 
leave  this  young  lady  before  her  reputatioii 
be  again — " 

"Madame!'**  cried  Gerald,  colouring  to 
the  eyes,  and  at  last  losing  all  self-coininand 
in  indignation,  "  have  done  this  instant  with 
your  wicked  insinuations. — This  yoong^lad/s 
life  I  have  saved  at  the  peril  of  my  ows; 
and  the  life  I  have  saved  I  will  protect  «.♦  • 
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)  with  your  blasphemous  insinua-s 
St  her  innocence  and  mine. — She 
as  a  cherub  from  Heaven — and  as 
b  from  Heaven  do  I  devote  myself 
Ihe  shall  no  longer  be  the  sport  of 
.  injustice,  or  of  Miss   Hughes's 
npt — I  will  protect  her,  if  no  one 
"...  and  if  it  must  be  so,  the 
decide  between  us.     In  this  room 
s  to  stay— in  this  room  she  shall 
>  must   be  carefully  tended,  and 
sleep. —  ...     I  am  a  little  of  a 
Lady  Clarinda,-  will  you  take  what 
)  ?" — stooping  down  to  her  again, 
ires,    willingly,"  said   she,    turning 
ul  approving  eyes  upon  him. 
ed  for  the  medicine-chest,  which 
:hed,   and  stood  with   the    gravity 
3Ssional  man,  weighing  and  mea- 
hile  Madame,  drawn  up  to  more 
usual  height,  remained  like  one 
t  an  assurance  and  opposition  she 
expected  to  encounter  in  that  house 
liss   Hughes   looked   both    cowed 
led. 

linistered  the  medicine — stood  by 
le  some  time  watching  the  effect ; 
?  eyes  waxed  heavy,  the  lids  closed, 
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and  the  coTering  rose  and  Muak  under  the 
soft  breathings  of  slmnber,  he  ^gned  to  the 
two  governesses  to  leave  (lie  raom,  wfaispeni 
some  direotions  to  Mary,  who  sat  lit  the  feet 
of  the  bed,«-4ier  large  blao  eyes  distealad 
with  wonder, — and  then  foUowing  Hkdaae 
and  Miss  Hughes,  who  rose  and  left  the 
apartment  under  the  fiEuscination  ^  hia  ■*- 
thority;  he  softly  closed  the  door,  and  da* 
scended  into  the  libraiy. 

Reader !  have  you  ever  eeen  a  huge  hail 
go  growling  and  roaring  out  of  a  peaturs* 
field,  under  the  influence  of  the  eye  and  voice 
of  command  alone — Madame  was  certainly 
not  very  like  a  bull  in  appearance — ^but  the 
obstinacy  that  yielded  to  the  eye  of  com- 
mand, was,  to  all  appearance,  as  invincible. 
•  «  •  « 

'^  Abominable !  scandalous !" — ^tell  it  me 
all  over  again,  Madame." — 

Madame  repeated  the  story  of  Gerald's 
offences. 

The  Countess  was  lying  upon  her  couch— 
her  face  was  turned  away  from  Madame — 
She  seemed  to  be  looking  out  of  the  window. 

'^  And  so  he  frightened  you  and  Hughes 
out  of  the  room?" — said  she,  at  last,  with 
something  like  a  sneer —  .  .  .  she  mused 
again. 
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line  soon  left  the  room^  and  she  con- 
x>  raminate  upon  the  history  she  had 
llie  results  of  her  ruminations,  how- 
Bre  made  known  to  no  one — except 
tald,  in  the  erening,  stepping  down 
library,  met  the  Lady  Countess  uf^on 
re. 
stopped  him,  and  inquired  for  her 

rss  a  little  surprised,  but  said  he  be- 
he  was  asleep,  and  that  her  own  maid 
V  attending  upon  her. 
!xed  her  beautiful  eyes  upon  L  in 
m  you  haTe  not  seen  her  again  V^ 
,^  said  he,  "  I  am  not  her  physician." 
t  you  are  more — you  are  her  pre- 

m  thankful  I  was  on  the  spot  at  the 

!    Mr   James,*' — said    the    haughty 
now  no  longer  haughty,  "  ah !  Mr. 
-how  deeply  are  we  indebted  to  your 
and  tenderness !'' 

>r  young  creature  !'*...  said  he,  with 
**  Ah  !  if  the  Countess  would  sup- 
ler  the  place  of  friend  and  adviser, 
jhe  so  grievously  wants,  we  should 
>  more  of  these   distracting  scenes. 

o2 
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She  is  so  yoang/'  he  pleaded^  ^  each  a 
child — her  sister  is  so  much  more  advaneed, 
so  much  more  capable — excnse  me" —  ...  for 
as  he  spoke  those  beautifol  eyoB  were  fixed  in 
approbation  upon  him — ^  but  she  is  so  yonng 
so  vefy  young  in  all  her  feelings* .  •  •  and  she 
wants  so  much  guidance — It  seems  a  great 
liberty  on  my  part,**  •  •  •  hesitating,  **  but  it  is 
impossible  not  to  see  that  Madame  does  not 
understand  how  to  direct  ...  or  bow  to 
make  her  happy.** 

"  You  flatter  me  by  thinking  I  could,*— 
passed  sweetly  as  honey  from  her  lipa. 

'*  Indeed  I  do,"  replied  he,  a  little  sur- 
prised at  the  way  in  which  she  spoke.** 

"  Your  good  opinion,  . .  •  the  good  opinion 
of  one  who  has  played  the  part  you  have 
played  this  morning,  is  precious  to  me — . . . 
Tell  me  only  what  you  would  have  me  do." 

He  could  hardly  forbear  repeating  her  last 
words  aloud,  "  have  me  do,"  they  so  much 
astonished  him — but,  master  of  himself,  he 
determined  to  take  advantage  of  this  sudden 
condescension — the  result,  as  he  thought*  of 
gratitude  to  him,  as  the  means  of  saving  her 
sister — and  represent  the  case  as  he  saw  it, 
in  all  its  importance. 

They   were   still  standing  on   the   stairs 
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where  they  had  met,  but  the  library  door 
was  open. 

**  If  I  had  a  few  momeDts,''  .  .  .  said  he, 
with  hesitation,  "  a  very  few  moments  ...  I 
Goald  explain  my  meaning." 

"  Is  there  any  one  in  the  library  ?"  said 
she. 

**  No  one." 

**Then  let  us  go  in  there,  and  give  me 
your  lecture  in  the  proper  place.''* 

She  held  out  her  beautiful  hand  to  be 
handed,  not  followed,  down  stairs. 

Again  he  was  surprised  at  her  conde- 
scension, but  charmed  by  her  beauty,  and 
more  charmed  by  a  softness  and  sensibility, 
of  which  he  had  thought  her  perfectly  inca- 
pable; he  handed  her  to  a  chair,  and  remained 
standing  before  her. 

**  Well," — said  she,  after  a  moment's  pause, 
looking  up  with  a  smile,  '^  now  for  my  les- 
son. 

He  was  gazing  at  her  as  she  sat,  and 
started  as  she  spoke — ^he  had  forgotten  for 
the  moment  what  had  brought  them  there. 

^  I  see,"  said  she,  ••  that  now  you  have  got 
me  here,  you  have  nothing  to  teach  me — 
What  must  I  do  for  this  poor  child,  Cla- 
rinda?" 
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The  word  recalled  him  to  his  serious  dntf ; 
and  recoveriiig,  as  fix>m  a  short  trance,  he 
began  gently,  and  patiently,  to  explain  his 
impression  of  the  chaneter  ot  this  interest* 
ing  girl — of  her  powers^  of  her  qualities,  of 
the  misdirection  her  diaiaeter  was  taking, 
under  the  Tory  mistaken  mixtore  of  n^^Ieet 
and  severity,  which  formed  the  whole  of 
Madame's  edueation. 

He  shewed  how  mndi  gentlenees,  yet  how 
much  steadiness,  was  required  to  form  one, so 
wayward,  and  Tehement*-— yet  so  generoa% 
reasonable,  and  good,  to  what  she  might  be* 
come.  He  related,  in  a  touching  manner, 
the  events  of  the  preceding  morning;  her 
ingenuous  submission  to  reason  and  to  right; 
her  generous  disregard  of  concealment,  when 
convinced  that  it  was  mean  and  wrong ;  the 
fear  of  her  father ;  yet  her  determination  to 
use  no  disguise  with  him. — The  cause  which 
had  precipitated  her  into  an  act  of  passicm 
80  deplorable,  was  a  mystery  to  him,  but  he 
feared  some  severity  on  the  part  of  the  Earl, 
too  exquisitely  painful  to  a  being  so  sensitive. 

While  he  said  all  this,  the  eyes  of  the 
Countess  rested  upon  his  face  with  an  ex* 
pression  of  great  attention ;  when  he  ended 
they  dropped,  and  she  said. 
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"We  have  been  all  to  blame  but  you. — . . . 
I  will  endeavour  to  repair  my  share  of  the 
mischief/' 

Delighted  with  so  much  candour  and  gen- 
tlenessy  he  was  now,  indeed,  ready  to  throw 
himself  at  her  feet,  and  thank  her  for  the 
generous  promise. 

What  all  her  beauty  was  powerless  to 
effect,  one  sentence  sufficed  to  accomplish, 
— ^but  it  cannot  be  denied  that  one  sentence 
goes  far  firom  lips  of  so  much  beauty;  and 
that^  though  external  charms  are  powerless 
where  moral  approbation  is  wanting,  they 
enhance  that  feeling  when  once  excited,  to 
an  inconceivable  degree.  What  would  have 
been  approbation  in  the  case  of  an  ordinary 
mortal,  became  almost  adoration  for  her. — 
He  thought  her  at  that  moment  an  angel, 
and  at  the  moment  he  looked  as  if  he  did. 
She  was  satisfied  with  that  look, — she  felt 
more  and  more  inclined  to  be  generous  to 
her  sister. 

Nothing  makes  human  nature  so  good- 
natured  as  a  triumph  over  a  suspected  rival ; 
and  she  now  left  the  room  feeling  more 
affectionately  towards  poor  Clarinda,  than 
she  had  ever  done  before  in  her  life. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

The  course  of  things  for  many  weeks 
after  this  was  as  follows: — 

Canham  continued  very  ill,  and  sufibred 
much.  His  constitution  was  so  delicate  that 
it  was  doubtful  whether  any  progress  what- 
soever had  been  made  in  recoToring  from 
the  shock  it  had  received.  He  was  still  con* 
fined  to  his  bed. 

For  a  few  days  he  had  been  the  object  of 
intense  solicitude  on  the  part  of  the  Earl, 
and  had  evidently  received  the  greatest  gra- 
tification from  every  mark  of  his  father's  ten- 
derness ;  but  as  the  boy's  situation  continued 
much  the  same,  and  no  new  event  occurred 
to  excite  in  the  father  a  fresh  interest^  he 
gradually  returned  to  his  usual  habits  of 
busy  indolence;  and  was  again  absorbed  in 
trifling  occupations,  to  the  neglect  of  every 
serious  duty. 

His  visits  became  fewer  and  briefer. 
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At  first,  he  ran  in  every  morning  with  a 
careless  inquiry;  soon,  whole  days  passed 
without  his  ever  visiting  his  son's  apart- 
ment ;  at  last,  except  a  hasty  inquiry  from 
his  valet  in  a  morning  as  to  how  Canham 
had  passed  the  night,  he  seemed  almost  to 
have  forgotten  him. 

Not  that  the  boy  was  really  an  object  of 
indifierence  to  his  father,  but  the  Earl's  cha- 
racter was  so  superficial  and  careless,  that 
he  easily  contented  himself  by  settling  that 
everything  was  to  be  as  he  wished  it  to  be ; 
and  because  he  hoped  and  desired,  that  there 
should  be  nothing  really  alarming  in  his  son's 
illness,  he  found  little  difficulty  in  persuad- 
ing himself  that  it  was  as  he  would  have 
it.  With  characters  weak  as  his,  the  very 
strongest  interest  in  the  world  proves  gene- 
rally insufficient  to  arouse  to  continued  exer- 
tion— or  to  vanquish  that  indolent  habit  of 
acquiescing  in  things,  which  chills  the  heart ; 
while  time  is  trifled  and  amused  away  in  the 
most  insignificant  occupations. 

A  somewhat  whimsical  clergyman,  whom 
I  once  heard  preaching  to  a  rural  congrega^ 
tion — speaking  of  the  vices  and  errors  of  the 
great  and  rich,  interrupted  himself  and  turn- 
ing to  his  audience,  said, — "  Not  that  I  think 

o5 
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the  poor  kdlj  better  than  the  rich, — fmr  •  .  • 
from  it;' 

The  desoription  here  given  of  a  Diligent 
parent,  who  prefers  hk  idle  inelinadons  to 
his  serious  duties^^-and  of  the  pride^  ill- 
temper,  jedonsy^i  and  tyranny  of  his  eldest 
daughter,  happens  fix>m  tha  ooofM  of  the 
story,  to  be  attached  to  characters  belonging 
to  the  aristocracy.  Like  the  worthy  deigy- 
man  above,  I  interrapt  my  disconrse  for  one 
moment,  to  explain  myself. 

I  am  quite  of  the  good  gentleman's  opi- 
nion, and  profess  to  believe,  that  if  gpreat 
people  have  faults  and  vices,  little  people  are 
not  altogether  without  theirs :  nay,  that  were 
a  balance  to  be  struck,  it  is  very  proble- 
matical on  which  side  it  would  incline.  I 
have  no  desire  to  add  my  little  stone  to  the 
shower,  which  it  is  at  present  the  pleasure  of 
some  to  level  against  a  body, — which,  how* 
ever  great  its  privileges  and  advantages, — 
we  might,  I  think,  learn  to  look  upon  with- 
out envy  .  .  .  regarding  it,  with  the  ad- 
mirable Sismondi, — not  as  existing  for  its 
own  selfish  enjoyments  and  purposes;  but 
to  form,  as  it  does  form,  the  true  defence 
of  freedom  in  every  state — whether  by  re- 
straining the  despotism  of  the  one;  or  by 
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curbing  the  far  more  awful  despotism  of  the 
many. 

My  purpose  is  to  expose  the  eyil  effect 
pf  evil  passions,  be  they  found  where  they 
may ;  not  to  make  attacks  upon  any  parti- 
cular caste  in  my  country. — I  think  it  quite 
po6»ble  that  a  &ther  may  neglect  his  duties 
at  an  alehouse,  as  completely,  as  when  wadi<- 
jing  a  conm  worth  one  hundred  guineas— and 
that  a  woman  may  be  as  cruel  and  ill-be- 
haved in  linsey-woolsey,  as  in  velvet.— 

The  boy  felt  his  father's  desertion  silently, 
but  deeply.  At  first,  he  ujsed  to  inquire 
with  some  impatience  when  his  father  was 
coming  to  see  him.  If  aske^,  ''  Did  he  want 
to  speak  with  the  Earl  ?  .  .  ^  Should  he  be 
fetched  ?'*  he  would  say,  "  No," — turn  on  bis 
pillow — after  a  few  moments'  sigh, — ^then 
shut  his  eye9  and  seem  about  to  &11  asleep. 

A  few  days  elapsed,  during  which  he  ap- 
peared to  suffer  much  from  the  irritation  of 
excited  and  disappointed  hope;  he  then 
ceased  to  ask  for,  and  never  mentioned 
him. 

His  tutor,  Mr.  Powel,  he  allowed  to  enter 
his  room,  and  now  and  then  make  his  in- 
quiries—  civilly  answering  him  when  he 
asked,   "  Could   he   do   him   any  service  V 
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and  dismissing  him,  nothing  loath,  to  Mitf 
Hughes  and  his  rabbit-shooting. 

The  representations  of  Grerald  had  in- 
duced the  eldest  sister  at  first  to  visit  him 
frequently ;  but  habits  of  benevolent  atten- 
tion to  the  sicky  and  of  patient  endurance 
of  that  fatigue, — which  is  ennui  intolerable 
to  those  not  actuated  bj  real  love, —  are 
not  the  results  of  a  momentary  impression. 
Her  attentions  were  evidently  an  effort,  and 
given  in  that  sort  of  indifferent  manner 
which  is,  to  a  poor,  helpless  sufierer  so  pain- 
ful. It  was  evident  that  Canham  was  any- 
thing but  comforted  by  them ;  and  the  excel- 
lent physician,  under  whose  care  he  now  was 
placed,  perceiving  this,  advised  her,  under 
the  convenient  expression,  "  too  exciting,**  to 
be  sparing  in  her  visits ; — an  injunction  with 
which  she  very  readily  complied. 

But  Gerald  could  never  be  too  much  in 
the  room — here,  as  elsewhere,  this  young 
man,  strong  in  the  power  of  reason,  truth, 
and  benevolence,  seemed  to  be  the  solace, 
support,  and  delight  of  the  sufferer.  He 
read  to  him,  he  sat  by  him,  he  soothed  him, 
and  he  controlled  him — when  his  irritable  and 
undisciplined  feelings  hurried  him  into  fits 
of  impatience,  most  distressing  to  others  and 
dangerous  to  himself. 
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attentions  were  shared  by  a  nurse, 
ad  been  Canham's  foster-mother,  and 
laving  settled  at  a  distance,  had,  at  his 
t  desire,  been  sent  for  to  attend  him. 
Id  botanist  too  strolled  up,  from  time 
le,  to  his  room — and  at  last  came 
da. — 

,  too,  had  kept  her  bed  many  days, 
rheumatic  fever  had  been  the  eonse- 
3  of  her  excited  state  of  mind,  and 
the  unfortunate  circumstances  which 
•evented  her  having  proper  assistance, 
moment  of  her  being  drawn  from  the 
-^he  had  lain  long  on  a  wet  mattress, 
her  wet  clothes — ^her  cries  and  screams, 
they  first  attempted  to  move  her  from 
d,  had  given  but  too  sure  indication  of 
WH3  impending. 

i  suffered  all  the  agonies  of  this  hor- 
and  painful  disorder  with  a  fortitude 
atience  worthy  of  her  character.  Her 
3  attendance  at  her  bedside  evidently 
;d  and  delighted,  as  much  as  it 
shed  her.  Often  would  the  grateful 
X  her  eyes  in  fond  admiration  upon 
ice,  which  now  she  might  dwell  upon, 
;he  hope  of  receiving  a  smile  of  kind- 
Often  did  the  poor,  wasted  hands  creep 
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painfully  out  of  bed-^-die  would  take  the  beau- 
tiful hand  of  her  sister*  and  kiss  it  ferventlj. 

But  what  could  these  little  instances  of 
love  and  gratitude  do  against  a  natuie  19 
perverted  ? — ^Will  it  be  thought  possible  tbst 
a  little  gratification  of  yanitj  was  all  tbi 
sentiment  thej  excited  in  the  Countess  ?  .  •  • 

Her  heart  was  now  beginning  to  be  oeea- 
pied  by  the  attachment  wliich  she  had  suf- 
fered to  engage  it  before  she  was  aware. 

Living  in  that  retirement*  which  was  the 
lot  of  many  noblemen^s  daughters  in  thoie 
days,  and  rarely  mingling  veith  young  people 
of  her  own  age ;  her  heart  and  fancy  had,  as 
yet,  remained  unoccupied — and  it  was,  pcN 
haps,  as  much  the  want  of  something  to  in- 
terest her,  as  any  other  feeling,  which  had 
led  her  to  feel  inclined  to  exercise  the  power 
of  her  attractions  over  the  handsome  young 
tutor. — Like  many  before  her,  she  was  drawn 
in  farther  than  she  intended. 

Something  in  his  character — . . .  the  spirit, 
and  vehemence,  which  he  at  times  displayed, 
had  captivated  her  imagination — and  a  pas- 
sion began  to  take  possession  of  her  heart, 
which  though  it  would  have  been  innocent, 
and,  perhaps,  praiseworthy  under  other  cir- 
cumstances, in  her,  might  be  called  degrad- 
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ing — for  surely,  anj  passion  ought  to  be 
called  degrading  which  tends  to  the  sacrifice 
of  that  which  we  have  learned  to  consider 
as  all,  most  valuable  and  dignified  in  life. 
And  when  the  young  Conntess  secretly  in- 
dulged in  dangerous  meditations — and  in 
defiance  of  everything  she  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  think  praiseworthy — ^namely,  the 
maintenance  of  her  own  station  and  dig<* 
nity, —  allowing  herself  to  dwell  upon  the 
possibility  of  elevating  this  obscure  young 
man  to  a  place  by  her  side,  regardless  of 
what  she  knew  must  be  the  feelings  of  her 
fiither,  and  of  all  those  she  respected  in  the 
world,  .  .  .  she  was  indulging  in  schemes 
which  were  wrong— and  which,  to  her  con- 
science, appeared  more  wrong,  than  perhaps 
others  may  think  them. 

Certain  it  is,  that  sentiments  such  as  these 
Donld  produce  no  permanent  good  fruits. — 
rhe  sick  chamber  of  poor  Clarinda  was  soon 
ie0»-ted;  and  the  suffering  girl  would  have 
been  left  in  cheerless  solitude,  to  agonies  which 
aright  have  appalled  the  bravest — had  not 
jne  humble,  but  inestimable  treasure  proved 
the  solace  and  support  of  these  heavy  hours. 

Mary  was  the  daughter  of  Canham's  nurse, 
uid  had  fortunately  been  long  installed  in 
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the  place  of  Glarinda's  maid«  She  vai 
warmly  attached  to  her,  ha^g  run  about 
in  the  nurserj  as  a  child;  and  often  pkfld 
with  the  little  delicate  Glarinda^  six  or  mmn 
years  younger  than  hemlf. 

Mary,  the  picture  of  neafenesB  and  ohe» 
fulness,  whose  kind  blue  eyes  beamed  tm^ 
demess  and  aflfection,  devoted  herself  to  hsr 
task  with  the  utmost  alacrity  and  good-will; 
under  her  care  the  suflferer  straggled 
slowly  recovered,  and  at  length  was 
to  freedom  and  to  life. 

To  what  a  freedom ! — and  to  what  a  lifel 

The  moment,  .  .  .  the  reward  of  so  much 
patience  and  suffering,  arrived. — The  Lady 
Glarinda  rose  from  her  bed,  and  was  suffered 
to  visit  her  brother. 

She  arose  pale,  thin,  and  extenuated,  re« 
duced  to  almost  a  skeleton,  and  dragging  her 
still  painful  limbs  with  difficulty  across  the 
floor;  but  what  was  pain? — what  was  weakness 
to  her  now  ? — She  was  to  visit  her  brother. 

With  trembling  hands,  hurrying  on  her 
dress — ^making  ten  thousand  promises  to  re- 
press her  vehemence,  to  restrain  her  tears^ . . . 
to  be  quiet  and  to  be  good  —  her  eyei 
sparkling,  her  colour  rising  and  falling, 
she  dressed,   for    the  first  time  ;    and  so, 
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leaning  on  Mary's  ann,  was  led  to  Can- 
ham'*8  room — and  in  a  few  minutes  she  was 
crouching,  rather  than  kneeling  by  his  bed- 
side; holding  his  wasted,  feverish  hand  in 
hers — glueing  there  her  lips  in  silence. 

The  boy,  whose  countenance  had  much 
changed  in  expression,  fixed  his  eyes,  now 
enlarged  by  sickness,  with  calm  and  intense 
love  upon  her.  He  seemed  too  blest  to 
speak  or  move^ — perfect  contentment — the 
l)eatitude  of  satisfied  affection,  spoke  in, 
but  no  longer  animated,  his  wasted  coun- 
tenance.— 

:  The  eyes  of  the  spectators  were  filled  with 
tears. 

-  Gerald,  and  the  old  man,  and  Mary,  were 
the  only  members  of  the  household  pre- 
sent at  this  scene. — Where  was  the  father  ? — 
Where  the  sister? — when  these  two  for- 
lorn sufferers  were  at  length  reunited. 
Who  was  there  to  comfort  and  support 
them  at  a  meeting  so  affecting? — Three 
absolute  strangers  ! .  .  . 

As  for  them,  they  at  that  time  little  felt 
this  desertion — they  had  been  accustomed  to 
this  family  estrangement — they  had  grown, 
as  it  were,  together;  and  the  joy  of  reunion 
atoned  for  everything. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

Reyived  for  a  few  days  bj  the 
of  his  Clarinda,  the  boj,  however,  too 
sank  again  into  his  former  state;  and 
her  caresses  failed  to  cheer  or  reanimtto 
him«  There  was  that  at  his  heart-Hi  sitd- 
ness  deep-seated — a  disgust  with  life^-whidi 
seemed  to  diy  up  the  very  fountains  of 
being.  He  was  not  actually  dying  of  a 
broken-heart,  but  sinking  under  a  melan- 
choly most  unnatural  and  fatal  at  his  age ; — 
a  sadness  the  most  touching, — the  hidden 
sadness  of  a  boy. 

A  profound  melancholy  had  evidently 
become  habitual  to  him,  which  nothing 
could  divert;  and  which  the  presence  of 
his  poor,  friendless  Clarinda  seemed  indeed 
rather  to  increase. 

His  eyes  would  anxiously  follow  her  as 
she  tottered  about  the  room ; — ^then  he  would 
agitate  himself  in  a  restless  manner  on  the 
bed,  as  if  struggling  with  some  suppressed 
feeling,  and  sigh  deeply. 
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She  would  fly  to  his  side,  her  head  bent 
down  over  his  face;  her  soft  voice  whis- 
pering the  tenderest  soothings  and  inquiries. 
"What  is  it,  dearest  Canham? — Can  I 
do  anything  ? — Stay,  let  me  hold  you  so. — 
Will  it  be  comfortable  so  ?^  •  . . 

And  the  little  arm  was  passed  under  his 
{hUow^  strivings  with  painful  effort,  to  sup- 
port him. 
"Willitdoso?— Oi^so?''..  . 
Then  he    would  lift  up  his  head,   give 
&er  a  fond,  hasty  kiss,  and  sink  down  again 
despondingly ; — while    she    supported    his 
shouldar  with  her  poor  feeble  arm,  and  he. 
Ignorant    of    the    constrained    attitude    in 
which  she  was  leaning,  might  perhaps  sink 
asleep; — and  there  would   this  dear  little 
being  stand  for  hours,  in  a  perfect  martyr* 
dom  of  suffering,  rather  than   disturb   his 
dumbers  by  the  slightest  motion. 

How  confidingly  in  this  time  of  sorrow 
did  her  eyes  learn  to  fix  themselves  upon 
Gerald! — How  confidingly  did  her  heart 
now  lean  upon  his ! — She  had  proved  him ; 
ehe  could  trust  him  as  a  friend, — father,—* 
brother, — all  in  one.  —  Once  more  did  her 
feelings  expand  to  confidence  and  affection ; 
and  the  kind  tutor,  was  added  to  Canham, 
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the  old  botanist,  and  Maiy— to  enbarge  tbe 
narrow  circle  of  her  most  tenda  and  iniM^ 

cent  love. 

As  for  Gerald,  the  interest  he  now  ieft 
in  these  jonng  oreatores  was  indeed  e»- 
ceedinglj  gpreat.  Hit  whole  time^  —  Ui 
whole  thoughts, — with  the  exoeptioa  of 
some  forbidden  wanderings  were  defolel 
to  them. 

He  was  a  constant  attendant  in  the  sick 
room;  now  reading,  now  talking,  now  qmedDr  ] 
silent ;  studying  to  alloTiate,  in  eveiy  po^ 
sible  way,  the  sufferings  of  the  unhapi»y 
pair.  It  was  he,  who  would  slide  the 
cushion  under  the  slender  aching  arm;— 
it  was  he,  who  punctually  remembered  to 
pour  out,  and  to  bring  to  her,  the  draaghts 
and  cordials  which  the  delicate  state  oi 
her  health  required.  It  was  he,  who  an- 
swered the  anxious  inquiring  eye,  raised 
from  her  brother's  pale  &ce, — with  cheerful 
looks  of  encouragement.  It  was  he,  who^ 
when  she  sank,  exhausted  by  the  side  of 
her  patient,  would  cover  her  with  a  shawl, 
and  watch,  while  the  brother  and  sister 
slumbered  side  by  side. 

I  have  seen  a  guardian  angel,  imaged  as 
hovering  over  an  infant's  cradle,  with  looks 
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of  tender  protection  all  his  own. — It  was 
not  mother^s  love ; — it  was  not  sister's  love ; 
— ^it  was  not  mortal  love  in  any  of  its  forms ; 
— ^it  was  the  pure,  divine,  angelic  tender- 
ness for  innocence  that  is  helpless ; — and 
sach  was  Gerald's  for  these  two  poor  young 
creatures;  and  no  angel's  love  was  purer 
than  the  love  he  bore  Clarinda..  But,  free 
from  the  slightest  taint  of  earthly  passion, 
kis  feelings  were  avowed  and  undisguised; 
he  dared  to  persist  openly  in  the  line  of 
conduct  he  had  adopted;  while  Canbam's 
presence  sheltered  Clarinda  from  the  ill- 
natured  persecution  of  Madame,  who,  in- 
deed, for  a  time,  ceased  to  trouble  herself 
about  her. 

For  the  Countess  had  slipped  down  stairs, 
and  in  this  very  unpoetical  manner  had 
hurt  her  aristocratical  foot ;  so  she  was  con- 
fined to  her  sofa, — and  the  lamentations, — 
and  the  pity, — and  the  tenderings, — and  the 
coaxings  of  Madame,  may  be  compared  to 
those  which  were  lavished  upon  Fanfan  by 
a  French  governess,  far  more  celebrated 
than,  we  fear,  it  will  ever  be  our  Madame's 
fate  to  become. 

This  accident  prevented  those  meetings 
with  Gerald  which  somehow  or  other  now 
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almost  ^Bilj  took  place ;  not  bj  any 
noeuvering  on  his  pait»  certainly,  for  lu^ 
heart  and  hiB  conscience  had  tanglit  lam 
their  danger; — ^nor  bj  any  rerj  a^amit 
contrivance  on  heins, — fw  her  hearty  »d 
her  conscience,  had  tanght  her  to  be  upon 
her  guard. 

Now,  however,  they  seemed   sqiratai, 
and  he  taught  himself  to  rcgoiee  in  As 
cause  as  a  fbrtmiate  accident;  and  he  de<^: 
termined  to  wiean  his  mind  from  dangenMSiL 
contemplations,  while  his  time  was 
more  unremittingly  than  eveif  to  the 
ber  of  Lord  Canham. 

He  foond,  however,  tiuut  he  was  net  ts. 
be  left  undisturbed. 
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CHAPTER  XL 

HE  haughty  beauty  lay  one  afternoon 
1  her  sofa; — Madame,  obsequious  and 
ering,  had  been  rubbing  the  ancle  with 
iebusade  water ; — ^but  the  beautiful  ancle 

Btill  swelled  and  uneasy ;— it  lay,  in  its 
t  blue  satin  slipper,  upon  a  cushion  of 
;e  cambric  trimmed  with  lace,  and  she, 
rlowing  with  the  warmth  of  the  summer 

rested  in  her  long,  white  lawn,  dosha-* 
)  upon  her  crimson  cushions, 
•here  was  that  in  her  attitude  and  coun- 
ince  this  day,  which  gave  an  air  of  almost 
iemess  to  her  very  great  beauty ;  for  the 
•e  blue  eyes  were  bent  in  reverie  upon 
ground,  and  a  smile  more  soft,  than  ever 
had  played  around  them,  hung  on  those 
et  rosy  lips.     Madame  was  administering 

usual  dose  of  mingled  gossip  and  flat- 
— ^but  the  effect  was  not  as  it  had  wont 
)e; — the  other  beautiful  foot  might  be 
L  moving  impatiently  on  the  sofa,  beat- 
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ing  and  drammiDg  with  ennui  and  irritatioD; 
then  the  large  eyes  lighted  as  with  a  saddn 
resolution. — 

''  I  will  have  some  English  reading.  TbD 
Mr.  James  to  come  and  read  Milton,''  sud 
the  youDg  lady. 

''  Mon  Dieu  \^  cried  Madamoi  ^  ehiie 
ange,  ne  yous  iatigueE  pas  ^-yon  are  too  ill 
for  these  lessons  ;•— this  tiresome  Milton  will 
ennuyez  you  to  death ; — ^let  me  read  to  you 
a  delicious  romance^  just. come — ^ 

^*  No  ; — ^no  more  of  your  odious  VnmA 
trash  now,  Madame.  Send  for  him,  and  let 
him  read  Milton." — 

He  was  sitting  by  the  bed  of  suflfering, 
reading  to  the  patient  boy. 

Crushed,  as  it  were,  against  a  bed-post» 
at  the  foot  of  the  bed,  lay  what  seemed  to 
be  a  heap  of  white  clothes;  and  a  small 
head  covered  with  pale  light  hair,  buried 
between  two  thin  long  arms,  rested  in  the 
centre  of  the  heap. — She  seemed  to  be  asleep; 
while  James  continued  to  read. 

Both  his  hearers  were  perfectly  tranquil. 
At  length  the  still,  regular,  breathings  of 
the  boy  shewed  that  suffering  for  a  moment 
was  at  an  end,  and  that  he  too  had  hllea 
asleep ;  the  voice  of  the  reader  sank  into  a 
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monotonous  drawling,  and  then  gradually 
dying  away,  he  ceased.  He  sat,  believing 
that  both  bis  young  patients  were  slumber- 
ing and  at  peace,  gazing  upon  the  boy,  who 
breathed  quietly.  He  did  not  perceive  that, 
huddled  up,  and  buried,  as  she  seemed  to 
be,  . .  .  and  perfectly  still  as  she  lay  .  .  •  two 
eyes  were  fixed  upon  his  countenance. — 

He  sat  pondering  upon  the  strange  destiny 
which  had  thrown  these  two  beings  into  the 
guardianship  of  one  so  young  as  he  was. — 
He  thought  of  their  probable  fate — their 
wild,  untutored,  yet  good  and  generous  na- 
tures;—on  the  dangers  of  that  youth  of 
passion,  at  the  threshhold  of  which  they 
were  both  standing  ; — on  the  possibility,  late 
as  it  seemed  to  be,  of  commencing  an  edu- 
cation for  them  both  \—o{  the  endeavour  to 
strengthen  their  reason — to  inspire  a  sense  of 
duty,  and  lead  their  imaginations  to  dwell  on 
high  responsibilities ; — and  so  to  prune  and 
direct  the  wild  luxuriance  of  their  characters, 
as  to  train  them  to  their  true  perfection. — 

His  face  was  turned  to  the  boy — for  the 
girl,  he  imagined,  had  been  long  asleep. — 
He  heard  some  steps  in  the  passage,  and 
gliding  to  the  door,  he  opened  it  noiselessly, 
and  beheld  the  Countess's  maid. — 

VOL.  n.  H 
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She  told  him  ha*  errand,  and  summoned 
him  to  come  instantly  and  read  Milton  to 
her  Lady. — 

He  felt  snrprisedt  and  started  a  little ; 
but  stepped  down  to  the  library,  fetohed  the 
book,  and  then  followed  the  abigail  to  the 
chamber  of  luxury — ^that  delicious  paradise 
which  he  now,  for  the  first  time,  was  per- 
mitted to  enter. 

Tt  was  a  chamber  to  enshrine  a  houri,  .  • . 
rich  silk  curtains,  the  cabinets  of  marquetrie, 
the  chairs  covered  with  goblin  tapestry — in 
all  its  gorgeous  blues,  crimsons,  and  yellows — 
the  vast  mirrors,  the  pictures,  the  vases  of 
sweet  flowers — the  whole  apartment  redolent 
of  perfume.  .  •  .  The  Armida  of  this  en- 
chanted scene  lay  in  all  her  beauty  upon  a 
sofa  covered  with  soft  cushions,  one  foot 
stretched  out,  as  we  said  before,  the  blue 
ribands  of  her  sandal  unlaced,  and  hanging 
idly  round  it ;  the  other,  trim,  delicate,  and 
bound  up  in  its  tiny  shoe,  resting  near. 
Madame,  seated  in  wiry  erect  state,  at  a  little 
distance,  formed  a  contrast  that  finished  the 
picture. 

How  dangerously  beautiful  did  the  scene 
appear  to  Gerald ! 
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He  came  forward  with  his  demure,  stu- 
dent look  of  reserve — which  set  forth  to 
advantage  his  peculiarly  beautiful  features, 
and  the  large  masses  of  hair  which  hung 
round  his  brow  of  purest  alabaster,  and  har- 
monized so  well  with  his  large  lustrous  eyes. — 

She  looked  up  as  he  entered,  fixed  her 
beautiful  eyes  upon  him,  and  said,  in  a 
voice  which  was  sweetness  itself, 

*'  Mr.  James,  I  am  a  prisoner** —  .  . .  point- 
ing to  her  foot,  "  Will  you  be  so  complaisant 
as  to  read  to  me  a  little,  in  your  delici- 
ous  manner?" — 

And  this  was  the  Countess — the  haughty 
and  imperious  Countess ! 

And  as  she  spoke,  she  pointed  with  her  de- 
licate hand  to  a  chair  close  beside  her  couch, 
and  he  sat  down.  —  One  moment  their  eyes 
met. 

There  was  a  pause  of  a  few  seconds — 
then,  with  a  manner  somewhat  hesitating, 
and  a  voice  that  slightly  trembled,  he 
asked,  what  she  would  like  to  have  read. 

'*  Paradise  Lost,""  she  said,  again  raising 
her  large  lustrous  eyes  towards  him,  and 
looking  so  surpassingly  lovely,  that  his 
breast   fluttered,   and   his   colour  rose   and 

H    2 
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fell — ^she  was  so  very  beautifiil— 'and  whe* 
ther  he  was  so  or  not,  it  is  certain  at 
that  moment  she  thought  him  so. 

Thus  sat  this  siren  in  the  bower  of  her 
enchantments,  while  Gerald  read,  by  her 
desire,  those  delightful  lines : — 

*'  Now  mom  her  rosy  stepe  i*th'  etstem  dime 
Ad^-Bociiig,  sowed  the  earth  with  ofient  peul, 
\Mien  Adem  waked,  so  eustomed,  for  his  sleep 
Was  airy  light,  of  pure  digestion  hred, 
And  temperate  vapoiin  blend,  which  the  only  sound 
Of  leaves  and  fanning  rills,  Aurora's  iin, 
Lightly  dispersed,  and  the  shrill  matin  song 
Of  birds  on  every  bough  wThen,  with  voice 
Mild,  as  when  Zcphyrus  on  Flora  breathes. 
Her  hand  soft  touching,  whispered  thus  :  Awake, 
My  fiurest,  my  espoused,  my  latest  found, 
Hcaven*8  last  best  gift,  my  ever  new  delight ! 
Awake ;  the  morning  shines,  and  the  fresh  field 
Calls  us ;  we  lose  the  prime,  to  mark  how  spring 
Our  tended  plants,  how  blows  the  citron  grove  ! 
What  drops  the  myrrh,  and  what  the  balmy  reed ! 
How  nature  paints  her  colours,  how  the  bee 
Sits  on  the  bloom,  extracting  liquid  sweets  !** 

These  lines,  so  rich,  in  their  expression, 
are  here  inserted — they  seem  to  describe 
the  sort  of  luxury  of  feeling,  in  which  the 
senses  of  the  young  man  were  being  steeped 
while  sitting  in  this  beautiful  apartment, 
the  window  opening  upon  the  large  bal- 
cony filled  with  flowers  which  sweetly  per- 
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filmed  the  gale,  while  the  eye  fell  beyond 
them  upon  the  landscape  of  green  woods 
and  glades  below. 

His  sense  of  honour  prevented  him  from 
taking  advantage,  in  the  slightest  degree,  of 
the  opportunity  thus  offered  to  him  for  in- 
timating feelings,  which  he  knew  it  to  be 
his  duty  to  restrain — but  his  imagination 
had  received  an  impression — new,  intoxica- 
ting, transforming :  he  had  tasted  of  the  cup 
of  Circe. 

He  was,  however,  still  sufficiently  master 
of  himself,  and  of  his  reason,  to  rejoice 
when  the  door  opened,  and  the  young  lady's 
dinner  appeared — He  rose  hastily,  shut  the 
book,  and  murmuring  an  apology,  escaped 
to  his  own  room ;  where,  his  senses  be- 
wildered— his  heart  beating — ^his  imagina- 
tion dazzled,  every  thought  in  confusion — 
he  remained  pacing  up  and  down  to  re- 
cover his  composure,  before  he  ventured 
once  more  to  descend  to  Lord  Canham. 
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CHAPTER  XIL 

While  these  ftelings  were  being  excited 
in  the  chamber  of  the  Countess— what  had 
been  going  on  in  the  qniet  and  simple  apart-^ 
ment  Gerald  had  quitted. 

Softly  as  he  had  closed  the  cbor  the  boy 
opened  his  eyes, — ^and  Clarinda,  whose  eyes 
had  been  fixed  upon  his  face,  bent  forward 
to  look  at  him ;  and  then  with  her  slender 
thin  hand  gently  patted  his  shoulder,  as  one 
would  do  to  a  young  chiFd  to  soothe  him  to 
sleep. 

But  he  shook  the  hand  off — sighed  and 
moved — as  much  as  to  say,  "  No— it  is  not 
that  I  want." 

Then  he  fixed  his  eyes  uneasily  upon  her 
face,  and  speaking  with  slowness  and  diflS- 
culty,  he  said, — 

"Clarinda — Do  you  think  we  shall  live 
again  .  .  .  after  we  are  dead  ?*' — 

"  I  don't  know,'' — was  the  answer, — in  a 
low — mournful  tone. 
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"It  seems,'' — continued  he,  "as  if  I  had 
been  alive  a  very,  very  short  time. — I  have 
lived .  .  .  and  done  nothing  else ;  — and  now 
I  feel  sorry  to  go  into  darkness  and  nothing- 
ness again. — Do  you  think  I  shall  V* 

''  Then  you  think  you  shall  die  !''  .  .  .  said 
she  with  her  usual  abruptness — ^but  with  a 
bitterness  inexpressible  in  her  accent. 

"  I  think  I  must" — was  the  answer. 

And  for  all  this  reply,  she  retired  to  her 
station  at  the  foot  of  the  bed,  shrank  into 
the  heap  of  garments, — crouched  down  her 
head,  and  buried  her  face  again  between 
her  arms,  and  under  her  hair. — ^But  this  time 
she  did  not  look  through  between  those 
arms. — ^This  time,  she  hid  the  very  light  of 
day,  from  her  forlorn,  yet  dry  eyes. 

There  was  a  silence ; — and  the  boy  breathed 
painfully.     At  last  he  said —  .  .  . 

"  Our  Father  who  art  in  heaven !"  . .  . 

"  What  does  that  mean,  Clarinda?" — 

"  Our  Father ! — a  father — who  art  in  hea- 
ven. ...  —  Have  we  a  father  there,  Cla- 
rinda  ? — ...  Is  there  some  one  in  this  wide, 
wide  universe — this  vast  vault — this  large 
vessel  in  which  we  are  floating.  ...  Is  there 
a  Father  in  it,  do  you  think,  Clarinda  ?" — 
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She  lifted  up  her  fiEuse — shook  her  head 
sorrowftilly,  and  said — 

"  I  don  't  know.''— 

'«0h !  if  there  were  a  Father,**  said  the 
boy,  '*  how  glad  I  should  be  to  go  to  him  I'* 

''  Go  to  him  T — said  she  moomfully. — 

''  Ah,  Clarinda !  how  glad  we  should  be  to 
go  to  him  ?**.*. 

She  nodded  assent^  and  sank  down  iftto 
her  former  position. 

^'I  think/*  said  the  boy,  after  another 
long  pause,  *Mf  I  were  but  sure  I  should 
find  him — ^I  should  be  very  glad  to  die.** 

"  And  I  would  be  almost  glad  to  let  you,** 
she  replied  in  a  low  voice,  and  her  head  sank 
down  again;  and  hidden  by  the  clothes, — 
tears,  still  and  silent  as  soft  summer  rain, 
literally  poured  from  her  eyes. 

Another  pause  !  •  .  . 

"  Clarinda, — what  are  you  thinking  about 
all  the  time  you  are  at  Church  ?'* — 

'*I  don't  know,'*  said  she  again,  raising 
her  head — "  anything— nothing. — I  used  to 
look  about  when  I  was  a  child ;  and  amuse 
myself  as  well  as  I  could, — and  now  I  think 
about — ^that  is  all  the  difference." 

"  Well,  that  is  just  what  I  do ^It  is 
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very  strange  that  we  have  neither  of  us 
thought  more  about  it. — Do  you  ever  say 
your  prayers  ?"•...  whispered  he,  myste- 
riously.— **  Some  people  do  every  night  and 
morning.*' 

"I  never  was  taught  any  prayers  except 
old .  Nurse ...  when  I  was  a  little  thing— I 
used  to  say ;  Pray,  '  God,  bless  Papa  and 
Mama,  and  make  me  a  good  girl.'  I  left  it 
off  when  I  left  the  nursery,  and  had  no  one 
to  bid  me  kneel  down. — Brother,  if  there  be 
a  God!"... 

—  "  My  children,"  said  the  old  man,  softly 
opening  the  door,  "  how  are  you  both — and 
what  was  that  you  said  last,  my  pretty  Lady 
Clarinda? — If  there  be? —  ...  To  be  sure 
there  is.  .  .  .  Have  I  not  shewn  him  to  you 
in  the  flowers  ?  My  children,  comfort  your 
poor  hearts.  .  .  .  There  is  a  God — a  father 
to  the  fatherless,  a — " 

"  Then  he  shall  be  mt/  God," — faltered  the 
boy. 

"  —  And  will  he  raise  the  dead  ?" 

**  We  shall  7iot  all  sleep,  but  we  shaU  all 
be  changed ;  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye^  at  the 
last  trujnp  i—for  the  trumpet  shall  sound ;  and 
the  dead  shall  be  raised;  and  this  corruption 

H   5 
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shall  put  on  incorrujOiam;  and  ikii  mortak^ 
immortalitjf^ — replied  the  old  niaa — ^"Bat 
wherefore^  now,  mj  children? — Sorely,  this 
is  not  the  first  time  you  have  asked  of  yoiir^ 
selves  these  things?'' 

''  Nav ;"  ndd  the  boy,  '*  yon  know,  8ir»  how 
it  is  with  us-^We  are  ti¥o  poor,  ignorant,  ill- 
educated  beings,  wandering  abont  upon  thts 
earth — coming  we  know  not  firom  wham»-- 
going  we  know  not  whither.  We  are  two 
poor,  desolate  orphan  children.  We  were  o(m- 
tent  to  wander  together, — ^but  now  we  both 
believe  that  we  must  part, — . . .  And  «Atf  would 
know  what  will  become  of  me  when  I  am 
dead : — and  I  would  know  what  will  become 
of  her — when,  like  a  poor  little  withered 
leaf,  she  is  left  to  be  blown  about  the  world. 
— ...  If  there  be  a  father  to  the  father- 
less, why  have  we  never  been  told  of 
him?" 

*'It  would  have  been  a  great  comfort,"" 
said  the  girl. 

—  ''I  should  have  asked  him  a  great  many 
things,  if  I  thought  he  would  have  heard 
me.'' 

"  Ask,  then,  for  he  will  hear  you." 

—  **  And  grant  my  prayers  ?"  .  .  .  said  she, 
doubtingly. 
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^*  Or  do  better/'  said  the  old  man. 

**I  understand  you*' — said  she,  sinking 
down  again. 

..."  What  I  would  ask,  is,  his  life,"  re- 
peated she  to  herself;  "poor  unhappy  boy! 
— and  will  he  not  be  better  with  his  Father  f 
.  .  ^  No,  I  will  not  ask  that — ^but  I  will  ask 
Him  to  pity  me,  when  he  takes  him  to 
himself . .  .  and  to  take  the  poor  little  Cla- 
rinda  home  too."' 

The  good  and  simple  old  man  now  re- 
sumed his  fitvourite  subject. — He  talked  of 
creation,  and  its  beauties,  and  its  excellencies, 
and  long  he  pursued  the  lovely  theme,  con- 
soling the  hearts  of  these  young  inquirers ; 
and  then  he  fetched  his  little  black  bible^ 
and  he  read  of  life  and  immortality ;  and  the 
touching  words  of  the  tender  and  pitying 
Lord  Jesus ;  and  he  laid  these  two  trembling 

children  at  their  Saviour's  feet. 

*  *  *  0 

From  this  time,  the  study  of  the  Bible 
became  the  constant  occupation  of  these 
young  creatures  when  alone  ;  and  it  was  sur- 
prising to  see  the  healing  effect  of  this  new 
and  serious  occupation  upon  their  spirits. 

To  those  hackneyed  (if  we  may  venture  to 
use  the  phrase)  ...  in  religion,  to  whom  such 
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thoughts  are  become  faabitaal — and  too  often, 
alas!  only  tibrough  habit  retained  —  the 
change  will  appear  astonishing  which  such 
a  direction  of  the  mind  produced  upon 
these  two. 

Their  lively  intelligences,  bright  imaginap 
tions,  and  most  feeling  hearts  were  fOIed 
with  these  consoling  hopes  and  promises; 
— a  new  world  was  opened  to  their,  eyes^— 
new  and  &ir  as  that  which  the  Saviour  be* 
stowed,  when  his  fingers  unclosed  the  eyes  of 
him  who  was  bom  blind.  What  is  meant 
by  a  new  birth,  they  both  truly  and  feelingly 
experienced :  and  their  situation  gave  a  force 
and  reality  to  many  Scriptural  expressions 
adapted  to  the  situation  of  those  suddenly 
converted  from  the  dreariness  of  unbelief,  or 
the  darkness  of  idolatry, — which  escape  us, 
who  have  been  from  infancy  carefully  edu- 
cated in  religion. 

It  is  not  intended  by  this  to  imply  that  a 
religious  education  is  not,  therefore,  a  thing 
of  priceless  value;  it  is,  in  truth,  an  ad- 
vantage which  no  subsequent  teaching  can 
rival — but  merely  to  observe,  that  in  this 
one  respect  the  mind  is  acted  upon  in  a  less 
lively  manner.  We  must  remember  also, 
that  these  children  were  in  a  position  pecu- 
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liarlj  fkyourable  to  the  development  of  re- 
ligious feelings ;  one  believing  himself  about 
to  depart  for  the  hidden  world — ^the  other, 
anticipating  with  terror  the  dread  separation, 
when  severed  from  him  so  devotedly  loved, 
she  should  be  left  to  wander  alone ! 

The  summer  had  waned  while  the  two 
poor  children  were  still  in  their  beds — a  mild, 
soft  autumn  witnessed  their  reunion. 

Clarinda  gathered  strength  evidently  from 
day  to  day,  in  spite  of  her  fatigues  and 
anxieties,  but  the  boy  continued  to  fade. 

Time  rolled  over  them — sad,  yet  peaceful 
— ^while  their  two  loving  hearts  mingled 
thought  and  affection  together;  and  in  the 
new  and  interesting  study  in  which  they  were 
engaged,  their  minds  became  daily  more  and 
more  strengthened  and  prepared  for  that 
which,  to  the  bystanders,  it  appeared  but 
too  evidently  soon  must  be. 

A  sort  of  masmus  —  the  cause  and  effect 
at  once,  as  it  would  seem,  of  the  melan- 
choly of  his  spirits — a  cough,  which  threat- 
ened from  day  to  day  to  occasion  a  fresh  rup- 
ture of  the  vessel — a  pale,  emaciated  cheek 
— a  hollow,  glittering  eye — those  fatal  prog- 
nostics, one  by  one,  succeeded  each  other  so 
insensibly,   as   at  first  scarcely  to  occasion 
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alarm ;  but  slowly,  steadily,  though  imper- 
ceptibly, the  symptoms  contiiraed  to  advanoe* 

Gerald  and  the  good  old  botanist  were  un- 
wearied in  their  cares  and  attentions^ — and 
more  especially  were  they  earnest  in  assisting 
these  unhappy  children,  to  develope  the  new 
and  important  ideas  that  now  occupied  their 
minds ;  and  in  directing  the  thoughts  of  the 
unhappy  Glarinda  to  those  consolations,  which 
could  alone  support  her  in  that  dark  hour, 
.which  they  both  believed  to  be  rapidly  ap- 
proaching. 

The  winter  passed  away  in  this  manner — 
and  it  seems  hardly  necessary  to  say  how 
closely  these  four  friends  became  attached  to 
each  other ; — how  the  boy  and  girl  learned 
to  look  up  to  Gerald  as  the  wisest  and  best 
of  friends ;  and  how  poor  Mr.  Green  regarded 
him  as  one  of  the  very  most  excellent  of 
human  beings. 

But  he  knew  himself  better.  —  During 
these  hours  of  apparent  calm  and  serious 
occupation,  what  were  the  hidden  struggles 
of  his  soul  ? — How  many  secret  shames  and 
self-reproaches  —  as  each  recurring  day  the 
phantom  haunting  his  imagination — had  to 
be  driven  out  by  efforts  the  most  strenuous, 
and  too  often  unavailing? 
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Not  that  by  a  syllable— by  a  glance — had 
he  in  one  single  instance  betrayed  his  feel- 
ings to  the  object  of  them :  but  Gerald  had 
been  taught  in  that  good  school  which  de- 
mands the  heart — and  while  in  that  silent 
sanctuary  all  was  not  rights  the  utmost  cor- 
xectness  of  external  conduct  could  never 
satisfy  him  with  himself. 

As  for  the  object  of  so  much  internal  con- 
testy  she  maintained  a  strange,  equivocal  de- 
meanour—in her  movements  all  contrast  and 
uncertainty.  It  was  plain  that  she  too  was 
all  at  variance  with  herself;  yet  as  time 
passed  on,  a  keen  observer  might  have  re- 
marked, that  her  resolutions  were  gradually 
assuming  something  like  consistency. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

So  passed  the  winter. 

The  spring  opened  mild  and  sweet — and 
the  fresh  buds  burst  forth — and  birds  carolled 
on  the  branches — and  the  sun — that  mighty 
giant,  renewed  his  strength,  and  walked, 
rejoicing  in  the  heavens. 

But  clouds  begin  fast  to  gather  over  the 
serene  blue  vault  —  and  these  two  angelic 
spirits  must  now  bend  their  footsteps  to  the 
frowning,  dark  abyss — that  yawns,  deep  and 
fathomless,  before  us  all — 

One  must  descend — the  other,  desolate 
and  despairing,  must  hang,  speechless  and 
tearless,  over  the  dread  confine; — and  then 
return,  her  soul  all  darkness,  to  a  world  of 
cold  pale  light  ....  to  travel  on  alone. 

Such  was  her  dream  .... 

She  saw  him  descend,  wan  and  emaciated, 
into  the  lurid  shades ;  he  beckoned  her  to 
follow,  but  she  could  not  come  — Borne,  as 
it  were,  on  pale  pinions,  she  hung,  fluttering, 
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over  the  deep  darkness . .  • .  She  would  have 
cried,  but  voice  was  refused  her — she  lis- 
tened, but  all  was  silent — ^all,  save  the  mur- 
mur of  the  dark  surges  that  rose  and  fell — 
no  voice,  no  form  was  there.  She  awoke  in 
a  cold  sweat — her  limbs  trembling — her  heart 
beating. 

She  had  fallen  asleep  by  his  side — and  it 
being  supper  time  in  the  servants'  hall,  the 
nurse  and  Mary,  who  happened  to  be  at  that 
time  alone  in  attendance,  had  gone  down  to 
supper,  and  had  left  her  dozing  upon  the  bed; 

Startled,  she  was  springing  up,  when  Be 
grasped  her  arm — and  pointed,  without 
speaking,  to  his  lips. 

The  crimson  tide  was  again  welling  slowly 
from  his  mouth. 

She  started  back,  aghast  with  horror  — 
she  could  not  speak,  she  could  not  cry — she 
looked  at  him  with  wild  staring  eyes  .... 
he  pointed  to  the  blood,  and  shook  his 
head. 

Recollection  returned  in  a  moment — and 
it  was  Gerald  she  thought  of — She  rushed 
down  the  stairs,  crossed  the  hall,  and  burst 
into  the  library. 

He  was  there  alone,  sitting  quietly  reading 
by  the  light  of  his  lamp,  when  this  apparition 
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of  despair,  white  as  a  spectre — her  hair 
streaming  back — ^her  eyes  stnuning  from  thdr 
sockets — rushed  wildly  in,  and  flinging  her- 
self at  his  feet,  embraced  his  knees,  for  apeak 
she  could  not — She  could  only  wildly  point 
to  the  door— seize  his  hand,  and  starting  to 
her  feet,  drag  him,  speechless,  up  the  stairs, 
pulling  him  violently  forward  • ...  he  follow- 
ing as  rapidly  as  he  could. 

She  dragged  him  into  Canham's  room,  and 
then,  sinking  down  upon  both  her  knees, 
raised  her  hands  and  her  beseeching  eyes  to 
Heaven,  with  an  expression  of  agony  no 
words  can  describe. 

Gerald  rang  the  bell,  but  before  assistance 
could  arrive  she  was  herself  again — She  was 
bathing  the  pale  face ;  she  was  applying 
towels  rung  out  in  cold  water — she  was  all 
skilful,  active,  and  busy  assistance  ....  intent 
upon  what  she  was  about,  as  if  no  interest,  no 
sorrow,  but  such  as  a  skilful  physician  might 
feel  for  his  patient,  occupied  her. — But  she 
never  spoke,  her  voice  was  never  once  heard 
to  articulate,  that  evening. — When  the  ser- 
vants came,  it  was  the  same  thing — she  made 
signs  with  the  rapidity  of  lightning — she 
obeyed  directions  with  the  speed,  dexterity, 
and  silence  of  some  unearthly  being. — She 
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did  not  sfaed  one  tear,  sfae  did  not  utter  even 
a  groan  .  •  •  • 

The  apothecary  came,  the  phjsiciaif  was 
sent  for — the  blood  continued  to  well  away— 
....  Once  or  twice  as  she  looked  at  him,  the 
passionate  wringing  of  her  hands  gave  signal 
of  the  unutterable  despair  that  was  feist  gain- 
ing upon  her. 

Once  she  hastily  bent  down — she  kissed 
his  forehead — once  she  turned  herself  from 
the  bed  and  groaned — oh !  how  bitterly — 
Often  did  she  look  into  Gerald's  eyes — those 
eyes  from  which  she  had  been  wont  to  draw 
comfort  and  assurance — ^but  the  grave  look 
of  anxiety  with  which  they  now  met  hers, — 
the  depth  of  sympathy  she  read  there, 
seemed  to  tell  her  how  it  was — ^to  prepare 
her  for  what  must  come. 

The  Earl  was  dining  out  with  the  Countess 
that  day,  and  had  not  yet  returned — so  the 
room  was  only  filled  by  the  governesses,  the 
medical  men,  and  the  domestics. 

Lord  Canham  seemed  for  some  time  anxi- 
ous, and  very  impatient  that  the  bleeding 
should  be  stopped ;  but  when  all  endeavours 
proved  ineffectual,  and  life  seemed  ebbing 
last  away,  he  appeared  to  resign  and  to  com- 
pose himself. 
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He  Stretched  out  his  hand  with  difficulty, 
land  laid  hold  of  his  Clarinda's. 

She  bent  down  on  her  knees  by  his  side— 
the  pressoie  of  his  hand — the  calnu  fbnd^ 
expression  of  his  monmfiil  eyes»  arrested  and 
composed  her. — She  saw  ^ow  it  most  be*- 

She  sank  down,  and  buried  her  fiur  fiwe 
upon  his  breast,  now  all  covered  with  blood, 
which  stained  her  long  pale  tresses;  but  she 
quickly  rose,  again,  kneeled  down,— put  her 
other  arm  and  hand  under  his  pillow  and 
under  his  head,  and  remained  still  and  com- 
posed while  he  rested  on  her  bosom. 

And  on  that  faithful  bosom  it  was  given 
him  to  die ! 

He  died — but  not  without  a  sign — ^his  last 
look,  speechless  as  he  was,  reminded  her  of 
all  thej  had  thought,  and  read,  and  hoped 
together. — It  told  her  that,  at  this  hour,  those 
hopes  assumed  the  force  of  realities — ^it  told 
her  to  wait  and  to  be  patient. 

"  To  our  Faiher^^ — he  just  articulated  a 
short  time  before  he  closed  his  eyes .... 

She  sat  still  a  short  time,  looking  petrified 
and  bewildered — ^when,  on  a  motion  made  by 
some  of  the  bystanders,  she  hastily  arose,  and 
stood  gazing  intently  upon  him — ^^then  the 
truth  seemed  to  rush  upon  her;  and,  stretch- 
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ing  out  faer  arms,  she  fluDg  herself  upon  the 
body,  and  fainted  away  .... 

The  tears  streamed  in  torrents  down  the 
faces  of  all  present;  servants,  governesses, 
the  nurse,  the  doctor,  the  apothecary,  were 
weeping  bitterly — the  drops  fell  fast  from 
Gerald's  eyes  upon  the  helpless  form  over 
which  he  bent — the  old  man  stood  on  the 
other  side  and  sobbed  aloud  — 

Such  was  the  scene,  when  the  Earl  and 
the  young  Countess,  who  had  been  hastily 
summoned,  entered  the  chamber.  The  fa- 
ther walked  up  to  the  bedside  —  one  look 
was  enough  ! ....  he  turned  away,  and  plug- 
ging his  handkerchief  into  his  eyes,  went 
weeping  down  stairs. 

The  Countess  saw  only  one  object — it  was 
Gerald  weeping  over  her  now  insensible  sis- 
ter.— He  had  lifted  her  up  in  his  arms — she 
was  laid  across  his  lap  like  a  child,  and  he 
was  endeavouring  to  restore  animation — he 
did  not  even  look  up  when  she  entered. 

She  turned  away,  sick  with  envy. — She 
thought  that  she  too  could  have  with  plea- 
sure died,  once  to  have  been  supported  so. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

It  was  a  fine  April  morning — a  slight 
frost  had  just  msped  the  air,  bat  the  son 
was  warm  and  cheering — ^the  trees  were  be- 
ginning to  assume  their  first  lively  tints  of 
green — the  air  was  still.  AH  calm,  silent, 
peaceful,  as  a  Sabbath-day — save  that  at 
intervals,  the  deep  tolling  of  the  church  bell 
stnick  mournfully  upon  the  ear. 

It  was  the  day  of  Canham's  funeral — 

The  church  lay  within  a  few  paces  of  the 
house. 

The  bell  had  ceased  to  toll — the  ceremony 
was  now  over ;  and  that  composure  was  re- 
stored to  the  household,  which  usually  fol- 
lows the  excitement  and  exhaustion  of  such 
a  day. 

The  whole  had  been  performed  in  the 
most  quiet  and  unostentatious  manner.  The 
])oor  old  Earl,  at  last  thoroughly  bowed  down 
and  heart-broken,  by  a  misfortune  which  he 
had  never  allowed  himself  to  anticipate,  was 
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in  no  spirit  now  to  indulge  his  childish  love 
of  pomp  and  display. 

All  had  been  arranged  as  a  matter  of 
course — ^nobody  seemed  exactly  to  know  by 
whom  ....  The  family  alone,  including  tutors, 
governesses,  and  domestics — Gerald,  and  the 
old  man — followed  the  sobbing  father,  as 
they  bore  the  body  of  his  only  son  to  the 
grave. 

Wrapped  in  a  long  crape  cloak  that 
covered  her  from  head  to  foot — her  face 
scarcely  visible — Clarinda  had  been  there — 
following  her  beautiful  sister — for  even  she 
might  have  been  seen  bending,  mute  and 
mournful,  over  the  grave  —  to  see  dust  re- 
turned to  dust — and  ashes  to  ashes — 

The  ceremony  over,  Clarinda  retired  be- 
fore the  rest  separated  ;  and  went  back  to 
her  own  room  almost  unobserved. 

The  Countess  laid  her  beautiful  hand  on 
Gerald's  arm,  and  sobbing,  with  her  white 
handkerchief  to  her  eyes — slowly  paced  along 
the  walk  which  led  from  the  church  to  the 
house.  There  was  a  deviation  from  this  walk 
—  a  narrow  path,  which  led  into  a  thick 
shrubbery,  and  from  thence  to  the  most  re- 
tired part  of  the  woods  —  and  instead  of 
going  with  the  rest,   she  turned  this  way ; 
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8till  leaning  npon  Gerald^s  arm  and  weetp- 
ing. 

Never  had  she  seemed  so  lovely ; ....  her 
dark  garments  rendered  her  heanfy  more 
softly  luminous — the  melancholy  and  lan- 
guor of  her  deportment,  made  her  appear 
inexpressibly  interesting. 

She  continued  to  walk  down  this  retired 
path  for  some  time  in  silence,  till  they  came 
to  a  small  spot  in  the  very  heart  of  the 
deepest  overhanging  shades ;  where  the  gra- 
vel walk  widened  into  a  sort  of  terrace. 
The  holly,  the  mountain  ash,  the  hazel,  the 
young  birches,  here  made  a  screen  impene- 
trable ;  while  the  magnificent  oaks,  pines, 
and  beeches,  cast  wide  their  overspreading 
arms  so  as  nearly  to  obscure  the  sky.  It 
was  afternoon;  the  birds  were  singing  low 
and  interruptedly  in  the  branches;  every 
thing  else  in  this  solitude  was  profoundly 
still; — a  rustling  leaf  or  a  branch,  shaken 
by  the  passing  squirrel,  gave  silence  from 
time  to  time — a  tongue— only  to  render  it 
more  impressively  silent. 

Leaning  on  his  arm,  she  continued  pen- 
sively to  walk  up  and  down  this  little  ter- 
race, her  eyes  bent  upon  the  earth.  She 
seemed  musing  upon  something  she  had  to 
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say;  and  so  deeply  intent,  that  even  the 
presence  of  her  companion  appeared  almost 
unheeded.  At  last,  in  a  low  sweet  tone,  her 
thoughts  took  words,  and  she  began : — 

"  Yes,  death  is  an  awful  thing. — How  deep 
a  silence,  how  drear ! — Dust  to  dust — ^awful 
leveller ! . . . .  What  a  vain,  painted  world  of 
shadows  does  all  seem  to  me  now !  I  feel  as 
if  everything  were  changed  within  me. — Yes, 
Gerald — rank,  beauty,  fortune,  pride,  all  sink 
into  the  earth,  as  in  the  scene  that  we  have 
just  gone  through!  What  is  there  in  this 
world,  so  soon  to  be  ended  in  death, — what 
is  there  worth  heeding — caring  for — think- 
ing of?"  .... 

He  could  only  press  the  arm  he  held, 
gently  to  his  breast. 

"  Do  you  feel  as  I  do?"  said  she,  lifting 
up  her  eyes  to  his  face,  "  Do  you  feel  as  I  do 
the  force  of  this  grand  leveller?" 

"  I  have  ever  thought  of  the  distinctions 
of  which  yon  speak  as  merely  transitory, 
painted  shadows,"  said  he. 

"Your  soul  is  generous! — To  you,  they 
must  indeed  seem  shadows. — With  me,  till 
this  day,  they  have  been  the  first  of  reali- 
ties ....  Now  there  seems  nothing  real  in 
this  world  but  death." 

VOL.  II.  X 
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''  The  great  reality  !^  Mid  he. 

''  And  yet^"  and  her  eyes  again  were  bent 
to  her  feet»  and  the  arm  he  held  tremUed 
slightly,  *•  and  yet,  Gerald — ^"  •  •  • . 

It  was  the  second  time  she  h«d  called  him 
Gerald;  his  heart  beat,  and  the  slightest 
sensible  possible  pressure  of  her  arm  against 
his  bosom  jnst  indicated  his  fedings. 

''  And  yet— «nd  yet,  Geraldr--jn  tliia  tub 
world  of  shadows,  in  this  empty,  inflated 
bubble  which  we  call  life  —  there  is  one 
thing ....  Oh  I  Gerald,**  and  iq;ain  her  eyes 
sought  his,  ^  There  is  that  which  is  stronger 
than  death,  and  deeper  than  the  grave  .... 
there  is — ^there  is  — '^ 

His  eyes  were  bent  upon  her— bent  down 
upon  her — there  was  a  flood  of  tenderness 
pouring  down  upon  her.  Yet  he  did  not 
speak  ....  Again  she  looked  up;  it  was  as  if 
imploringly  this  time  that  he  should  say 
something-— one  word — one  little  word  only. 
Her  eye  met  his,  and  hers  sank  beneath  it» 
and  her  face  was  covered  with  blushes. 
They  walked  in  silence  up  and  down  two  or 
three  times.  At  last  she  gave  a  deep  sigh, 
and  said, 

"  I  see  you  will  not  understand  me.'* 

Still  he  was  silent. 
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She  impatientlj  added, — '^  I  called  70a 
generous  just  now — I  retract  the  term .... 
Cruel  and  ungenerous  you  are,  to  the  last 
degree,  to  torture  my  feelings  in  this  man- 
ner," and  she  hastily  withdrew  her  arm,  and 
walking  to  the  rustic  seat,  sat  down.  He 
followed,  and  he  fell  down  before  her. 

**  Say,  rather,  augel ! — Sweetest  and  most 
ad<Mred  of  angels ! .  • . .  virtuous  and  heroic 
beyond  the  power  of  humanity — '^ 

**  You  love  me,  then?" 

•*  I  worship,  I  adore  you !" 

A  sharp  cry  as  of  some  small  animal  in 
the  fang  of  a  beast  of  prey  rang  through  the 
bushes.  He  started  at  the  interruption; 
it  was  fortunate,  it  gave  him  a  mementos 
time  to  recollect  himself;  he  rose  instantly 
from  his  knees,  and  stood  before  her;  and 
after  a  short  struggle  with  himself,  he  went 
on, — 

"  I  had  hoped,  and  I  had  resolved  to  bury 
this  secret  in  the  grave  with  me — this  day — 
this  evening — this  moment — oh,  where  am  I 
losing  myself?  Oh,  desperate  temptation!" 
said  he  vnldly.  "  Thus  let  me  tear  myself 
away!" — and  he  turned  to  leave  her. 

The  scene  which  ensued  we  shall  not  de- 
scribe, nor  dwell  upon  the  humiliating  pic- 

I  2 
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ture  of  a  woman,  in  defiance  of  alt  the  ties 
of  duty, — ^urging  the  offer  of  her  hand  upon 
one,  whom  every  motive  of  honour  and  con- 
science ;  her  fieither^s  confidence  and  his  own 
position,  commanded  her  to  reject^ — ^nor  shall 
we  paint  the  struggles  to  suppress  a  fatal 
passion  on  one  side— nor  the  fruitless  en- 
deavours to  overcome  a  virtuous  resolution 
of  immediate  and  irrevocable  separation, 
upon  the  other  — 

It  is  enough !  Two  hours  after  the  Coun- 
tess was  entering  her  own  room,  shutting 
and  bolting  the  door  in  Madame*s  fEice; 
and  Gerald,  in  his,  was  packing  up  a  small 
portmanteau ;  his  face  flushed,  his  hair  dis- 
ordered, his  eye  bloodshot,  his  hands  trem- 
bling. 

When  this  was  done,  and  having  pulled 
the  straps  together  in  order  to  buckle  them, 
with  a  fierce  violence  that  had  almost  torn 
them  asunder,  he  had  flung  his  portmanteau 
impatiently  on  the  floor, — he  began  to  pace 
the  room  with  hurried  steps;  passing  his 
hand  hastily  over  his  brow,  sweeping  away 
the  dark  masses  of  his  dishevelled  hair. 
Suddenly  he  seemed  to  have  taken  his  re- 
solution; and  sitting  down  to  his  writing- 
table,  wrote  thus : 
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**  MY  LORD, 

"An  imperative  call  of  duty  to  my 
mother  obliges  me,  with  whatever  reluct- 
ance, thus  unexpectedly  to  resign  the  situa- 
tion with  which  you  have  honoured  me.  —  I 
fear  that  indispensable  obligations  will  for- 
bid me  to  entertain  any  prospect  of  resum- 
ing it.— I  beg  you  to  excuse  me  for  this 
hasty  determination ;  trusting  that  you  will 
believe,  that  nothing  but  a  necessity  the 
most  stringent,  should  have  compelled  me 
to  an  act  of  so  much  apparent  caprice  and 
inconsistency." 

He  had  the  word  ingratitude  on  his  lips, 
but  he  could  not,  and  he  would  not  write  it. 
He  owed  no  gratitude  to  the  Earl, — were 
all  known,  the  Earl  might  be  in  debt  in  that 
article  to  him.  He  was  in  an  agitated, 
proud,  indignant  humour;  angry  with  the 
Earl,  the  worlds  and  himself;  and  this  was 
the  civillest  apology  he  found  himself  able 
to  make  for  his  extraordinary  behaviour. 

He  was  still  walking  up  and  down  the 
room  endeavouring  to  compose  himself,  when 
a  slight  tap  was  heard  at  the  door. 

"  Who  *s  there  ?"  cried  Gerald,  somewhat 
impatiently. 
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''  I,"  said  a  tfain,  trembling  voice. 

'^  Oh,  Mr.  Green,  is  it  you?** — and  he  flung 
the  door  open  immediately. 

"*  What  is  this  T— said  the  old  man,  totter- 
ing feebly  in.  He  had,  indeed,  become  very 
feeble ;— tears,  and  he  had  shed  many,  make 
sad  havoc  with  old  age ;  the  tear  forgot  as 
soon  as  shed  is  not  for  them :  their  tears  are 
wrung  hardly  from  them,  and  they  weep 
their  life-blood. 

"  Here  is  a  sad  to  do ;  all  yomr  drawers 
tumbled  oat  upon  the  floor  and  empty— and 

your  portmanteau What  is  all  this 

about,  good  Mr.  James  ?" 

"  Only  that  I  must  leave  you." 

"  Leave  us  !  —  Father  of  Heaven !  What 
is  to  become  of  us?"'  —  he  cried,  aghast. 
"  You  are  not  going  to  leave  us  ?** — He  went 
on—**  You  can't  be  going  to  leave  us,  good 
Mr.  Gerald  ?  What  are  the  poor  child  and 
I  to  do  without  you  ?  . . .  Nay,  nay,  you  won't 
go  now — only  say  you  won't  go  ? — ^I  was  just 
coming  to  fetch  you." 

"Fetch  me  for  what?"  my  good  old 
friend." 

"  Oh,  to  the  poor  child. — 1  *ve  been  sitting 
with  her  all  the  afternoon;  but  she  is  so 
dreary  and  so  woe-begone,  and  I  cry  so, — ... 
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I  ''m  grown  so  foolish  . .  /'  and  he  cried  again 
as  he  spoke,  **  and  I  can't  say  anything  com- 
forting,— I  can't  think  of  anything  comfort- 
ing,— and,  poor  thing,  she  is  so  dreary.  She's 
there  sitting  in  the  great  dark  library,,  all  by 
herself— on  that  chair  he  used  to  sit  upon. at 
lessons-— and  her  poor  head  is  resting  upon 
her  arms,  and  her  arms  are  over  his  copy- 
book,—only  think,  it  lies  there  open,  just  as 
he  left  it  that  day, — and  she  has  been  look- 
ing it  over,  and  she  seems  going  stupid . . . 
and  I  am  so  stupid . .  .J'  said  he,  wearily  and 
helplessly. 

"I  will  go  down,"  said  Gerald,  and  he 
went  down. 

And  there,  indeed,  in  that  large  library 
she  was.  She  was  sitting  on  Canham's 
ehair,  and  his  open  copy-book  lay  upon  the 
table,  and  on  it  her  arms  were  resting,  and 
her  head  was  buried  in  them  and  under  her 
long  pale  hair ;  but  she  was  not  silent,  she 
was  groaning  as  if  her  heart  would  break. 

His  whole  heart  was  melted  at  this  piteous 
scene ;  he  hastily  went  up  to  her,  and  en- 
deayoured  gently  to  raise  her  head.  She 
started,  rose  from  her  chair, — looked  up, 
spread  out  her  arms — cried  aloud,  fell  upon 
his  bosom — and  burst  into  a  passion  of  tears. 
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Long  did  she  weep»  plenteously  and  oo* 
piously  flowed  the  long-restnuned  tears ;  he 
comforting  her,  as  a  brother  might  comfort 
a  little  sorrowing  sister,  soothing  her  with 
the  softest  words  and  the  gentlest  endear- 
ments. 

At  last,  with  an  air  of  innooenoe  the  most 
unconscious,  she  disengaged  herself  from  his 
arm,  her  fall  heart  relieved  by  weeping; 
and  drying  her  eyes,  and  looking  up  in  his 
face,  as  to  a  superior  being,  she  said,  in  reply 
to  his  consolations. 

''  Yes,  dear  Mr.  James,  teach  me  to  be 
comforted; — ^teach  me  to  be  quiet  and  pa- 
tient;—  we  must  bear  with  fortitude  and 
composure, — must  we  not?  Did  you  not 
use  to  tell  me  so  ? " 

''  And  we  must  trust  in  God  ....*'  said  the 
old  man,  his  eyes  twinkling  with  tears. 

"  Our  FaJtJierl — Yes,  dear  old  man,  I  can 
and  I  do. — It  has  pleased  Him  to  strengthen 
me  very  much, — I  have  been  venturing  to 
ask  him  for  it ; — I  am  a  poor  little  creature, 
but  we  must  all  do  our  best.  We  must  not 
despair  . . ."  with  a  melancholy  smile.  "  To- 
morrow, dear  Mr.  James,  I  mean  to  begin 
my  lessons  again. — He  was  so  glad  that  I 
should  have  those  lessons  ....  but  we  will 
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talk  less  of  the  philosopfaers,  and  more  of 
the  kind  Master,  this  time/' 

Grendd's  feelings  were  almost  insupport- 
ablj  painful. 

"Nay,**  she  said,  looking  up;  "will  you 
not  encourage  me  ? — Will  you  not  help  me  ? 
—Am  I  naughty,  then  ?" 

"  Alas !  alas  !"  groaned  the  old  man. 

"  What  new  misfortune  ?"  asked  she. 

"  Oh,  you  never — never — can  do  it,""  said 
the  old  botanist. 

**Do  what?  Do  what?  — What  is  the 
matter  V 

**  Alas  !  alas  !'*  groaned  Gerald ;  "dear  Lady 
Clarinda,  this  world  is  full  of  trials,  errors, 
disappointments  ; — your  lessons,  sweet  Lady 
Clarinda  ....  I  am  not  worthy  to  give  them. 
This  dear,  good  old  man  will  supply  my  place.'' 

She  looked  affectionately  at  the  old  man, 
but  she  turned  to  Gerald  and  said,  "  But  you 
will  teach  me  too  V* 

"  Alas !  it  must  not  be." 

"  And  why  ?  Why  must  it  not  be  ?  In- 
deed,  Mr.  James,  I  never  thought  to  tax 
you  with  unkindness,  but  this  does  seem  to 
me  very  unkind Do  forgive  me '' 

"  Cruelly  unkind,**  said  the  old  man  ; — 
*•  Wickedly  unkind  just  at  this  moment !" 

I  5 
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'•  My  dear  Lady  Clarinda,*'  said  Genld, 
taking  her  hand,  **  yon  know  stlU  better  than 
I  know,  that  dnties  nmfl  be  done.^ 

''  I  do  not  understand  yon,"  said  she  an^ 
xiously. 

"*  A  duty*-^The  most  imperions  of  dnties, 
compels  me  to  leave  yoa.-*^!  most  go  home 
to-morrow." 

''  And  when  will  you  come  back  T 

"Never—" 

Her  head  sank  npon  her  bosom,  she  eloeed 
her  eyes,  fell  forward,  and  would  have  fidlen 
to  the  floor,  but  the  old  man  caught  her. 

"  You  have  killed  her,"  he  said. — •*  I  knew 
you  would. — Lie  still  my  snow-drop; — go  to 
thy  Brother,  my  pretty  lamb ;  go  to  the  good 
Shepherd,  who  carrieth  the  lambs  in  his 
bosom  . . .  There  is  nothing  left  for  thee  here, 
—  Sweet,  broken  lily!  they  shall  put  that 
upon  thy  tomb,-— Snapped,  at  once  asunder 
...  a  pretty  device  . . ." 

*'  Good  Heavens  !  old  man,  how  you  dote  !** 
cried  Gerald,  pushing  him  angrily  aside; 
*^  She  can't, — she  shan't  be  dead  ....  Pooh ! 
nonsense,**  as  the  bosom  heaved  with  a  deep 
sigh,  **  you  foolish,  foolish  old  man,  how  yon 
frightened  me  P' — 

She  was  not,  indeed,  dead,  but  she  shook 
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and  trembled  in  every  limb ;  after  the  shock 
she  had  received. 

"  I  will  go  to  bed,**  said  she "Call  Mary, 

and  carry  me  up-stairs." 

The  sweety  rosy-cheeked,  blue-eyed,  cheer- 
ful Mary  appeared ;  her  merry  eyes  were  this 
day  red  with  crying,  but  when  Mary  ap- 
peared, it  was  as  when  the  sun  bursts  through 
a  cloud.  She  took  her  poor  young  mistress 
in  her  arms,  laid  her  head  against  her  honest 
heart,  soothed  her  like  a  little  child,  and  said, 

"  Bless  me !  she  had  better  go  to  her  bed. 
Come  to  bed.  Lady  Clarinda,  that  is  the  best 
place  for  you,  after  such  a  day. — Bless  you. 
Mr.  James  !  help  me  to  carry  her  up  stairs ; 
she  can't  stand — and  we  shall  have  her  all 
bad  again." 

He  took  her  in  his  arms,  and  she  once  more 
laid  her  head  confidingly  upon  his  breast. 

"  Let  me  see  you  before  you  go  away  to- 
morrow.— Do  let  me  do  that — I  cannot  bear 
not  to  bid  farewell,"  whispered  she  softly. 

Gerald  gave  the  desired  promise — resigned 
her  to  the  loving  Mary,  and  then,  spiritless, 
and  objectless;  jaded  with  contradictory 
feelings;  disgusted  with  the  present,  and 
hopeless  for  the  future,  he  flung  himself 
upon  his  own  bed^  and  dosed  till  morning. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

But  there  had  been  a  secret  witness  of  this 
last  scene.  This  iQterview  had  not  escaped 
the  jealous  ear  of  the  CSonniess. 

Smarting  under  the  repulse  she  had  re- 
ceived— ^agitated  by  the  restless  hopes  of  one 
who  will  not  and  who  cannot  abandon  a  fii- 
vourite  project,  she  had  wandered  about  the 
house,  and  up  and  down  the  long  intricate 
passages,  with  a  faint  expectation,  not,  in- 
deed, confessed  to  herself,  that  she  should 
somewhere  or  other  meet  him  again. 

At  length  she  found  herself  once  more 
near  that  fatal  library — that  scene  wh^re 
secret  passion  had  first  taken  possession  of 
her  heart — she  had  seen  Gerald  with  Mr. 
Green  go  towards  the  place,  she  had  fol- 
lowed at  a  distance ;  her  hand  was  upon  the 
lock  of  the  door,  when  she  heard  voices; 
she  paused  and  listened,  and  little  of  what 
passed  had  escaped  her. 

She  was  but  too  ready  to  believe  her  sis- 
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ter,  as  much  the  slave  of  passion  as  herself. 
We  form  our  judgments  of  human  nature 
rather  by  our  experience  of  what  passes  in 
our  own  hearts,  than  by  observation  upon 
the  characters  and  actions  of  others. 

Ignorant  of  what  the  sacred  name  of  duty 
even  meant;  victim  herself  of  a  passion 
which  had  triumphed  over  delicacy,  pride 
and  female  reserve;  governed  habitually 
by  selfishness  or  temper  —  how  could  she 
understand  the  purity,  goodness,  and  gene- 
rosity of  her  sister's  heart  ? 

Far  less  could  she,  who  had  trampled,  in 
the  vehemence  of  her  feelings,  upon  all  those 
barriers,  which  ought  to  protect  her  sex, 
attribute  the  virtuous  refusal  of  Gerald  to 
accept  her  hand, — a  hand  which  he  knew 
it  ought  never  to  have  been  within  his 
power  to  reject, — to  those  really  honour- 
able, and  virtuous  principles  which  had 
actuated  him. 

She  had  not  even  a  comprehension  of  such 
things ;  she  looked  around  for  motives  more 
congenial  to  her  own  experience,  and  she 
thought  she  had  found  them. 

She  returned,  raging  with  jealousy,  to  her 
own  chamber ; — her  soul  filled  with  purposes 
of  revenge.     With  what  a  storm  of  bitter 
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reproaches  would  she,  on  the  follomng-  4qp» 
overwhelm  him !  How  would  she  expoee  the 
puritanioal  subterfugesb  the  oowardlj,  hypo- 
critical pretences  of  honour  and  eonsdeno^ 
which  he  had  assumed — whilei  forsooth,  he 
was  abusing  the  Earl's  confidence  all  the 
time,— by  endeavouring  to  tamper  with  th« 
affections  of  a  child  so  much  youngw  and 
more  inexperienced  than  herself!  Conceal* 
ing  the  contemptuous  rejection  of  her  ow& 
hand,  under  a  vain  mask  of  duty  and  prin^ 
ciple — while  he  had  been  secretly  stealing 
the  heart  of  her  childish  younger  sister ! 

The  absurd  inconsistencies  of  such  an  ac* 
cusation  never  struck  her  for  a  moment; 
for  when  do  the  jealous  reason  ?  • . . . 

What  a  night  did  this  violent  creature  pass ! 
Now  hastily  pacing  and  repacing  her  chamb», 
her  whole  soul  burning  with  the  fiercest  in- 
dignation— now  sunk  upon  her  sofiE^  aban- 
doned to  bitter  and  fruitless  tears  ! 

Madame  had  entered  the  room,  as  was 
her  custom,  before  she  went  to  bed,  to  ad- 
minister the  evening  dose  of  gossip  and  flat- 
tery ;  but  she  had  abruptly  repulsed  her,  and 
had  driven  her  violently  and  contemptuously 
away,  bidding  her  let  her  alone,  and  have 
done  with  her  nonsense,  unless  she  could 
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spioe  her  flammerj  with  a  grain  of  something 
a  little  more  like  tr^. 

The  poor  maid  suffered  next,  when  she 
came  to  attend  upon  her.  Nothing  could  she 
do  but  what  was  wrong ;  until  after  a  few 
vain  attempts,  the  irritation  of  the  young  lady 
seemed  to  burst  all  bounds ;  and  tearing  her 
nightcap  from  the  abigaiPs  trembling  hand, 
she  flung  it  on  the  toilet-table,  and  bade  hel*, 
furiously,  get  away  to  bed,  and  trouble  her 
no  longer. 

The  maid  hastily  quitted  the  room,  leaving 
her  mistress  alone ;— alone,  to  the  torments 
of  her  unbridled  passions,  all  raging  and  at 
war! 

If  such  was  the  anguish  of  the  unhappy 
Countess,  even  under  the  prospect  of  meeting 
once  more  within  a  few  hours  the  object  of 
her  passion;  the  violence  of  her  mortification 
and  disappointment  may  be  conceived,  when, 
the  next  morning,  she  found  that  he  was 
gone — Gone— for  ever ! 

Her  agonies  may  be  conceived,  at  least 
by  those  who  know  what  it  is  to  be  sud- 
denly separated  from  the  object  of  a  violent, 
but  secret  and  unavowed  sentiment — That 
dark  desolation  of  the  heart — that  dreary 
aching  void — that  irritating  distaste  of  what 
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remains,  when  the  ran  that  gETe  brigfatnesi 
to  existence  has  sunk  far  eyer  I — Feelings 
how  rankling,  how  intolerable . . .  how  diffi- 
cult, even  for  the  best  to  endure  with  pa* 
tience!  What  were  thej,  raging  uncon* 
trolled,  in  that  undisciplined  heart ! 

She  had  spent  the  night,  as  has  been  said, 
in  a  state  of  the  most  desperate  excitement  i 
the  intervals  of  distracted  feeling  filled  by 
ten  thousand  wild  plane— now  she  was  kneel- 
ing at  his  feet,  again  endeayouring  to  soften 
his  insensibility  to  pity— now  revenging  her- 
self upon  his  scorn  by  uttering  the  bitterest 
sarcasms — now  she  fancied  him  bathing  her 
hand  with  repentant  tears — ^now  she  beheld 
him,  as  in  the  wood,  tearing  himself  despe- 
rately away. 

She  never  closed  her  eyes  that  night; 
and  with  the  first  dawn,  she  left  her  room, 
and  went  down  into  the  library,  where  she 
knew  that  he  always  passed  an  hour  or  two 
before  breakfast. 

The  large  room  was  silent  and  deserted, 
and  the  distant  comers  were  still  darkened 
by  the  uncertain  morning  twilight ;  the  books 
and  papers  were  lying  about  in  the  conftision 
of  business — she  did  not  remark  that  any 
were  missing. 
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She  walked  ap  and  down  the  library,  filled 
with  her  own  thoughts,  her  eyes  turning  per- 
petually towards  the  door,  in  the  hopes  that 
he  would  enter. 

But  he  entered  not. 

She  became  irritated —  impatient . . .  She 
went  to  the  window;  her  hot,  trembling  hands 
fidgeted  at  the  bolt — with  diflSculty  she  un- 
did it,  fiung  up  the  sash  and  looked  out. 

It  was  a  grey,  hazy  morning  ;  the  dew  lay 
upon  the  innumerable  gossamer  webs  that 
were  hanging  upon  the  green  branches ; 
the  little  birds  were  creeping  about  at  their 
usual  .morning  business,  but  not  a  sound 
was  to  be  heard,  except  that  once  she 
thought  she  heard  a  door  shut  softly  above 
stairs. 

He  was  coming  down  then — Was  it  not  his 
step  that  she  heard  ? — How  her  heart  fiut- 
tered — Was  it  he  ?  . . .  No— all  was  silent. 

Presently  she  heard  the  sound  of  a  horse's 
rapid  hoof  at  a  distance,  it  seemed  to  be 
leaving  the  stable  yard — It  was  quite  dis- 
tinctly heard,  the  morning  was  at  present 
so  profoundly  still  —  She  listened  —  the 
soimd  retreated — stopped — was  renewed  . . . 
and  the  silence  of  the  early  morning  was 
restored. 
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A  donbtp— a  terror — a  sort  of  cold  tweit— 
a  horror  as  of  a  great  darkness  fell  apon  heat. 

She  was  about  to  return  into  her  own 
room,  when  the  door  opened— she  started, 
but  it  was  only  Mary. 

''  What  are  you  coming  here  for,  pray!" 
cried  she,  rudely. 

''  Please,  my  lady,  I  am  only  oome  to 
fetch  ....'* 

''  Well,  take  what  you  will— and  get 
away." 

''  Now  the  house  is  stirring,"  thought  sh^ 
"  he  will  soon  be  here.'* 

Mary  looked  among  the  papers  that  lay 
upon  the  table. 

The  Countess  grew  more  and  more  im* 
patient. 

"  What  can  you  be  looking  for?"  cried 
she,  stamping  with  her  foot,  '*  How  dare  you 
disturb  me  in  this  manner." 

''  It  is  for  a  book  of  Mr.  James's." 

'*  And  what  business  have  you  with  Mr. 
James's  books  ?  I  beg  to  know." 

"  Oh,  please  my  lady,  he  left  it  for  my 
young  lady,  and  she  told  me  to  come  and 
look  for  it,  and . . .  •" 

"  Well,  well,— your  mistress  may  wait--* 
He  can  look  for  it  himself  when  he  comes 
down." 
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**  Comes  down  ! — Law,  my  lady,  he's  been 
gone  this  half  hour/' 

"  Gone r... 

"  Yes,  my  lady,  didn't  you  know  that  ? 
He  took  leave  of  my  Lady  Clarinda  just  now, 
— and  he  bade  her  not  cry,  but  read  the  book 
he  had  left.'' 

••  Took  leave  I—What,  in  her  bed  room  ?'' 

"  No,  my  lady,"  said  Mary  tartly,  "that's 
not  our  way— in  her  dressing  closet." 

"  Good  Heavens  !*'  cried  she,  kindling 
with  rage  and  the  bitterest  jealousy,  "  He's 
gone !  —  and  she  has  seen  him  !  —  Hypo- 
crite ! — deceiver  1 — insinuating,  hateful  hypo- 
crite !'* 

And  up  stairs  she  flew,  and  burst  open  the 
door  of  the  room  where  sat  the  weeping 
Clarinda, 

Clarinda  was  sitting,  wrapped  in  a  large 
shawl,  weeping  quietly  and  patiently.  She 
had  begun  to  learn  how  right  it  was  to  sub- 
due herself;  and  she  was  endeavouring  to 
control  her  feelings  as  he  had  besought  her 
to  do,  and  to  submit  with  resignation  and 
fortitude  to  all  her  trials. 

She  lifted  up  her  head  as  her  sister 
burst  into  the  room,  and  was  going  to 
meet  her   affectionately,    but    started  back 
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in  terror  at  the  expresBion  of  her  ooim- 
tenance. 

The  scene  which  ensued  will,  I  hope»  and 
I  belieye,  be  thought  incredible  by  the  most 
of  my  readers.  Many,  I  trust,  haye  never 
been  so  unhappy  as  to  witness  how  savage 
human  nature  can  become,  when  that  human 
nature  has  been  restrained  by  no  higher  motive 
than  conventional  decency,  and  such  conven- 
tional restraints  haye  altogether  given  vray. 

"  Hell  has  no  fbry  like  a  worntn  ■eomed.'* 

Let  us  pause  upon  this  awful  spectacle  of 
a  being  totally  forsaken  and  delivered  up  to 
herself— let  us  pause  in  trembling— this  we 
might,  too  many  of  us  have  been,  if  left  to 
the  unchastened  violence  of  our  own  passions. 

The  effect  upon  her  own  heart  wbb  worse 
than  the  deed. 

It  is  true  that  she  did  feel  ashamed  when 
the  violence  of  her  rage  had  abated,  and  she 
stood  exhausted  by  the  almost  delirious  in- 
temperance into  which  she  had  been  be- 
trayed, but  no  compunction  visited  her  heart 
. . .  She  stood  there  a  prey  to,  perhaps,  the 
worst  feeling  that  can  possess  a  human  being 
. . .  self-reproach  without  self-humiliation  — 
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self  abasement  without  remorse. — She  only 
felt  the  more  irritated  against  the  wounded 
victim  of  her  violence,  because  she  had  been 
the  object  of  a  storm  of  passion,  of  which  she 
was  now  beginning  to  be  ashamed. 

Glarinda  had  a  proud,  and,  on  occasion,  a 
sullen  spirit,  too. 

She  lifted  her  eye  upon  her  sister,  as  she 
slowly  left  the  room — one  look  was  enough 
— ^from  that  time  the  Countess  hated  her. 


There  are  feelings  which  set  at  defiance 
both  reason  and  philosophy;  those  of  a 
generous,  susceptible  spirit,  outraged  by  in- 
dignity are  of  these. 

Wo  to  the  man  by  whom  the  offence 
cometh ! 

Wo  to  the  unhappy  bleeding  heart  by 
which  it  is  received ! 

Wo  to  the  man  who  dares  to  cast  an 
indignity  upon  a  fellow-creature,  be  he 
whom  he  may! — 

There  is  that  even  in  the  most  degraded, 
a  something  still  precious  which  indignity 
may  destroy. 

Clarinda  had  risen  from  the  ground  as  her 
sister's  fiiry  abated,  and  moving  slowly  and 
painfully  she  had  quitted  the  room. — Her 
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heart  was  swellings— but  her  fiu)e  betrayed 
little  emotion. — She  looked  cold  and  reao- 
lute>  undaunted,  obstinate^  and  determined 

She  was  at  that  moment  alguring  eveiy 
tie  that  bound  her  to  her  own ;  —  she  was 
renouncing  rank,  fortune,  fiunily,  and  place. 
—  She  was  calling  herself  a  poor,  degraded, 
beaten,  insulted  creature;— the  sport  and 
mockery  of  all  whom  she  should  have  loved; 
—a  servant  of  servants,  and  a  slave  of  slavea 
— She  was  looking  round  upon  a  world  in 
which  she  found  herself  a  soiitary-^-upon  a 
world  to  her,  all  empty,  desolate,  dark,  and 
drear. — 

The  proud  sister  looked  after  her  defaced 
and  broken  figure; — and  did  she  not  pity? 
No;  not  even  then; — she  hated  her  the 
more : — she  felt  Gruel. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

The  next,  and  the  last,  persecution  which 
this  unhappy  young  creature  was  doomed  to 
endure  completed  the  melancholy  history,  and 
precipitated  her  upon  her  fate. 

She  was  exposed  to  a  persecution,  perhaps 
the  most  intolerable  of  all,  to  one  with  feel- 
ings so  pure— with  a  delicacy  almost  more 
than  common  even  to  the  sweet  reserve  of 
her  lovely  sex  and  age — she  was  exposed  to 
the  addresses  of  a  detested  suitor;  and  that 
suitor  a  bad  and  unprincipled  man. 

It  may  be  remembered,  that  a  Sir  Charles 
Selwyn  was  mentioned  among  the  fre- 
quenters of  the  castle  in  happier  days ;  and 
that  he  shewed  sundry  little  symptoms  of 
entertaining  an  admiration  for  the  young 
Lady  Clarinda ;  which  evidences  of  admira- 
tion were  always  met  on  her  part  by  no- 
thing but  repulses — repulses  which  seemed 
rather  to  amuse  than  discourage  her  ad- 
mirer. 
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It  was  certainly  trae^  that  this  veteran  in 
the  ways  of  the  world,  though  insensible  to 
the  extraordinary  beauty  of  the  Ck>unte88, 
had  taken  a  fimcy  to  her  delicate  younger 
sister. 

His  manner  of  preferring  his  suit  bad  been 
such,  as  to  be  anything  but  pleasing  to  the 
young  lady ;— and  one  of  those  aTorsionSp— 
vehement,  apparently,  beyond  the  occasion,— 
which  girls  of  that  age  often  feel  for  anj 
one  who  perseveres  in  pressing  upon  them 
an  obnoxious  passion,  had  arisen  within  her 
breast. 

The  old  botanist,  her  only  friend  and  con- 
fidant in  this  matter,  had  encouraged  this 
dislike  by  every  means  in  his  power; — ^he 
happened  to  have  had  opportunities  of  know- 
ing Sir  Charles  well ;  and  his  very  soul  re- 
volted at  the  idea  of  uniting  so  much  purity, 
youth,  and  innocence,  to  a  man  so  worthless. 
The  illness  and  death  of  Lord  Canham  had 
for  some  time  put  an  end  to  Sir  Charles's 
pretensions,  but  he  now  prepared  himself 
seriously  to  pay  his  addresses: — indeed, 
there  was  no  reason  against,  and  a  great 
many  reasons  why,  in  strict  conformity  with 
his  worldly  interests,  he  should  indulge  bis 
inclination. 
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Though  dependent  upon  the  Earl,  and 
without  her  sister's  claims  to  rank  and  con- 
sequence, still  her  fether  was  rich ;  and  the 
death  of  Canham  would  enable  him,  no 
doubt,  to  give  his  second  daughter  a  portion 
which  might  render  her  an  eligible  match 
for  the  highest.  Sir  Charles,  therefore, 
might  safely  indulge  his  fancy,  without  in- 
terfering with  his  interests,  on  which,  man 
of  pleasure,  as  he  professed  himself  to  be, 
he  always  kept  a  keen  eye.  And  his  fancy, 
thus  indulged,  began  soon  to  take  the  form 
of  a  passion;  and  he  believed,  or  thought  he 
believed,  that  his  happiness  was  very  deeply 
involved  in  the  event  which  he  now  ardently 
desired. 

He,  however,  troubled  himself  so  little 
as  to  the  way  in  which  the  Lady  Clarinda 
might  regard  his  intentions,  that  he  had  not 
even  intimated  them  to  her,  when  he  laid 
his  proposals  before  the  Eail.  Perhaps,  as 
was  still  a  good  deal  the  way  of  thinking 
in  that  day,  he  considered  daughters  as  mere 
family  possessions,  to  be  disposed  of  at  the 
good  pleasure  of  their  fathers ; — or,  perhaps, 
he  considered  himself  so  irresistible,  that  no 
young  lady  could  decline  his  addresses,  or 
resist  his  suit. 

VOL.  n.  K 
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Be  that  as  it  maj,  he  laid  his  proposalB 
before  the  Earl. 

We  have  almost  lost  sight  of  the  poor 
old  Earl,  who  since  the  death  of  his  sod 
had  become  qnite  a  changed  being.  The 
weak  old  man,  who^  negligent^  and  ooazse^ 
and  hasty  and  violent,  as  he  was»  had  noti 
after  all,  a  bad  heart— had  been  qoite  over* 
whelmed,  when  that  event  actoally  tedE 
place,  which  he  had  taken  little  pains  to 
avert,  because  he  would  never  allow  himself 
to  anticipate  it. 

The  very  feebleness  of  character,  whidi 
made  him  so  careless  and  indifferent  under 
an  impending  misfortune,  rendered  it  quite 
impossible  for  him  to  offer  the  slightest  resist* 
ance  to  the  blow;  when  that  misfortune 
actually  fell — he  sank  under  it 

A  sort  of  dull,  stupid  melancholy  seemed 
to  invade  all  his  faculties ; — his  busy  anima- 
tion— his  cheerful  activity — his  warm  in- 
terest in  the  ten  thousand  trifles  of  his 
trifling  life  were  over.  It  is  true  he  still  fre- 
quented his  museum  and  surrounded  himself 
with  his  shells,  his  stones,  his  tools,  and  his 
soapsuds,  but  alas  I  how  was  all  changed ! 

Leaning  back  in  his  chair — his  beloved 
labours  suspended — he  might  now  be  seen. 
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his  arms  hanging  listleoslj  by  his  side,  lost 
in  a  melancholy  reverie.  Then,  if  his  sert- 
vant  happened  to  speak  or  to  make  any 
little  noise  in  the  chamber,  he  would  start 
as  if  detected  in  doing  something  wrong,  and 
suddenly  recollecting  himself,  scrub  away  as 
though  life  depended  upon  his  efforts,  his 
tears,  all  unobserved  by  himself,  falling  thick 
and  fast  over  his  hands,  into  the  washing- 
basin. 

His  faculties  were  rapidly  decaying. 

It  may  be  imagined  how  much  the  power 
and  influence  of  the  imperious  elder  sister 
increased  under  this  state  of  things.  The 
Ear],  who  had  always  been  rather  afraid  of 
her,  and  had  ever  cherished  a  very  high 
opinion  of  her  abilities,  now  yielded  himself 
entirely  to  her  power.  The  whole  govern, 
ment  of  the  house  and  household,  including 
the  Earl  himself,  and  his  unhappy  younger 
daughter,  fell  into  her  hands. 

So,  when  Sir  Charles  had  made  his  pro-, 
posals,  the  elder  daughter  was  immediately 
consulted;  and  it  was  agreed  between  her 
and  her  father  that  they  could  not  do  better 
than  accept  them. 

The  Earl  was  easily  persuaded  by  the 
Countess  to   believe    that    Clarinda   would 

K    2 
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never  be  safe  till  she  was  inarried.  Those 
vile  and  most  unjustifiable  insinuations 
against  a  conduct  which  had  been  all  puritjr, 
and  only  a  too  unsuspecting  innocence,  wen 
renewed,  and  the  abhorred  name  of  the  tU^ 
lain  Reynolds  was  again  made  use  of.*  A 
tendency  to  form  other  attachments,  equally 
beneath  her  rank,  was  also  most  wickedly 
and  falsely  insinuated.  The  allusions  were 
cautious  and  distant,  however,  for  the  young 
lady's  own  conscience  whispered  her  not  to 
go  very  near  the  wind  in  that  quarter. 

Now,  why  was  the  Countess  so  anxious  to 
force  her  sister  into  a  match,  which  she  be- 
lieved would  be  distasteful  to  her?...  Her 
feelings  were  complicated,  and  contradictory 
enough  in  appearance,  but  they  had  one  root, 
— Jealousy  1 

*  On  the  subject  of  those  frequent  allusions  to  the  name  of 
Reynolds,  I  hare  thought  it  unnecessary  to  make  any  explanir 
tion  ;  I  hope  all  will  have  too  well  understood  the  character  of 
Clarinda  not  to  believe  thorn  to  be  false  and  in&mous.  The 
truth  was,  that  the  dishonourable  young  man  had  endeavoured 
to  take  advantage  of  his  situation,  and  to  obtain  an  influence  over 
his  young  pupil's  heart,  in  the  hope  of  clandestinely  obtaining 
her  hand — a  purpose  which  had  filled  her,  when  she  discovered 
it,  with  disgust  and  indignation  ;  but  which  the  governess  and 
her  elder  sister  always  persisted  in  rcprescntmg  her  as  having 
encouraged ;  hence  the  vclicment  feelings  of  resentment  ex- 
cited in  her  mind  by  the  slightest  allusion  to  the  subject. 
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She  had  at  first  hardly  known  whether  to 
be  afironted  ot  not  at  the  avowed  preference 
Sir  Charles  shewed  for  her  sister ;  and  her 
jealous  feelings  of  mortified  pride  had  only 
been  allayed,  by  perceiving  how  little  his  at-» 
tentions  gave  pleasure  to  Clarinda. 
,  The  events  of  the  last  few  weeks  had 
given  a  fresh  turn  to  her  thoughts— her  in- 
difference and  dislike  to  her  sister  had  arisen 
to  positive  aversion ;  her  incipient  jealousy 
had  become  a  bitter  and  intolerable  passion. 
The  presence  of  Clarinda  was  wormwood  to 
her  soul.  The  gentle  ways — the  quiet  dig- 
nity—:the  placid,  yet  effectual  resistance  she 
opposed  to  her  tyranny — the  persevering  in^* 
dustry  with  which  she  pursued  the  studies 
commenced  by  Gerald — all  that,  which  the 
Countess  knew,  could  he  have  witnessed  it» 
would  have  excited  his  most  fervent  admira- 
tion ;  became  a  galling  irritation  to  her  spirit, 
which  she  found  it  impossible  to  bear. 

To  get  rid  of  her  on  any  terms — even  to 
make  her  happy — would  have  been  desirable : 
to  get  rid  of  her,  and  not  to  make  her  happy 
— the  opportunity  was  irresistible. 

Feelings  such  as  I  describe  never  take 
words,  and,  seldom  take  even  the  form  of  a 
purpose,  in  the  human  breast.     There  are 
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few  humftn  beisgs  86  wicked  m  eocXIf  to 
plan  wickednen.;  but  how  manyl  •  •  •  wfaafe 
thousands  iBd  thousands  1  suffibr  themael^pes 
to  be  influenoed  by  feeHugs,  whieb  in  the 
most  secret  ehambere  of  their  hearts  they 
would  blush  to  fiTOW. 

It  was  detemiuied  to  accept:  Sur  Cbafles 
was  accepted,  and  Cbrinda  was  summoaed 
to  the  conclave  in  the  Earl't  apartment. 

She  entered,  somewhat  fluttered  and  8nr< 
prised,  by  the  hasty  and  unusual  smnmons. 
The  Earl  was  sitting  in  his  elbow  chair; 
something  of  the  dignity  of  a  fether  on  radi 
an  occasion  visible  in  his  appearance.  He 
was  not  insensible  to  the  fbelings  of  that 
moment  of  mingled  pride  and  regret,  when 
a  father  bestows  his  daughter  upon  another; 
and  she  leaves  the  shelter  of  his  side  ibr 
ever. 

He  did  not  think  much  about  the  duties 
or  the  tendernesses  of  the  position,  but  he 
felt  its  pride  and  its  importance,  and  he 
looked  very  erect,  and  somewhat  grand,  as 
his  young  daughter — much  improved  in 
beauty  and  appearance  since  she  was  first 
presented  to  the  reader— but  looking  hurried 
and  fluttered,  entered  the  room,  and  made  a 
curtsy  to  her.  father. 
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The  Countess  stood  behind  his  chair ;  her 
cold  eye  fixed  like  that  of  a  basilisk  upon 
her  sister  as  she  entered:  Sir  Charles, 
dressed  in  a  fashionable  undress,  his  elegant 
limbs  crossed  one  oyer  the  other,  his  arm 
resting  upon  the  chimney-piece,  leaned 
against  the  wall  in  an  eaay  lounging  sort  of 
manner. 

"Clarinda,''  said  the  Earl,  "come  for^ 
ward— Take  that  chair/' 

On  which  Sir  Charles  less  languidly  moved 
a  few  paces,  pushed  the  chair  to  her,  and 
resumed  his  position. 

The  Earl  then,  with  a  pompous  imbecility 
of  wordy  matter,  laid  the  sulgect  in  ques- 
tion before  her;  or  rather  gave  her,  after 
much  circumlocution,  to  understand,  that 
Sir  Charles  had  made  proposals  for  her,  and 
that  he  had  accepted  them. 

Clarinda  was  astounded.  At  first  she 
could  hardly  believe  her  senses;  she  started 
from  her  chair,  and  stood  looking  this  way 
and  that,  like  a  startled  fawn,  surprised  in 
its  thicket,  and  dubious  of  escape — ^its  large 
eyes  ^ancing  from  side  to  side,  too  much 
terrified  even  to  attempt  flight.  Sir  Charles 
thought  she  looked  irresistibly  bewitching 
with  this  wild  and  fearful  expression,  for 
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which  he  had  not  the  slightest  feeling  of 
pity  or  compassion. 

There  was  an  interval  of  silence. 

"Well,  my  lady?'' —  said  the  Earl  at 
length. 

She  had  in  a  short  time  collected  her: 
spirits;  and  without  sitting  down  in  the 
offered  chair,  she  briefly,  and  with  extreme- 
ly little  ceremony,  rejected  the  proposal;  and 
turned  quietly  away  to  leave  the  room. 

The  Earl  was  thunderstruck  for  a  moment 
at  her  audacity,  and  sat  speechless,  staring 
in  his  chair;  while  Sir  Charles,  gently  fol- 
lowing her,  laid  hold  of  her  arm,  and  endea- 
voured to  lead  her  back  again  with  an  af- 
fected, "  Nay,  but  faith,  you  cannot  intend 
to  be  so  very  cruel  ?'" 

"  But  she  shook  him  impatiently  off,  and 
laid  her  hand  upon  the  lock  of  the  door. 

The  Earl  had  by  this  time  recovered  his 
senses,  and  had  worked  himself  into  one  of 
his  most  furious  passions:  he  roared  after 
her  a  tremendous  oath,  and  ordered  her  to- 
come  back  to  her  place,  and  explain  what 
she  meant  by  her  obstinacy  and  imperti- 
nence. 

She  returned  as  he  commanded  —  Sir 
Charles  offering  his  hand,  which  she  rejected 
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with  a  motion  of  disgust,  and  stood  before 
her  enraged  father. 

Her  heart  was  beating  fast,  bat  it  was 
beginning  to  harden,  and  her  eye  was  as-: 
suming  that;  dogged  and  determined  express 
sion  to  which  it  had  of  late  been  a  stranger. 

Her  intellect  had  ripened  greatly  during 
the  twelve  months  that  had  elapsed  sincid 
she  had  first  been  presented  to  Gerald ;  yet 
though  her  character  had  been  softened,  and 
all  her  good  and  generous  qualities  called 
into  activity,  the  fearless  self-dependence, 
which  formed  the  foundation  of  it,  had  been 
rendered  only  more  consistent  by  the  change. 
She  had  become  more  fearful  of  doing 
wrong,  but  had  acquired  a  still  greater  force 
of  determination  in  adhering  to  what  she 
thought  to  be  right. 

The  warnings  of  her  friend  Mr.  Green 
as  to  the  character  of  Sir  Charles  had  decided 
her  upon  the  point  in  question.  With  her 
simple  view  of  things,  she  never  could  un- 
derstand that  a  father  could  possess  the 
right  to  throw  away  the  whole  life  and  hap* 
piness  of  another,  merely  because  he  was  a 
father.  . .  .  She  had  learned  the  duty  of  a 
child,  and  understood  it  far  better  than  she 
had  ever  done  before,  under  the  teachings 
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of  Gerald;  but  here  —  for  her — obedience 
and  duty  ceased. . . .  and  the  first  nenrons 
tremour  overcome,  irresolution  and  fear  were 
at  an  end.  She  stood  before  her  father 
looking  very  pale— but  steady,  cool  and  de- 
termined. 

"  And  why— and  why— and  why— *•  voci- 
ferated the  Earl,  swearing  dreadfully,  "What 
reason  on  earth  can  you  offiar,  for  this  inso- 
lent refusal?'' 

''  What  reason  on  earth  7^^  softly  echoed 
Sir  Charles.  She  eyed  her  suitor  from  head 
to  foot,  with  her  old  sarcastic  air,  but  made 
no  answer. 

"  Speak,  you  obstinate  fool !  Can't  you 
speak  V  cried  the  passionate  father. 

"  I  have  spoken,'' — was  the  only  reply. 

"  Oh,  but  you  will  not,  you  cannot  be  so 
cruel!"  Despair — flames— ^larts.  All  the  non- 
sense of  love-making  in  those  days,  began  to 
flow  from  Sir  Charles's  experienced  lips.  He 
really  seemed  beginning  to  warm  with  the 
subject,  for  he  thought  her  irresistibly 
charming  now  that  he  found  there  would  be 
some  diflSeulty  in  winning  her ;  though  of  his 
final  success,  it  never  entered  into  his  head 
to  entertain  a  doubt. 

She  deigned  not  to  take  the  slightest  no- 
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tice  of  what  he  said,  but  continued  to  stand 
before  her  father,  listening  to  his  torrent  of 
words  with  what  he  thought  the  most  in- 
solent intrepidity. 

"  Can  you  indeed  persist,  Sir  Charles  !— 
in  spite  of  all  this  confounded  impertinence/' 
at  length  he  cried,  as  Sir  Charles  continued 
pouring  his  entreaties  and  protestations  into 
her  cold,  insensible  ear ;  **  Can  you  perse- 
vere in  your  suit?'' 

"Ay,"  —  said  the  heartless  man  of  the 
world,  stimulated  to  the  highest  degree  by 
this  novel  behaviour,  "  Nothing  shall  divert 
me  from  my  present  purpose,  till  my  charmer 
is  all  my  own." — 

"Then  take  her," — said  the  Earl,  suddenly 
snatching  her  hand  and  placing  it  in  his. 
"  Take  her  if  you  think  her  worth  the  hav- 
ing. . .  .  and  may  the  d — 1  make  you  as  glad 
to  have  her— as  I  am  to  get  rid  of  her."  .  .  . 

She  looked  up  in  her  father's  face  at  this 
speech, — her  bosom  heaved — and  the  large 
slow  tears  welled  up,  at  last,  into  her  eyes, 
and  dovni  in  one  or  two  big  drops  upon  her 
cheek — Her  father ! — Yes  indeed  it  was  her 
father.  .  •  .  She  thought  of  Canham  —  the 
thought  for  the  moment  overpowered  her  — 
her  hand  sank  powerless  in  his,  as  he  placed 
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it  in  that  of  Sir  Charles's,  who,  gnsping  it 
passionately,  professed  to  believe  himself  to 
b6  the  happiest  man  alive. 

But  her  thoughts  were  fisur  away.  •  •  •  they 
had  fled  to  otb^  scenes. — ^WhUe  Sir  Charles 
was  pouring  out  all  his  soul  in  vehement 
protestations— that  longing  for  a  &ther — ^fbr 
a  parent's  love,  which  she  had  shared  with- 
her  unhappy  brother — ^that  utter  desolation 
of  a  child  fatherless  with  a  living  father — all 
their  old  regrets — their  old  conversations 
rose  to  her  mind.  She  was  there. ...  as  the 
sinking  gladiator,  in  the  undying  verse  of 
Byron,  forgets  the  sword,  the  amphitheatre, 
the  thronging  spectators, — and  is  transported 
to  his  children,  and  their  Thracian  mother 
once  more. 

She  stood  for  a  few  moments,  with  strange, 
uncertain  feelings  flitting  over  her  bewildered 
face,  and  did  not  even  withdraw  her  hand 
— she  was  recovered  by  the  action  of  Sir 
Charles  pressing  it  passionately  to  his  lips. 
....  She  tore  it  away,  but  it  was  too  late. — 

The  whole  party  concurred  in  a  determi- 
nation to  consider  this  act  of  momentary 
forgetfulness  as  a  tacit  consent ; — ;and  when 
she  recovered  her  senses,  and  hastily  with- 
drawing   her   hand,    immediately   left   the 
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room,  nothing  further  was  required,  but  to 
ratify  the  engagements  between  the  Earl 
and  her  admirer. 

The  Countess  had  been  a  silent  witness  of 
this  scene.  The  evident  passion  of  Sir 
Charles  excited  some  little  jealousy,  the  re- 
luctance of  Clarinda  some  little  surprise; 
however,  she  varied  not  in  her  purpose,  by 
this  means  to  get  rid  of  her — and  the  most 
persevering  tenacity  of  purpose  was  a  predo- 
minant feature  of  her  character. 

When  Clarinda  had  left  the  room,  she 
could  not  forbear  a  little  good-natured,  (eS- 
natured)  raillery  to  Sir  Charles,  upon  the 
success  of  his  invincible  passion — but  the 
gentleman  bore  it  with  the  utmost  good 
humour;  declaring  that  he  was  enchanted 
with  his  prospects — that  the  pleasure  of  the 
chase  was  all  in  all  to  him ;  adding,  with  an 
air  of  fashionable  impertinence,  "  That  with 
his  experience  of  life,  there  was  a  novelty, 
the  most  exhilarating,  in  the  pursuit  of  so 
wild  a  Galatea.'' 

But  he  found  his  Galatea  of  a  different 
disposition  from  that  which  he  had  been  ac- 
customed to  attribute  to  her  sex — his  bland- 
ishments, his  flatteries,  his  enticing  lies  and 
subtleties  were  here  without  effect — She  had 
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taken  her  resolatioii;  and  the  adhered  to  it 
with  her  uraai  rimplidtj  and  firmneia. 

She  had  heen,  for  some  time»  living  in  a 
secret  contempt  of  all  the  wealth  and  gran- 
deur which  aorrounded  her.  Ever  aince  that 
fatal  scene  with  her  sister^  her  heart  had 
closed  to  home— where  there  waa  aa  object 
for  her  tender  afiections^  and  no  defence 
against  the  oraellest  tjrannj. — She  waa  be- 
ginning to  shake  off  all  the  asaociationa  which 
bound  her  to  her  rank— «nd  waa  learning  to 
despise  the  elegant  habits  of  a  life^  wfaidi  to 
her  was  a  life  of  drearj  misery. 

Great  miseiy  restores  the  man  to  natnre— 
it  breaks  through  the  restraints  of  habit  and 
imagination — and  levels  before  its  mighty 
force  all  the  magic  entrenchments  which 
confine  us  within  our  allotted  spheres. 

She  now  took  her  resolution — nothing  on 
earth  should  make  her  the  wife  of  Sir  Charles^ 
be  the  consequences  what  they  would.  Her 
father  might  renounce, — ^her  sister  turn  her 
out  of  doors  to  perish, — ^perish  she  might 
and  she  would — but  be  his,  she  would  not. 

Was  there  a  secret  hidden  influence  which 
gave  force  to  this  obstinate  determination  ? — 
I  know  not :  all  I  can  say  is,  that  if  there 
were,  she  was  ignorant  of  it — Her  heart 
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might  be  treacherous  in  one  point— -but  her 
sweet,  pure  imagination  understood  it  not. 

— The  persecution  continued.— 

A  history  of  a  persecution  such  as  this 
would  be  alike  tedious  and  disgusting.  No- 
thing can  be  more  odious,  in  fact,  than  a  suit 
of  this  nature,  carried  on  in  the  manner  it 
was. — Nothing  more  hateful  than  the  part 
which  the  lover,  the  elder  sister,  the  French 
governess,  and  the  poor  weak  father  him- 
self, played  upon  this  occasion. 

The  Earl,  never  possessing  much  tender- 
ness of  feeling,  seemed  now  to  have  lost  it 
entirely — ^lie  was  more  obstinate,  more  un- 
disceming,  more  irritable  and  violent,  than 
ever. 

The  Countess  had  long  become  hardened — 
The  French  governess  was  her  unprincipled 
flatterer  and  abettor  in  her  worst  actions. 

The  proceedings  of  Sir  Charles  were  no 
more  considerate  or  kind,  than  those  of  the 
rest. 

Clarinda  made  all  the  resistance  in  her 
power,  but  she  began  to  feel  that  more  than 
passive  resistance  was  becoming  necessary. — 

She  looked  around  for  help ; — ^but  what 
help  was  there? . . .  .What  could  her  old  friend, 
the  botanist — her  only  remaining  friend — do 
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for  her  in  this  extremity  ?  He  could  sjfti* 
pathise  with  her»  and  cry  with  her  when  the 
cried ; — ^but  that  was  not  often. 

Sir  Charles  had  the  ran  of  the  house.— 

Long  had  she  succeeded,  in  escaping  an 
interriew  with  him ; — ^but  one  day  she  was 
not  successful. ... 

She  was  seen  after  this,  hurrying  up  into 
her  own  room— her  iace  crimsoned  with 
passion. 

She  was  never  seen  again. — 

She  refused  to  appear  at  dinner,  or  to 
come  down  when  sent  for  in  the  evening. 

The  next  morning  she  was  gone 

She  was  sought  for  on  all  sides, — She  was 
nowhere  to  be  found. 

Her  room  was  in  its  usual  order; — her 
clothes  lay  in  their  usual  places.  Her  garden 
shawl  and  bonnet,  and  a  small  miniature 
of  Canbara,  alone,  were  missing. — ^The  library, 
the  halls,  the  remote  chambers,  the  gardens, 
the  woods — all  were  searched,  and  in  vain. 
No  one  had  seen  her  pass;  not  a  trace  of 
her  could  be  discovered. 

The  adjacent  cottages  were  searched ;  the 
turnpike  men  on  the  great  roads  interrogated. 
No  one  answering  in  the  least  to  her  descrip* 
tion  had  been  seen. 
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Then  a  horrid  suspicion  fell  upon  the 
mind.  The  ponds  were  dragged. — ^To  one 
deep,  dark  pool,  buried  in  the  recesses  of 
the  woods,  small  female  footsteps  certainly 
might  be  traced ; — this  was  dragged  several 
times ;  but  it  had  been  an  old  chalk  pit,  and 
the  body,  if  there,  might  probably  have  sunk 
into  a  fathomless  hole,  or  have  been  washed 
into,  and  lodged  in,  the  galleries. 

The  Countess  and  Madame  agreed  to  send 
to  Gerald's  mother ;  and  accordingly  a  mes- 
senger was  despatched  to  the  town  of 
Brought  where  she  was  still  supposed  to 
reside.  He  returned  with  the  intelligence 
that  she  had  been  dead  some  weeks ; — that 
she  died  suddenly; — that  the  house  and 
furniture  were  already  sold ;  and  that  no 
one  knew  what  had  become  of  her  son. 

The  fete  of  the  unfortunate  Clarinda 
seemed  shrouded  in  impenetrable  dark- 
ness. 

These  scanty  fragments  were  found  among 
her  papers ;  they  seemed  to  afford  a  slight 
indication  of  the  state  of  mind  of  this  un- 
happy girl,  during  the  last  few  weeks  that 
had  preceded  her  disappearance  : — 

"Where  shall  I  turn?— What  will  be- 
come of  me  ? — Father  !  Sister !  what  have  I 
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done  ? — Mj  heart  acquits  me  of  the  inten- 
tion  I  have  earnestly  desired  to  de- 
serve your  kindness. — ^It  is  true,  I  was  obsti- 
nate, proud,  unyielding, ....  but  he  had  taught 
me  that  it  was  so  wrongs — ^Am  I  still  so  very 
unamiable  that  no  one  will,  or  can  love 
me  ? 

''  Alas !  beautiful  Anna^ — ^Why  did  you 
drive  the  little  Clarinda  from  your  heart? — 
Ah,  sister,  can  you  know  how  bitter  is  a 
sharp  unkindness ! .  •  • .  And  from  you  !— 
eldest  sister !  —  beautifril  sister !  —  Mother 
that  should  have  been !  • . .  .  How  desolate 
and  weary  I  am !  '  Oh,  that  I  had  wings 
like  a  dove,  then  would  I  flee  away,  and 
be  at  rest!'  ....  Ah,  Prophet  and  King! 
— ^if  such  was  thy  desolation  when  hated 
and  scorned  of  all  men,  what  must  the  poor, 
feeble  Clarinda's  be. 

"  No, — ^never,  —  never ! — ^My  whole  heart 
abhors  it.  Oh,  there  is  a  sickening  abhor- 
rence worse  than  death  ! — What !  be  one 
with  that  bad,  false  man  ?  —  Oh,  my  father! 
— No,  never,  never,  never  !  . .  . . 

*'  Ah,  Canham,  Canham  !  • .  .  .  He  an- 
swers not.  In  the  dim  shadovrs  of  that  night 
he  rests, — that  awful,  shuddering  darkness! 
Ah,  not  again  ! — ^Dare  I  again  ? Alas  !  he 
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taughtme  that  the  life  which  the  great  Creator 
gave,  was  a  sacred,  holy  thing,  —  a  trusted 

treasure •  No,  I  dare  not.' ....  I  will 

endure, — Yes, — yes,  I  will,  I  will  endure. 

"All  is  over. — Farewell !— Farewell ! — 
Father,  sister,  home !  .  .  .  —  The  torrent  is 
too  mighty.  —  I  resist  no  longer.  ....  The 
unhappy,  lost  Clarinda  sinks  beneath  the 
waves. — Ah !  let  her  sink,  disappear,  and  be 
seen  and  heard  no  more!" — 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

This  shock,  for  after  all  a  great  shock  it 
was»  finished  the  overthrow  of  the  EarPs  in- 
tellects. He  became  a  mere  moping,  ciying 
driveller: — he  now,  altogether,  forsook  his 
museum,  the  scene  of  his  long-virasted  la- 
bours. He  sat  chiefly  in  his  own  study, 
rocking  himself  to  and  fro, — the  burden  of 
his  lamentation  being,  "  Oh,  poor  chil- 
dren ! — Poor  children  !" — 

The  care  of  those  who  have  fallen  into 
a  state  of  this  half-fatuity,  perhaps  requires 
more  humanity,  gentleness,  and  good  sense, 
than  that  of  any  charge  that  can  be  com- 
mitted to  us.  It  may  be  imagined  how  ill 
fitted  the  Countess  was  to  perform  so  deli- 
cate a  task.  The  father  who,  through  his 
own  culpable  neglect,  had  lost  two  good 
and  pious  children,  was  subjected  to  the 
punishment  of  Lear.  He  fell  into  the  power 
of  one  neither  good  nor  pious,  but  naturally 
pitiless,  arrogant,  and  selfish.     His  infirmi- 
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ties  found  with  her,  no  advocate,  —  there 
was  no  sympathy  for  his  helpless  sorrow,— 
no  patience  with  the  irritation  of  his  weak- 
ness. He  was  checked  and  treated  as  a  silly 
and  wilful  child  might  have  been, — scolded 
when  wrong,  ridiculed  when  foolish. 

Alas!  for  the  second  childhood,  without 
the  engaging  charms  of  the  first !  How 
shall  it  soften  and  bewitch  the  heart  to  ten- 
derness,— without  its  innocence,  its  happy, 
careless  joy  ?  How  endure  —  when  tears 
wrung  from  those  aged  eyes  fall  upon  the 
poor  withered  heart,  ....  and  fester  there  ? 
Alas  !  here  is  no  longer  the  sweet  humility 
and  submission  of  a  child  ....  that  happy 
blindness,  that  simple  faith  which  make  even 
tyranny  appear  just,  and  harshness  well  de- 
served. Age  revolts,  at  the  impiety  of  the 
thraldom,  —  the  poor,  enfeebled  spirit  in- 
wardly resists ;  and  shrinks,  with  a  sort  of 
involuntary  horror,  from  the  hand  that  aims 
the  unnatural  blow 

What  the  Countess  felt  on  the  disap- 
pearance of  her  young  sister  was  never  ex- 
actly known.  Perhaps  she  did  feel ;  perhaps 
she  might  be  visited  vnth  some  wholesome 
sensations  of  regret,  self-accusation,  and  re- 
morse,— but  if  she  were,  she  hardened  her 
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heart  against  them,  and  ahe  never,  bf  moii 
or  look,  gave  the  dighteat  indication  of  pity 
for  Clarinda'a  nnhappy  &te.    '  So  die  lait 
state  of  that  man  was  worse  than  the  fitstl' 
— It  is  certain  she^  from  this  time^  beciae 
much  more  rigid,  harsh,  haughty,  and  eaousU 
ing  to  others,  than  she  had  erer  bee&  befine 
in  her  worst  humours ;  and  she  hardened,  at 
last,  into  a  ohanscter  of  mibending  pride  and 
severity—- «  character  which^  keeping  eveqr 
one  at  a  distance,  inspires  a  sort  of  inde^ 
finable  terror,   mingled  with  a  certain  tck 
spect, — a  character  which  is  uniTersally  feared 
and  obeyed, — often    flattered,   and    almost 
invariably  bated* 

Sir  Charles  received  a  deep  wound  in  his 
vanity  and  in  his  feelings ;  he  was  for  a  short 
time  the  better  for  it.  The  sincerity  of 
Clarinda;  the  genuine  truth  of  a  rejection 
which  he  had  all  through  attributed  to  mere 
childish  coquetiy,  gave  him  a  better  opinion 
of  her  sex.  He  lamented  bitterly  her  fate; 
and  detested  his  own  shortsighted  fatuity 
which  had  driven  her  upon  it. 

He  went  abroad,  a  saddened  and  a  better 
man;  but  the  amendment  was  short.  His 
habits  were  too  fixed  in  evil  to  be  corrected 
by  any  one  impression,  however  deep  at  the 
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moment.  He  was  soon  lost  in  the  vortex 
of  vice  and  folly,  which  at  that  time  con* 
stituted  the  great  world — and  there  we  shall 
leave  him. 

Mr.  Green  was  not  to  be  seen  in  his  mu* 
seum  at  his  usual  hour  on  the  morning  of  the 
Lady  Clarinda*s  disappearance.  They  looked 
for  him  in  his  own  little  apartment  up  stairs^ 
and  there  he  was  found  in  bed,  looking  very 
ill  and  feeble ;  a  pair  of  very  dusty  shoes 
might,  by  an  observant  eye,  have  been  seen 
half  hidden  under  the  bed ;  but  there  were 
no  observant  eyes  present  to  regard  them. 

When  told  of  the  Lady  Clarinda's  disap- 
pearance, he  only  feebly  ejaculated, — "Oh, 
goodness  me ! — Oh,  patience  me ! — Only  to 
think  of  that !  —  Poor  child,  poor  child !" — 
and  turning  round  in  his  bed,  and  feebly 
groaning,  he  hid  his  face  from  the  light  of 
day. 

People  were  surprised  that  he  did  not 
show  more  feeling  and  anxiety  upon  the  oc- 
casion ;  but  he  seemed  too  ill  and  exhausted 
to  be  able  to  pay  much  attention  to  anything. 

By  and  by,  he  endeavoured  to  get  up  and 
dress  himself;  but  he  could  not  get  his 
things  on.  After  many  vain  endeavours  to 
make  his  fumbling  fingers  obey  his  wishes^ 
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he  gave  up  the  vain  attempt ;  went  to  bed, 
and  covered  up  his  bead  again.  There  he 
lay  several  days,  dozing  as  it  were  between 
sleeping  and  waking;  only  roused  so  far, 
when  any  one  entered  suddenly,  as  to  lift 
up  his  head  and  ask : 

"  But  is  there  no  news  of  the  child,— of 
the  Lady  Clarinda?'' 

The  answer  was  received  with  a  strange 
sort  of  sigh;  it  seemed  a  sigh  almost  of 
satisfaction:  perhaps  the  old  man  thought 
she  was  gone  to  that  better  country  where 
he  should  speedily  rejoin  her; — ^there  was  no 
knowing  what  he  thought  or  felt,  he  said  so 
little.  He  ate  scarcely  anything,  but  he 
made  no  complaints;  and  if  he  had  made 
complaints,  there  was  nobody  now  left,  to 
trouble  themselves  much  about  him. 

In  about  a  fortnight's  time  he  died.  They 
buried  him  in  the  family  vault,  and  his  coffin 
lies  close  by  that  of  Lord  Canham. 

Rest  be  to  his  spirit ! 

Alary  went  home  to  her  parents  two  days 
after  the  Lady  Clarinda  had  disappeared,  de- 
claring that  she  hated  the  very  sight  of 
the   house,  and  of  everybody  belonging  to 

it "  And    couldn't    and  wouldn't    stay 

there  for  all  the  gold  of  the  IngiesJ*'    She 
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was  not  thought  to  shed  so  many  tears 
over  the  fate  of  her  young  lady,  as  might 
have  been  expected  from  the  strong  attach* 
ment  she  always  professed  for  her.  She 
seemed  too  indignant  to  be  sorry. 

One  good  thing  the  Countess  did  effect : 
she  made  a  clearance  of  all  the  litter  of 
tutors,  governesses,  chaplain,  &;c.,  &c.,  that 
bad  accumulated  round  the  castle  under  the 
indolent  government  of  the  Earl. 

Powel,  —  Hughes,  —  all  disappeared,  ex- 
cept Madame;  who  retained  her  place  as 
counsellor,  companion,  and  flatterer.  The 
odious  chaplain  was  turned  away;  and  a 
grave,  sober,  divine,  recommended  by  Mr. 
Poyntz,  took  that  place  in  the  museum  and 
library,  which  had  once  been  occupied  by 
such  earnest  and  feeling  characters. 

The  firmness,  and  decision  of  the  Coun- 
tess's disposition,  enabled  her  to  govern 
better  than  hfer  poor  simple  lather  had  done. 
And,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Poyntz, 
decorum  and  order  began  to  pervade  the 
family;  and  to  the  world  in  general  the 
improvement  appeared  most  striking. 

The  Countess  began  to  be  very  generally 
respected. 

Mr.  Poyntz,  it  is  proper  to  say,  had  been 

VOL.  n.  L 
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absent  during  the  last  important  period.  A 
threatening  of  consumption  had  obliged  him, 
soon  after  that  conTersation  with  Gerald  on 
the  terrace,  recorded  eariier  in  the  book,  to 
visit  the  Madeiras,  and  he  did  not  return 
till  some  months  after  his  &Tourite  had  dis- 
appeared. His  absence  is  much  to  be 
lamented ;  it  is  impossible  but,  that  his  in- 
fluence must  have  served  to  protect  the  un- 
happy Clarinda, — ^to  restrain  the  Countess  in 
her  unjust  persecutions,  the  Earl  in  his  vio- 
lence, —  and  to  modify  the  conduct  of  all. 
He  came  back  to  lament  the  fate  of  one 
from  whom  he  had  hoped  so  much ;  and  to 
endeavour  so  to  influence  the  remaining 
sister,  as  that  the  immense  authority  and 
power,  now  fallen  into  her  hands,  should  be 
exercised  for  the  good  of  those  around  her. 
In  this,  he  in  some  measure  succeeded. 
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CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

Gerald  was  living  alone  in  Iiondon. 

His  old  grandmother  had  been  dead  some 
time ;  and  the  unexpected  and  sadden  death 
of  his  mother  had  plunged  liim  at  once  into 
a  state  of  very  considerable  pecuniary  diflBi- 
culty.  Her  annuity  died  with  her.  On  it 
he  had  sunk  every  farthing  of  the  small 
remnant  of  his  &ther's  property.  —  His 
sudden  departure  from  the  Castle  of  Lord 
Glenmore  had  prevented  his  drawing  the 
arrears  of  his  salary;  and,  as  no  notice 
^xrfaatsoever,  had  been  taken  by  the  Earl  of 
his  farewell  letter,  he  felt  an  invincible  dis- 
like to  ask  him  for  the  money. 

His  mother  received  him  with  open  arms. 
Thoroughly  comprehending  and  approving 
the  honourable  motives  which  had  driven 
him  to  retreat ;  her  home  and  her  heart  were 
opened  with  enthusiasm,  to  the  son  in  whom 
flbe  gloried.  She  was,  perhaps,  in  secret» 
not  sorry  to  find,  that  the  experiment  of 

L   2 
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attempting  to  fill  a  situation  which  she  so 
much  disliked  had  totally  fiuled ;  and,  with 
her  usual  sanguine  ardour  of  mind,  she 
looked  forward  with  security  to  his  future 
success,  in  some  path  more  consonant  in 
her  opinion  to  his  worth  and  abilities. 

But  again  the  difficulty  returned — ^Agaia 
the  question,  so  difficult  to  answer,  must 
be  asked. 

What  was  this  to  be  ? — 

At  present,  literature  seemed  to  open 
the  only  possible  field  for  enterprise;  and 
it  was  at  length  resolved  that  Grerald  should 
go  to  London,  and  endeavour  to  enter  into 
some  engagement  with  the  booksellers,  by 
which  he  might  be  enabled  to  maintain 
himself.  His  mother,  after  some  reflection, 
resolving  to  break  asunder  all  the  ties  which 
bound  her  to  Brough,  and  to  accompany 
him — so  that,  out  of  her  own  little  income, 
she  might  provide,  at  least,  a  shelter,  for 
her  son,  until  his  expectations  should  be  re- 
alized. 

The  preparations  for  their  final  departure, 
afforded  some  little  time  for  the  renewal 
of  that  delightful  intercourse  which  sub- 
sists between  an  affectionate  son  and  an 
intelligent,  clever,  doting  mother, — and  in 
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spite  of  all  his  anxieties,  and  all  his  re- 
grets, Gerald  was  not  insensible  to  its 
charms.  —  He  loved  his  mother  tenderly, 
reverenced  her  with  all  the  piety  of  a  son, 
and  the  respect  due  to  a  wise  and  faithftil 
friend. 

A  sort  of  correspondence  had  been  kept 
up  between  him  and  the  old  botanist,  and 
he  had  been  informed  of  what  passed  at 
the  castle  after  his  departure.  But  the 
details  were  meagre  and  unsatisfactory  — 
lamentations  over  the  necessity  of  his  de- 
parture— ^hints  rather  than  recitals  of  un- 

happiness  going  on Confused  matter 

were  the  poor  old  man's  epistles  altogether 
— ^there  was  nothing  much  to  be  made  of 
them. 

Gerald  bore  this  interruption  of  intelli- 
gence with  more  patience  than  might  have 
been  expected ;  his  heart  had^  been  wearied 
and  worn  out,  with  the  efforts  he  had  made 
to  resist  a  growing  passion — a  passion  which, 
once  out  of  the  influence  of  the  Countess's 
enchantments,  he  found  to  his  surprise  to  be 
dying  away  of  itself. — ^The  repose  that  this 
feeling  produced  was  almost  delicious.  For 
the  poor  Clarinda,  his  interest  remained 
tenderly  excited — yet,  as  nothing  very  much 
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amiss  was  reported  in  the  confased  epistles 
of  the  old  man,  he  comforted  himself  with 
hoping  that  her  situation  was  less  uncom- 
fortable,— and  that  time^  as  she  grew  older, 
must  certainly  ameliorate  it. 

So,  he  gave  himself  up  to  the  enjoy- 
ment of  his  mother's  society,  to  the  peace 
and  happiness  of  his  own  home— and  to  that 
delightful  feeling  of  independence  restored; 
which  has  charms  inexpressible  for  those 
who  know  what  it  is  to  have  forfeited  it. 

Often,  as  in  imagination  he  wandered 
over  the  scenes  of  the  past  year,  did  he 
marvel  at  the  strange  infatuation  which 
had  rendered  him  blind,  to  the  many  faults 
of  the  Countess — ^but,  disenchanted  though 
he  was,  he  could  not  conceal  from  himself, 
that  his  heart  had  received  a  blow  —  he 
was  liberated  —  but  he  should  never  love 
again. — . . . . 

So  passed  the  time. 

At  last  the  period  arrived  when  they  were 
finally  to  quit  Brough;  the  preparations 
for  his  departure  were  made  —  the  son  and 
mother  took  together,  their  last  frugal  and 
sociable  supper. 

It  had  been  arranged  that  Gerald  should 
set  out  first,  and  prepare  the  little  lodging, 
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which  he  had  taken  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Lambeth  Palace :  Mrs.  James  remaining 
a  short  time  behind,  to  wind  up  their  little 
worldly  affairs ;  which  done,  he  ^oi^d  return 
to  carry  her  to  their  new  home. 

The  mother  seemed  more  tender  than 
ever  that  night  —  often  did  she  lay  her 
hand  fondly  on  her  son's  arm,  and  stroke 
it  down  with  a  mother's  pride.  Often  did 
she  turn  to  gaze  again,  and  again,  upon 
his  countenance,  while  he  was  speaking. 

Neyer  had  she  thought  it  so  beautiful. 

"  Good  night,  my  son," — said  she  at  length 
looking  at  the  old  seven-day  clock,  that 
ticked  in  the  comer  of  the  little  parlour. 
*•  It  is  eleven  o'clock,  I  declare — and,  some 
how  or  other,  I  do  feel  very  weary." .... 

"  Indeed !"  cried  he,  looking  at  her,  "  you 
seem  so ;  how  pale  you  are !  You  have 
been  working  so  hard  for  me  all  day; 
packing  and  repacking  my  little  trunk ;  and 
ironing  and  plaiting  that  linen,  which  you 
thought  never  could  be  well  enough-— 
Dear  mother ! . . . .  How  selfish  of  me  to  keep 
you  up  so  long ! — ^but  do  go  to  bed  now, 
and  don't  get  up  in  the  morning  to  see 
me  off." 

Not  get  up   in  the   morning! — As  if 
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I  should  not  r  *^But,  give  me' your  arm 
now,  dear,  my  son,  and  take  me  to  my 
door.". ... 

''The  God  of  the  fatherless  help  and 
bless  thee,  my  son/' — 

Said  she,  as  she  gave  him  a  last  embrace 
— and  then  turned  and  entered  her  room. 

The  door  closed  upon  her. .  •  • 

He  never  saw  her  alive  again. 

In  the  morning  she  was  found  cold '  in 
her  bed;  in  that  deep  and  calm  sleep,  in 
which  the  righteous  await  the  dawning  of 
a  better  and  a  brighter  day*  Or  rather, 
perhaps,  we  should  say,  — "  Her  body  had 
returned  to  dust ;  and  her  spirit  to  the  hands 
of  Him  who  gave  it." 

It  was  now  that  Gerald  first  found  himself 
really  alone. 

They  were  not  few,  the  tears  that  he 
shed  over  this  loved  and  honoured  mother. 
The  most  manly  heart  will  melt  to  child- 
ishness, over  the  dead  image  of  that  tender 
friend,  endeared  by  all  the  memory  of 
infant  years,  of  boyish  errors  —  of  manly 
griefe — over  that  breast  which  responding 
in  sympathy  to  every  want  and  feeling, 
entered  into  our  interests  with  an  ardour 
far  surpassing  our   own ;  —  loving   with  a 
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generous  liberality  of  tenderness,  which 
scarcely  required  a  motive,  and  scarcely 
asked  for  a  return. 

He  followed  her  to  the  grave  with  many 
tears,  accompanied  by  all  the  old  friends  of 
his  childhood. 

Good  Mr.  Scribe — worthy  Mrs.  Harrison, 
were  weeping  there ;  —  Mr.  Plowden,  no 
longer  could  lift  up  his  voice  to  chaunt  the 
psalm,  for  the  little  congregation  had  been 
long  broken  up  and  dispersed ;  and  no  new 
pastor  had  ever  attempted  to  re-assemble 
the  little  flock. 

But  kind  Mr.  Lambert  consigned  her  to 
the  dust;  and  she  slept  by  her  husband  in 
the  churchyard. 

When  the  ceremony  was  over,  Glerald 
remained  to  take  a  last  farewell  of  the  grave 
of  his  parents — ^he  then  bade  farewell  to  Mr. 
Lambert,  begging  that  sacred  earth  might 
never  be  disturbed.  After  which  he  re- 
turned, for  the  last  time,  to  the  house,  now 
no  longer  his  home. 

The  widow  of  the  last  minister  being  dead, 
the  place  was  to  revert  to  the  trustees. 

It  had  been  kept,  with  its  little  garden, 
in  undiminished  order  and  beauty ;  by  the 
active  care  of  Mrs.  James,  the  honeysuckles 
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and  roses  still  hung  over  the  little  poreh-^he 
little  border  of  mignionette,  under  the  case- 
ment  window,  smelled  sweet  as  ever-^the 
beds  of  ranunculus  and  hyacinths,  the  borders 
of  narcissus  and  daffodils,  lilies^  polyanthus, 
and  all  spring  flowers,  were  rich  and  gay— 
the  apple  and  pear-trees  were  bending  under 
their  load  of  blossom — ^the  bee  was  hum- 
ming cheerily— the  little  wren  whistling  his 
sweet  song. 

All  was,  as  it  had  been,  when  the  Lady 
Evelyn  first  entered  on  that  Sabbath  moni> 
ing,  into  the  bosom  of  that  simple  paradise ; 
— but  the  genius  of  the  place  was  gone.  .  .  • 

There,  in  the  parlour,  was  that  couch,  on 
which  she  had  rested ;  and  which  had,  as 
some  sacred  thing,  retained  its  place  ever 
since — ^There  was  that  comer  of  the  window, 
where  he,  a  boy,  had  loved  to  stand — looking 
out,  on  that,  to  him,  enchanting  garden ;  in- 
haling the  perfume  of  the  honeysuckles  that 
flourished  over  his  head,  and  listening  to  the 
gay  prattle  of  her  sweet  voice,  or  to  his  loved 
Other's  deep  and  earnest  tones.  There  was 
the  table  still,  at  which  his  mother  and  his 
grandmother  sat — ^he  heard  the  little  click 
of  the  old  lady's  knitting-needles — and  saw 
his  mother's  nimble  needle  fly. 
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He  visited  every  corner  of  the  house, — and 
then,  taking  a  long  and  wistful  look  at  the 
silent  and  deserted  little  mansion, — went  out, 
closed  the  door,  and  locked  it. 

He  was  to  sleep  that  night  at  good  Mr. 
Scribe's,  who  had  promised  to  wind  up  his 
little  affairs  for  him. — Some  sacred  relics,  the 
table,  the  couch,  his  father's  chair— his  mo« 
ther's  bed — ^the  books,  the  writing  desk, 
Mrs.  Harrison  had  promised  to  keep  for  him 
— ^the  rest  were  to  be  sold — and  the  little 
sum  was  to  be  hoarded  by  Mr.  Scribe  for  his 
necessary  wants  and  calls— debts  there  were 
none  to  pay. 

The  next  morning  he  set  out  for  London. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

Gerald  had  been  living  in  London  some 
months. 

He  had  found,  as  all  find,  who  try  to  make 
literature  a  means  of  subsii^tence,  the  greatest 
difficulty  in  discovering  the  open  ^9ame^ 
which  should  enable  him  to  enter  the  cavern 
of  riches,  and  take  thence  his  little  share  of 
the  glittering  treasure — If  this  be  difficult  in 
these  our  golden  and  liberal  days,  what  was 
it  then  ? 

Let  any  one  remember  Samuel  Johnson 
sleeping  upon  a  bulk.  —  Gerald,  however, 
thanks  to  the  prudent  thrift  of  Mr.  Scribe, 
had  never  found  himself  reduced  to  such  a 
state  of  destitution;  and  partly,  perhaps, 
owing  to  his  comparative  independence,  was 
enabled  to  enter,  at  last,  into  an  engagement 
with  an  eminent  bookseller,  to  undertake 
the  preparation,  with  notes,  of  a  new  edition 
of  some  great  and  ponderous  work. 

The  k^ur  was  dry,  and  the  toil  unre- 
mitting.    It  was  desirable,  on  account  of  the 
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works  of  reference  to  be  consulted,  that  he 
should  ^be  near  the  library  at  Lambeth 
Palace ;  for  the  work  in  hand  was  a  new 
edition  of  some  of  the  ancient  fathers.  He 
had  taken  cheap  lodgings  in  a  little  narrow 
street,  near  the  palace — and  here,  in  a  close, 
small  garret,  up  three  pairs  of  stairs,  did  he 
labour  in  uncheered,  dreary  solitude  from 
day  to  day. 

His  apartment  consisted  of  a  small  sit- 
ting-room, which  looked  into  a  court  at  the 
back  of  the  house ;  a  little  bed-room,  and  a 
very  narrow  closet,  or  wardrobe  room,  upon 
the  stairs,  to  hold  his  little  property  of 
trunks  and  clothes. 

At  the  end  of  a  sultry  summer's  day,  he 
was,  one  hot  evening,  sitting  in  his  little  close 
parlour — ^the  day  had  been  most  oppressive— 
and  he  went  to  his  window  gasping  for  breath ; 
and  longing  for  one  mouthful  of  the  sweet 
air  of  his  native  town  and  hills.  How  differ- 
ent from  his  mother's  sweet  flower-garden ! — 
the  humming  bees — the  warbling  wren — the 
swaying  honeysuckles!  He  looked  down 
into  a  wretched  court,  surrounded  by  old 
miserable  houses — the  sooty  sparrows  were 
chirping  their  hard,  jarring  notes  upon  the 
roofe  ;   a  sycamore  tree,  black  and  forlorn, 
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in  one  comer,  expiring  as  it  were,  like  him- 
self, for  want  of  a  breath  of  pure  air,  in  this 
gross  and  heavy  atmosphere— these  were  the 
only  objects  that  broke  the  doll  uniformity  of 
grim,  dirty,  brick  and  mortar. 

If  he  looked  into  his  room,  what  did  it 
present  ?  In  place  of  the  bright  and  cleanly 
cheerfulness  to  which  his  good  mother  had 
accustomed  him  ....  a  little  dark  dingy 
hole,  ten  feet  by  ten;  furnished  with  an 
old  bureau,  smelling  as  none  can  smell  bat 
old  bureaus  in  London  —  a  rickety,  claw* 
footed,  dirty,  mahogany  table,  on  which  lay 
his  desk  and  books ; — ^two  old  mahogany  sti£ 
backed  chairs — a  morsel  of  dirty  carpet  in  the 
middle  of  the  room ;  on  the  chimney-piece 
a  japanned  waiter,  and  two  things  that  were 
called  girandoles  —  little  candlesticks  with 
glass  frills,  perfectly  coated  over  with  dirt  and 
smoke. 

This  was  the  best  accommodation  with 
which  Gerald's  now  scanty  purse  could  fhr- 
nish  him  in  the  great,  expensive  city ;  and  lie 
was  vexed  and  annoyed  to  find,  how  mnch  he 
suffered  from  it.  For  be  was  a  man  of  most 
delicate  and  susceptible  nerves  and  frame; 
and  do  what  he  would  to  harden  himself 
against  it,  still   discomfort, — want  of  fresh 
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air,-^waDt  of  cleanliness,  delicacy,  order,— ^ 
and  instead  of  these,  the  presence  of  eyery- 
thing  most  abhorrent  to  his  nice  perceptions 
— weighed  upon  and  disturbed  his  spirits, 
and  affected  his  health. 

He  grew  pale*— his  hair  assumed  a  dingy, 
dusty  hue  —  his  hand  wasted,  and  became 
hot  and  feyerish,  his  cheek  hollow,  a  dark 
dicle  surrounded  his  eyes. 

That  his  spirits  sank  who  will  wonder  ? — 
How  desolate  and  alone  did  he  feel  himself 
in  this  world  ?  Where  was  that  sweet,  cheer- 
ful home  of  his  childhood  ? — Where  the  ho- 
noured yoices  he  had  so  loyed  to  hear? — ^AU 
silent,  lost  and  gone  I 

Where  was  that  second  home? — Was  that 
then  but  a  dream,  that  tale  of  interest  and 
excitement  ? — Was  it  all  fetded,  past  and  gone 
too  ?  .  •  . .  That  beauteous  scene  —  those 
lordly  landscapes — those  gilded  halls — was  all 
but  an  illusion? 

Those  forms  of  loyeliness  that  floated 
round  him — ^that  glorious  yision  of  youthful, 
beaming  beauty  ;  diyine  in  all  the  wealth  of 
charms,  as  the  Hebe  that  poured  the  nectar 
of  the  gods  ....  alas !  where  and  what  was 
she  I  •  . .  .  That  boy  —  that  restless,  feeling, 
interesting  boy— where  was  he  ?  ....  That 
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girl,  that  colourless,  delicate,  Mr,  and  slen- 
der-armed girl — with  her  long,  pale,  silken 
hair — ^her  eye  that  told  so  much — her  trust- 
ing love — ^her  innocent  confidence  in  him,  her 
tutor,  father,  and  her  friend! ....  Even  the 
old  Earl  himself— the  old,  foolish,  pompous, 
man — was  regretted;  there  he  sat  in  his 
pompadour  velvet  coat,  his  rich  embroidered 
waistcoat,  his  ribbon  and  his  star;  and  the 
poor  little  botanist,  creeping  like  some  figure 
of  old  time  about  the  scene. .  •  •  Was  it  all 
but  a  vision  ! — a  frostwork  of  the  fitncy,  that 
had  now  melted  into  nothing? 

He  might  almost  have  thought  so,  it  was 
80  long  since  he  had  heard  anything  of  them. 
He  had  written  on  his  arrival  in  London  to 
inform  Mr.  Green  of  the  loss  he  had  sus- 
tained, but  that  letter,  it  appears,  must  have 
been  lost.  The  old  botanist  knew  where  he 
was  now  living,  but  it  seemed  strange  to 
Gerald  that  he  did  not  in  the  only  letter  he 
had  received  from  him,  once  allude  to  the 
death  of  his  mother.  It  seemed  as  if  he  had 
not  been  apprised  of  it,  but  still  imagined 
her  living  in  London  with  her  son.  Gerald 
was  a  little  surprised  at  this  circumstance, 
but  attributed  it  to  the  poor  old  man's 
forgetfulness,  and  thought  no  more  about  it. 
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It  was  now  sometime  since  the  old  man 
had  written  at  all;  and  his  last  letter  had 
been  more  confused,  melancholy,  and  inco- 
herent than  ever;  to  say  nothing  of  the 
additional  obscurity  occasioned  by  a  hand, 
that  scarcely  any  patience  could  decypher. 

Grerald  was  feeling  narticularly  depressed 
and  uncomfortable  this  evening — ^his  hands 
were  hot,  and  his  mouth  was  dusty  and  dry 
— ^he  felt  slovenly,  dirty,  and  untidy;  his 
whole  frame  relaxed,  and  wearied  with  con- 
tinual labour,  thoroughly  worn  out  and  done 
for. 

As  he  stood  at  his  window  gasping  for 
breath,  upon  this  stifling  evening;  looking 
down  upon  the  wretched  sycamore  tree,  and 
miserable  court ;  where  a  scolding  mother 
was  bawling  along  by  the  arm,  and  torment* 
ing  with  her  vociferations,  a  screaming,  ob- 
stinate, dirty,  child,— the  weary,  slipshod 
maid-of-all-work  knocked  at  the  door,  and 
panting,  poor  thing,  with  toiling  up  her 
four  pairs  of  stairs,  put  her  head,  with  her 
blowsy  hair,  and  tumbled  cap,  into  the  room, 
with — 

"  Please,  sir,  here's  a  boy  in  the  street,  as 
says  as  how  he  wants  to  speak  with  you  on 
particular  business.    Must  I  let  him  up?" 
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''  Certainly,  if  he  wants  to  q>eak  with  me 
—What  sort  of  a  boy  iB  he?'' 

''  He's  an  odd-looking  body  enough,  sir- 
He  seems  mortal  tired,  and  ready  to  drop,  and 
all  over  dust  and  dirt— he  must  be  a  country 
bumpkin,  or  somewhat  of  that  sort,  I  reckon 
sir,  for  he's  got  a  sort  of  a  cartels  frock  our— 
like  such  as  come  in  Vith  hay  carts— tbou^ 
he's  but  a  young  boy  too,  sir." 

''  But  what  can  he  want  with  me  ?^— said 
Gerald,  turning  round  from  his  window; 
*'  However,  shew  him  up," 

"He  wouldn't  tell  his  business  anyhow, 
for  I  axed  him  over  and  over  again.  ...  La ! 
my  stars  !  if  be  an't  coming  up  the  stairs  his 
self.  .  .  •  Please,  master  impudence,  keep 
your  distance ;  we  don't  let  such  gentry  as  you 
come  littering  up  our  stairs  all  by  their 
selves — No,  that  we  doesn't." 

"  I  'm  a  very  poor  boy,  ma'am,"  began  the 
boy,  in  a  low,  humble  voice;  ''and  I  shall 
hurt  nobody  in  the  world. — ^Pray  tell  me, 
does  not  a  Mr.  James  live  here?" 

''And  what's  your  business  with  Mr. 
James,"  replied  the  maid ;  "  Can't  you  tell  a 
body  that,  as  asks  you  ?" 

But,  struck  with  the  gentleness  of  the 
boy's  voice,  Gerald  himself  came  forward, 
and  said. 
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"  I  am  €rerald  James.  What  do  you  want 
with  me?" 

He  looked  down  the  darkened  staircase, 
and  saw  a  yerj  wearied,  delicate-looking 
figure  of  a  boy  slowly  coming  up  the  last 
stairs;  he  was  dressed  in  a  sort  of  carter's 
frock,  fastened  by  a  belt  round  his  waist ;  he 
was  covered  with  dust,  and  his  hat  was 
slouched  over  his  face  so  that  his  features 
could  scarcely  be  seen.  He  seemed  to  toil 
very  painfully  up  the  last  steep  stairs,  and 
held  by  the  banisters,  panting  hard  when  he 
had  reached  the  top. 

"  What  do  you  come  here  for,  my  boy  ?— 
And  what  is  your  business  with  me?"  said 
Gerald  again,  after  allowing  him  a  little  time 
to  recover  breath. 

The  boy  stood  silent,  holding  down  his 
head ;  by  the  colour  of  his  hands  and  skin, 
Gerald  now  discovered  that  he  was  a  Mu- 
latto. 

He  seemed  oppressed  with  fear ;  and  over- 
come with  fatigue  and  exhaustion. 

He  trembled,  and  looked  faint  and  ill. 

At  last,  as  Gerald  approached  nearer  to 
him,  on  the  very  narrow  landing-place,  that 
terminated  the  stairs, — still  reiterating  his 
questions,  but  in  a  very  gentle  and  com- 
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passionate  tone,— *the  boy  said  in  a  very  low 
voice, 

'' — I  was  a  stranger,  and  ye  took  me  in.*" — 

''  Come  in  then," — said  Gerald,  struck  by 
the  words  and  by  the  tone  in  which  they 
were  uttered.  **  Come  in,  then,  and  rest  your- 
self. The  day  has  been  dreadfully  hot  and 
oppressive,  and  your  shoes  are  dusty  with 
travel ....  and  are  fiEdling  to  pieces,  I  see. 
— You  have  come  a  long  way,  and  yon  seem 
faint  and  hungry.^ 

'*  Yes,  I  am  both,*' — said  the  boy. 

^'  Fetch  us  some  bread  and  cheese,  and  a 
little  beer,"  said  Gerald,  giving  the  maid 
money. 

"  Some  milk,'"  whispered  the  boy. 

*'  My  stars  !  only  to  think  of  sich  as  him 
must  ax  for  milk.  Law,  the  milkmaid  has 
been  gone  by  this  half-hour; — you  don't 
think  we  take  in  milk  for  such  as  you;  — 
beggars  must  not  be  choosers,''  quoth  the 
somewhat  scornful  lady  of  all-work  to  her 
evident  inferior.  "  Law !  as  if  I  should  go 
troUoping  about  for  such  as  you.*' 

" — A  cup  of  cold  water,  to  one  of  these 
little  ones  —  shall  in  no  case  fail  of  its 
reward,"  said  the  boy  calmly. 

"  Well,  if  I  ever !  law !  if  he  don't  quote 
Scripture  like  any  parson.     Well,  my  little 
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fellow,"  said  the  maid-of-all-work,  really  a 
good-natured  slattern.  **  We  11  get  you 
something  better  than  that,  any  ways/'  and 
away  she  went 

The  boy  remained  standing  on  the  land- 
ing-place, as  if  irresolute  what  to  do  next. 

^  You  had  better  come  in  and  sit  down 
till  she  comes  back,''  said  Gerald. 

The  boy  still  hesitated,  then  he  seemed 
suddenly  to  take  his  resolution.  With, a  sort 
of  effort  he  loosed  the  banisters,  walked 
slowly  across  the  little  landing  and  entered 
the  room.  He  looked  round  with  an  anxious, 
eager  expression  of  hope  and  curiosity,  then 
sank  down  upon  a  chair  in  the  attitude  of 
one  overcome  by  the  most  terrible  and 
grievous  disappointment.  His  head  sank 
upon  his  breast,  and  he  covered  his  face  for 
some  time  with  his  hands.  At  last  he 
faltered  out, 

*'I  thought  that  there  was  an  old  lady 
living  here." 

"  No,"  said  Gerald,  "  she  is  no  more." 
And  he  turned  to  the  window,  full  of  the 
recollection  of  that  mother,  whom  he  had 
fondly  hoped  would  have  shared  his  little 
home,  and  not  reflecting  upon  the  strange 
circumstance  of  the  boy  asking  for  her. 
There  was  a  long  silence,  interrupted  only 
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by  the  deep  breathings  of  the  boy;  who 
seemed  quite  overcome  with  fatigae  and 
weariness.  Once  he  moved,  and  Gerald 
turned  round.  He  had  only  taken  np  a  glass 
of  water,  which  stood  near  him  on  the  writ- 
ing-table ;  had  swallowed  a  few  spoonfiala  of 
its  contents,  and  restored  it  to  its  place.  He 
then  relapsed  into  his  state  of  perfect  still- 
ness. 

Betty  was  now  heard  tramping  up  the 
stairs,  and  soon  made  her  appearance  with  a 
plate  of  bread  and  cheese,  a  big  kitchen- 
knife,  and  a  pot  of  beer  from  the  nearest  tap. 
She  set  all  down  with  little  ceremony  upon 
the  table ;  pushing  aside  and  disarranging  the 
books  and  papers,  several  of  which  fell  upon 
the  floor,  and  saying, 

''Take  a  pull  at  it,  my  little  fellow,  it  will 
do  you  good,"  put  the  porter  down  jost 
before  him,  and  slamming  the  door,  went 
away. 

"  Eat," — said  Gerald,  turning  round. 

The  boy  took  up  a  piece  of  the  biead,-— 
put  it  to  his  mouth  and  tried  to  eat  it,  bat 
the  effort  appeared  too  much ;  he  seemed  to 
turn  sick,  and  laid  down  the  untasted  morseL 

'^  I  am  like  the  poor  fieimished  poet," ....  at 
last  he  said,  ''  I  believe  it  would  choke  me." 
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He  took  up  the  glass  of  water^  as  he  said 
this,  and  emptied  it. 

Gerald  now  became  really  interested ;  there 
was  evidently  something  more  than  common 
abont  the  boy;  he  left  his  window,  and  com- 
ing up  to  him,  asked  him  very  kindly,  '^  What 
it  was  that  he  really  wanted? — Did  he  want 
money?  Or  was  there  anything  that  he 
could  do  for  him?** 

**  It  is  not  money,  sir, ....  but ....  but 
a  very  great  favour — ^that  I  want  granted." 

«  Speak  it  out,  then,'*  said  Gerald—"  But 
what  led  you  to  think  of  me  ?" 

**  Because  you  have  been  a  friend  to  the 
frimidless — and  a  fiather  to  the  fiitherless-— 
and  that  I  have  not  one  single  friend  in  the 
wide,  wide  world,"  ....  said  the  boy. 

•*  But  what  can  /  do  for  you  T 

**  Let  me  stay  with  you. .  .  •  For  where 
under  heaven,"  lifting  up  his  eyes,  "  is  there 
other  place  for  me  T 

Gerald  started  back  in  amazement. 

"  Let  me  stay  with  you  ! — let  me  be  your 
slave !  — ^let  me  be  your  servant ! — only  let 
me  stay  with  you."^ 

"  But  I  don't  want  a  slave,  and  I  am  too 
poor  to  keep  a  servant,"  said  Gerald,  half- 
laughing. 
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**  Ah  !    Don't  laugh,^— said  the  boy. 

"  And,  pray,  why  may  I  not?" 

«'  We  must  not  laugh  in  the  presence  of 
extreme  misery/"  said  he, 

''  But  I  hope  that  is  not  the  case  with  you  T 

"  I  haioe  been  very  miserable. — I  do  not 
say  that  I  am  quite  so  miserable  now,  becaose 
I  think  you  are  an  humane  and  a  good  mani 
and,  that  when  you  see  a  fellow-creature  re- 
duced to  the  utmost  distress,  ycu  will  not, 
'  pass  by  on  the  other  side."  ^  •  •  .  .  He 
paused  and  then  went  on. — "  I  think  yon  will 
dare  to  do  a  singular  thing,  to  rescue  a 
fellow-creature  from  the  last  despair.  •  You 
will  put  him  on  your  own  beast,  and  take 
care  of  him  ;' — You  will  let  me,  stranger  as 
I  am,  stay  with  you ....  because  I  am  a 
forlorn,  lost,  human  being;  and  if  you  don't 
Who  will?" 

"  But  what  must  I  do  with  you  ?'' 

"  I  will  give  you  no  trouble — I  only  ask 
to  be  your  servant;  I  will  serve  you  as 
well  as  ever  I  can.'* 

'*  But  suppose  you  should  prove  to  be 
a  little  swindler,  or  a  little  thief,  or  a 
little  impostor, — ^what  am  I  to  do  with  you 
then?**  said  Gerald. 

*'  I  shall  not   prove    either  swindler,  or 
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thiet**  answered  the  boy — "  and  as  for  im- 
postor, I  don'^t  know  very  well  what  you 
mean  by  that — I  cannot  very  well  impose 
upon  you — for  I  tell  you  nothing  but,  that 
I  am  the  most  friendless  and  forlorn  of 
human  beings — and  that  unless  you  take  me 
in,  I  shall  perish  in  the  street,  •  •  .  .  and  most 
unquestionably  so  I  shall.  .  •  .  But  you  must 
do  as  you  please,^  said  he,  rising. 

Gerald  paused,  and  deliberated  a  few 
moments. 

"Weir  said  he  at  last.— "  It  is  cer- 
tain  I  have  no  one  on  earth  to  please  but 
myself — Why  you  throw  yourself  thus  upon 
me,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  conceive — ^but,  come 
what  will  of  it,  you  shall  stay  with  me  for 
this  one  night  at  least.*" 

The  boy  clasped  his  hands  suddenly  to- 
gether, in  a  sort  of  ecstasy  of  joy ;  and  as  he 
did  so  his  hat  fell  oS^  and  Gerald  perceived 
that  his  forehead  and  left  eye  were  covered 
with  a  tremendous  black  patch,  and  a  broad 
black  ribbon,  which  secured  the  bandage, 
went  round  his  head;  passing  through  his 
curling  coal-black  hair.  The  uncovered  eye 
was  light,  which  harmonized  ill  enough  with 
his  dark  brown  mulatto  complexion.  The 
lower  part  of  the   face  was  delicately  and 

VOL.  n.  H 
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well  formed;  and  there-  wa8  something  in- 
expressiblj  engaging  and  sweet  about  the 
mouth.  The  whole  character  of  this  sin- 
gular being's  appearance  shewed  at  least, 
that, 

**  Edwin  was  no  Tulgar  boy.** 

''  But  where  shall  we  put  you  to  sreep?"" 
said  Gerald. 

The  boy  looked  perplexed  for  a  moment. 

*'  Cannot  they  let  me  sleep  in  the  coal- 
hole r  said  he. 

'*  Not  quite  so  bad  as  that,""  said  Ge- 
raldy  again  laughing ;  and  this  time  he  was 
not  reproved  for  it. 

"  We  will  try  for  something  a  little  more 
comfortable.  There  is  a  closet  I  call  my 
wardrobe,  do  you  think  you  can  squeeze 
yourself  into  that?  You  shall  have  half  my 
bedding  if  you  can  sleep  on  the  floor. 

^^  It  will  be  a  fairy  palace  to  me,^  said  the 
boy  cheerfully ;  "  but  I  shan'^t  take  away 
your  bed.  In  the  east  country  they  always 
sleep  upon  the  floor — and  J  am  resolved 
to  be  no  trouble — I  dare  say  I  may  have  your 
cloak,  and  I  can  roll  myself  up  in  that— 
we  do  it  in  the  east,  you  know.  And 
now  I  am  quite  hungry  ^I  may  eat  some 
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of  the  bread  and  have  a  little  more  water> 
may  not  1 1—" 

Pointing  to  a  bottle  of  water  that  stood 
apon  the  ohimney-pieoe :  *^  And  then,  sir, 
shall  70a  want  anything  more  with  me, 
before  I  gotobedT 

"  Nothing — ^but  first  eat  your  supper/* 

The  boy  began  to  eat  now,  with  some 
appearance  of  appetite;  he  did  not  touch 
the  cheese,  but  ate  a  piece  of  bread  and 
swallowed  an  immense  tumbler  of  water. 

^  Now  you  shall  have  my  mattress,"*  said 
Gerald* 

♦^  No,  that  I  will  not." 

Gerald,  however,  persisted,  and  the  boy 
was  forced  to  yield.  The  mattress  waf 
taken  off  the  bed,  and  laid  upon  the  closet 
floor—hard  lodging  enough— but  this  seemed 
no  way  to  discomfort  the  boy;  he  went 
into  his  closet,  and  without  taking  off 
any  of  his  clothes,  rolled  himself  up  in  a 
blanket,  which  Gerald  had  forced  upon  him, 
and  covering  all  but  the  very  tip  of  his 
nose,  seemed  in  a  moment  to  be  fast 
asleep. 

Gerald  having  seen  him  comfortablystowed 
avmy,  returned  to  his  room  to  muse  upon 
this  strange  incident. 

M    2 
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Did  it  not  seem  strange,  that  at  the 
very  moment  when  he  was  lamenting  hii 
own  solitary,  uninteresting,  desolate  life; 
reviewing  with  sadness  his  isolated  situsp 
tion, — ^with  no  object  of  aflfection  to  give  a 
purpose  to  his  labours,  no  tenderness  or 
solicitude  for  others,  to  sweeten  and  en- 
noble toil, — ^that  another  helpless,  friendless 
human  being  should  be  suddenly  thrown 
upon  his  hands. 

There  was  something  singular  about  the 
boy  that  excited  his  interest  in  a  more  than 
common  degree.  Probably  it  was  the  ex- 
traordinary delicacy  and  purity  of  his  tone 
of  voice  and  pronunciation,  which  was  the 
most  remarkable  thing  about  him.  Ha- 
bituated as  Gerald  had  become  to  tihe 
vulgar  cockney  language  of  his  landlady 
and  her  Betty,  these  sweet,  delicate  accents 
came  upon  his  ear  like  a  sound  of  long- 
remembered  music.  A  crowd  of  associa- 
tions rushed  upon  his  mind  with  the 
tones;  they  sounded  like  those  he  had 
heard  in  better  moments ;  but  when,  or 
where,  or  how,  he  could  not  in  the  least 
recollect. 

His  heart  yearned  to  this  poor  helpless 
being;  just  as  it  had  once  yearned  over  the 
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unfortunate  cUldren  under  such  different 
circumstances. 

Sterne  sajs^  beautifully^  of  my  uncle 
Toby :  ^  There  was  something  in  his  face  t 
to  which  the  forlorn  and  helpless  flew 
for  refuge  and  assistance, — and  before  he 
had  been  five  minutes  in  the  room — the 
son  of  the  unfortunate  Lefevre  had  crept 
between  his  knees — ^was  pulling  the  flaps  of 
his  ooair— and  nestling  in  his  bosom." — 

And  so  it  seemed  to  be  with  Gerald  ; 
there  was  a  sweetness,  yet  a  force  about 
him^  that  called  upon  the  unfortunate  to 
take  refuge  there.  But  how  should  this 
houseless  wanderer  have  found  that  out  ?— > 
Whence  this  strange  and  unaccountable 
desire  to  take  shelter  with  him  ? 

^  I  will  make  him  tell  me  all  in  the 
morning/'  thought  Gerald  as  he  was  un-^ 


He  took  up  the  poor  fellow's  dusty  hat, 
which  he  had  left  upon  the  table.  It  felt 
heavy,  and  he  perceived  that  it  had  a  sort 
of  double  lining  in  the  crown :  there  seemed 
to  be  money  in  it. 

"  He  said  he  did  not  want  money,'' 
thought  he. 

"  Evan  Brown,  his  hat,"  was  written  upon 
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a  piece  of  paper  and  pasted  inside  the 
crown  ;  this  name  and  the  possession  of 
money,  which  seraied  to  warrant  him  against 
the  suspicion  of  being  a  oommon  thief  or 
swindler,  was  the  onlj  piece  of  information 
the  hat  afforded. 

Gerald  fell  asleep,  rejoicing  for  once  in 
his  unfettered  position,  which  allowed  him, 
at  least,  to  indnlge  the  natural  kindness  of 
his  heart,  and  do,  what  many  would  call  a 
very  singular  and  whimsical  thing,  by  keep- 
ing the  boy. 

His  mind  rejoiced  in  the  prospect  of  pro* 
tection  afforded,  and  affection  returned ;  and 
he  determined,  if  the  boy  proved  deserving, 
to  give  him  the  best  education  and  assist* 
ance  which  his  opportunities  would  permit. 

What  a  new  interest  had  opened  upon  his 
life  — his  solitary  depression  was  at  an  end 
"  I  will  make  a  clever  fellow  of  the  boy,  if 
there  be  anything  in  him,"  said  he,  as  be  fell 
asleep,  and  dreamed  of  Lexicons  and  Gram- 
mars. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

When  Gerald  went  into  his  sitting-room 
the  next  morning  he  found  that  the  little 
guest,  true  to  his  promise  of  waiting  upon 
him  as  a  servant,  had  been  before-hand  with 
him. 

The  room  was  arranged  with  an  attention 
to  neatness  which  made  even  that  sordid 
apartment  look  cheerful  and  respectable  : 
the  window  was  open,  a  morning  sun  was 
shining  into  the  room  —  the  very  chirp- 
ing sparrows,  the  abhorred  of  the  evening 
before,  sounded  almost  pleasant  to  his  ears ; 
the  aspect  of  everything  vras  changed  as  by 
enchantment. 

His  little  breakfast  was  waiting  for  him. 
The  boy,  who  when  he  arrived  the  evening 
before  had  carried  a  small  bundle  in  his 
hand,  was  standing  by  the  table,  arrayed  in 
a  clean  smock  frock,  and  his  hands,  and  what 
could  be  seen  of  his  face,  had  been  carefully 
washed ;  while  his  delicate  white  teeth  shone 
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like  pearls,  in  contrast  with  his  dark  dun, 
when  he  spoke ; — the  laige  black  patch  was 
still  over  his  eye. 

Gerald  insisted  upon  his  joining  him  at 
breakfast;  after  which  the  boy  employed 
himself  in  collecting  Gerald's  clotheSf  and 
then  proceeded  to  arrange  his  litUe  book- 
case, all  things  being  terribly  ont  of  order. 
He  proceeded  about  his  work  in  the  most 
quiet  and  noiseless  manner.  His  air  was 
this  morning  grave  even  to  melancholy ;  all 
the  cheerfulness  of  the  preceding  night  was 
gone. 

Gerald  asked  his  guest  a  few  questions, 
but  these  appeared  at  present  so  much  to 
hurry  and  distress  him^  that  he.  forbore  for 
the  present  further  inquiry;  and  contented 
himself  with  watching  the  singular  lightness 
of  footstep,  and  elegance  of  movement,  with 
which  his  young  companion  passed  about 
the  room. 

Passing  by  the  table  he  observed  his  hat, 
he  took  it  up  and  examined  the  crown. 

*^  There  is  money  in  it,"^  said  Grerald. 

"  Yes,"'  said  the  boy. 

'*  You  had  better  not  let  it  lie  about  here, 
my  good  fellow,"  said  Gerald ;  "  The  people 
of  this  house  are,  I  hope,  honest  good  people 
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enough;  but  that  hat  is  heavy  — You  had 
better,  perhaps,  let  me  take  care  of  it  for 
you.** 

"Will  you?-43h,  will  you?"— said  he, 
eagerly;  and,  taking  a  penknife,  he  un-> 
ripped  the  crown  of  his  hat;  he  took  out 
a  small  packet. 

**  There  is  not  much  of  it,**  said  he. 

*^  Not  much  for  some  people ;  but  a  good 
deal  for  you  to  possess,  my  little  fellow," 
thought  Gerald. 

The  .morning  was  now  advancing,  and  it 
was  time  for  Gerald  to  set  to  business. 

The  table  was  cleared,  and  he  began  his 
work,  and  now  all  was  silent  in  the  room; 
the  quick  scratching  of  Gerald'^s  rapid  pen 
was  the  only  sound  that  could  be  heard. 

The  boy  stood  with  liis  back  towards  him, 
gazing  out  upon  the  sky.  He  did  not  move 
for  a  long  time.  But  one  or  two  very  deep 
and  heavy  sighs,  from  time  to  time,  broke 
from  him.  Presently,  he  turned  round,  and 
stood  watching  Gerald,  as  he  laboured  at  the 
table.  At  last,  quite  fatigued  and  hot  with 
writing,  Gerald  threw  down  his  pen. 

**  Are  you  not  very  much  tired?"  said 
the  boy,  approaching  the  table,  timidly. 
"  I  can  write  pretty  well — would  you  not 
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be  BO  yery  good  aa  to  give  me  somffrthing 
to  do?" 

''  With  pleasurei''  said  Gerald,  giving  a 
piece  of  writing  to  oopj.  ^  If  you  can  do 
this,  I  will  reallj  be  very  mnoh  obliged  to 
you.'' 

''  Then,  I  can  be  of  use  to  yoo,^  said  lie^ 
with  an  accent  of  aomething  move  like  pha- 
sare,  than  anything  that  had  eao^ied  him 
this  morning. 

"  Indeed  you  can.** 

He  set  to  work.  He  wrote  a  laige^  aome- 
what  stiff  office  hand,  and  he  wrote  very 
slowly  and  with  difficulty;  but  he  was  in^ 
defatigable,  and  he  had  completed  his  task 
by  about  three  o'clock.  He  threw  down 
his  pen,  and  looked  dreadfully  tired — ^he  had 
steadily  resisted  all  (Gerald's  endeavours  to 
interrupt  him,  till  his  task  was  ovear. 

''  It  is  three  o'clock,''  said  Gerald,  taking 
out  his  wateh,  *'  and  I  have  an  appointment, 
and  must  go  out ; . . .  and  what  will  you  do 
with  yourself  in  the  meantime,  here?^  offi^r- 
ing  hiin  a  shilling,  ^  Can  you  go  out,  and  get 
some  dinner  ?" 

*^I  am  afraid  to  go  out  in  this  town  by 
myself,"  said  the  boy,  colouring  through  hb 
dark  skin. 
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"  Why,  you  are  a  strange  fellow!"  said 
his  friend ;  "  Here  you  find  your  way  quite 
alone  to  me — and  now  you  are  afraid  to  go 
out  by  yourself?" 

"  Don't  be  angry.'' — 

"  No — I  am  not  angry— only  perplexed ; 
however,  I  will  give  the  shilling  to  Betty, 
and  she  shall  get  you  some  food." 

<'  What  would  the  writing  I  have  done 
for  you  to-day  be  worth?'"  said  the  boy,  as 
if  struck  with  a  sudden  thought. 

**  About  ninepence." 

^  Then  give  ninepence  to  Betty^  and  let 
her  get  me  some  dinner.  I  have  not  come 
to  be  a  burden  to  you — oh,  no !  I  will  earn 
my  own  bread — at  least  I  will  strive  to 
do  it." 

"  But  you  said  you  would  be  my  servant, 
. . .  and  as  my  servant,  I  am  bound  to  feed 
you," 

"  Are  you  ? . . .  I  forgot— Yes — I  did  say 
I  would  be  your  servant — you  must  do  as 
you  like,  then." 

'*  I  shall  be  out  for  some  time,  and  how 
will  you  amuse  yourself." 

"  Watch  for  your  return,  and  I  shall  be 
happy,"  was  the  reply. 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 

In  this  manner  about  ten  dajs  faad 
This  singular  boj  oontinued  to  aerre  hb 
master  with  the  most  asaiduoas  oare ;  labom^ 
ing  for  him  perseyeringly  at  hia  pien,  till  JdB 
small  hands  were  quite  stiff  and  tired*  lliis 
labour  Gerald,  at  first,  with  the  utmost  kind- 
ness, endeavoured  to  prevent;  but,  finding 
that  his  companion,  when  not  so  emplojed, 
seemed  to  be  overwhelmed  with  fits  of  the 
blackest  melancholy,  he  let  him  do  as  he 
would. 

One  day  Gerald  had  been  tormented  with 
a  violent  nervous  headache,  to  which  he  had 
of  late  been  subject.  The  cares  of  his  little 
companion,  rivalled  those,  of  the  gentle  and 
affectionate  Prince  Arthur,  for  the  ungentle 
Hubert.  He  bound  his  handkerchief  round 
his  brows,  bathed  them  with  cold  water, 
soothed  them  by  the  pressure  of  hia  soft 
hand,  did  everything  that  tenderness  could 
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suggest^  to  alleyiate  the  suffering  he  saw  his 
friend  endure. 

"  It  is  because  you  write  too  much/' 

said  he. 

**  But  I  must  write  much,"  said  Gerald; 
^  you  know  I  have  my  bread  to  get — Jt  will 
not  do  to  starve." 

^  You  said,  at  first,  that  you  were  too  poor 
to  keep  a  servant," — said  his  companion,  as 
he  turned  away. 

He  was  very  thoughtful  during  all  the  rest 
of  that  evening,  and  sighed  frequently. 

Gerald  was,  however,  so  much  oppressed 
with  headache,  that  he  could  take  little  notice 
of  him. 

He  went  to  bed  early,  leaving  his  com- 
panion sitting  in  the  window  ;  he  heard  him 
afterwards  pacing  up  and  down  the  room 
uneasily. 

The  next  morning  Gerald  rose  early,  and 
set  more  strenuously  to  work  than  ever,  in 
order  to  make  up  for  his  lost  time. 

There  happened  to  be  rothing  which  at 
that  moment  he  could  give  the  boy  to  copy, 
so  he  sat  by  the  table,  his  head  resting  upon 
his  hand,  watching  the  pen  of  his  fnend  as  it 
hurried  across  the  lines. 
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There  was  a  very  long  gilence;  at  last 
Gerald,  quite  wearj,  dropped  his  pen,  and 
fell  back  in  his  chair  with  an  exclamation  of 
fatigue. 

The  boy  looked  at  him,  but  said  nothing; 
at  last,  as  he  was  about  to  resume  his  task, 

"  Are  you,  then,  really,  so  vmy  poor?" 
said  he. 

*'  No  one  can  well  be  poorw,*"  said  Grerald, 
with  a  little  laugh;  ''and  really  if  these 
unfortunate  headaches  should  incapacitate 
me,  I  don^t  know  very  well,  what  is  to  be- 
come of  us." 

^^Ofus ! — And  you  are  so  poor !— and  yoo 
labour  so  hard ! . .  •  and  yet  you  have  charged 
yourself  in  your  poverty  with  a  fresh  burden 
. . .  For  I  am  a  burden  to  you, — I  know  that 
I  am, — Generous  Gerald  ! " 

''  No  ! "  said  Gerald,  a  good  deal  moved. 
You  are  no  burden  to  me ;  the  writing  you 
do  is  nearly  sufficient  to  repay  the  trifling 
expense  that  you  are  to  me : — and  besides,  I 
am  such  a  melancholy,  lonely  fellow,  I  really 
don't  know  what  I  should  do  without  you. . . 
You  cannot  think  what  a  comfort  it  is,  to  have 
somebody  about  me,  that  seems  to  love  me." 

''  Seems  r .. .  and  the  colour  rose  and  feU, 
beneath  the  deep  olive  of  his  skin. 
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^  I  cannot  imagine/'  said  Gerald,  now 
fiurly  throwing  down  his  pen  and  looking 
up,  **  what  strange  chance  it  conld  be  that 
brought  us,  after  all,  togeth». — We  have 
now  been  liying  here  for  days,  and  are  be- 
come quite  friends. — I  could  fancy  we  had 
known  each  other  for  years ;  and  yet  I  have 
never  heard  one  word  of  your  history.  You 
are  a. singular  fellow,  certainly ....  But  it  i^ 
growing  dark  now,  and  I  am  tired  to  death 
of  scribbling;  so  come,  put  yourself  down 
there. — Sit,  good  cousin.  Sit,  I  pray  you — 
and  let  me  hear  your  story." 

"A  blanks  my  Lord," — was  the  reply,  in 
the  words  of  Viola. 

Gerald  started:  the  quotation — ^the  tone 
— What  words  Ijom  a  boy  !-«-<and  where  had. 
he  heard  those  tones  before  ?  • . . 

**  Nay,"  he  continued,  more  earnestly,  "  I 
beseech  you,  let  me  hear  your  history — for  a 
history,  after  all,  you  must  have  ....  Who 
were  your  parents  ? — Whence  do  you  come, 
and  why  are  you  here  ? " 

"  My  history ! . . .  alas  !  what  a  history  !  — 
itfy  Parents  !  —  where  are  my  parents  ? . . . 
Parents ! — History ! — alas  !  what  a  tale ! — 
What  a  ruin ! — What  a  scene  of  utter  de- 
solation ! — When  I  look  back  all  is  dreary, 
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horror,  and  confusioii. — When  I  look  toBt- 
ward ! .  • ." 

There  was  a  moment  of  inesolution ...  a 
moment's  pause. — ^Then,  impetuously  tearing 
away  the  &lse  hair  and  bandage,  which  had 
disguised  her,  and  fisdling  at  his  feet,  she 
cried, 

"  Yes !  you  shall  indeed  hear  my  history ! 
It  is  time  you  should  hear  myhistoiy!— I 
can,  and  I  dare  delay  no  longer ! . . .  Yes^ 
Gerald,  you  shall  hear  my  story ...  Oh !  how 
will  you  blame,  how  despise! — perhaps  dis- 
own, perhaps  betray  me ! . .  •  But^  Gerald  ! 
Gerald  !  *"  embracing  his  knees,  ^  for  the 
love  of  him,  now  an  angel  before  his  Maker. 
— ^have  some  pity,  upon  the  most  misled  and 
mishandled  of  human  creatines !" 

*^  Eternal  Heavens !"  was  all  he  could  ex- 
claim, starting  up  from  his  chair,  **  You ! ". . . 

"  Yes  !"  and  her  head  sank — ^bowed  down, 
crimsoned  with  shame, — while  the  arms,  tliat 
had  embraced  bis  knees,  were  now  folded  over 
her  bosom, — as  she  knelt,  the  very  image  of 
humble  contrition,  before  him.  **  Yes,  I  am 
that  thing  without  a  name ; — ^that  lost,  and 
houseless,  and  outcast  stranger.*"-* 

He  stood,  staring  and  aghast. 

"  Yes,  I   see  how  it  is>''  she   went  on 
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rapidly,  **  I  see  how  it  is  —  I  knew  how  it 
would  be. .  .You  are  shocked,  grieved,  angry : 
and  what  will  you  do  with  me  ?  I  shall  be 
a  chain  round  your  limbs ! — a  fetter  to  your 
will !— a  burden ! — a  difficulty  ! — a  disgust ! 
—a  despair!  But  think,  Gerald,  I  have 
been  beaten  and  trampled  upon  by  a  sister — 
cast  over  to  a  wicked  libertine  by  a  father. . . 
I  have  no  protector  from  vice,  no  shelter 
from  cruelty  ...  I  have  no  hope  upon  earth 
but  in  you ; — You  are  so  good, — ^you  make 
me  good  ; — You  are  so  kind,  you  make  me 
tranquil ; — You  are  so  wise,  that  with  you  I 
shall  not  go  mad. — Let  me  keep  this  dis- 
guise—let me  be  your  humble  little  brother 
. . .  your  little  slave — your  bondman  . . .  Let 
me  stay  with  you,  Gerald  !" 

All  this  flowed  with  a  rapidity  and  ear- 
nestness which  prevented  reply.  She  was 
kneeling  before  him  as  he  stood.  Once 
more  she  spread  out  her  arms — again  she 
clung  to  and  embraced  his  knees. 

"  Clarinda  I" — at  last  he  said  mournfully, 
and  not  endeavouring  to  raise  her,  **Cla^ 
rinda ! — Is  it  you  ?'' 

"  Nay, — call  me  not  by  that  forfeited 
name . . .  That  is  the  name  of  one  from 
whom  you  once  hoped  better  things. —  Give 
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not  that  name,  to  a  honaelesB,  dii^gnoed, 
blighted,  crashed  worm,  like  me  !** — 

And  she  turned  from  him  bitterlj^— and 
resting  her  head  upon  a  chair; — ^her  arms 
folded  under  her  iace,--Hihe  groaned  aloud. 
He  too  groaned.  He  stood  there  upright^  ian 
movable ;  perplexed  with  a  thousand  strange 
conflicting  feelings  —  duty,  im>priety,  ho- 
nour— contending  with  pity,  interest,  and 
tenderness. 

Her  tears,  as  was  her  wont^  flowed  now 
&st  and  silently  over  her  arms ;  again  co- 
vered with  that  streaming  pale  hair  which 
be  remembered  so  well ;  but  he  would  not| 
— ^be  could  not, — ^he  dared  not  approach  her; 
...  at  last  he  said, 

"  Nay,  do  not  cry  so." — 

The  words  were  simple  indeed,  but  some- 
thing in  the  tone  cheered  her.  She  lifted 
up  her  head,  and  looked  wistfully  at  him. 

"  You  will  not  turn  me  into  the  street?" 
.  . .  she  said. 

"  Alas,  my  Clarinda !  —  What  would  I— 
what  ought  I  to  do?"  said  be,  now  sitting 
down  by  her,  and  taking  her  not  unwilling 
hand ;  which  she  surrendered  to  him,  in  the 
faith  of  the  purest,  most  undoubting  inno* 
cence. 
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**  What  a  situation  for  you  1 — for  me ! — 
How  strange !  —  How  perplexing ! . .  .What 
steps  to  take?"* 

^  There  is  no  perplexity,"  said  she,  rising, 
and  with  the  strange,  serious,  earnest,  half- 
ehildish  simplicity  of  her  usual  manner, 
*•  you  have  only  to  let  me  stay  with  you.'* 

"  But,  sweet  Clarinda,''— he  could  scarcely 
help  smiling  at  her  simplicity,—"  You  must 
know  that  this,  is  utterly  impossible." 

"  Why,  what  harm  would  there  be  I'' . . . 

"  Harm !  —  my  dear  child  ?  "— 

"But  what  else  can  I  do,  Gerald?  If  I 
were  to  tell  you  aU — but  that  I  cannot  do . . . 
but  if  you  have  the  pity,  and  the  mercy 
— which  I  think  you  have,  —  you  will  let  me 
stay  with  you.  —  There,"  said  she,  taking 
a  letter  from  her  bosom.  "  There^  read 
this;^ 

He  opened  the  small,  ill-folded  paper, 
and  read — 

^  HT  DEAB  MR.  0£RALD, 

"  I  believe  I  have  done  very,  very  wrong 
— ^but  what  can  I  do — I  counselled  this  poor 
bird  to  fly  away,  and  to  take  refuge  with 
jou  and  the  good  old  lady.  Take  the  poor 
dove  to  your  hearts,  good  Mr.  Gerald ! — ^good 
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old  lady! — Thej  woald  give  her  to  a^eiy 
bad  maa  here.  I  suppose  I  have  done  yerj 
wrong  —  but  I  am  but  a  sillj  old  man  — 
and  she,  poor  things  but  a  child,  after  all  !* 

''  Well,"  —  fixmg  his  eyes  earnestly  upon 
hers,  *'  do  you  know  what  is  in  this  letter?"' 

«  No.^— 

''  Clarinda  — How  long  have  you  been  in 
my  house?''..- 

''  Ten  days,"  said  she,  a  little  startled  at 
the  grave  tone  in  which  he  spoke. 

"  What  would  they  say  or  do,  if  you  went 
back?''  — 

*'  They  need  not  kill  me,**  said  she  firmly, 
"  I  could  do  that  for  myself." 

"  Father !"  said  Gerald  solemnly,  **  you  see 
this  creature ; . . .  She  has  broken  eveiy  tie 
but  one, — and  that  binds  me  to  her, — and 
her  to  me; — Do  I  do  wrong?...  Do  I  do 
right?" 

"  Clarinda,''  said  he,  fixing  his  eyes  steadily 
upon  her,  '^  do  you  know  the  consequence  of 
what  you  have  done  ? . . .  You  must  be  my 
wife.''— 

*^Your  wifel"  and  the  ten  thousand  in- 
nocent shames— childish  surprises— rapturous 
woman's  loves,  flew  over  her  speaking  face 
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—Heaven  was  opening  to  her.  "  Your 
wife !"  flhe  faltered. 

**Will  jou?''  said  be,  bending  tenderly 
over  ber,  as  her  bead  now  sank  apon  ber 
bosom.  "Will  you,  Clarinda?— It  is,  in- 
deed, a  bard,  sordid,  narrow  lot,  I  offer  you ; 
but  I  see  no  other  means  to  rescue  you  from 
iishonour,  disgrace,  and  despair."* 

•*  But  I  will  not  be  your  wife  for  my  own 
sake,"  said  she. 

••For  your  own  sakeT  cried  he,  now 
thoroughly  melted. . . . ''  Ah  I  let  me  so  trifle 
ivitb  my  conscience !  Let  me  say — for  your 
Ake  it  must  be  so — How  else  could  I  jus- 
tify?—How  else  dare  I . . .?" 

**  Do  you  love  me  ?"  she  hardly  articulated. 

He  caught  her  one  fond  moment  to  his 
leart — ^it  was  but  for  a  moment — ^the  next  be 
Mras  himself  again ;  and  they  were  seated 
ide  by  side,  and  band  in  hand,  quietly  dis- 
missing their  plans. 

She,  in  a  few  words,  related  her  story; 
lie  dwelt  lightly  upon  the:  sufferings,  and 
he  fears  which  had  determined  her  old 
riend  the  botanist  to  aid  her  in  her  project 
\t  escape.  The  plan  of  these  two  simple 
children— for  what  were  they  both  but  chil- 
Iren? — ^had  been  for  Clarinda  to  take  refuge 
¥ith  Gerald's  mother;  and  there  to  remain 
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concealed  under  the  care  of  the  good  old 
lady  until  the  audacious  suit  of  Sir  diarkB 
should  be  withdrawn;  or  the  Earl  be  per- 
suaded to  listen  to  reason. 

A  cousin  of  Mary's, — one  of  those  stout 
women-merchants,  who,  as  was  the  onstomof 
those  days,  trayelled  the  country  with  a 
horse  and  cart,  conveying  Scotch  goods  to  die 
different  English  fairs,  had  taken  charge  of  the 
young  lady  to  London. — In  order  the  mon 
effectually  to  disguise  her,  she  had  recom- 
mended and  procured  the  dress  Clarinda 
wore. 

The  journey  had  been  long  and  tedious; 
and  the  good  old  woman  had  quitted  her 
charge  at  the  end  of  the  small  street  where 
Gerald  lodged ;  and  seeing  her  received  into 
the  house,  had  proceeded  upon  her  way. 
Clarinda  had  ascended  the  stairs,  in  the  foil 
confidence  of  finding  Mrs.  James  living  with 
her  son. 

Once  arrived,  and  the  woman  gone,  the 
had  no  retreat :  her  first  idea  had  been  to 
disclose  herself,  but  a  terror  and  timidity  she 
could  not  resist  had  arrested  the  impulse— 
The  girlish  and  romantic  scheme  then  had 
suggested  itself,  of  remaining  with  him  un- 
known, sheltered  by  his  protection,  and  sop- 
ported  by  his  kindness;   which  she  would 
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repay  by  the  assiduity  of  her  tenderness  and 
her  cares.  This  plan  may  seem  too  wild  for 
probability,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that 
Clarinda  was  young  and  quite  inexperienced ; 
and  that  the  strongest  and  purest  affection, 
and  the  most  unbounded  confidence  and  re- 
liance had  long  united  her  to  Gerald  as  to 
the  tenderest  of  brothers.  She  was  in  the 
habit  of  feeling  that  all  was  safe  and  right, 
where  he  was. 

As  for  Gerald)  after  the  first  surprise  and 
shock  were  over,  he  felt  that,  for  both  of  them 
there  now  remained  but  one  alternative — he 
had  an  unsullied  name,  at  least,  to  offer  her 
^-*an  honest  man's  home  to  shelter  her. 
After  the  strange  step  she  had  taken,  a  re- 
turn to  her  own  sphere  was  evidently  impos- 
sible ;  better  let  her  be  happy  in  his ! 

"  And  why  not?" — ^mused  he,  as  he  paced 
the  room  ^^ while  she,  wearied  with  past 
emotion  and  anxiety,  and  full  now  of  the 
most  peaceful  confidence,  had  fallen  asleep 
upon  the  sofa — "and  why  not? — What  is 
there  that  my  honest  industry  cannot  pro- 
vide that  is  necessary  to  comfort  ?  And  why 
may  not  she  be  as  respected,  and  as  happy  as 
an  honest  man's  wife,  as  if  she  were  mar- 
ried in  her  own  station  ? ....  Is  there  not 
something  very  false  and  unsound  in  all 
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this  ?  Is  not  a  happj  hotnei  a  quiet  health 
— Are  not  two  affectionate  heartgi  two  sjm- 
pathising  minds— are  not  these  among  the 
best  blessings  which  this  world  can  gite? 
Does  it  matter  whether  this  diet  of  the  Gods 
be  served  in  china  or  in  pewter?  • . .  Stnuage 
instinct! — ^her  very  nature  seema  made  for 
this  simple  life !  Its  cheerful  industiy— 4ti 
honest  affections-^its  happj  freedom — Sbe 
has  perhaps  chosen  the  best  after  all;  but 
best  or  worst,  the  die  is  cast,  and  honour 
and  duty  point  one  way." 


And  at  an  early  hour  one  dark  morning; 
the  heavy  yellow  fog,  filling  the  streets,  and 
very  rooms,  with  a  darkness  that  might  be 
felt,  having  resumed  that  day,  fer  the  first 
time,  her  woman's  dress, — clinging  to  his 
arm,  they  might  be  seen, ...  he  a  tall,  dark 
figure,  she  a  slight,  childish  one, — ^thread- 
ing the'  narrow  streets  and  alleys  that  led 
to  St.  B— 's  Church. 

Unattended,  they  approached  the  altar, 
where  a  snivelling  clergyman  hurried  through 
the  ceremony  which  bound  them  etemallj 
to  one  another. 

It  was  over ...  No  congratulating  friends 
received  the  trembling  bride  —  no  mother's 
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kind  caress— no  father's  blessing— no  loving 
sister's  voice  was  there — all  was  dark,  silent, 
and  cold. 

But  she  looked  at  him  ....  she  cast  her 
eyes  upon  that  face— that  calm,  tender, 
manly  face — it  was  all  the  world  to  her. — 
Her  simple,  affectionate,  loving  nature  had 
here  found  rest — ^the  magic  circle,  which  had 
made  her  his  for  ever,  pressed  her  finger, 
and  she  felt  as  if  she  were  empress  of  the 
world. — She  had  a  rich  treasure  of  undying 
love  in  her  heart, — and  what  would  the  gold 
of  the  Indies  have  been  to  her? 

He  was  content — for  he  was  satisfied  that 
he  had  done  right.  Perhaps  had  he  loved 
her  with  passion,  he  might  have  doubted  his 
own  conclusions ;  as  it  was,  he  felt  that  he 
had  ministered,  to  no  selfish  wishes  of  his 
own.  He  loved  her,  it  is  true,  and  loved  her 
tenderly ;  but  the  ardour  of  his  soul  was  not 
there ;  another  idol  had  once  reigned  in  his 
breast— it  had  been  overthrown — the  fair 
image .  shattered  to  atoms,  and  in  its  place 
sat  a  grinning  fiend ;  but  he  could  not  love 
again,  and  he  did  not  love  again  in  that  sense 
of  the  word — ^love. 

But  if  fondness,  tenderness,  pity,  gentle 
interest, ...  all  the  sweetest  and  softest  affec- 
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Happiness, — lo  me  iiappiue»i  o 
thing  by  fate,  and  her  own  confi< 
temper,  into  his  arms. 

How  well  they  redeemed  tl 
pledges— how  faithfully,  in  ma 
many  wanderings,  many  temptatit 
be  a  long  story  to  tell — and  we 
are  weary,  and  would  fiun  be  dis 

Life  tried  them  both  seyerely* 
their  struggles — much  were  the]i 
endure  . . .  But  her  love  was  liki 
star,  shedding  light  and  radianc 
broken  way — A  love  never  wi 
languishing  —  that  toiled  and 
smiling  and  content,  over  the  ( 
presence  cheered.  Her  heart  !- 
loving  heart !  suflSced  to  animate 
the  dreariest  privations. 

Rich,  inexhaustible,  inestimal 
— In  poverty,  in  sickness,  in  pain 
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I  am  an  old  maou  aow,  and  the  scenes  of 
my  youth  appear  dun,  shining  through  the 
Tiflfta  of  many  years — and  long,  indeed,  is  the 
vista,  and  many  are  the  years  which  intervene 
between  this  present  time  and  the  day  when 
I  first  became  acquainted  with  the  circum- 
stances of  this  story. 

I  was  a  young  man — and  I  was  travelling 
for  reasons — with  which  it  is  needless  to 
trouble  any  one — when  I  was  stopped  at  the 
town  of  N ^  for  want  of  horses. 

The  town  waa  filled  with  company.  There 
had  been  a  grand  musical  festival  celebrated 
there,  and  all  was  bustle  and  gaiety;  the 
streets  were  crowded  with  carriages  going  to 
and  fro,  which  were  filled  with  beautiful 
women^  full-dressed — in  their  nodding  high 
ostrich  feathers,  as  was  the  fiEtshion  of  the 
day. — Not  only  all  the  hotels,  but  every 
house  that  ever,  upon  any  occasion,  fur 
nished  a  lodging,  was,  upon  this  occasion^ 
ftilL 

The  oratorio  had  been  performed  in  the 

ii2 
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morning.      A  concert   was   to   occupj  the 
evening. 

As  I  lounged  into  the  bar  of  the  great 
hotel — ^for  parlour,  or  private  accommodation 
of  any  sort,  there  was  none  to  be  had — I 
found  the  landlady  and  her  daughter,  hasj 
handing  out  their  jellies  and  confectioiis  to 
the  hurrying  wait^is.  I  sat  down  apon  a 
chair  and  began  to  chat,  as  the  custom  of 
young  men  is,  with  the  fair  hostesses  of  the 
place ;  and  they  asked  me  whether  I  mMSt 
to  go  to  the  concert  in  the  evening. 

I  said  ''  No,  I  was  tired,  and  that  I  did 
not  think  I  should.'' 

"  Nay,  but — "  said  they,  "  there  is  a  quit^ 
entirely  a  new  singer  to  come  out, — and  it  is 
said  she  has  a  wonderful  voice,  and  never 
was  heard  to  sing  before,  .  .  •  .and  some  say, 
perhaps,  will  never  sing  again.** 

"  Everybody  is  curious  to  hear  her,**  added 
the  landlady,  taking  up  the  conversation: 
**  for  they  say  she  is  quite  a  young  creature, 
....  and  some  say  was  never  taught." 

I  had  not  much  desire  to  hear  a  singer 
who  had  never  been  taught — such  untaught 
notes  sound  very  sweet  in  romances,  but  in 
common  life  are  usually  discordant  enough. 

So  I  said  "I  should  not  go,'' 
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And  in  that  mind  I  continued  till  I  saw 
everybody  in  the  hotel  going ;  and  as  the  car- 
riagesi  filled  with  beautiful  women  and  ele- 
gant  young  men,  rolled  from  the  door,  I 
began  to  think  I  was  a  very  stupid,  idle  fel- 
low not  to  go  too — and  as  the  night  was  pai>« 
ticularly  fine,  though  quite  dark,  I  took  my 
hat  and  cane,  and  away  I  went. 

The  room  was  filled  to  overflowing  when 
I  arrived,  and  it  was  with  diflScuIty  I  could 
procure  a  seat.  The  assembly  was  brilliant 
to  a  degree  of  which  you,  of  this  generation, 
ean  form  no  conception.  The  women  were 
dressed  with  high  heads  powdered — their 
plumes  of  feathers  nodding  gracefully  in  the 
air — their  head-dresses,  necks,  and  stomach- 
ers  sparkling  with  a  profusion  of  precious 
stones,  real  or  imitated — ^their  dresses  of  rich 
brocades,  in  every  variety  of  striking  colours ; 
their  open  gowns  relieved  by  their  fine  white 
flounced  petticoats,  or  aprons: — while  the 
men  in  bags  and  solitaires,  dresses  of  rich 
velvet,  and  waistcoats  of  gold  or  silver  em- 
broidery, were  scarcely  less  gay  in  their  ap- 
parel, than  the  ladies  themselves. 

This  brilliant  assembly,  now  hushed  in 
an  attitude  of  deep  attention, — saluted  my 
eyes  as  I  crept  softly  up  the  side  alley,  .... 
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and  found  myself  a  place  just  opposite  the 
orchestra.  At  this  moment  Giardini  ww 
playing  a  solo  on  his  enchanting  violin. 

The  overture  and  several  of  the  songs  were 
over  before  I  entered.  Giardini  ended  amid 
a  thunder  of  applause;  and  bending  his  bead, 
with  the  simple  dignity  of  a  great  artist,  be 
saluted  and  retired. 

I  looked  at  my  concert  bill  and  saw  that 
the  new  singer  was  now  to  appear. 

After  fixing  my  eyes  upon  my  paper,  read- 
ing, as  one  does,  every  word  in  it :  I  began 
to  wonder  that  the  song  did  not  begin.  I 
looked  up  at  the  orchestra — it  was  still 
empty.  The  musicians  who  accompanied  the 
singers  were,  indeed,  at  their  places,  their 
instruments  already  tuned  in  their  hands 
— they  were  chatting  with  one  another  over 
their  desks, ....  then  they  seemed  to  become 
impatient,  and  one  or  other  might  be  seen 
peeping  down  to  the  place  reserved  for  the 
principal  singers ;  but  it  remained  vacant 
The  leader  of  the  band  looked  impatiently 
round,  as  if  for  explanation,  but  there  was 
nobody  there  to  give  it. 

At  last  the  audience  began  to  testify 
their  ill-humour  by  sundry  little  signs; 
knocking   of  canes   against   the   floor — ^low 
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murmuriDgs  of  discontent  among  the  ladies, 
and  so  on. — ^At  last  the  noises  became  louder 
and  more  imperative,  ....  and,  as  if  sum- 
moned by  them,  the  director  of  the  concert, 
suddenly  appeared,— leading  a  young  lady 
by  the  hand. 

She  was  dressed  in  the  deepest  mourn* 
ing — a  young  creature,  of  small  stature, 
very  delicate,  pale,  and  fair ;  with  her  hair  of 
light  faded  hue — just  plainly  raised  from  her 
forehead,  and  dressed  over  a  simple  cushion. 

She  came  forward — and  her  eyes,  with 
a  sort  of  calm,  mazed  expression,  turned 
towards  the  audience — She  looked  like  one 
in  a  sort  of  waking  dream,  who  hardly 
knew  where  she  was. — 

The  audience  received  her  with  a  burst  of 
applause ; — her  reputation  had  preceded  her ; 
and  this  simple  figure  excited  at  once  de* 
light  and  interest. 

At  this  she  seemed  to  awaken,  as  it 
were,  and  recover  herself  from  her  dreaming 
trance. — 

She  made  a  very  grave,  composed  curtsy, 
and  then  turning  to  the  director,  received 
from  him  a  sheet  of  music.  —  He  took 
his  place,  waved  his  magic  roll  of  paper 
— and  the  accompaniment  began. 
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While  it  was  playing,  she  stocNl  iminoY* 
able,  as  some  fair  statue  of  grave  modesty. 
It  ceased,  and  she  began  to  sing, 

'^  Agnus  Dei,  qui  tollit  peoctta  mundi." 

What  a  voice — what  a  voice  was  there ! 

It  was,  perhaps,  a  strange  song  to  choose 
for  an  evening  concert ;  but,  as  I  understood 
afterwards,  she  was  not  a  sufficiently  accom- 
plished musician,  to  undertake  muac  that  re- 
quired any  great  display  of  skill  m  execution. 

But,  what  a  voice !  —  How  sweety  pene* 
tratiiig,  rich  and  full.  —  Sweet  nightingale  ! 
what  volumes  of  entrancing  sound  issued 
from  that  shrill,  warbling  throat,  and  de* 
Hcate,  heaving  chest ! 

While  she  sang,  her  eyes  were  at  first 
iixed  upon  her  music-paper  —  but,  she  had 
too  much  of  the  soul  of  music  in  her,  to 
keep  that  passionless  expression  long — ^her 
eyes  were  raised,  her  countenance  dilated 
....  but  it  was  only  while  she  sang ;  the 
moment  that  delightful  music  ceased,  she 
resumed  her  grave  and  calm  expression^* 
and  while  thunders  of  applause  broke  forth 
on  every  side;  while  the  very  roof  of  the 
concert-room  re-echoed  with  the  sound  of 
applauding  hands,  thumping  sticks,  ancora! 
ancora !  ancora  !  —  she  made  a  low  curtsy. 
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and  was  about  to  retire. — But  the  demands 
for  an  encore  were  not  to  be  resisted ; 
and  as  she  was  retreating,  the  director 
stepped  up  to  her, — he  seemed  to  speak 
with  an  action  between  remonstrance  and 
beseeching — she  yielded— and  suffered  him 
to  lead  her  back  to  her  place. 

There  was  a  fresh  burst  of  enthusiasm, 
the  very  walls  rang  with  it  —  but  she 
seemed  to  heed  it  not.  She  stood  mute 
and  passive  till  the  storm  subsided  —  then 
raising  her  soft  blue  eyes  to  the  leader  of 
the  band,  and  just  turning  her  head,  she 
signified  that  she  was  ready  to  begin  again. 

He  began,  and  she  followed,  and  the 
same  enchanting  music  was  the  result. 

If  I  were  to  pretend,  that  her  singing  had 
any  of  the  artistical  perfection,  of  the  pre- 
sent day,  I  should  deceive  you.  —  It  was 
perfectly  simple  singing,  but  given  with  that 
good  taste,  which  a  strong,  natural,  musical 
sentiment  inspires  —  and  with  a  voice  whose 
richness,  power,  and  feeling,  I  have  never 
anywhere,  or  at  any  time  heard  surpassed. 
— She  ended, — again  made  her  grave  curtsy, 
and  turning  round,  now  left  the  orchestra. 

I  looked  at  my  bill,  and  saw  she  was 
not  to  appear  again. — I  supposed  she  would 

N   5 
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therefore  leave  the  room  directly,  and 
return  home ;  and  I  hastened  to  quit  the 
concert-room,  with  a  number  of  other  young 
men,  all  of  us  hurrying  to  the  door  under 
the  same  impression. 

We  crowded  to  the  great  door — but  no 
carriage  was  in  waiting  to  receive  the 
syren, — we  waited  long,  but  neither  car- 
riage nor  syren  appeared.  One  by  one, 
the  young  men  tired  with  waiting,  returned 
to  the  concert-room.  I,  alone,  remained 
standing  on  the  threshold  of  the  door— 
the  night  was  beautiful,  the  stars  shining 
in  their  glory  on  the  dark  curtain  of  a 
moonless  sky — I  stood  gazing  in  silence — 
the  delightful  music  I  had  heard  still 
sounding  in  my  ears.  I  wished  to  hear 
nothing  more  that  night.  I  stood  in  a  sort 
of  idle  reverie,  and  quite  heedless  of  what 
was  going  on  around  me. 

When  two  female  figures  passed  out  at 
the  door,  and  I  heard  one  say — 

"  Dear  Mary  !  do  you  think  that  we  shall 
want  the  lanthoni?" 

"  Bless  me,  yes  to  be  sure,  dear,"  said 
she  who  carried  the  lanthom ; — "  you  forget 
how  dark  it  is  in  the  alleys." 

I  looked — It  was  the  singer. 
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I  just  caught  a  glimpse  of  her  face,  as 
she  turned  to  the  lanthom-bearer,  and  the 
light  fell  full  upon  her  features.  A  mo- 
ment, and  she  and  her  companion  were  gone 
down  the  street. 

She  was  wrapped  in  a  black  cloak,  the  hood 
of  which  was  over  her  head — her  companion, 
too,  had  a  cloak  and  clean  mob-cap  on.  They 
went  down  the  street — and  what  could  I  do 
but  follow  them — a  curiosity  irresistible  led 
me  to  follow  this  enchanting  mistress  of 
song  —  who  walked  on  foot;  and  with  a 
lanthom,  to  guide  her  through  dark  alleys. 

They  walked  rapidly  forward,  closely  side 
by  side,  but  neither  of  them  uttering  a  word 
till  they  came  to  the  bottom  of  the  street — 
and  there,  to  be  sure,  they  did  enter  into  a 
dark  alley,  and  a  very  dark  alley,  for  it  was 
so  narrow  that  the  light  of  day  could  hardly 
penetrate  it ;  much  less  that  of  the  faint  stars 
which  alone  illuminated  the  night.  When 
they  entered  the  alley,  the  young  lady 
seemed  a  little  frightened — and  I  observed 
that  she  took  hold  of  her  companion's  arm — 
they  walked  more  quickly  than  before. 

Suddenly  there  was  heard  a  wild  hallo^ 
and  a  number  of  young  men,  turning  sud- 
denly out  of  a  way  that  communicated  with 
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this  alley,  burst  upon  the  two  women-Hind 
surrounded  them  with  a  loud,  insolent  langL 

"  What  have  we  caught  here  ?  By  Jove ! 
we  have  netted  a  prize — Who  would  .have 
thought  to  find  pretty  Sally  in  the  alley? 
Come,  Sally,  let*s  see  your  fiice — ^what  are 
you  making  all  this  fuss  about  ?"*  resounded 
from  side  to  side.  The  party  consisted  of 
very  young  men,  who  were  evidently  half 
drunk. 

A  scream  of  terror  burst  from  the  young 
lady — she  clung  to  her  attendant  like  a 
frightened  child — bending  down  as  if  to  hide 
herself,  and  screaming  aloud. 

The  young  men  became  more  and  more 
insolent,  insisting  upon  tearing  off  her  hood, 
and  seeing  her  face.  But  I  rushed  down 
upon  them  like  a  lion — and  swearing  tre- 
mendously, I  fear,  and  swinging  my  cane 
about  like  a  quarter-stafi^,  demanded  passion- 
ately, what  they  meant  by  insulting  a  young 
lady  of  virtue  and  honour. 

A  loud  laugh  was  my  answer.  But  I 
pushed  among  them,  and  forcing  my  way  to 
the  young  lady,  I  stooped  down  to  her,  and 
said,  "Take  my  arm,  madam,  and  let  me 
free  you  from  this  abominable  persecution." 

She  hesitated— looked  up  in  my  face— 
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then  a  fresh  burst  of  laughter  decided  her — 
she  took  my  arm — and  I,  saying  authori- 
batively,  "Give  way — ^this  lady  belongs  to 
tne'' — assisted  by  the  stout-armed  Mary  and 
my  qaarterH9taff — ^pushed  through  the  circle 
of  oflfenders-— They  did  not  seem  to  care  to 
pursue  me,  and  so  we  made  our  way  for- 
wards. The  lady  was  now  about  to  with- 
draw her  arm — ^but  I,  throwing  all  the  re- 
spect possible  into  my  manner,  said,  "  Indeed, 
Madam,  you  had  better  let  me  see  you  home." 

"  Yes,"  said  she,  after  a  moment's  pause, 
accepting  my  arm  with  a  charmingly  con- 
fiding air  and  manner — '^  and  my  husband 
shall  thank  you  for  your  kindness." 

Her  husband! — she  seemed  so  very  young ! 

We  proceeded  till  we  came  to  a  very 
obscure  looking  house,  standing  in  a  small 
court  which  terminated  the  alley.  There 
we  stopped — Mary  knocked — an  old  woman, 
bent  almost  double  with  age,  opened  the 
door. 

"  How  has  he  been  V*  said  the  young  lady, 
hastily. 

"Oh!  much  the  same,  but  wearying  for 
you  to  come  home  again." 

The  young  lady  passed  hastily  forward, 
while  Mary  signed  to  me  to  follow.     She 
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opened  the  door  of  a  very  small  apaitmenti 
cheerily  lighted,  however,  by  a  blanng  fire, 
and  entering,  with  a  **  Well,  I  am  safe  home 
again,"  pressed  forward  to  a  low  coach  whidi 
stood  on  one  side  of  the  chimney,  on  whidi 
lay  a  young  man,  stretched  at  full  lengtL 
On  the  other  side  of  the  fire  was  an  infimt's 
cradle. 

^'  Art  thou  returned,  my  sweetest  angel  ?" 
said  the  young  man,  in  a  tender  mournful 
voice ;  "  art  thou  ?**..•. 

I  started  at  the  voice.  **  Whose  voice  is 
that  V  cried  I  involuntarily. 

She  turned,  and  taking  my  hand,  she 
said, — ''  Thank  this  gentleman,  my  dear  hus- 
band, that  I  am  not  frightened  to  death  T' 

I  approached  the  sofa,  and  beheld  Gre- 
rald! 

"  Gerald  James !" — I  cried. 

"  The  same !''  said  he. 

But  he  neither  raised  his  head,  nor 
offered  his  hand  to  meet  mine,  which  was 
extended  towards  his — ^he  could  not — he  had 
lost  the  use  of  his  limbs.  While  we  were 
speaking,  the  young  lady  had  hastily  turned 
aside,  aud  peeped  into  the  cradle.  She  now 
turned  with  an  air  of  satis&ction,  and  said, 
"Mr.  James,  can  you  possibly  know  this 
young  gentleman  ?" 
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**  Yes,  my  sweet,"  said  he,  "  he  is  a  very 
old  friend  of  mine." 

"  Oh,  how  fortunate  !"  she  cried.  "  Now 
you  will  not  be  so  dull  and  desolate.  May  I 
have  the  pleasure  of  knowing  your  name,  sir?'' 
said  she,  with  the  politeness  and  tone,  of  one 
bred  in  a  £bu:  different  sphere. 

I  gave  it  with  a  respectful  bow,  and  taking 
her  hand,  I  kissed  it. 

She  now  turned  aside  and  whispered  with 
Mary — ^then  returning  towards  the  fire, "  You 
must  sup  with  us  to-night,  sir,"  said  she 
to  me — then  to  her  husband,  "  My  dear  Mr. 
James,  entreat  this  gentleman  to  give  us  his 
company  to-night — ^it  will  cheer  you,  and  do 
you  good.  Will  you  not,  sir? — We  cannot 
offer  you  anything  very  inviting  for  your 
supper — ^but  you  will  stay  to  have  a  chat 
with  an  old  friend — will  you  not,  sir  ?" 

As  she  spoke,  with  a  sweet,  modest  frank- 
ness in  her  manner,  the  young  man's  eyes 
were  turned  upon  her,  with  an  expression  of 
the  most  exquisite  tenderness. 

"  You  will  stay,  then  ?*'  reiterated  she. 

**  With  the  utmost  pleasure,"  said  I. 

**  Then,  here  is  a  seat  by  your  friend 

You  see,  sir,  he  is  very  ill  indeed,  and  cannot 
even  raise  his  hand  to  give  you  welcome ; — 
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But  it  will  do  him  good  to  see  an  old  friend. 
Pray  sit  down  here/* 

And  I  sat  down  on  the  chair  she  oflfeied 
by  his  side. 

Poor  fellow  !  how  was  he  changed !  His 
beautiful  eyes  stood  large  in  the  sockets ;  his 
cheek  was  hollow  and  wasted ;  his  hair  still 
lay  in  fair  tresses  on  his  temples,  but  it  was 
rusty,  faded,  and  discoloured.  I  took  his 
hand,  which  lay  almost  quite  powerless  by 
his  side,  it  burned  with  a  low  wasting  feyer. 

"  You  see  me,^ — was  all  he  at  that  moment 
said,  for  a  little  cry  was  heard  from  the 
cradle  ;  she  flew  to  it,  and  lifting  up  a  sweet, 
but  very  delicate  infant,  its  beautiful  eyes 
brilliant  and  large  with  refreshing  sleep, 
though  a  tear  stood  on  each  cheek.  She 
hushed  the  baby  on  her  little  delicate  bosom, 
and  left  the  room. 

His  eyes  followed  her  till  the  door  closed, 
and  then  he  turned  to  me,  and  with  a  sort  of 
cry  of  misery,  "  Her  baby  too  !".... 

I  was  silent  a  moment  with  astonishment ; 
then  I  said, 

*^  How  long  it  is  that  I  have  lost  sight  of 
you. — Where  have  you  been  ? — Where  have 
you  hid  yourself,  since  you  left  us  all  at  the 
Academy'?     And  who  is   this  sweet  youDg 
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creature  that  you  call  your  wife  ?  And  why 
do  I  see  you  here?"^  looking  round  th^ 
sordid  apartment,  in  which  even  the  bed 
was  standing,  giving  evidence  of  the  scanti* 
ness  of  their  accommodationd. 
^  •*  Alas  r  said  he,  **  the  whole  seems  like  a 
strange  sorrowful  dream  to  me. — ^I  find  my- 
self here,  and  woe  the  day !  not  alone. — A 
sweet,  innocent  being  is  condemned  to  share 
the  burden  of  my  helpless  misery ;....! 
am  totally  impotent,  —  I  cannot  move  a 
limb.'' 

He  then  in  an  accent  of  despair  related, 
how  he  had  married,  under  circumstances  the 
most  extraordinary,  a  young  lady  bom  to  a 
far  better  fate  ;  how  he  had  toiled  to  main- 
tain her  in  something  of  the  elegance  to 
which  she  had  been  accustomed,  her  igno- 
rance of  things  rendering  her  quite  unaware 
of  the  efforts  necessary  to  support  a  style  of 
comfort,  in  her  ideas  so  humble ;  how  efforts 
above  his  strength  had  first  occasioned  dread- 
ful headaches ;  how  she  had  nursed  and 
tended  him, — never  weary,  never  cast  down, 
—  tender,  cheerful,  and  contented,  though 
every  succeeding  day,  obliged  her  to  make 
a  fresh  sacrifice  of  some  one  or  other  of  her 
remaining  little  comforts ;  till,  at  last,  these 
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dreadful  nervous  affections  of  the  brain  had 
ended  in  an  almost  universal  paralysis. 

''  And  now/'  cried  he,  lamentably,  ^must 
the  daughter  of  nobles  maintain  meT* .... 

Poor  Gerald  1 

Yet  still  amid  it  all  the  same  manly  ton-* 
per  was  preserved.  Bitterly  as  he  felt  the 
pressure  of  his  fate, — cruelly  as  he  soffered, 
the  same  calm  energy  for  which  he  had  ever 
been  remarkable,  shewed  itself  in  a  passive 
and  patient  fortitude,  which  is  thought  to 
be  no  attribute  of  our  sex.  His  was  a 
beautiful  spirit ! 

It  was  more  beautiful  to  see  his  sweet  and 
affectionate  little  partner,  preserving  her 
cheerfulness  in  the  midst  of  all  their  dis- 
asters; dividing  her  time,  with  sweet  ala- 
crity, between  her  tender  watchings  over  his 
pillow, — her  cares  for  her  infant,  and  her 
exertions  to  support  them  all. 

And  Mary,  kind,  good  Mary, — what  would 
they  have  done  without  her ! 

We  had  a  happy  supper,  in  spite  of  all. 

Gerald  seemed  relieved  and  cheered  by 
the  presence  of  an  old  friend.  He  knew  he 
could  rely  upon  my  regard,  and  the  situation 
of  his  young  wife  seemed  less  desolate  and 
defenceless,  now  there  was  another  to  whom 
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she  could  turn  for  protection  and  support. 
The  young  lady  herself,  seeing  her  husband 
look  cheerful,  was  more  than  cheerful,  she 
was  almost  gay ;  her  sweet  countenance  be- 
came animated, — and  a  smile,  rather  in  her 
eyes  than  on  her  lips,  rendered  it  inexpressi- 
bly enchanting. 

There  was  so  much  feeling  in  her  tones 
and  expression  ....  indeed  she  was  made  up 
of  simple  natural  feeling.  I  thought  so  then, 
I  found  it  so  afterwards.  She  required  no 
happiness,  but  through  her  own  warm  and 
generous  heart, — thai  satisfied,  all  the  trou- 
bles of  life  were  but,  as  playthings  to  her. 

I  did  not,  you  may  believe,  forsake  the 
pillow  of  my  friend.  My  presence  continued 
to  be  a  support  and  a  solace  to  them  both  ; 
and  I  had  the  inexpressible  satisfaction, 
through  the  cares  of  an  eminent  physician, 
whom  I  persuaded  them  to  let  me  call  in,  to 
see  my  friend  gradually  restored  to  the  use  of 
his  limbs.  During  his  long  convalescence  we 
used  to  spend  our  evenings  very  often  to- 
gether. Sometimes  she  would  be  from  home, 
about  her  different  avocations^  and  then  by 
snatches  and  intervals,  did  I  learn  the  whole 
of  their  history.  It  ended  with  the  death  of 
the  old  Earl,  who  had  remained  unforgiving 
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to  the  last;  and  for  whom  the  Lady  Cla- 
rinda  was  at  this  time  in  deep  mourning. 
The  unrelenting  perseverance  of  the  sisters 
enmity,  too,  had  up  to  this  period  continued 
undiminished. 

I  have  more  to  relate  of  this  history,  and 
if  strength  and  spirits  are  spared  me,  maj 
sometime,  perhaps,  take  up  my  pen,  and  Da^ 
rate  what  afterwards  befel. 
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A  SOLDIER'S  FORTUNE. 
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^FACE  TO  A  SOLDIER'S  FORTUNE. 


Mr.  Macaulej,  in  one  of  his  admirable 
pers  in  the  Edinburgh  Review,  censures 
imitations,  free  translations,  editions,  cas- 
;Bti,  &c.  &c. 

Every  person  of  good  taste  will  be  in- 
ned  to  concur  in  the  sentiment  —  but, 
at  every  rule  has  its  exceptions,  is  a  trite 
xiverb ;  and,  it  has  been  thought,  that  the 
resent  instance  furnishes  one. 
The  lively  pictures  furnished  by  the  French 
KHance  writers,  of  the  manners,  and  modes 
thinking  of  a  period  fast  hastening  away, 
unfortunately  mixed  up  with  opinions 
ating  to  religion  and  morals,  which  render 
^sm — ^thank  God  for  it — ^inadmissible  into 
t  lighter  literature. 
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Yet,  the  pictures  they  contain,  may  al- 
most be  called  historical ;  and,  as  such,  con- 
tain interesting  and  instructive  reading. 

The  experiment  has  here  been  made,  whe* 
ther,  by  recasting  such  of  the  incidents  and 
sentiments  as  strictly  belong  to  the  Author, 
while  everything  connected  with  the  genera' 
habits  of  life,  and  thought — ^manners,  and 
feelings,  is  sedulously  preserved,  some  good 
reading  might  not  be  obtained,  and  an  agree- 
able addition  be  furnished  to  our  stock  of 
story  books. 


A    SOLDIER'S    FORTUNE. 


CHAPTER  I. 


SU8ANNE. 


Paris. — It  is  about  six  o'clock  in  the 
jming,  in  the  beginning  of  the  month  of 
iigust  1815. 

The  sun  ^  was  rising,  and  steeping  the 
Iden  dome  of  the  Invalides  in  a  flood  of 
ht;  a  soft  breeze  gently  stirred  the  trees, 
thin  the  garden  of  the  Luxembourg,  and 
B  birds  mingled  their  busy  morning  chirp- 
58,  with  the  pleasant  rustlings  of  the 
ives ;  and  while  the  glorious  sun  was 
ing  and  diffusing  the  glow  of  life  and 
ht  over  the  glad  creation,  while  the 
Beze  was  gently  whispering  among  the 
emches,  and  the  small  busy  birds  chatter- 
j  merrily  among  the  trees,  a  very  poor 
d  very  sweet-looking  little  girl,  not  less 
VOL.  II.  0 
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innocent,  nor  less  active  than  the  little 
birds  themselves,  was  rising  also;  but  not 
joyful  as  they,  not  playful  as  the  breeze 
among  the  branches,  and  yet,  poor  little 
creature,  she  was  scarcely  fourteen  years  of 
age.  This  little  girl  was  dressed  in  a  gown 
of  common  brown  stuff,  which  had  evidently 
seen  much  service,  and  was  subject,  too, 
to  other  inconveniences  incident  to  the 
wardrobes  of  little  girls  just  bursting  into 
womanhood,  and  springing  upwards  like  the 
slender  saplings  of  the  forest.  It  was  a 
little  too  short,  and  a  little  too  tight ;  and 
sleeves,  which  had  once  been  long,  were 
now  cut  off  at  the  elbow,  because  that 
troublesome  member  had  taken  the  liberty 
de  se  /aire  jour^  as  the  French  say,  through 
the  well-worn  material.  The  portion  thus 
obtained  bad  been  devoted  to  the  service 
of  enlarging  the  body  of  the  dress,  that  little ' 
simple  frock  body,  which  sat  close  round 
the  neck,  unrelieved  by  frill  or  collerette. 
Her  stockings  were  of  coarse  grey,  but 
were  perfectly  clean,  and  clumsy,  heavy 
shoes  encumbered  two  delicate  little  feet 
Her  hair,  confined  in  a  simple  knot 
behind,  was  drawn  in  two  simple  braids, 
from  a  forehead  pure,  ingenuous,  and  fair. 
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Her  arms  and  hands  were  beautifully 
formed,  and  their  delicacy  ill-accorded  with 
her  sordid  dress.  Her  figure  sleuder,  elas- 
tic, erect,  spoke  of  health  and  activity, 
and  the  expression  of  her  countenance  was 
that  of  truth,  simplicity,  gentleness,  and  in- 
nocence itself.  This  pretty  child,  for  very 
pretty  she  looked,  in  spite  of  the  plainness, 
nay,  coarseness  of  her  apparel,  was  seated 
upon  the  side  of  a  wooden  bedstead,  on 
which  lay  a  single  flock  mattress,  covering 
a  little  straw ;  and  between  her  soft  and 
dimpled  fingers,  she  was  pressing  the  thin 
and  withered  hand  of  a  man,  somewhat 
past  the  middle  age,  who  lay  stretched  upon 
the  pallet,  evidently  suffering  from  serious 
illness.  The  face  of  the  invalid,  though 
grievously  emaciated,  still  retained  traces  of 
that  manly  beauty,  for  which  it  had  once 
been  remarkable ;  the  hair  thinned  by  many 
an  hour  of  arduous  toil,  scantily  shaded  the 
well-formed  head,  but  the  dark  moustache 
was  only  slightly  tinged  with  grey.  The 
character  of  the  countenance  was  such  as 
left  not  a  doubt  upon  the  mind  that  he, 
who  lay  stretched  upon  that  miserable 
couch,  apparently  sinking  in  the  last  stage 
of  a  decline,  clasping  with  his  bronzed  and 
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withered  hand  the  soft,  white  fingers  of  his 
little  girl,  was  an  old  soldier  —  an  invalid. 
The  garret,  for  it  was  no  better,  thus 
occupied,  fcr  it  betrayed  the  extreme  of 
poverty  and  destitution ;  the  viralls  w^e 
wretchedly  bare,  covered  by  no  kind  of 
hanging,  and  unrelieved  by  the  slightest 
ornament,  save  one— a  species  of  trophy 
suspended  against  the  wall,  opposite  the 
foot  of  the  bed,  and  which  v^as  composed 
of  a  singular  assemblage  of  different  ma- 
terials: two  drumsticks,  a  musket,  a  car- 
tridge-box, a  sabre,  a  grenadier's  cap,  a 
sword,  and  a  pair  of  epaulettes.  It  was 
a  history  in  itself;  and  told,  significantly 
enough,  the  tale  of  the  sick  man'^s  career, 
drum-boy,  private  soldier,  grenadier,  cor- 
poral, sergeant,  lieutenant,  and  captain; 
the  remaining  furniture,  or  rather  no  fur- 
niture, of  the  room  finished  the  story — 
an  invalid  ! 

The  old  soldier  had  been  some  time  awake, 
but  the  little  girl  had  but  just  entered  the 
room,  and  he  still  feigning  sleep,  kept  his 
eyes  closed,  and  remained  silent.  The  little 
creature  continued  gently  to  press  his  hand, 
but  kept  silence,  too;  though  an  air  of 
mingled  impatience    and    suppressed   ezul- 
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tation  animated  her  pretty  features;  her 
eyes  were  fixed  upon  the  sick  man — she 
seemed  anxiously  watching  till  he  should 
awaken. 

At  length  the  beams  of  the  sun,  now 
rising  from  the  horizon,  burst  through  the 
holes  of  a  wretched  piece  of  dark  cotton, 
the  apology  for  a  window-curtain ;  a  bright 
ray  fell  upon  the  face  of  the  sick  man,  he 
opened  his  eyes,  and  met  those  of  his  child, 
fixed  earnestly  upon  him.  The  large  sinewy 
hand  of  the  father  now  returned  the  pres- 
sure from  the  soft  fingers  of  his  little  girl; 
and  drawing  her  gently  towards  him,  he 
kissed  the  forehead  of  this  his  hovering 
angel;  then  turning  away  his  eyes,  and 
letting  his  head  drop  languidly  upon  his 
pillow,  he  smothered  a  sigh,  and  resumed 
his  former  attitude. 

The  girl  released  her  hand,  sprang  from 
her  seat,  and  hastily  left  the  room  ;  in  an 
instant  she  returned,  carrying,  with  some 
difficulty,  a  coarse,  brownish,  red,  earthen 
pitcher,  full  of  a  liquor  whose  savoury 
steams  soon  filled  the  apartment,  with  the 
delicious  odour,  of  a  warm,  nourishing  broth ; 
a  slice  of  bread,  delicately  toasted,  was  ba- 
lanced upon  the  edge  of  the  bowl.     As  for 
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tray,  napkin,  or  the  superfluity  even  of  plate 
or  spoon,  there  was  none ;  the  dimpled  hands 
of  the  child  alone  supported  this  substantial 
breakfast,  as  she  placed  it  before  her  father 
upon  the  bed. 

The  soldier  raised  his  head  at  this  spec- 
tacle, and  regarded  it  with  unfeigned  asto- 
nishment, while  she,  all  crimsoning  with  im- 
patience and  pleasure,  cried  out, 

"  Papa,  this  is  for  your  breakfast,  you  are 
not  to  fast  any  more ;  you  are  to  drink  no 
more  water.  Your  friend  the  surgeon  or- 
ders you  to  live  well.  You  are  to  hare 
good  broths,  good  wine  —  not  too  much  at 
once,  but  a  little,  little,  little,  just  by  de- 
grees, to  give  you  strength ;  and  then  three 
times  a  day  a  strengthening  draught — such 
a  nice  draught !  You  will  never  believe 
that  it  conies  out  of  the  apothecary's  shop. 
Come,  dear,  dear  papa,  do  begin ;  it  burns 
my  hands ;  it  will  do  you  good ;  you  will  soon 
be  able  to  walk :  come,  dearest  papa,  do ; — 
Do  take  your  broth  while  I  pour  out  your 
wine  ;  I  have  got  the  bottle  at  the  door." 

Instead  of  answering  this  pressing  invi- 
tation by  beginning  his  breakfast,  the  old 
soldier  remained  passive ;  looking  first  at  the 
pitcher  and  then  at  the  happy  face  of  his 
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little  girL  Three  times  his  moustache 
curled  as  if  he  were  about  to  speak ;  three 
times  he  essayed  in  vain ;  at  length — 

"  Diable !    What's  this?    Just  Heavens  !" 

Then  he  lifted  the  pitcher,  looked  at  it 
as  if  he  doubted  his  senses,  and  carrying  it 
to  his  lips,  swallowed  its  contents  with  the 
avidity  of  one,  ravenous  through  extreme 
hunger. 

And  the  colour  now  in  a  faint  glow 
spread  over  his  pale  and  emaciated  features ; 
while  those  faint  gleams  of  life  and  light, 
which,  during  the  last  few  days,  had  only  ani- 
mated his  dying  countenance,  when  he 
turned  it  upon  his  little  daughter,  brightened 
his  dark  eye ;  and  a  tear  slowly  rolling  down 
his  withered  cheek,  fell  upon  the  hand  of 
his  little  girl ;  who  was  now  busy  presenting 
him  with  a  pewter  cup  in  which  she  had 
carefully  measured  out  his  due  proportion 
of  wine. 

Not  thin,  miserable  stuff,  such  as  may  be 
purchased  in  France  for  sixteen  sous  a  bottle, 
but  warm,  generous  fluid ;  which  to  the  ve- 
teran tasted  like  Chateau  Margault  itself. 

The  cordial  spread  a  genial  warmth  through 
the  bosom  of  the  sinking  man ;  he  raised 
himself  from   his   pillow,   caught  his  little 
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daughter  in  his  arms  and  pressed  her  to  his 
heart;  then  sank  back,  gazing  fondly  upon 
her  with  an  expression  of  peace  and  comfort 
in  his  whole  aspect,  to  which  it  had  long 
been  a  stranger. 

'*  But  Susanne,  my  pretty  one,  how  is 
this  ?  How  have  you  contrived  ?  By  what 
miracle  —  where  have  you  found  it  all,  my 
love?" 

This  was  but  a  simple  repast  to  occasion 
so  much  excitement,  it  may  be  thought  by 
many  who  are  murmuring  thoughtlessly  amid 
all  the  comforts  of  life.  But  this  father  had 
been  lying  on  his  sick  bed  for  three  days, 
sinking  under  the  sickening  exhaustion  of 
absolute  want  of  food ;  a  little  cold  water 
had  alone  moistened  his  lips — he  had  lain 
\idthout  complaint;  not  daring  to  ask  for 
food ;  lest  he  should  increase  the  anguish  of 
his  poor  child,  who  he  well  knew  to  be 
without  the  means  of  satisfying  either  her 
father's  hunger  or  her  own. 

He  was  dying  of  want, — yet  had  refused 
with  constancy  the  food  which  still  re- 
mained, and  which  had  been  earnestly  and 
unceasingly  pressed  upon  him — food  that  he 
would  have  shed  his  life-blood  to  taste,  so 
great  were  the  pangs  of  his  necessity ;  and 
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yet  he  had  been  able  to  answer  with  appa- 
rent indiflference,  "  No,  my  dear,  I  cannot 
indeed,**  that  the  last  morsel  might  be  spared 
for  his  child. 

This  is  what  Gerard — what  this  soldier 
had  done  for  three  long  days. 

But  now  the  urgent  wants  of  nature  ap- 
peased, new  anxieties  pressed  upon  him  — 
Susanne  had  not  yet  answered  his  question, 
she  only  smiled,  blushed,  and  turned  her 
head  away. 

"  But,  Susanne,  my  dear," — raising  him- 
self: "  you  had  no  money." 

"  None,  papa." 

"Then  you  have  been  to  that  jew  of  a 
usurer — that  Arab — that  pitiless  Croesus — 
and  he  has  at  last  agreed  to  advance  a  quar- 
ter of  my  pension  at  20  per  cent " 

"  I  should  have  tried  him  again,  papa,  but 
he  is  gone  from  home." 

"  Then,  my  child,  our  neighbours  have  had 
pity  upon  your  tears — upon  the  extremity  of 
our  misery,  and  have  given  you  credit." 

"  I  dared  not  even  ask  it,  papa ;  we  know 
nobody  here — nobody  in  Paris — ^you  come 
from  such  a  long  way  off.'' 

"  True,  too  true,  my  child — except  the 
usurer,  who,  to  do  him  justice,  has  saved  us 

o  5 
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from  starving — and  the  worthy  surgeon  of 
our  regiment,  our  excellent  Dervieux,— who 
cut  off  my  leg ; — ^but  alas,  Dervieux  is  almost 
as  ill  off  as  ourselves.  I  hope  it  was  not 
Dervieux."" 

"  No,  papa — ^not  Mr.  Dervieux.^ 

"  Then  who,  in  the  devil's  name^  did  give 
you  money  to  buy  soup  and  wine  ?•* 

''Oh,  that's  not  all,  papa — look  at  the 
bottle,"  and  she  shook  it  before  his  eyes, 
smiling  innocently  in  his  face.  "This  is  a 
very  expensive  medicine,  you  must  know, 
and  you  are  to  take  a  dose  in  an  hour's 
time." 

"  I  will  take  it  when  you  like,  Susanne ; 
but,  what  the  d — 1  ? — are  my  wits  manoeuvr- 
ing in  a  fog?  I  don't  think  I  have  any  fever 
— yet  I  must  be  dreaming  with  my  eyes 
open,  as  it  seems  to  me. . . .  Why,  child,  you 
say  you  have  no  money,  and  no  credit ;  and 
yet  you  are  able  to  buy  provisions  and  ex- 
pensive medicines — ^The  deuce !  Susanne,  but 
you  make  out  a  strange  story  of  it." 

Susanne  now  looked  a  little  frightened, 
and  dropping  her  eyes  timidly,  she  said — 

"  Papa,  dear  papa, — ^promise  me  now  that 
you  won't  be  angry, — and  I  will  tell  you 
everything."' 
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"Why,  what  the  d  —  1,  Susanne!  am  I 
ever  angry  ?  Now  thy  poor  mother  is  gone, 
and  no  one  left  to  spoil  thee — ^Angry !  I  be- 
lieve by  my  soul,  I  dare  not  be  angry  with 
thee — Why,  thou  art  my  little  colonel.  I 
would  rather  face  ten  thousand  of  those 
cursed  Cossacks,  who  have  cut  me  all  to 
pieces  already,  than  one  tear  of  thine — ^poor 
child.  But  come — come,  kiss  me,  and  then 
let  me  hear  what  thou  hast  been  doing  to 
help  thy  poor  father.'' 

Susanne  stooped  down  and  kissed  her 
father  tenderly;  then  composing  her  atti- 
tude, and  still  sitting  upon  the  side  of  his 
bed,  she  began, 

«  Papa " 

"  Well,  my  darling." 

"  Papa something  very  extraordinary 

has  happened " 

"^Od,  so  !— extraordinary  ! — what  do  you 
mean,  child  T' 

'*  Oh,  papa — such  an  adventure  !" 

The  soldier  looked  up  sharply  and  an- 
xiously, some  old  recollection  seemed  to 
cross  his  mind ;  he  seized  her  hand — ^his  brow 
contracted  —  he  looked  earnestly  into  her 
&ce. 

"  Well,  well — speak  out— only  speak  out/' 
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"  Well,  papa,  then— yesterday,  wben  Mr. 
Dervieux  went  away  I  followed  him  to  the 
street-door — as,  indeed,  I  always  do,  to  ask 
how  you  really  are,  and  so  on — and  when  you 
will  be  able  to  walk, . . .  but  yesterday  I  had 
another  reason." 

"  Well  r 

**  Papa,  T  was  surprised  and  uneasy,  be- 
cause for  the  last  two  days  he  had  ordered 
you  nothing— I  had  observed  that  you  sent 
me  away  and  talked  together ;  and  that  when 
I  came  back,  you  looked  more  sorrowful 
than  ever,  and  that  tears  were  in  his  eyes — 
So  when  he  was  gone  down  so  far  that  you 
could  not  hear  us,  I  stopped  him,  and  begged 
him  to  tell  me  at  once  what  he  thought  of 
you  ;  he  spoke  so  oddly  and  confusedly, 
that  I  was  sure  there  was  something  —  some 
sorrowful  secret — oh,  papa !  I  thought  you 
were  going  to  die,  so  I  cried  terribly,  and 
begged  him  to  tell  me  the  whole  truth — and 
then  he  began  to  cry  too— and  at  last — ^must 
I  tell  all,  papa  r 

"Certainly." 

"  Well  then,  at  last oh,  papa !  he 

confessed  that  you  had  forbidden  him  to 
write  any  prescription  before  me,  till  you  had 
some  money ;  for  that  you  could  not  pay  for 
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it/  and  you  would  not  break  my  heart  by 
letting  me  find  that  out ;  and — and — ^he  said : 
'  It  is  not  his  wounds  that  keep  him  in  bed 
now,  it  is  another  malady.' . . .  Ah,  papa,  I 
went  almost  upon  my  knees ;  I  knew  what  he 
meant — I  begged  and  prayed  him  to  write — 
to  prescribe- — 'I  was  resolved,  papa,  to  get 
you  what  you  wanted. — Then  your  old  friend 
said,  'My  poor  little  girl,  it  is  of  no  use  for 
me  to  prescribe,  unless  I  had  a  little  money 
to  prescribe  too  ;  I  have  prescribed  that 
every  day,  or  you  would  not,  poor  little  one ! 
have  had  what  is  necessary  for  your  father — 
I  have  done  what  I  could  for  an  old  fellow- 
soldier.  Have  we  not  eaten  fire  together? — 
but  now,  dear  little  thing,  the  truth  may  as 
well  be  told  at  once — I  have  not  a  sous  left, 
and  he  turned  his  pockets  inside  out ; . .  .He 
need  not  have  done  that,  papa.  You  know 
what  a  shabby  uniform  he  wears." 

"  Ay,  poor  Dervieux — ay,  ay,  poor  fellow 
— the  Waterloo  powder  has  singed  your 
epaulettes  as  well  as  mine !  Well,  my  dar- 
ling— so  what  next  ?" 

'*  Papa,  I  told  a  story — I  pretended  I  had 
a  little  money  that  you  did  not  know  of. 
*  Ah !  so  much  the  better,'  cried  he,  *  it  is 
the  only  thing  that  can  save  his  life.    Why 
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did  you  never  tell  us  this  before,  child  ?  You 
might  have  spared  him  some  terrible  mo- 
ments.' Luckily,  papa,  I  did  not  deserve  thtt 
he  should  say  that — but  I  took  care  not  to  let 
him  know  it.  So,  then,  he  took  oat  pencil 
and  paper,  and  he  wrote  what  you  were  to 
take — and  when  he  had  done,  I  jumped  round 
his  neck,  and  he  kissed  me  almost  as  kindly 
as  you  do — and  then  I  took  my  shawl  and  I 
went  out — and — oh,  papa! — don't  look  in 
that  way—- don't  look  angry." 

*'  No — no — only  a  spasm  in  the  leg  I  have 
lost — go  on,  go  on — well,  you  went  out?" 

"  Yes,  papa." 

"At  what  o'clock?" 

"  Seven  o'clock — ^it  was  broad  daylight- 
well,  papa,  I  went  first  to  your  agent." 

"  Very  well — I  thought  as  much — and 
he  gave  you  money?" 

"  No,  papa — did  I  not  tell  you  he  was 
gone  from  home — his  maid-servant  was  al- 
most as  cross  to  me  as  he  is  himself — and 
she  shut  the  door  in  my  face,  because  I  could 
not  help  crying  a  little." 

"  Shut  the  door  in  your  fiBwe  ! — the  d — 1 ! 
— and  you  a  captain's  daughter — ah,  child! 
if  1  had  but  been  there— but,  heavens  and 
earth  !'' 
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"  Now  papa — papa — ^you  are  angry — I  can 
tell  you  nothing  more  when  you  make  those 
g^at  terrible  laces." 

"  Well,  well,  child,  I  wont  be  angry  any 
more." 

"  Well,  papa,  I  cried  more  than  ever — for 
I  did  not  know  what  to  do — for  we  know 
nobody  else  in  Paris — and  so  I  was  coming 
sorrowfully  home — when,  turning  the  comer 
of  the  Rue  St.  Jacques,  I  looked  down  a 
narrow  alley — ^and  I  saw  an  old  woman  sur- 
rounded with  heaps  of  old  dirty  things  of  all 
sorts — and  she  was  buying  an  apron  and  a 
collar  from  a  maid-servant,  and  she  gave  her 
three  francs,  papa — I  had  stopped  a  little  at 
the  end  of  the  alley,  for  my  heart  beat,  so 
I  really  could  not  help  stopping  a  little — and 
so,  as  soon  as  the  servant  got  her  money,  I 
saw  her  run  and  put  it  into  the  lottery-office 
opposite  —  and  I . .  •  because  I  felt  a  little 
ashamed,  I  went  into  the  alley — and  I  took 
ojfF  my  shawl — it  was  much  better  than  the 
servant's  apron  and  collar — and . . .  dear  papa, 
how  you  do  look — don't  be  angry." 

But  the  child  misconstrued  the  expression 
of  his  face — he  already  understood  it  all — he 
gulped  down  the  curses  against  himself  and 
his  helpless  condition,  which  were  rising  to 
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his  soldier  lips.  She  felt  a  tear  and  a  kiss 
at  once  upon  her  cheek. 

"  What,  my  little  love ! — what,  my  trea- 
sure ! — thou  hast  sold  thy  shawl — ^the  last 
and  only  covering  for  thy  poverty  and  thy 
nakedness — thou  oughtest  rather  to  have 
sold  my  last  garment !  What  wilt  thou  do 
now  ?" 

"  Oh,  papa ! — it  is  warm  weather — and  I 
will  go  out  after  dusk — ^" 

"  Ah,  child ! — child ! — that  tears  me  in 
pieces." 

"  But  papa— dear  papa — hear  it  out  first — 
I  have  not  told  half  yet." 

"  Ay,  ay — ^go  on — but  sit  there — let  me 
look  at  you,  my  darling,  while  I  hear  you/' 

''  But  first  you  must  have  a  spoonful  of 
your  stuffl" 

"Ay,  ay, —  that  will  strengthen  me  — 
Alas  !  alas !  it  is  time  I  should  gain  strength, 
and  come  to  thy  assistance — ^my  poor  child !" 

She  gave  him  the  elixir,  and  a  new  vigour 
was  poured  into  the  empty  veins  of  the  ex- 
hausted soldier.     She  then  went  on — 

''  Papa,  I  thought  I  should  at  least  have 
twenty  francs  for  my  shawl,  it  was  so  pretty. 
Oh  !  dear  no! — no  such  thing... First,  the  old 
woman  took  it  up  in  such  a  disdainful  way— 
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turned  it  about — looked  at  it ;  then  she  threw 
it  among  a  heap  of  old  things  as  if  it  were 
good  for  nothing  at  all ; — and  then  she  of- 
fered me  five  francs  for  it,  telling  me  it 
was  more  than  it  was  worth ;  and  that  its 
colour — ^it  was  such  a  pretty  blue,— papa, — 
that  its  colour  would  bring  her  into  trouble. 
. — I  was  quite  red  with  surprise,  and  I 
stretched  out  my  hand  for  my  shawl ;  but 
then  I  thought  again, — and  after  all  I  was 
very  glad  to  have  five  francs  at  all  events; 
and  so  I  thanked  the  old  woman,  took  the 
money,  and  went  away. 
.•  "  As  soon  as  I  was  in  the  street  again,  I 
looked  at  our  friend's  prescription — here  it 
js — a  strengthening  medicine — ^good  broth 
three  times  a  day,  and  some  Bourdeaux.  I 
calculated  that  I  should  get  all  this  for  five 
francs. — First,  for  the  apothecary,  I  never 
had  anything  from  him  that  cost  me  more 
than  a  franc ; . . .  two  pounds  of  beef,  twenty- 
four  sous, — two  francs  for  a  bottle  of  vnne. 
You  see,  papa,  there  was  enough  left  for  the 
other  little  things.  I  was  so  happy  to  think 
myself  so  rich ;  so  I  ran  straight  to  the  apo- 
thecary to  get  the  most  important  matter 
done  first.  Now,  now,  papa,  it's  coming. . . " 
"  Well — well — my  own  V^ 
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^'  The  apothecary's  shop  was  full  of  people. 
And  as  soon  as  I  came  in,  everybody  seemed 
to  stare  at  me.     I  felt  very  uncomfbrtable^ 
for  you  know  I  am  so  shy, — and  then  I  had 
no  bonnet  or  shawl  on  ...  So  I  should  have 
waited   until   the  shop  was  empty, — but  I 
was  afraid  you  would  be  uneasy  about  me,^ 
so  I  went  up  to  one  of  the  apprentices,  and 
asked  him,  in  a  very  low  Toice,  if  he  would  be 
so  very  good  as  to  serve  me  as  quickly  as  he 
could.      ^  After  madame,'  said  he,  pointing 
to  a  little  woman  as  black  as  a  coal,  who  sat 
behind  the  door.     I  did  not  pereive  her  as  I 
came  in,  because  she  was  behind  the  door. 
—  Oh,  papa  !  such  a  queer  little  woman ! — I 
could  not  look  at  anything  else ;  and  indeed, 
I  am  afraid  I  could  not  have  helped  laugh- 
ing a  little,  and  that  would  have  been  ven 
naughty,  you  know ; — only,  T  had  just  been 
so  unhappy   about   you,    that  I   could   not 
laugh  at  anything.     Well,  papa,  this  little 
woman  was  a  nun, — and  she  was  so  little, 
that  it  seemed  as  if  she  must  have  tucked 
up  her  legs  under  her  gown.     Then  she  had 
such  a  long,  long  nose,  as  sharp  as  possible, 
more  like  a  woodcock's  bill  than  an}i;hing  I 
ever  saw  ;  and  two  little  eyes  as  round  and 
as  brisk  as  a  mouse's  eyes.     And  then  her 
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mouth  was  as  big  as  all  the  rest  of  her  face 
put  together ; — yet  she  looked  so  merry  and 
good-humoured  !. . . But,  really,  she  was  more 
like  a  great  doll,  than  a  real  nun,  papa. 
Well,  I  could  not  help  looking  at  this  little 
nun,  and  I  saw  she  was  looking  at  me.  And 
she  seemed  to  wonder  to  see  me  dressed  in 
the  way  I  was.  And  at  last  she  got  up, — 
that  is,  I  think  she  got  up, — but  I  cannot  be 
quite  sure,  for  she  did  not  look  a  bit  taller 
than  she  was  before.  However,  she  said  to 
the  apothecary^s  boy,  who  would  not  serve 
me  before  her — 

**  *  No,  no,  sir,  serve  this  young  lady  first.' 

**  So,  then,  you  may  be  sure,  papa,  I  made 
a  low  curtsy,  and  I  was  going  to  refuse 
through  civility,  but  she  put  her  hand  upon 
my  shoulder  and  said — 

•*  *  Let  it  be  so,  my  good  child,' — and  she 
smiled  so  sweetly  and  so  kindly,  that  it  went 
to  my  very  heart." 

"  She  seemed  a  very  kind  lady,  indeed, 
and  you  were  quite  right  to  treat  her  civilly." 

"Oh,  papa!  that's  not  all. — Well,  the 
young  man  in  a  few  minutes  brought  me  the 
bottle  of  medicine ;  and  as  I  had  only  my 
five-franc  piece  in  my  hand,  I  gave  it  to  him 
Eit  once,  thinking  at  least  he  would  give  me 
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back  four  francs  in  change.  Oh,  papa !— he 
gave  me  nothing  back. — More  than  that^ 
he  kept  holding  out  his  hand, — and  at  last 
]ie  said  there  was  another  franc  to  pay,  and 
that  the  physic  cost  six. — Oh,  papa! — six 
francs ! — and  I  had  only  five  in  the  whole 
world !" 

"  Great  heavens,  what  did  you  do  ?" 

**  Papa,  I  went  so  red, — ^and  I  felt  the  tearB 
come  into  my  eyes.'* 

"  Poor  child — thou  should 'st  have  left  the 
bottle." 

"  And  what  would  have  become  of  you  ? 
Oh,  no,  I  would  not  leave  the  bottle — ^but  I 
did  not  know  what  to  do ;  at  last  the  little 
woman,  who  had  been  looking  at  me  all  the 
while,  got  up — took  the  five-franc  piece  out 
of  the  young  man's  hand,  and  said  :  *  The 
young  lady  did  not  know  the  price  of  the 
medicine  probably — put  it  down  to  my  ac- 
count, sir — I  know  all  about  it.' 

"  The  young  man  turned  away,  and  I  held 
the  bottle  and  the  money  together,  so  sur- 
prised and  confused  that  I  did  not  know 
what  to  do.  I  dared  not  go  away,  but  the 
little  nun  led  me  to  the  door  herself,  and 
said,  in  a  low  voice,  *Who  is  the  medicine 
for,  mademoiselle?'      *For  my  father,  ma- 
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dam/  I  said :  ^I  thought  as  much/  said  she  ; 
*but  who,  and  what  is  your  father?"  *An 
old  soldier,  madam/  'Ah,  I  understand,  is 
wounded.*,.. 'Yes,  madam,  in  the  great  battle 
— ^a  musket-ball  broke  his  leg/ — *Ah,  heayens! 
poor  child  ;  but  your  father — has  he  no 
fEunily — no  friends — no  relations  ?  Who 
takes  care  of  him — who  nurses  him  V  *  I, 
madam,' — ^and  without  thinking,  papa,  I  am 
afraid  I  said,  *  nobody  else.' 

•*  Then  the  little  woman  pressed  my  hand, 
and  she  asked  me,  in  a  still  lower  voice,  for 
your  address — and  you  know,  papa,  it  was 
right  to  give  it,  because  I  owe  her  six  francs ; 
so  I  answered  in  a  whisper.  Pierce  Adrien 
Gerard,  Capitaine  des  Grenadiers  dans  la 
VieiUe  Garde,  rue  de  Deux  Eglises — the  small 
bouse  near  the  church  of  St.  Jacques,  the 
second  floor.  But  people  began  to  stare  at 
us — so  she  said  hastily,  *  That's  enough,  my 
little  dear ;  make  haste  back  to  your  father, 
and  don't  be  uneasy  about  him — I  have  a 
little  commission  near  him,  which  I  will 
execute  to-morrow.  Go  home,  my  dear, 
and  may  God  bless  you — God  unU  bless  you ; 
and  so  she  pushed  me  almost  out  of  the  shop, 
and  I  had  no  time  even  to  make  her  a 
curtsy,  for  away  she  went  directly." 
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*'  Indeed,  dearest  papa,  I  was  very  gisd 
when  I  had  got  my  bottle,  and  my  five  fnuics 
safe  to  buy  all  my  things ;  so  I  ran  to  get 
what  I  wanted,  for  it  was  very  late:  and 
when  I  came  in  you  were  asleep,  and  I  took 
care  not  to  awaken  you  —  for  sleep  always 
does  you  good;  and  so  I  made  my  little 
cookery  quietly,  and  you  heard  nothing. 
Oh,  now !  don't  frown,  —  I  slept  a  little 
between  times  —  and,  oh!  this  moming  I 
thought  you  never,  never,  would  awaken, 
dear  papa." 

"  By  Jove  !  my  pretty  Susanne — ^that  little 
woman  of  yours  seems  an  excellent  person ; 
but  I  own  I  am  a  good  deal  surprised  to  see  a 
nun  taking  pity  upon  a  poor  soldier.  —  How- 
ever, there  is,  perhaps,  something  more  under 
all  this  than  we  quite  understand. — ^But  we 
will  learn  about  this  good  little  nun  at  the 
apothecary's ;  he  must  know  her,  as  he  gives 
her  credit :  we  shall  easily  find  out  where 
she  lives,  and  pay  her,  her  six  francs  again, 
as  soon  as  our  agent — or  some  other  such 
rogue  has  been  found  to  advance  a  quarter  of 
my  half-pay  ...  for  the  d  — - 1  is  in  it  if  I 
don't  get  my  half-pay." 

"  Dear  i)ai>a,  you  forget,  the  little  nun 
said  she  would  come  and  see  you  to-day .— 
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Did  I  not  tell  you  that  she  said  she  had  a 
commission  to  you." 

"  So  you  said — but  d — 1  take  me  if  I  be- 
lieve one  word  of  it.  You  may  depend  upon 
it,  it  is  only  a  pretence  to  cover  her  good 
offices,  and  save  your  delicacy,  little  dear — 
but  we  shall  see  .... " 

"  No  commission  !  yet,  papa,  she  spoke  so 
naturally '* 

"  So  it  seemed  to  you ; . . .  but  you  have  not 
quite  my  experience,  dear  child.  What  com- 
mission can  a  nun  have  to  a  poor  soldier  ?'* 

"  Ah,  but  papa,  you  are  an  officer — '^ 

**  I  am  nothing,  my  child  ; — I  am  a  poor 
helpless  invalid ;  but  thou  art  all  the  world 
to  me.  If  it  will  only  please  God  to  restore 
my  strength  I  will  work  for  thee. . , .  By  hea- 
ven, I  will  shew  thee  what  an  old  soldier  of 
Wagram — a  grenadier  of  Waterloo  can  do. 
These  hands  will  not  be  ashamed  to  throw 
the  shuttle,  and  work  at  the  loom  for  thee, 
my  darling. — No  one  can  be  really  despicable 
but  the  coward,  or  the  beggar  . .  .  ." 

**  Somebody  rings  at  the  bell,  papa — *' 

"  The  deuce  ! — it's  very  early — smooth  the 
bed  a  little — take  the  things  off  that  chair — 
there,  open  the  door;  it  can  only  be  Der- 
vieux — '^ 
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CHAPTER  II. 

SHEWING   WHO   IT  WA8  THAT  RANG  AT  THX   DOCK. 

The  reader  imderstandB,  that  the  above  lit- 
tle scene  took  place  in  a  small  chamber,  on 
the  second  floor  of  a  house,  near  the  Church 
of  St.  Jacques  du  Haut-pas,  Rue  des  Deux 
Eglises,  at  six  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the 
7th  of  August,  in  the  year  of  1815— dark  and 
bloody  year  for  France.  It  was  a  scene,  alas! 
not  unfrequent  in  Paris  at  that  period.  But 
probably  the  reader,  as  he  is  now  an  English 
reader,  does  not  know  where  the  Rue  des 
Deux  Eglises,  or  the  Church  of  St.  Jacques 
du  Haut-pas,  is  situated — and,  therefore,  I 
am  going  to  make  him  understand  as  much 
of  the  topography  of  the  place  as  is  necessary 
for  his  right  comprehension  of  the  story. 

La  Rue  des  Deux  Eglises  is  to  be  found — 
that  is,  if  you  take  a  great  deal  of  pains  to 
find  it — in  the  12th  Arrondissement,  47th 
Quartier,  of  the  good  and  large  town  of  Paris; 
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little  beyond  the  old  garden  of  the  Luxem- 
K>urg,  which  limits  on  that  side  the  11th 
Lrrondissement,  43rd  Quartier — so  that  the 
treet  in  question  is  on  the  left  hand  of  those 
rho  ascend  the  Rue  de  I'Enfer  towards  the 
)bservatoire — and  the  Rue  des  Deux  Eglises 
mites  the  Rue  de  TEnfer  to  that  of  the 
i'auxbourg  St.  Jacques — and  has,  in  fact, 
he  honour  to  form  a  part  of  that  fauxbourg 
bself. 

The  said  street  is  narrow  and  long,  but  it 
3  ventilated  upon  one  side  by  its  neighbour- 
hood to  the  new  plantations  of  the  Luxem- 
bourg ;  and  on  the  other  by  an  open  space 
3ft  vacant  in. consequence  of  the  demolition 
f  certain  convents  and  churches — whose 
vothic  piles  of  dark  stone,  as  some  think, 
bstructed,  and  as  others  think,  adorned,  that 
uarter  of  the  town  ;  but  which  the  march  of 
utellect  has  tumbled  down  and  replaced  by 
lanufactories — which,  if  not  so  ornamental, 
re,  perhaps,  full  as  serviceable  as  the  con- 
ents  might  be: — but  the  whole  place  has 
ndergone  a  fresh  metamorphosis  since  the 
bove  events  happened  in  it — and  the  house 
ccupied  by  our  invalid  is  no  more  to  be 
een. 

The  houses  of  this  little  street  were,  at 
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the  time  in  question,  narrow,  miserable,  dark 
habitations, — palaces,  hotels,  and  handsome 
houses  not  being  at  that  moment,  exactly 
the  places,  in  which  to  seek  for  invalid  offi- 
cers of  the  VietUe  Garde  of  Napoleon  k 
Grand. 

As  for  the  Capitaine  Gerard,  he  had,  with 
his  daughter  Susanne,  occupied  for  some 
weeks  a  little,  confined  lodging  in  the  house 
which  stood  next  to  the  Church  of  St 
Jacques  du  Haut-pas — which  house,  as  we 
said  before,  has  now  disappeared,  having 
been  replaced  by  a  garden. 

The  apartment  consisted  of  two  small 
rooms  with  bare,  unpapered  walls.  In  the 
largest,  or  rather  in  the  one  somewhat  less 
small  than  the  other — for  it  was  about  ten 
feet  square — lay  the  invalid  officer,  deprived 
of  one  of  bis  lower  limbs.  In  the  second, 
a  little  longer  and  proportionably  narrower, 
little  Susanne  lay  on  a  wretched  flock  bed, 
with  one  single  sheet,  one  miserably  small 
bolster,  and  neither  counterpane  nor  blan- 
kets— but  it  was,  happily,  summer,  and  Su- 
sanne was  young  and  healthy.  One  solitary 
chair  furnished  forth  each  of  these  cells — the 
whole  of  their  property,  in  this  way,  amount- 
ing to  two — and  in  the  corner  of  Susanne*8 
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chamber,  near  a  small  window  looking  into  a 
narrow  court,  she  had  arranged,  as  neatly  as 
she  could,  the  few  utensils  which  composed 
her  baUerie  de  cmsine-^ti  few  plates,  basinp, 
and  utensils  of  common  stoneware,  black  and 
red — a  little  stove,  and  a  small  chafing-dish 
to  be  heated  with  braise.  With  these  poor 
little  Susanne  prepared,  as  neatly  and  econo* 
mically  as  she  could,  her  father's  meals ;  when, 
indeed,  there  was  any  meal  to  prepare — alas ! 
for  the  three  last  days  the  little  stoye  had  re* 
mained  cold — and  poor  Susanne's  tears  had 
fidlen  upon  those  unemployed  hands — so  ac* 
lively  and  cheerfully  busy  when  there  was 
anything  to  do. 

Such  was  their  abode,  and  such  were  their 
possessions.  Why  they  were  in  such  wretched 
circumstances,  and  why  they  lodged  in  this 
poor  apartment,  and  in  this  obscure  quarter, 
is  what  I  shall  relate  as  briefly  as  is  con- 
venient—  that  is,  when  the  proper  time 
arrives — but  at  present,  it  must  suffice  to 
say, — that  nothing  seemed  less  in  keeping, 
than  the  fine,  military  head  of  the  Capitaine 
Gerard,  and  the  pauper's  bed  on  which  he 
lay,  —  surrounded  by  every  mark  of  the  ex- 
tremest  want :  and  that  no  contrast  could 
be  more  complete  or  more  touching,  than 
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that  between  the  grace,  and  beauty,  —  the 
delicate  features,  and  gentle  and  refined  ex- 
pression of  his  little  daughter — ^the  coarse 
dress  which  covered  her — and  the  cold,  bare, 
miserable  walls,  by  which  she  was  surrounded. 
It  was  but  too  plain  that  some  recent 
event,  some  great  and  sudden  catastrophe, 
had  changed  the  condition  of  these  two  un- 
fortunate beings ;  thus  left  to  starve  in  the 
very  centre  of  a  gay  and  great  metropolis:— 
and  who,  surrounded  by  thousands  and  thou- 
sands rioting  in  wealth  and  luxury,  were 
abandoned  by  all  the  world ;  barely  con- 
tinuing to  exist,  and  that  in  the  extremest 
wretchedness : 

"  And  homeless,  mid  ten  thousand  homes  they  stood. 
And  mid  ten  thousand  tables,  pined,  and  wanted  food." 

— Alas  !  they  were  but  two,  among  the  thou- 
sands, and  thousands  of  sufferers,  by  the  same 
events. 

But  some  one  is  ringing  all  this  time  at 
the  bell— Susannne  goes  to  the  door — Ge- 
rard half  rises,  expecting  to  see  his  friend 
Dervieux— Susanne  comes  back,  looking  a 
little  hurried. 
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CHAPTER  III. 


"Papa!  papa!  —  I  was  right,  and  you 
were  wrong,  it  is  the  little  black  nun." 

**  Bah !  the  little  nun  who  lent  you  six 
francs?" 

"  Yes,  papa ;  and  she  very  earnestly  de- 
sires to  see  you.  Don't  make  her  wait, 
papa ;  she  is  down  below." 

"  Really,  Susanne,  I  confess  this  is  an 
embarrassing  visit — perhaps  she  is  come  to 
ask  for  her  money  again  ....  Well — well, 
it  cannot  be  helped,  we  owe  her  some 
thanks  for  the  loan  at  that  moment,  at 
least.  Pray  beg  her  to  come  up  as  civilly 
as  you  can,  and  make  my  excuses  for 
receiving  her  on  my  bed — . . . .  but,  stay, 
Susanne,  stay  a  moment — ^how  ought  one 
to  address  these  reverend  ladies?  I  have 
not  had  much  dealing  with  that  sort  of 
thing.      Must   I  call  her  ma  sceur — or  ma 
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merey  ma  vinirahle^  or  ma  rMrendef  Must 
I  make  the  sign  of  the  cross  when  die 
speaks  to  me? — the  d — ^1  take  me,  if  I 
know  how  to  treat  these  worthy  recluses." 

*'  Dear  papa,  I  know  no  better  than  you 
do.  I  suppose  one  must  speak  to  them  as 
one  does  to  other  people— Only  dear,  dear 
papa, ...  if  you  could, ...  if  you  could,  just 
say,  you  know — some  little  something,... 
not  quite  so  often,  when  you  are  speaking 
to  her. . .  ^ 

"  The  devil,  but  that's  true,  go,  go— HI 
take  care.'" 

Susanne  went  down  to  the  nun, — and 
the  good  captain  prepared  himself,  as  if  it 
were  his  colonel  that  he  was  about  to  re- 
ceive;—  and  while  he  was  arranging  his 
nightcap,  and  passing  his  fingers  through 
his  dark  moustache,  he  kept  thus  solilo- 
quising : 

"  My  poor  friend  Grerard  —  be  on  the 
qui  vive  —  thou  understandest  what  it  is 
to  encounter  a  Pandour, — a  Croat — a  Cos- 
sack — a  Mamlouk  ; . .  •  thou  fearest  neither 
sword  of  Huian,  nor  carbine  of  Chasseur; 
....  but,  heavens  and  earth  !  thou  hast 
never  encountered  a  reverend  sister. — ^Thou 
knowest  nothing,  poor  old  soldier  that  thou 
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art,  either  of  scapular  or  of  Ave  Maria ; .  .  . 
thou  hast  onlj  heard,  that  there  do  exist 
such  things  as  wolves  in  sheeps"  clothing. 
Therefore,  attention,  old  fellow ! — and  if  this 
holy  sister  be  thinking  to  preach  away  thy 
little  Susanne,  thy  treasure,  —  thy  only 
treasure,  —  the  hope  of  thy  life,  thy  life 
itself. . .  whose  sweet  little  merry  lace,  proves 
clearly  enough,  that  she  has  no  vocation 
for  grates  and  confessionals,  I  say,  by  all 
that's  good — if^  it  be  a  wolf  in  sheep^s 
clothing  looking  after  thy  little  lamb. . . ." 

Such  was,  it  must  be  confessed,  the 
species  of  prejudice,  which  had  made  the 
good  veteran  frown  not  a  little,  while  his 
pretty  Susanne  related  her  adventures; 
and  these  were  the  thoughts,  wrong  or 
right)  that  filled  his  head  as  he  sat  up  and 
prepared  himself  for  a  visit  from  the  nun. 

There  he  sat,  pale  and  thin,  with  a  coun- 
tenance cold  and  severe ;  and  figure  as  erect 
as  if  he  were  at  drill ;  expecting  this  Tar- 
tufe,  with  veil  and  rosary;  whom  he,  al- 
ready, pictured  to  himself,  as  persuading  the 
little  darling  of  his  heart,  to  the  vow,  and 
the  melancholy  grate. 

At  last  the  door  opened,  and  the  ob- 
ject of  these  dire  apprehensions  appeared. 
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A  very  small,  lively-eyed  woman,  scarcely 
four-feet-four  in  height,  entered  the  room; 
and  making  a  little,  short,  familiar  curtsy, 
as  if  it  had  been  the  hundredth  time 
that  she  had  visited  this  abode  of  sick- 
ness and  misery,  she  went  up  straight  to 
the  bed,  took  him  by  the  shoulders,  laid 
him  down  without  ceremony,  on  his  pil- 
low again,  and  said, 

"  INIy  good  friend,  you  '11  take  cold ;  the 
season  is  warm,  and  the  air  soft,  but  the 
mornings  are  always  rather  fresh;.. .you  have 
a  broken  pane  in  your  window,  and  may 
get  a  chill  —  My  dear  child,  you  should 
have  the  window  mended  immediately;  the 
night  air  is  not  good  for  him  ;  but  you  need 
not  trouble  yourself  to  go  out  upon  that 
account,  I  will  send  my  own  glazier.** 

The  little  nun,  while  uttering  all  this, 
in  the  most  easy,  pleasant  manner  pos- 
sible, was  busied  settling  to  her  satisfac- 
tion various  little  matters  about  the  in- 
valid's bed.  Slie  raised  the  cover,  tucked 
it  round  the  sick  man's  shoulders,  smoothed 
and  shook  his  pillow;  performing  all  these 
little  operations  with  the  address,  quiet- 
ness, and  nicety,  of  the  tenderest  and  most 
experienced  of  nurses. 
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The  old  officer,  almost  stupified  with 
surprise,  was  as  passive  under  her  hands 
as  an  infant ;  while  Susanne  stood  stock 
still;  opening  wide  the  largest,  and  most 
beautiful  eyes,  that  ever  astonished  little 
girl  stared   with. 

The  nun,  however,  seemed  not  to  trou- 
ble herself  at  the  astonishment  either  of 
father  or  daughter;  but  having  settled 
the  bed,  she  took  possession  of  the  only 
chair  in  the  room — and  drawing  it  close 
to  the  sick  man,  she  sat  down,  saying  with 
a  smile  to  Suzanne, 

"  My  dear  little  woman,  you  have  a 
pair  of  good  legs,  and  you  are  brisk  and 
young,  and  are  not  running  up  and  down 
Paris  from  four  o'clock  in  the  morning 
till  ten  o'clock  at  night — So  my  dear  little 
friend,  I  am  sure  you  will  let  me  take  the 
chair.'' 

**  I  was  going  to  beg  you  to  do  so,  madam." 

"  But  do  you  know,  here  as  I  sit, — with 
my  short  legs,  black  stuff  dress,  and  my 
forty  years  of  age, — where  I  have  already 
been  this  morning? — I  have  been  to  visit 
my  three  blind  patients  at  the  hospital  of 
St.  Louisa,  —  my  sergeant-major  of  gens- 
d  armes   from   the   barracks   of  Fauxbourg 
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St.  Martin,  —  and  a  poor  paralytic  patient  in 
the  Rue  du  Chemin  Vert — ^perhaps  you  do 
not  know  what  a  long  way  that  is  from  this 
place  . . .  and  I  have  a  vast  deal  more  to  do 
before  dinner.  I  must  go  and  see  my  prison- 
ers at  St.  P61agie,  —  carry  work  to  the  poor 
women  at  the  Madelonettes,  —  visit  the 
widows  and  mothers  of  my  poor  soldiers .  • . 
Ah  !  my  dear  mademoiselle,  many  are  the 
tears  that  I  see  shed  before  I  close  my  eyes 
at  night — but,  thanks  be  to  God,  and  to  the 
generous  hearts  of  some  good  creatures,  I  am 
able  to  wipe  not  a  few  away  before  I  go 
to  rest.  Look  at  my  little  bag !  All  here 
is  for  my  poor — for  my  sick— that  is  ftw 
my  friends.  Ah !  I  am  expected  in  many 
a  place.     I  am  never  de  trop^  come  when 

I  will Well,    well,     child,    give  me 

thy  hand !  Oh !  I  know  we  shall  soon  be 
good  friends,  though  there  are  so  many 
years  between  us,  and  though  you  are  as 
pretty  as  an  angel,  and  I  am  like  the 
little  hunchback  himself .  .  .  Well,  well, 
enough  of  that — we  must  attend  to  the 
poor  gentleman  here ;  come,  let  us  see— 
what 's  the  matter  ?  Where  are  your  pains? 
what  are  you  suffering  from?  Sorrow  or 
sickness?      Sorrow    is    often    worse    than 
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sicknefls — open  your  heart  to  me— tell  me 
all ;  tell  me  as  if  I  were  yonr  sister ...  I 
am  in  the  confidence  of  more  than  one 
hraTe  man  like  yourself,  and  poor  little 
nun  though  I  be,  —  I  can  feel  for  those  who 
haTe  bled  and  suffered  for  their  country." 

**  By  all  the  Cannons  of  Eylau,  Madame ! 
were  you  ten  thousand  times*  more  a  nun 
than  the  Abbess  of  Mount  Carmel  herseli^ — 
with  whom  I  had  the  honour  of  dining  in 
Palestine  after  the  battle  of  Mont  Thabor — 
I  could  find  in  my  heart  to  give  you  as 
hearty  a  squeeze  by  the  hand  as  if  you 
sported  a  brave  grenadier's  cap,  instead  of 
that  ugly  black  Teil."" 

And  while  he  uttered  this  compliment  in 
a  loud  voice,  which  a  regular  dUvote  might 
have  thought  not  altogether  the  thing ;  the 
captain  seized  the  hand  of  the  little  black 
sister  in  his  immense  fist,  and  pressed 
it  till  the  good  creature  could  hardly 
help  screaming  ;  but  she  laughed,  and  said, 

"  Oh,  my  dear  Captain !  it  is  very  good 
of  you,  indeed,  to  treat  me  like  a  comrade ; 
— ^but  do  recollect  that  I  am  not  quite  so 
big  as  a  drum-major." 

**  I  beg  your  pardon,  my  very  dear  sister, 
— if  that  is  the  proper  way  to  call  you  ; — but 
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what  you  said  resounded  in  my  heart  like 
the  last  cannon  after  a  victory . . .  and  I 
squeezed  your  hand,  as  one  squeezes  the 
hand  of  a  brother  soldier,  when  the  battle 
is  over.  But,  Susanne,  as  we  do  to-day, 
for  a  wonder,  possess  a  bottle  of  Bourdeauz, 
fetch  it,  child  —  give  Madame  a  glass.  I 
own  we  have  but  two  glasses,  Madame,  but 
the  child  shall  drink  out  of  mine  ...et  de 
par  tous  les  diables^  my  dear  lady,  it  will 
be  a  droll  thing  enough  to  see  an  old  soldi^ 
of  the  Emperor  s — ^pledging  a  reverend  mo- 
ther to  the  glory  of  France — and  the  health 
of  the  braves  that  are  left." 

"  With  all  my  heart,  Captain ;  particularly 
as  I  have  trudged  a  good  way  this  morning. 
But  you  must  put  a  little  water  into  my 
glass,  my  dear,  because  I  never  drink  wine 
alone." 

Susanne  did  as  her  father  desired  ;  and 
while  handing  the  glass  to  the  Captain,  she 
bent  down  her  head  and  took  the  opportu- 
nity to  whisper — 

"  Don't  swear  now  dear,  dear  papa — Don't, 
pray  don't." 

But  she  had  reason  to  repent  of  her  advice, 
for  instantly  the  brave  old  soldier  cried  out 
with  a  loud  voice. 
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**  Par  le  corbleu !  Dear  child,  thou  art 
right; — But  ventre  mille  cent!  bleu  I  think, 
que  le  diable  s'en  mik^  for  you  know  I 
swore  .  .  .  ." 

"  Yes,  papa — no,  papa! — See,  Madame  is 
holding  out  her  glass." 

"  Your  good  health,  my  dear,  honoured 
sister ;  and  the  d — 1 — but  this  wine  warms 
and  does  me  good,  and  I  am  obliged  to  you 
and  to  this  dear  child  for  it.  I  know, 
Madame  la  Religieuse,  that  I  owe  you  six 
francs... and  I  hope  soon  to  repay  you ; — but  I 
'swear,  by  the  honour  of  an  old  French  sol- 
dier, that  to  repay  what  I  owe  to  your 
goodness  and  humanity  is  impossible. . . .  You 
spared  my  Susanne's  feelings  at  the  apothe- 
cary's, and  you  enabled  this  dear  creature, 
to  profit  by  her  last  sacrifice.  —  Ah,  Ma- 
dame !  she  had  sold  the  last  article  of 
decent  clothing  that  she  possessed  in  the 
j|irorld,"  —  and  the  tears  stood  in  his  eyes  as 
he  spoke. 

"  Had  you  ? "  turning  quickly  to  Susanne 
•*  then  you  did  well. — I  think,  however,  that 
I  guessed  by  your  little  face,  what  was  pass- 
ing in  your  heart. . .  .  God  will  repay  you  for 
your  piety  to  your  father ;  but  let  me  visit 
your  wounds,   my  good   friend — Are  they 
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fievere?  Are  they  closed  jet?  Your  daughter 
spoke  of  a  cannon  ball :  I  have  senred  ii 
the  ho;9p]tal,  and  I  am  almost  as  good  as  a 
surgeon." 

*' Thank  you,  my  good  mother,  another 
time:  I  had  been  wounded  six  times  bj 
lances,  four  times  in  my  side^  twice  in  my 
limbs  ;  but  I  kept  my  place  nevertheless 
and  was  commanding  the  regiment  to  fons 
into  a  hollow  square,  with  our  eagles, — tbs 
hope  and  glory  of  la  Vieitte  Garde^  in  our 
centre, — ^when  a  cannon  ball  carried  off  my 
right  leg  and  procured  me  the  honour  of 
falling  on  the  field  of  battle. — ^And  there  I 
thought  to  remain,  with  those  brave  men, 
qui  meurent  et  ne  se  rendent  pas ;  but  when 
I  came  to  my  senses, — for  I  was  stunned  at 
first, — I  found  I  had  been  carried,  with  the 
wounded,  to  a  village:  and  there  the  sur- 
geon of  the  regiment,  a  clever  man,  and 
the  best  friend  I  have  in  the  world,  cut  off 
my  leg  in  a  second,  as  if  it  had  been  a 
pullet's  wing. 

My  daughter  joined  me  in  a  few  days,  and 
having,  happily,  a  few  napoleons  still  left  in 
my  sash,  we  did  very  well  at  first.  But  my 
wounds  festered — my  condition  became  dan- 
gerous—  my  friend  and  surgeon  was  gone 
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to  Paris,  so  I  got  myself  carried  thither,  hut 
at  tny  own  expense,  mind.  There,  economy 
soon  became  the  article  of  the  most  pressing 
necessity,  so  my  friend  engaged  me  a  lodg* 
ing,  not  a  very  expensive  one,  as  you  see. 
My  little  girl  furnished  it  in  a  manner  suit- 
able to  our  resources, — and  here  she  nurses 
me,  like  a  ministering  angel  from  Heaven,  as 
ilie  is;  and  here  my  worthy  surgeon  attends 
me,  and  dresses  my  wounds.  Thank  Heaven, 
and  his  care,  they  are  at  last  all  closed,  and 
soon  I  hope  to  possess  a  leg,  that  will  never 
be  troubled  with  the  gout. « . .  And  such,  in 
a  few  words,  is  the  history  of  my  last  cam* 
paign,  •  • .  and  of  my  last  battle,"  added  the 
Captain,  with  a  short  sigh. 
'  The  nun  shook  her  head,  and  Susanne 
added, 

•*  Papa,  you  have  not  told  all." 

**  Peace,  child  !  Madame  understands  that 
my  pension  is  not  yet  granted,  and  that  I 
have  hopes  only  of  my  half-pay ;  but  the 
pressure  of  affairs — the  situation  of  things — 
the  disorder — the . . .  the  .  • .  the ...  it  will 
come  in  time,  my  child,  doubt  it  not ;  and 
in  the  meanwhile,  I  am  sure  Madame  will 
wait. . .  ." 

"  I  am  very  glad,  my  dear  Captain,  that 
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your  wounds  are  attended  to,  and  that  yon 
only  want  strength  and  a  new  leg : — and  since 
you  have  a  good  surgeon,  I  will  not  say  any- 
thing of  myself,  though  I  understand  these 
matters  well  enough.  So  now  let  us  talk  of 
business, ...  for  you  must  know, . . .  that  I 
interfere  with  everybody's  business,  and  I 
have  wider  resources  than  you  would  guess, 
in  spite  of  my  poor  little  black  gown.  But 
as  business  is  not  very  amusing  to  little  ^rls» 
— go  my  dear,  and  get  some  broth  ready 
for  your  papa,  —  I  think  he  wants  good 
potageSj  more  than  phyisc  now, — so  I  shall 
every  now  and  then  just  take  a  look  after  the 
affairs  of  the  kitchen.  But  go  away,  now,  ray 
little  dear." 

Susanne  glanced  at  her  father  with  an  air 
that  seemed  to  say,  "  Well,  you  know  what 
I  said,"  and  then  with  two  bounds  she  was 
out  of  the  room. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

TBI    LIOACT. 

••  I  THOUGHT  there  was  some  devilry  in 
this  business/'  said  the  Captain  to  himself; 
*^  but  the  deuce  take  me  if  I  can  make  out 
what  the  little  woman  is  at — What  does  she 
want  to  get  out  of  me  ? —  Ventre  mille  bleUj 
we  shall  see — but  I  defy  her  to  make  a  saint 
of  me/'  — 

While  the  old  soldier  was  making  these 
somewhat  irreverent  remarks,  the  little 
black  nun  had  shut  the  chamber  door,  had 
drawn  her  chair  close  to  the  bed's  head,  had 
put  her  large  bag  of  black  cloth  upon  her 
knees,  atid  introducing  her  withered  hand, 
seemed  to  be  searching  for  something; 
while  with  her  other  hand  she  had  taken 
that  of  the  sick  man,  and  for  the  first  time 
her  brisk  smiling  eyes  were  bent  to  the 

B  2 
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ground— She  looked  grave,  and  her  sharp 
long  nose  became  a  little  sharper  than  usual. 

**  My  dear  Sir,"  said  she,  with  something 
almost  like  embarrassment  in  her  manner; 
**  my  dear  Sir — has  your  little  daughter  tdd 
you  that  I  had  a  commission  to  execute — 
and  that,  upon  this  account,  I  be^^  leave 
to  do  myself  the  honour  of  calling  upon 
you  ?  '•     ■ 

**  Yes,  Madam,  Susanne  did  say  so — but 
you  will  easily  believe  that  I  did  not  credit 
a  word  of  the  matter  —  and  that  I  under- 
stand this  commission  to  be  only  a  delicate 
and  polite  pretext —  .  .  .  ." 

**  You  are  mistaken,  Sir — what  I  said  to 
your  daughter  was  perfectly  true  — You 
possess  in  that  little  girl  an  admirable  child, 
and  you  ought  to  thank  Providence.  —  ... 
There  my  brave  friend — take  that — and  do 
not  thank  me,  for  I  have  no  merit  in  this 
affair  —  I  am  but  as  the  hand  of  her  who 
loved  to  serve  the  wretched  during  her  life 
— and  who  serves  them  even  after  her  death. 
Take  it  —  take  it,  brave  soldier — It  is  not 
an  alms — it  is  only  a  portion  of  the  reward 
that  would  have  been  yours  if — if — but  we 
will  not  think  of  that.  Take  it.  Captain — 
and  promise  me  in  return  only  one  little 
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prayer — and  that  as  short  a  one  as  you 
please — for  the  generous  wife  of  him,  who 
was  once  your  leader.** 

While  saying  this,  the  little  nun  had 
drawn  her  lefl  hand  out  of  the  black  bag, 
and  passing  it  into  the  right  hand  of  the 
invalid,  had  conveyed  therewith,  a  rouleau 
containing  twenty  five-franc  pieces.  A  tri- 
fling sum  enough,  most  of  my  readers  may 
think,  but  to  the  soldier  it  was  as  the  mines 
of  Peru — he  had  been  on  the  eve  of  actually 
perishing  for  hunger,  and  his  child  had  sold 
the  last  superfluity  she  possessed  in  the 
world. 

The  countenance  of  the  grenadier,  pale 
and  exhausted  with  suffering,  was  suddenly 
sufiused  with  scarlet,  his  hand  trembled. 

"  — What  is  it  you  say,  my  dear  lady  ? — 
Can  it  be  possible  then  ?  —  We  were  more 
than  a  hundred  thousand  brave  men. — 
She  could  never  have  heard  of  me — No! 
No  1  Peace  to  the  memory  of  the  good 
Josephine,  but  de  par  tous  les  diahles  —  my 
dear  woman,  this  is  a  little  invention  of 
yours  to  spare  —  .  .  .** 

"  No  such  thing  I   no   such   thing,    my 

dear  Captain I  don't  mean  to  be  po- 

sitive  that  a  little   charitable   evasion,  to 
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succour  one's  neighbour  and  spare  hiiK 
feelings,  is  a  mortal  sin  —  •  •  •  yet  I  would 
not  be  guilty  of  even  an  evasion  for  the 
world — because,  you  know,  God  has  for- 
bidden deceit,  without  any  exception — and 
Holy  Church  makes  none. — Besides,  my 
good  friend,  much  as  I  might  wish  it,  I 
have  no  means  of  my  own  to  enable  me 
to  dispose  of  sums  to  this  amount. — My 
whole  income  is  not  equal  to  eight  times 
what  I  have  brought  to  you ;  and  I  have 
little  bits  of  charities  of  my  own,  which  I 
keep  separate  from  those  of  which  I  am 
only  the  depository.  —  Take  it  —  take  it, 
without  hesitation,  my  dear  Captain. — This 
money  came  from  a  source  that  should  do 
away  with  scruples ;  and  I  do  not  deceive 
you,  when  I  assure  you  that  for  you  it 
was  intended. — Perhaps  I  shall  have  more 
for  you.  I  shall  know  that,  when  I  have 
had  time  to  make  up  my  last  year's  ac^ 
counts;  which  are  a  little  behindhand,  I 
have  lately  been  so  busy." 

"  I  am  not,"  she  continued, "  obliged  to  lay 
these  accounts  before  any  creature;  nor  to 
account  to  any  living  soul  for  what  should, 
properly,  be  done  in  secret ;  but  I  owe  this 
to  my  own  conscience.  —  I  would  not  have 
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cne  fiurthing  of  that  which  belongs  to  the 
poor»  l3riiig  upon  it—*  . .  .  Oh,  not  for  the 
world  J  —  And  you  well  know,  that  I  could 
not,  if  I  would,  hide  such  a  sin  from  God, 
who  sees  us  all  —  ...  I  don't  tell  all  this 
to  people  in  general ;  but  I  say  it  to  you^ 
my  worthy  friend — first,  because  you  are 
un  brave — and  understand  what  is  meant 
by  bonour  and  duty — and  secondly,  because 
I  am  sure,  after  this,  you  will  take  the 
money  without  the  slightest  feeling  of  humi- 
liation—  indeed,  with  as  much  satisfaction 
as  if  it  were  part  of  your  own  property." 

**  Well,  well  I  my  dear  good  little  wo- 
man —  I  don't  see  all  this  exactly  proved. 
—  This,  however,  is  certain,  that  you  are 
an  excellent  creature  —  and  even  if  you  are 
imposing  upon  me — why  I  do  not  see  how 
I  can  veiy  well  find  cause  to  be  offended/* 

**  No,  no !  I  tell  you  I  am  not  imposing 
upon  you.  Captain — and  I  do  not  see  why 
you  should  refuse  to  offer  your  gratitude 
where  alone  it  is  due/* 

«*  Well,  well,  I  don't  say  I  wont;  — but 
it  must  travel  a  good  way,  I  doubt,  before 
it  gets  to  her,  my  good  mother  1 " 

"  Not  so  very  far,  my  good  friend. 
Listen  to  me. 
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<^  Even  in  the  days  of  her  greatest  pro- 
sperity, I  could  penetrate  as  easily  to  ho; 
seated  as  she  was  upon  her  throne,  as  I 
can  now  do  to  the  bed  of  the  pooRt 
and  most  miserable  creature  in  this  vflt 
city.  And  such,  as  now  you  see  me^ 
though,  to  be  sure,  I  was  rather  younger- 
but  just  as  ugly  as  I  am  now — did  lie* 
ceive  —  dropped  by  her  fingers  glistaif 
with  jewels  —  rouleaux  of  gold,  which  I 
had  to  distribute  to  distressed  families;  to 
liard-working,  sorely-pressed  artisans,— to 
the  sick  and  to  the  hungry,  —  ...  To  re- 
ceive in  return,  the  blessings  of  them  who 
were  ready  to  perish —  Blessings  not  truDH 
peted  forth  in  public  prints  or  on  public 
highways  —  because  her  goodness  was  not 
the  mere  etiquette  of  her  rank,  nor  the  attri- 
bute of  her  grandeur,  —  but  the  pure  Iruit 
of  Christian  charity,  springing  fromakinJ 
and  feeling  heart. 

'^  Ah  I  in  those  days  I  had,  indeed,  my 
poor,  my  sick,  and  my  sorrowing  —and 
of  all  ranks.  Captain.  —  Many  a  fine  piece 
of  needle-work,  the  labour  of  fair,  aiitl 
once  noble  hands,  toiling  for  very  breaJ 
in  secret  —  have  I  conveyed  to  yourgranu 
ladies  of  the  new  order  of  things,  whose 
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antechambers  were  open  to  me,  because 
she  bought.  —  Ah  I  when  I  used  to  be 
very  much  pressed  for  money,  when  some 
poor  delicate  creature,  bom  for  better  days, 
was  sadly  in  want  —  ah  I  I  needed  only 
to  run  to  the  Pont  Louis  XV.  —  get  a 
coucou* — you  may  guess  where  I  went 
to  ...  I  never  found  the  door  closed  to 
me  —  always  an  audience  —  up  into  her 
boudoir.  Whatever  I  brought  was  charm- 
ing—  whatever  I  asked,  moderate  —  a  Na- 
poleon, two  Napoleons,  or  a  hundred  francs! 
—  Sometimes  the  great  man  himself  would 
come  in,  he  used  to  laugh  when  he  saw 
me  ...  I  was  not  quite  so  fine  a  fellow  as 
a  grenadier  of  his  guard,  but  more  than 
one  of  his  fine  grenadiers  had  had  their 
wounds  dressed  by  my  hands — ...  he  knew 
that  well  enough,  and  he  never  forgot  it." 

"  Par  le  Corbleu !  Madame,  is  it  pos- 
sible ?  —  Can  you  be  the  Sceur  S&inte  B.  ? — 
I  never  saw  her  ;  but  I  have  never  heard  her 
mentioned  without  love  and  veneration. 

"  Even  so,  M.  le  Capitaine." 

**  That  is  enough . . ." 

"  No,  that  is  not  enough.     I  have  not 
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told  yoii  what  concerns  you  the  most  in  all 
this "^ 

She  fixed  her  eyes  upon  the  old  8oldier» 
and  a  grave  and  serious  expression  settled 
upon  her  usually  merry  countenance,  while 
with  a  voice  lower  than  ordinary  she  thus 
went  on :  — 

*^  In  those  days  when  it  pleased  Provi- 
dence to  visit  with  reverses  those  he  for  so 
many  years  had  loaded  with  favours  —  I 

stood  near .  •  I  saw  the  tears  that  then 

were  shed,  and  I  mingled  mine  with  those 
of  my  Empress.  —  God  knows  I  do  not  say 
this  from  vanity,  but  to  encourage  others  to 
resignation — . . .  Many  things  were  changed 
then  ;  and  if  old  wounds  were  healed,  new 
ones,  alas  I  were  bleeding —  and  the  joy  of 
those  restored  to  their  places  could  not  hide 
from  me  the  tears  and  the  groans  of  widows 
and  children  weeping  for  those  who  had 
made  the  battle-field  red — She,  from  whose 
hands  I  had  often  carried  help  to  noble  su& 
ferers — noble  still,  but  sufferers  no  longer; 
and  who,  perhaps,  have  forgotten  all  about 
it  —  but  let  that  pass  —  she  —  she  did  not 
forget  in  that  dark  hour  the  friends  and 
companions  of  her  husband  in  his  reverses 
as  in  his  glory.      *No  one  will    reward 
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dietn  now/  said  she,  '  and  soon  I  shall  not 
be  here  to  help. them.  Take  all  I  have 
left  —  divide  it  among  them  — -  tell  them  it 
ia  no  alms  —  . .  it  is  a  poor  attempt  to  pay  a 
debt  impossible  under  any  circumstances 
fully  to  discharge/ — .  • .  Alas  I  it  was  time  to 
appoint  an  executor — a  few  days  after- 
vrards  and  we  lost  her  —  and  what  could  I 
die  for  more  than  half  my  poor  ?  " — . . . 

''  As  to  this  legacy  destined  to  the  un- 
fortunate brave,  I  have  tried  to  dispose  of 
it,  as  that  great  and  good  one  intended. 
[  have  had  many  calls  upon  it  —  I  have 
divided  it  into  many  portions  —  and  that 
jrou  see  — "  resuming  her  cheerfulness  as  she 
returned  to  business  —  "  that  is,  you  see 
the  reason  the  modicums  are  so  small  — 
but  still  I  am  very  glad  when  I  have  found 
[)ut  and  paid  off  one  of  my  creditors,  as  I 
have  done  to-day;  and  so,  when  that  happy 
event  happens,  I  always  have  a  mass  said 
at  St.  Joseph,  at  my  own  cost." 

"  Fentre  cent  mille  bleu!  My  dear, 
excellent  sister,  do  yon  think  they  could 
carry  me  there  on  my  mattress  ?  Susanne  I 
—  Susanne  —  I  say " 

"Ah,  Heavens,  papal  —  what  w  Ihe 
matter!" 
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^^  Don't  look  so  frightened,  my  dear 
child.  Kneel  down,  and  kiss  the  hem  of 
that  dear  little  woman's  garment  — .  • .  and 
get  ready  to  go  with  her  to-morrow  to 
mass  —  to  mass  —  do  you  understand  ? 
You  must  go  and  pray  hy  her  side.  You 
will  lend  her  a  book,  madame,  and  tell 
her  what  she  should  do  — • . .  she  is  but  an 
ignorant  poor  little  thing. — As  for  this 
money,  my  dear  madame,  which  I  receive 
as  un  honneur  insigne,  —  I  swear  by  that 
sword,  which  you  see  there  hanging  against 
the  wall ;  and  which  is  to  an  old  soldier  as 
sacred  a  relic  as  your  rosary  is  to  you  —  I 
swear  by  that  piece — .  • .  here,  Susanne,  put 
it  in  my  grenadier's  cap,  by  the  side  of  my 
croia;  cThanneur  and  my  epaulettes.  The 
day  may  come  when  I  shall  set  it  in  gold. — 
And  now,  Madame  la  Religieuse,  will  it 
please  you  to  stoop  down  —  let  me  have 
the  honour  of  once  embracing  you  —  and 
pray  excuse  me  —  de  n* avoir  pasjait  ma 
barbe ^" 

The  little  nun  did  not  wait  to  be  asked 
twicie ;  she  laughed,  and  offered  her  two 
cheeks  to  the  Captain,  who,  with  the 
greatest  respect,  kissed  her  then,  after 
having  given,   with    her    usual  vivacity. 
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two  or  three  directions  on  half  a  dozen 
different  pomts,  and  having  arranged  with 
Susanne  the  hour  for  going  to  mass  the 
next  morning,  she  begged  permission  to 
take  leave,  as  it  was  time  to  visit  the  poor 
prisoners,  who  were  impatiently  expecting 
her.  And  so  she  departed,  leaving  the 
Captain  still  sitting  up  in  his  bed,  and 
swearing  away  as  hard  as  he  could, — 
in  despair  that  he  could  not  attend  her 
to  the  door  and  pay  her  every  honour  aqd 
respect  in  the  world. 

Some  will,  perhaps,  think  this  chapter 
merely  a  pretty  romantic  invention ;  they 
may  undeceive  themselves  —  this  little 
nun  is  from  the  life ;  and,  as  for  the  legacy 
of  the  good  Josephine,  it  is  a  fact ;  as 
many  could  testify  who  were  the  better 
for  it. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

It  was  the  next  day,  about  ten  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  that  the  good  Dervieux  finding 
the  key  in  the  door,  entered  the  apartment 
of  his  old  friend  Gerard,  without  cere- 
mony. 

He  was  surprised  to  find  the  good  Cap- 
tain alone  ;  and  not  to  hear  the  voice  of 
little  Susanne. 

Like  an  experienced  and  nice  medical 
observer,  as  he  was,  he  noticed  at  a 
glance,  upon  the  simple  deal  table,  the 
strengthening  medicine,  the  bottle  of  Bur- 
gundy, and  the  pitcher  smoking  still,  though 
emptied  of  its  excellent  contents.  The 
good  surgeon,  his  heart  relieved  from  a  load 
of  anxiety,  smiled  and  took  the  Captain's 
hand. 

"  Well,  old  comrade  —  capital  —  come, 
come  —  pulse  excellent — countenance  can't 
be    better  —  We  shall  soon   walk    if  we 
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can  persevere  in  these  good  ways,''  glancing 
at  the  table  and  at  the  medicine. 

"  D 1  take  all  your  doctor's  stuff,  my 

good  fellow,  I  want  none  of  your  pills  and 
potions,  my  brave  excellent  old  friend! 
No,  you  will,  never  guess,  not  in  forty 
thousand  million  guesses,  the  sort  of  Escu- 
lapius  that  has  been  about  me.  —  A  nun  I 
a  nun  I  only  think  of  that,  doctor  —  a 
nun,  doctor ! " 

"  A  nun  I  what  a  tale  I  " 

"  Yes  —  le  diable  m^emporte  —  a  little  bit 
of  a  black  nun,  as  black  and  as  short  as  un 
obus  de  campagneJ* 

"  You  are  mad  —  give  me  your  hand  — 
perhaps  you  may  be  a  little  feverish." 

"  Let  my  wrist  alone,  it's  well  enough  — 
and  go  to  the  man  who  makes  legs,  when 
old  soldiers  are  short  of  that  article  —  and 
order  me  a  good  one  —  because  do  you  see, 
mon  cfier,  I  have  sworn  my  biggest  oath  to 
order  a  mass  as  soon  as  I  can  stand  ;  and  to 
sing  a  jpro  nobis  myself,  old  soldier  as  I  am. 
You  know  what  it  means,  I  suppose,  for 
you  learned  a  little  Latin  when  they  made 
a  doctor  of  you,  and  taught  you  to  write 
all  that  stuff  nobody  can  understand.  —  I 
don't  understand  much  moTeymais  cela  vieit 
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egal.  CoTifiteor  et  cum  spiritUf  Sfd  .  . 
that's  about  as  much  of  the  manoeuvre  as  I 
recollect — when  my  regiment  was  com- 
manded to  assist  at  the  grand  mass  in  the 
chapel  at  Dresden  —  where  there  was  a  so- 
prano singing  like  a  flageolet,  and  trumpets 
d  clefs  playing  like  shepherds'  pipes  —  •  •  .1 
don't  say  that  for  my  own  part — I  don't 
think  a  grand  strapping  military  march,  with 
full  band,  fifes,  clarionets,  horns,  douUe 
drums,  and  all  the  rest,  a  better  thing.  Coir- 
bleu  I  that  makes  one  stir  1  —  I  shall  never, 
as  long  as  I  live,  forget  that  march,— 
drums  beating,  colours  flying,  swords  drawn, 
matches  lighted ;  when  we  entered  the  ca- 
pital of  Austria  by  the  noble  Corinthian 
gate  —  Ventre  cent  mille  bleu  I  You  were 
there,  old  comrade.  We  were  neither  of  us 
limping  then,  were  we?  .  .  .  But,  no  more 
of  that  —  I  fancy  to  myself,  my  dear  friend, 
that  spiritum  sanctum  dominum^  means 
bless  God  for  all  his  mercies;  bless  him 
for  sending  help  to  your  poor  little  giri 
— Serve  your  country —  and  defy  the  devil. 
I  shall  go  in  less  than  a  week  to  mass, 
my  dear  fellow — Yes,  if  it  were  only 
to  please  my  dear  little  nun  —  and  if  you 
wish  to  oblige  me,  like  a  worthy  excellent 
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old  friend  and  fellow  as  you  are  —  you  will 
go  too,  and  we  will  sing  together.  Dixit 
DominWi^^  Sfc. 

At  this  unexpected  efiusion  the  good 
surgeon,  perfectly  astonished,  stood  staring 
at  his  friend.  He  began  seriously  to  think 
there  had  been  some  lesion  of  die  brain ; 
and  devining,  as  he  thought,  the  cause  in 
the  imprudent  use  of  a  somewhat  too  gene- 
rous wine  after  so  long  an  abstinence,  he 
went  to  the  table,  and  was  examining 
the  bottle ;  when  the  sound  of  the  light 
tripping  step  of  little  Susanne  was  heard : 
the  door  opened,  and  in  she  came. 

Radiant  with  innocent  exultation,  she  ran 
to  the  bed,  "Papal  Papa!  look,  look,  I 
have  got  my  shawl  again,  and  this  pretty 
bonnet — I  shall  be  able  to  go  out  in  the 
day  time  now  to  execute  your  commis- 
fflohs." 

Susanne  had,  in  fact,  recovered  her  blue 
shawl,  which  now  hung  round  her  shoul- 
ders, — and  her  pure  and  open  countenance, 
adorned  when  she  went  out  that  morning 
with  nothing  but  her  ebon,  shining,  and 
somewhat  disordered  ringlets,  was  now 
3haded  by  a  simple  straw  bonnet,  —  which 
h^d  the  prettiest  effect  in  the  world,  tied 
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down  with  a  blue  ribbon  under  her  litde 
dimpled  chin.  It  wa3  easy  to  see  that  the 
bonnet  was  not  perfectly  new ;  and  did  not 
by  its  shape  announce  the  modiste  of  the 
Rue  Viviennej  or  the  Passage  de  FOpira. 
But  what  is  not  pretty,  tied  upon  the  head 
of  fresh  and  innocent  fourteen  ? 

"Look  1  Doctor,  look !  '*  cried  the  Ca^ 
tain,   "  more  good  works  of  my  little  nun* 

The  Captain  was  right ;  at  seven  o'clod^ 
precisely  the  Sceur  Sainte  B.  had  knocked 
at  his  doon  Early  and  prompt  Susanne 
was  ready. 

"  Has  your  fiither  had  a  better  night?" 

"  Yes,  Madame,  an  excellent  night" 

"  Did  he  take  his  medicine  as  soon  as 
he  was  awake?" 

"  Yes,  Madame,  I  gave  it  to  him," 

"  Is  his  breakfast  ready?" 

"  He  has  had  a  potage  and  half  a  glass 
of  wine." 

"  How  is  he  now?" 

"  He  is  asleep,  —  oh  I  I  am  sure  he  will 
soon  be  quite  well." 

"As  that  is  the  case,  my  dear  little  sister, 
don't  let  us  awaken  him, — he  wants  for 
nothing  —  he  knows  where  you  are  going. 
Ah  I    e  is  not  afraid  to  trust  you  with  me." 
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"Oh,  no  I  Madame/' 

**  Very  well,  put  on  your  bonnet,  my 
dear/' 

**  I  have  no  bonnet,  Madame." 

**  Well  —  well  1  your  handkerchief  — 
your  shawl,  then.** 

"  I  have  none  —  Madame." 

**  None  —  ah,  true  1  —  I  remember  — 
Come  then,  dear  little  creature,  just  as  you 
ire,  with  your  innocent  and  excellent 
heart,  you  are  always  fitly  prepared  to 
enter  the  house  of  God;  and — FU  settle 
all  that  —  come  along,  my  love/* 

The  little  black  nun  and  her  companion 
had  scarcely  walked  three  or  four  minutes 
together,  chattering  as  cheerful  old  women 
and  happy  little  girls  are  wont  to  do,  be- 
fore the  nun  was  mistress  of  all  Susanne's 
little  secrets. 

"  Should  you  know  the  alley  again  where 
the  woman  liyes  who  bought  your  shawl?" 

"  Oh,  yes,  Madame,  —  exactly  opposite 
to  the  lottery  office  —  ...  There  is  the  old 
woman  in  the  midst  of  all  her  chiffons. 
Ah,  there  is  my  pretty  blue  shawl  in  her 
handl'* 

**  Thafs  right,  my  dear,  follow  me.  — 

**  Madame,  at  about  seven  o'clock  the 
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evening  before  yesterday  you  bought  t 
shawl  from  this  young  lady  for  five  francs. 
Considering  the  youth  and  inexperience  of 
the  young  lady,  perhaps, —  .  .  .  however,  I 
would  rather  believe  you  were  impelled  by 
a  feeling  of  humanity,  and  that  you  did  not 
exactly  consider  the  value  of  what  you 
were  purchasing. — I  ofier  you,  Madame, 
twenty  sous  for  your  bargain;  which  is 
pretty  good  interest ;  and  I  hope,  in  con- 
sideration of  this  young  lady,  you  will  not 
refuse  la  Soeur  Sainte  B." 

At  the  first  address,  the  vulgar  red  fiice 
of  the  woman  looked  angry,  and  still  redder 
than  usual ;  but  the  name  of  the  Soeur 
Sainte  B.  acted  like  magic. 

"  Gracious  Madame  I  are  you  the  Soeur 
Sainte  B.?  —  I  would  give  six  livres  out 
of  my  pocket  any  day  to  see  you  pass  even 
at  the  end  of  the  alley  — 1*11  take  no  twenty 
sous  from  a  holy  woman  like  you.  Made- 
moiselle may  take  her  shawl  and  welcome, 
as  she  is  one  of  your  acquaintance ;  though 
a  bargain  is  a  bargain  for  all  that.'* 

All  was  soon  concluded,  and  Susanne 
put  on  her  pretty  blue  shawl. 

A  step  or  two  further  there  was  another 
merchant  in  the  same  trade,  but  dealing 
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in    cast   ofis  of  a  somewhat    better  des^ 
cription. 

*•  My  good  child,'*  said  the  little  nun, 
whose  quick  eye  had  already  made  its 
selection,  a  ''  young  lady  of  your  age  and 
station  cannot  go  bare-headed  without 
making  herself  remarkable ;  which  we 
ought  always  to  avoid  if  possible;  —  the 
daughter  of  a  Captain  of  la  vieille  garde,** 
said  she,  smiling,  <'  ought  at  least  to  have 
a  bonnet." 

Susanne,  smiling  and  blushing,  submitted 
to  have  a  bonnet  tied  over  her  head,  and 
pressed  the  hands  of  her  benefactress,  with 
all  the  gratitude  which  a  little  French  girl 
must  feel  upon  so  important  an  occasion. 

She  could  not  speak  at  first,  but  as  they 
entered  the  church,  she  said  in  a  low  voice, 
"I  thank  you  very  much,  Madame; — I 
could  not  help  feeling  ashamed  of  being 
without  a  bonnet,  and  I  felt  ashamed  to  say 
so.     How  shall  I  ever  return " 

"  Let  us  thank  God,  my  dear  child ;  —  as 
for  thanking  me.  He  will  look  to  that." 

When  Susanne,  sitting  at  the  foot  of  her 
father's  bed,  had  finished  this  narration, 
made  ¥dth  her  usual  innocent  and  childish 
grace,  the  good  Dervieux  who  had  seen 
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the  Sceur  Sainte  B.  a  hundred  times  in  tbr 
military  hospitals,  began  to  understand  aB 
about  it ;  and  it  was  without  astonishmenti 
but  not  without  admiration  and  some  emo- 
tion, that  he  too  learned,  partly  frcmi  die 
mouth  of  the  old  soldier,  and  partly  fiom 
that  of  lus  pretty  little  daughter,  the  meet 
ing  at  the  apothecary's,  the  visit  of  iitt 
black  nun,  and  all  the  consequences  thenoe 
and  therefrom  ensuing; 

The  military  surgeon  was  an  aged  and 
respectable  man ;  his  blue  coat  ¥^as  rather 
threadbare,  the  golden  thread  of  his  epau- 
lettes considerably  worn,  as  Susanne  had 
observed — the  hilt  of  his  sword  tarnished, 
the  ribbon  of  his  decoration  discoloured, — 
and  the  hair,  which  hung  scantily  round 
his  forehead,  had  been  whitened  by  the 
smoke  of  twelve  or  fifteen  campaigns.  He 
looked  upon  the  Captain  as  his  brother — 
he  loved  the  pretty  Susanne  as  his  child. 

^*  My  good  friend,"  said  he,  to  the  old 
soldier,  "  the  Sceur  Sainte  B.  is  a  perfect 
model  of  Christian  virtue;  and  I  believe 
she  practises  the  true  faith  according  to  the 
letter  and  spirit  of  the  Gospel  —  as  a  good 
understanding  and  an  honest  conscience 
interpret  it — not  as  fanaticism  and  hypo- 
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Tisy  explain  it  But  my  brave  fellow, 
ELeaven  this  time  sent  before  her  an  angel 
xf  light — an  angel  of  tenderness  and  filial 

The  surgeon  was  no  great  speaker,  per- 
laps  this  was  the  longest  harangue  he  had 
leea  guilty  of  for  a  very  lo^g  time.  He 
snded  it,  by  fixing  a  look  full  of  affection 
l^poD  the  soldier's  child ;  then,  as  if*  mecha* 
lically,  he  took  hold  of  the  ribbon  which 
kiiawered  the  purpose  of  a  chain  to  his 
olver  watch,  and  at  the  end  of  which  hung 
me  little  gilt  watch  key ; — but  he  checked 
ipnsel^  coloured,  and  let  it  faU,  suddenly 
"ecoliecting  that  the  watch  was  pledg^ 
oc  twenty  francs,  destined  to  increase  the 
ittle  resources  of  Susanne :  then  remem- 
bering that  he  had  the  sum  still  in  his 
)Ocket,  he  arose  quickly,  took  leave  of  the 
Zlaptain,  under  the  pretext  of  his  presence 
leing  necessary  at  some  important  oper- 
ition — and  relieved  with  regard  to  the  more 
pressing  wants  of  his  friend;  satisfied  to 
eave  him,  for  a  few  days,  at  least,  under 
ihe  charitable  protection  of  the  Soeur 
Sainte  B,  He  was  off  to  the  Fauxbourg 
Jt.  Martin,  where  he  knew  of  an  ingenious 
nechanic,  an  artist  in  wooden  legs. 
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Here,  he  ordered,  after  a  model  draim 
by  his  own  hand,  a  limb  of  the  very  first 
quality;  whether  we  regard  the  symmetry 
of  its  form  or  lightness  and  excdlence  of 
the  wood  employed  —  expressly  agreed 
that  it  should  be  delivered  on  the  following 
Sunday — and  fearful  of  accidents,  accidents 
not  very  unusual  to  those  with  purses  scanty 
as  his,  paid  for  it  in  advance — and  then 
having  seen  his  friend's  future  leg  actuaDy 
put  in  hand,  he  continued  his  rounds,  and 
thought  only  of  his  patients. 

Of  patients,  in  truth,  he  had  a  sufficient 
number,  if  number  were  all  that  is  required 
in  patients ;  but  his  clientelle  contributed, 
alas  I  but  little  to  fill  the  good  surgeon's 
purse;  being  chiefly  composed  of  poor 
officers,  wounded  in  the  late  cruel  cam- 
paign. 
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CHAPTER  VL 

Six  days  had  elapsed  since  the  first  visit 
.  of  the  little  black  nun  to  the  poor  soldier. 
This  visit  had  done  much,  yet  the  general 
aspect  of  afiairs  in  the  apartment  remained, 
as  may  easily  be  believed,  in  great  measure 
the  same.  The  succour  afforded  by  the 
good  little  reverend  sister,  had  been  suffi- 
cient to  relieve  the  extreme  sufferings  of 
this  wretched  family,  but  not  to  afford  any 
thing  approaching  to  ease  or  abundance. 

The  brave  old  soldier,  however,  continued 
to  improve  from  day  to  day.  A  little  relief 
from  the  cutting  anxieties  of  his  mind — a 
nourishing  diet — ^two  or  three  glasses  of 
generous  wine,  had  restored  in  great  mea^ 
sure  his  exhausted  frame  ;  and  the  visits  of 
Dervieux,  and  of  the  dear  little  long-nosed 
sister,  who  had  established  herself  direc-* 
trice  of  the  kitchen,  added  to  the  tender 
cares  of  little  Susanne, — ^now  all  smiles  and 

VOL.  in.  c 
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gaiety — had  entirely  set  at  rest  the  honest 
heart  of  the  grenadier ;  accustomed  as  well 
by  his  profession  as  by  his  temper  to  let 
the  morrow  "  take  thought  for  the  things  of 
itself/' 

He  could  not  yet  leave  his  bed,  he  was 
waiting  for  his  leg — but  every  day  his  oaths 
burst  forth  with  additional  energy ;  and  al- 
ready, in  order  to  pass  away  the  time,  and 
employ  his  superabundant  spirit  of  activity 
— he  sat  in  his  bed  busied  rubbing,  clean- 
ing, and  polishing  his  arms,  and  brushing 
up  his  uniform,  against  the  great  occasion  oi 
his  first  appearance  in  the  living  world  again. 

Six  days,  as  has  been  said,  had  thus  passed 
away  —  six  happy  days — a  rare  event  to 
them  —  had  passed  without  tears,  either  on 
the  part  of  the  good  Captain,  or  of  bis 
daughter ; — Yes,  for  six  days,  he  who  had 
fallen  in  the  just  cause  of  defending  his 
native  soil — had  no  longer  lain  a  poor  un- 
pitied  victim,  deserted  by  every  human 
being : — his  misfortunes  had  been  alleviated, 
but  that  was  as  yet  all. 

On  the  seventh  day — it  was  upon  a 
Sunday,  the  little  nun  in  her  black  dress, 
which  was  tucked  up  on  one  side  —  though 
the  weather  was  warm  and  the  streets  dry 
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—  was  trotting  and  bustling  along  with 
much  expedition; — ^making  her  way  at  half- 
past  four  in  the  morning,  from  the  Fav^ 
bourg  de  Rovle  to  the  Rue  de  VEnfer^ 
anxious  to  visit  the  Captain  early — medi- 
tating, with  countenance  all  animation,  on  a 
magnificent  project,  which  was  working  in 
her  busy  litde  brain. 

She  had  no  wish  to  surprise  the  Captain, 
and  would  not,  for  the  pleasure  of  commu- 
nicating all  the  grandest  projects  in  the 
world,  have  disturbed  the  sleep  of  the  in- 
valid; no, —  it  was  to  the  little  Susanne 
that  she  came.  She  had  observed,  that 
the  outer  door  of  this  miserable  house  was 
never  fastened,  and  she  had  likewise  ob- 
served, for  she  had  seen  it  twenty  times 
during  the  three  preceding  days,  that  the 
door  of  Susanne's  closet,  rather  than  room, 
opened  upon  the  stairs — a  practice  com- 
mon in  poor  apartments  like  these,  because 
it  affords  the  proprietor  an  opportunity  of 
letting  these  miserable  chambers  to  differ- 
ent &milies  if  required.  The  good  sister 
was,  therefore,  certain  that  she  might 
visit  Susanne  without  disturbing  her  father: 
so  she  knocked  gently  at  the  door;  —  for, 

though    she  scrupled  about    the    invalid, 

c  s 
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she  could  not  comprehend  the  hard* 
ship  of  calling  up,  at  five  o'elock  in  the 
morning,  a  little  rosy  girl  full  of  health 
and  spirits :  besides,  she  was  full  of  her 
project — and  though  the  most  excellent 
creature  in  the  universe,  she  was  still  a 
woman,  and  more,  she  was  a  nun — and  she 
must  have  her  own  way  now  and  then ;  and 
she  must  talk  of  what  was  running  in  her 
head. 

So  at  five  o'clock  she  was  at  Susanne's 
door,  she  saluted  Saint  Jacqties  du  Haut 
pas  ;  as  she  passed,  no  one  saw  her,  every 
body  was  asleep,  it  was  an  act  of  piety,  of 
superstition  if  you  will,  but  it  was  sincere. 
She  pushed  open  the  door,  she  ascended 
the  stairs,  all  was  still  and  silent ;  but  what 
was  her  surprise  to  find  that  Susanne's 
door  was  already  half  open,  the  old  piece 
of  cloth  which  served  for  a  curtain  to  the 
window  was  lifted  up  ;  and  the  bright  rajrs 
of  the  rising  sun  were  falling  upon  the  bed, 
the  wall,  and  the  shining  hair  of  the  little 
girl.  The  nun  paused.  Suzanne  was  sitting 
near  the  door,  and  upon  her  bed  already 
neatly  arranged  lay  scissors,  cotton,  needles, 
and  in  her  hands  was  a  small  piece  of  em- 
broidery,  upon   which   she   was  engaged, 
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and  busily  so  and  industriously  engaged» 
that  she  had  not  heard  the  steps  of  her 
good  friend  as  she  came  up  the  stairs.  The 
sister  paused  a  moment,  to  watch  the  rapid 
motion  of  the  busy  and  agile  little  fingers^ 
as  they  seemed  scarcely  to  touch  the  deli- 
cate lawn  she  held,  — then, — 

"  What  are  you  doing  there  my  dear  ?  '* 
said  she. 

Susanne  started,  turned  her  head,  saw 
the  nun,  pushed  her  work  under  the  cover 
of  her  bed,  and  blushed  up  to  the  eyes. 

**  O  Madame !  —  I  was  only  amusing 
myself." 

**  Amusing  yourself  with  working  at  five 
o*clock  in  the  morning? — I  thought  I  should 
have  found  you  as  fast  asleep  as  a  dormouse ; 
but  what's  the  matter  ?  —  Why  do  you  look 
so  very  much  ashamed  ? — Why  are  you  as 
red  as  a  little  rose  ?  " 

"I  am  afraid  that  you  will  not  be 
pleased." 

"That  I  shall  not  be  pleased!  —  why, 
my  dear  child  ?  " 

**  Because, —  because,  it  is  Sunday  — 
But  indeed,  I  could  not  get  any  work  till 
very  late  last  night  —  and  I  was  so  anxious 
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to  get  something  to  do  —  and  —  but  if  yoa 
think  it  wrong,  I  will  not  touch  it  again." 

The  tenderness  which  the  little  Dun  had 
felt  for  Susanne,  had  till  then  only  been 
expressed  by  the  affectionate  tones  of  her 
voice,  and  by  the  cordial  pressure  of  her 
hand ;  but  now  she  kissed  her  and  said — 

<'  My  child,  our  Saviour  healed  the  sick 
upon  the  Sabbath  day  ;  and  upon  tlie  Sab- 
bath day  it  is  permitted  to  do  good  —  This 
is  no  ordinary  occasion ;  nor  will  the  good 
and  righteous  God,  whom  we  both  server 
visit  with  his  displeasure  the  efforts  of  a  kind 
and  pious  child  to  serve  her  father  in  his 
necessity  — • .  •  even  at  the  expense,  of  what 
after  all,  my  dear,  is  a  duty.  But  I  will  now 
not  explain  to  you  all  I  could  say,  about 
relative  duties,  my  dear  little  one.  Enough 
—  that  what  you  are  at  this  moment  per- 
forming  is  the  first  and  the  best.  But  where 
did  you  get  this  work,  my  dear? — who 
procured  you  employment  ? — You  told  me, 
I  think,  that  you  knew  no  one  in  Paris  but 
the  good  surgeon,  and  the  money  lender — 
and  gentlemen  of  that  sort  do  not  usually 
want  fine  needle-work.** 

"  No,  certainly,  Madame  —  our  friend 
Mr.  Dervieux  does  not  trouble  himself  much 
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about  such  things — and  I  don't  think  our 
man  of  business  would  give  himself  any 
trouble  to  help  us  :  but  I  will  tell  you  the 
whole  story,  if  you  will  please  to  sit  down 
a  little,  while  I  finish  this  tiny  bit: — I  may 
finish  it?" — The  nun  nodded. 

**In  the  first  place,  you  must  know, 
I  have  wanted  to  do  something  towards 
getting  our  living  for  a  long  time. — I  felt 
that  it  was  quite  right  and  quite  necessary ; 
but  how  could  I  do  any  thing  while  papa 
was  in  such  great  danger  that  I  had  to 
watch  him  day  and  night — and  while  I  was 
so  very  unhappy  about  him  ? — The  thought 
that  he  might  die ;  and  leave  me  alone  in 
the  wide  world!  —  O  Madame!  if  he 
died,  I  wished  to  die  too. — When  the 
great  danger  was  over,  and  Mr.  Dervieux 
said  he  thought  he  would  live — when  papa 
began  to  recover  his  senses,  and  be  able  to 
speak  and  move,  it  was  still  more  impos- 
sible to  leave  him  for  a  single  instant.  If 
he  was  left  to  himself  for  but  a  single  half 
hour,  he  began  to  rave  about  all  sorts  of 
things  :  the  great  dreadful  battle — his  fel- 
low soldiers — France — he  seemed  to  see 
the  eagles — the  enemy — he  cried  out  that 
all  was  lost — that  France  was  betrayed — 
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he  fell  into  the  most  terrible  agitation. 
When  I  came  back,  he  would  be  in  a  hi^ 
fever — agitated — burning.  The  suigeon 
said  this  was  most  dangerous ;  so  indeed  I 
could  think  of  nothing  buthim — and  sell  one 
thing  after  another,  waiting  and  hoping — 
but  while  waiting  and  hoping  —  O  Ma- 
dame I  how  miserably  destitute  we  became 
at  last. . . — So  poor,  that  I  could  not  even 
buy  a  little  muslin  and  cotton  to  begin 
witli,  to  shew  people  I  knew  how  to  woik 

■  '  •  •  • 

^^  Poor  little  thing  I  I  understand  it 
all — I  have  seen  such  things  too  often. — 
How  I  wish  I  had  but  met  with  you 
sooner  —  but  that  was  not  my  fault,  for  I 
am  every  day  at  the  apothecary's." 

*^  Oh  I  it  was  Heaven  itself  that  brought 
me  to  you;  and  indeed,  Madame,  it  was 
time. — What  would  have  become  of  us! 
Well,  as  soon  as  things  were  going  on 
better,  I  was  in  good  spirits  to  set  about 
getting  some  work.     I  cannot  do  much; 

but  at  least  it  will  save  something. But 

there  is  a  great  secret;  pray,  Madame, 
don't  tell  papa." 

"A  secret!  child, — a  secret  from  your 
father !     Come,  come,  I  am  sure  there  is 
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no  harm  in  any  of  your  great  secrets. — ^You 
may  at  least  venture  to  tell  me.^^ 

"  Indeed  I  ought  to  tell  you  all  my 
secrets ;  for  you  are  the  greatest  friend  I 
ever  had. — ^Well,  now  papa  is  better,  we 
begm  to  look  to  the  future  a  little,  and 
think  what  we  must  do,  and  what  will  be- 
come of  us. — Papa  will  have  a  pension  —  it 
is  but  just  that  he  should  —  he  is  an  in- 
valid— but  he  does  not  think  that  can  be 
enough  for  both  of  us ;  and  all  his  hope  is 
to  be  able  to  buy  a  loom  and  work  for  us 
both,  as  soon  as  he  gets  up." 

**  A  loom,  my  dear  young  lady  I — Your 
£ither,  an  officer  of  la  vieille  garde— a,  loom  I 
— had  he  not  better  endeavour  to  obtain 
some  place  ?  " 

**  A  place  I — Oh,  papa  has  no  hopes  of  that 
sort,  Madame,  I  know — ^for  every  day  when 
he  and  Mr.  Dervieux  talk  over  their  cam- 
paigns; and  count  their  wounds  and  their 
services,  they  end  by  saying — There  is  no- 
thing to  be  hoped  for  now." 

**  I  understand,  my  dear — I  understand — 
but  what  can  your  father  learn  to  do  with 
a  loom,  at  his  age  ?  " 

"O  Madame  I  you  do  not  know  that 
papa  once  in  his  life  was  nothing  in  the 

c  5 
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world  but  a  weaver — and  that,  b^bre  lie 
went  to  the  American  war — a  lon^  loDf^ 
long  time  ago,  papa  had,  when  he  was  a 
child,  learned  that  business — and  he  thinks 
he  could  remember  enough  of  it  now  to  do 
very  well:  and  he  would  not  be  in  the 
least  bit  ashamed  of  becoming  a  good 
workman,  though  he  is  an  old  soldier. — ^He 
says  he  will  set  up  his  loom  under  the  tro* 
pby  of  his  arms;  and  hang  his  croix  (tho^ 
neur  upon  it*' 

*^  Your  father  is  a  brave,  wise,  and  good 
man,  my  dear  young  lady. — But  good 
Heavens  I  —  the  turn  things  sometimes 
takel*' 

**  But  the  difficult  thing,  Madame,  is  to 
buy  the  loom  —  and  papa  talks  as  if  he  had 
already  got  one : — But  I  have  been  think- 
ing what  must  be  done ; — so  I  bought  a 
little  muslin,  I  embroidered  a  few  flowers, 
and  I  carried  my  work  to  a  great  magasin^ 
where  they  sell  sucli  beautiful  things  I — I 
did  not  ask  much,  and  I  promised  to  work 
very  quick ;  and  so  they  gave  me  three 
collars  and  two  caps  to  do,  and  they  pro- 
mised me  a  whole  dress  when  these  were 
done. — ^You  may  suppose  I  have  no  time  to 
lose. — •  •  •  Now  that  papa  does  not  want  my 
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help  much,  I  can  work  away  in  his  little 
room ;  and  I  can  talk  to  him  all  the  time ; 
and  I  shall  work  when  he  is  asleep — and 
as  he  will  never  ask  me  what  I  do  with 
mjr  work,  I  can  do  what  I  please  with 
what  money  I  get  —  I  shall  divide  it  into 
two  parts  —  one  half  shall  go  to  the  house- 
keeping, and  the  other  shall  be  laid  by 
till  I  have  enough  to  buy  a  loom. — Now 
pray,  dear  Madame,  don't  betray  me  —  It 
will  be  such  a  pleasure  to  surprise  him.*' 

"Dear  child,  I  would  not  tell  for  the 
world ! — ^No,  no,  I  will  help  you  to  keep 
your  secret,  and  perhaps  I  can  help  you 
to  accomplish  your  project  a  little  sooner — 
. . .  Dear  child !  you  have  justified  all  my 
hopes  and  expectations,  and  have,  indeed, 
just  begun  of  your  own  head  to  do  what 
I  was  meaning  to  advise. — Yes,  my  dear,  I 
thought  you  were  old  enough  to  maintain 
your  Either;  and  that,  after  having  nursed 
him  so  tenderly,  you  would  accomplish  the 
duty  of  a  good  daughter  and  of  a  sensible  lit- 
tle girl — and  that  you  would  set  to  work,  so 
as  at  least  to  secure  your  father  and  yourself 
from  a  recurrence  of  the  excessive  misery 
into  which  you  have  fallen. — And  therefore, 
my  dear,"  shewing  her  black  bag  stuffed  with 


save  you  from  many  a  fa 
from  many  an  idle  word.  Lj 
some  —  labour  is  happy, — 
little  sister,  the  more  I  look 
the  more  I  admire  it.  I  ne\ 
thing  prettier  to  Madame  Jc 
Heaven  knows  she  paid  i 
whispered  *  from  some  poor  c 
But  you  have  had  a  good  ed 
moiselle  ?  " 

*^  Yes,  Madame ;  mamms 
complished;  and  I  had  ex< 
till  I  was  twelve  years  old." 

"  And  what  did  you  learn 

"  Dancing,  music — and,  i 
oh !  drawing  —  I  drew  nea 
mamma.** 

"And  then?** 

"  Oh,  and   then  all  was 
.i:«.i    ..„j    1 
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few  years  I  should  be  quite  a  distinguished 
artist  So  mamma  intended  to  bring  me 
to  Paris,  to  give  me  the  best  masters ;  for 
she  wished  me  to  be  an  artist" 

**  Alas,  my  dear,  if  your  mother  had  no 
fortune  to  leave  you,  her  design  was  wise 
and  good. — Misfortunes  arrived  too  soon. 
Heaven  tries  you  early. — But  you  must 
keep  up  your  spirits." 

**  Oh,  easily,  as  long  as  I  have  papa  — 
besides,  we  are  at  Paris,  where  one  can 
always  get  good  masters  when  one  will. 
If  we  could  only  be  a  little,  little  richer,  I 
would  try  to  fulfil  mamma's  wishes — I 
would  try  to  become  a  great  artist,  as  I 
promised  her  when . .  .** 

Little  Susanne's  eyes  filled  with  tears, 
which  fell  fast  and  still  upon  the  muslin 
she  held  in  her  hand.  The  little  nun  shook 
her  head,  clasped  her  fingers  on  her  knees, 
and  seemed  to  have  some  new  scheme  in 
her  thoughts.  She  soon  got  up  to  go 
away,  seeming  in  a  great  hurry ;  and  the 
Captain,  awakening  at  the  same  moment, 
called  Susanne,  who  hastened  to  wipe  her 
eyes,  and  then  the  friends,  exchanging  a 
significant  glance,  parted ;  one  rapidly 
descended  the  narrow  and  dirty  stairs,  and 
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entered  the  Rue  St  Jacques^  trotting  n 
fast  as  her  short  limbs  would  get  over  the 
ground ;  and  the  other,  taking  a  cup  in 
one  hand,  and  the  potion  in  another,  widi 
a  cheerful  countenance  presented  his  morn- 
ing dose  to  the  sick  man. 
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CHAPTER  Vn. 

Two  hours  had  elapsed,  since  the  Soeur 
Sainte  B.  quitted  Susanne,  the  Captain  had 
drunk  his  potion,  had  breakfasted,  and  had 
made  his  little  toilette :  and  when  he  had 
cleaned  his  chin  from  the  black  hairs, 
mingled  with  grey,  that  covered  it ;  passed 
his  comb  through  his  moustaches;  and  tied 
his  blue  and  scarlet  ^^i^/are/,  something  in 
the  way  of  a  turban,  over  his  well-bronzed 
forehead — the  veteran  of  the  Pyramids,  of 
Friedland,  of  Moscow — his  complexion 
heightened  by  the  renovating  potion ;  his 
heart  gladdened  by  the  smiles  of  his 
daughter;  retained  little  of  the  faded  look, 
and  the  mournful  and  exhausted  air  of 
some  ten  days  ago. 

The  old  Waterloo  warrior  was  seated 
upon  his  truckle  bedstead — as  once  Marius 
on  the  stone  of  Mintumas — his  counte- 
nance grave  and  serious  —  softened  by  an 
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air  of  tranquil  patience,  which  gave  an 
ineifable  character  of  mingled  firnmnesSi 
dignity,  force,  and  goodness  to  its  ex- 
pression. And  thus,  the  brave  man  resting 
on  his  bed  and  contemplating  calmly  and 
tenderly  his  sweet  and  beautiful  child, 
,  might  have  been  compared  to  the  reposing 
lion,  fixing  his  majestic  and  melancholy 
eye  upon  the  little  playful  spaniel,  who 
shared  his  captivity,  and  frolicked  round 
his  chain. 

*'  Susanne,  bring  me  what  is  left  of  the 
little  nun's  money." 

*•  Here  it  is.  Papa.*' 

"  Count  it,  my  love  —  how  much  is 
there?" 

"  Sixty-two  francs — but  to-day's  dinner 
is  paid  for." 

"  You  are  an  excellent  little  manager — 
You  shall  keep  the  purse ;  you  shall  settle 
our  expenses  : — remember,  when  I  go  out, 
you  must  only  put  a  very  little  money  into 
my  purse  ; — because,  ventre  mille  bleu  !  if  I 
should  meet  with  an  old  comrade,  I  could 
not  help  taking  him  to  a  coiFee-house — and 
then  you  would  have  to  scold  me  —  Only, 
my  love,  when  we  are  very  rich  you  shall 
give  me  a  sous  to  go  and  read  the  paper, 
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when  Work  is  done — and  in  fine  weather 
you  shall  give  me  your  dear  little  arm ;  and 
we  will  go  and  sit  together  on  a  bench,  in 
the  gardens  of  the  Luxembourg ;  that  is, 
if  you  will  not  dislike  it/' 
'  **  Yes,  and  papa,  you  shall  read,  and  I 
will  work.*' 

**  Now,  my  dear,  you  perceive  I  am 
strong,  and  could  walk  about  very  well,  if 
I  had  but  a  leg. — ^You  say  we  have  sixty- 
two  francs,  and  enough  for  to-day ;  ventre 
mitte  bleu  I  my  darling  —  I  have  known 
the  day  when  I  was  glad  enough  to  think 
I  had  rations  for  three  days  in  my  sac  ;  — 
not  that  in  those  days  I  ever  wanted 
money ;  thy  dear  mother  took  care  to  keep 
my  sash  pretty  well  filled.  I  only  mean  to 
say  that  enough  is  always  to  be  had  for 
those  that  will  strive  for  it;  and  ventre  mille 
bleu  1 1  shall  soon  have  hands  and  arms  to 
help  you,  if  I  had  but  a  wooden  leg  to 
stand  upon.  Let  us  see  —  sixty-two  francs 
-—it  won't  carry  us  to  the  end  of  the 
world,  but  it  is  pretty  nearly  enough  for 
the  present  occasion  :  divide  it  into  three 
parts,  and  put  each  part  into  a  separate 
paper." 

"Why,  papa?" 
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**  Morbleu  /  do  as  I  bid  you ; — ^it  is  the 
first  time  I  ever  meddled  with  hpose* 
keeping — after  that,  I  shall  obey  yoa  at 
usual ;  but,  say  what  you  can  —  I  must— 
and  will  play  the  father  for  once  in  a  ws^.'' 

*^  Certainly,  papa — here — here  are  three 
parts,  and  two  francs  over, — what  will  yoa 
do  with  them?" 

^*  Put  the  first  part  aside ;  and  manage  to 
make  us  live  with  it  as  long  as  you  possiUj 
can/' 

"  Yes,  papa." 

'^  Put  the  second  under  my  pillow,  that 
I  may  have  it  ready  when  my  friend 
Dervieux  comes,  which  I  hope  will  be 
very  soon  :  I  wiU  tell  him  to  buy  me  a  1^ 
—  the  first  he  can  hit  upon :  I  am  not 
particular.  The  shoemaker  shall  put  a  bit 
to  it  if  it  is  too  short — and  the  carpenter 
shall  saw  a  piece  ofi^if  it  is  too  long.** 

'*  Yes,  papa,  that  is  a  good  thought — But 
a  better  will  be  to  give  the  exact  measuie 
of  your  leg  to  Mr.  Dervieux,  and  I  will  b^ 
him  to  choose  a  nice  one  and  a  good  one. 
Now  the  third  part,— what  are  we  to  do 
with  that? •' 

**  You  have  given  me  my  potion,  whidi 
every  morning  I  long  to  throw  d  taus  la 
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diables^ — and  would,  if  I  had  not  been  afraid 
you  would  scold  me»  you  little  thing — 
Ventre  bleu  I  I  think  you  have  taught  me 
to  obey  your  orders,  as  a  recruit  of  a  week 
obeys  the  corporal.^ 

**  YeSy  papa,  and  so  you  should,  you 
know,  — when  it  is  for  your  own  good/* 

**  Well,  well,  my  little  love,  you  have 
given  me  my  breakfast;  I  shall  want  nothing 
more  till  dinner  time ; — and  if  you  will  leave 
the  key  in  the  door,  if  my  old  comrade  Der- 
vieux,  or  your  little  friend  the  nun  should 
come,  they  can  let  themselves  in — Take  the 
third  part,  and  go  and  buy  thyself  a  pretty 
printed  cotton  gown/* 

"  Oh  no,  that  I  can  wo<,  papa.** 

**NoI** 

**  No,  certainly.  —  Do  you  think  I  could 
leave  you  without  money,  that  I  might  have 
a  new  gown?** 

"  Do  you  think  I  will  have  a  leg,  if  you 
iiav'n*t  a  new  gown  ?  ** 

**  But  only  look  papa — don*t  you  like 
me  as  I  am  ?  ** 

"  No,  ventre  bleu  I  my  darling,  you  are. 
Heaven  knows,  as  pretty  as  an  angel ; — but 
de  par  tous  les  diables  I  I'll  have  no 
leg ** 
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"  But  papa '' 

"  But  my  dearest *^ 

The  dispute  continued,  and  it  appeared 
uncertain,  whether  the  veteran,  or  the  little 
girl  would  have  been  victorious*  Probabi- 
lities were  in  fiivour  of  the  little  girl ;  but 
a  great  incident  interrupted  the  combat 
—  a  third  person  opened  the  door,  and  bis 
appearance  silenced  the  belligerent  powoi. 
Dervieux  entered. 

He  had  brushed  his  old  coat  with  un- 
usual care — he  had  cleaned  the  hilt  of 
his  sword,  and  polished  the  buttons  of  his 
uniform — he  had  turned  the  loop  of  bis 
military  hat ;  he  had  whitened  his  panta* 
loons,  and  blackened  his  boots  —  in  three 
words,  he  was  en  grande  tenue — and  under 
his  arm  he  carried  something,  which  was 
very  thin,  and  very  long,  and  wrapped  up 
in  napkins. 

The  grave  and  solemn  air ;  the  ceremo- 
nious bow,  with  which  Dervieux  entered 
the  room,  astonished  the  Captain  and 
Susanne — They  stood  staring  and  immov- 
able, while  Dervieux  slowly,  and  with  a 
certain  respect  in  his  manner,  unwrapped 
the  article  he  held  in  his  hand,  and  displayed 
— the  most  perfect  of  wooden  legs  —  light, 
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mmetricalt  black  as  ebony — ^well  furnished 
one  end  with  bands  and  buckles;  ter-^ 
mated  at  the  other  with  a  ring  of  copper, 
bright  as  gold. 

At  this  sight  the  Captain  started;  his 
es  fixed  upon  the  insensible  wood,  soon 
become,  as  it  were,  a  part  of  himself — 
I  breast  heaved — then,  without  testifying 
y  other  emotion,  and  without  raising  his 
es  from  the  object  before  him,  he  slowly 
'etched  out  his  hand,  took  that  of  the 
igeon,  and  pressed  it. 
As  for  Susanne,  who  looked  at  the  leg 
th  all  her  eyes  —  a  sudden  shuddering 
[zed  her,  which  obliged  her  to  sit  down, 
d  the  tears  streamed — tears,  almost  as 
tter  as  those  which  she  had  shed,  upon 
at  cruel  day,  when  the  fatal  knife  severed 
r  ever  the  real  leg  of  the  brave  old  man. 
"  My  friend,*'  said  Dervieux,  still  pre- 
rvitig  his  grave  and  solemn  air,  ^*  I  was 
e  man  to  sever  from  your  body — that  leg, 
bich  a  Prussian  bullet  had  splintered  like 
wine  glass — ^the  operation  was  a  splendid 
le, — ^youmust  have  been  enchanted  with  it, 
-..  and  you  ought  to  have  been  enchanted, 
lasted  only  two  seconds  and  a  half — 
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though  my  hand  did  tremble  a  little^  for 
wast  thou  not  under  it  ?** 

<<  Enchanted  I  —  ventre  bleu  I  comrade  I 
was  enchanted  —  and  for  my  part  you  must 
confess,  I  never  flinched*  though  I  was  nek 
enough,  —  and  did  not  even  sigh,  though 
you  hurt  me  confoundedly  —  and  par  tau$ 
les  comes  du  diable,  Dervieux, —  I  verily 
think,  if  I  had  held  a  Prussian  just  then  by 
the  throat — ...  I  verily  think,  I  must  have 
throttled  him." 

^^  That,  if  it  had  occurred,  would  have 
been  a  very  unlucky  circumstance.  Captain ; 
for  passion  is  extremely  dangerous  in  these 
cases;  it  produces  hemorrhage,  and  the 
consequence  may  be  fatal.  However,  you 
are  cured  at  last  —  I  have  robbed  you  rf 
one  leg. — . . .  I  have  brought  you  another 
— . . .  I  hope  you  will  accept  it  from  the  hand 
of  an  old  friend  —  1  warrant  it  a  good  one, 
and  I  am  come  to  put  it  on  myself;  and 
then  we  can  go  together  to  mass,  as  we 
settled/* 

"To  mass,  my  good  friend  I You 

remind  me, ....  diable  I  don't  you  think 
our  fellow-soldiers  will  laugh  a  little;  if 
they  see  us  going  to  mass;  —  But  who's 
afraid  ?     I  promised  I  would  go  —  and  go 
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I  will I  would  rather  have  gone  to  pa- 
rade; but  we  must  thmk  no  more  of 
parade,  with  a  wooden  leg/'  with  a  sigh — 
'^Corne,  come  friend,  put  me  together 
then  —  get  away  Susanne/' 

**  Sir,  you  are  not  going  to  hurt  him.*' 

•*  No,  my  dear,  not  in  the  least  —  with  a 
cane,  and  with  your  arm,  or  mine,  your 
fiitber  will  soon  be  able  to  walk  like  a  drill 
sergeant." 

"  WiU  he  ?  —  with  that  —  " 

She  cast  her  eyes  upon  the  piece  of 
wood  that  was  shaped  more  like  a  huge 
loDg-necked  bottle  than  a  leg;  and, 
smothering  a  sob,  she  kissed  her  father, 
and  went  away,  not  daring  to  look  again 
upon  the  terrible  object.  The  poor  little 
thing  went  into  her  room ;  but  she  could 
not  take  her  work — she  could  not  sit  down. 
Her  heart  was  full — she  walked  up  and 
down,  at  first  crying  sadly,  then  she  wiped 
her  eyes,  then  she  sat  down  —  then  she 
began  to  listen.  Some  moments  passed; 
she  heard  conversation  going  on  ;  then  all 
at  once,  a  dull  heavy  sound,  as  of  the  re- 
peated sharp  strokes  of  something  striking 
the  floor. 

"He  walks  I    Papa  walks  I "  —  and  with- 
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out  waiting  for  more,  she  rushed  into  the 
other  room. 

The  Captain  had  crossed  his  apartment, 
and  there  he  was  in  his  uniform,  the  Cross 
of  Honour  upon  his  bosom; — he  was  in 
the  arms  of  his  friend ;  —  the  two  brave 
men  were  clasped  to  each  other's  breast, 
with  difficulty  restraining  their  tears.  At 
this  sight  —  the  sight  of  her  father,  ooce 
more  erect,  once  more  in  his  militaiy 
dress — Susatnne  uttered  a  shrill  cry ;  and 
throwing  herself  upon  her  knees,  without 
knowing  what  she  did,  flung  her  arms 
round  the  terrible  wooden  leg,  and  wetted 
it  with  her  tears. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

While  these  events  were  taking  place  in 
the  good  Gerard's  room,  the  short-limbed, 
long-nosed,  reverend  little  sister,  as  has 
been  related,  had  lefl  the  house,  and  was 
scudding  along  like  a  quail,  her  head  full  of 
floine  new  project. 

This  nun  was  a  nun  after  rather  a  sin- 
gular sort ;  for  she  was  neither  a  bigot,  a 
fanatic,  nor  a  gossip;  she  talked  little  of 
the  saints ;  was  not  in  the  least  afraid  of  the 
black  gentleman,  nor  of  any  of  his  nume- 
rous train  of  black  spirits  and  white,  — 
white  spirits  and  grey,  —  with  which  the 
heads  of  Catholic  devotees  are  filled.  She 
never  menaced  people  with  the  place  below, 
and  thought  good  works  better  than  long 
prayers ;  so  that  a  saint  by  many  she 
would  not  be  esteemed ;  in  fact,  some 
called  her  a  liberal, — some  this, — some  the 
other;    she  cared  little  for  what  she  was 

VOL.  III.  D 
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called. — She  went  her  own  way, — she  did 
not  forget  those  who  had  stood  her  friends 
in  their  day ;  —  but  politics  were  not  her 
business;  she  tended  her  sick,  she  b^ged 
for  her  poor.  "  Something  for  my  poor, — ** 
from  the  duchess  of  to-day  as  from  the 
marquise  of  centuries,  — it  was  all  the  same 
to  her;  those  were  of  the  best  £unily, 
as  she  thought,  who  gave  the  most  libe- 
rally. 

In  short,  the  Soeur  Sainte  B.,  who,  in 
fact,  could  only  be  called  a  nun  in  partibus^ 
for  she  was  not  under  a  vow  of  seclusion, 
travelled  along  the  Rue  St.  Jacques,  mut- 
tering and  saying  to  herself,  "  It  seems 
then  that  the  Captain  is  poor  —  really  very 
poor ;  he  wants  a  loom  —  he  wants  to  be 
a  weaver.  —  It  is  very  right  of  him — labour 
is  always  the  resource  of  an  honest  man, 
and  God  bestows  his  blessing  on  bread 
earned  by  the  sweat  of  the  brow  ;  but  a 
weaver*s  loom  is  no  trifling  affair,  it  will  cost 
a  good  deal  more  than  a  wooden  leg,  I  am 
afraid ;  the  good  man  must  have  a  loom 
as  well  as  a  leg.  —  Oh  dear  I  what's  to  be 
done  ?  What  an  expense  I  That  little  Su- 
san ne  re.Mly  is  an  angel, — that  is,  if  it  were 
right  to  compare  a  poor  mortal  to  one  of 
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the  heavenly  host.  The  good  little  thing  I 
working  away  in  secret,  to  save  money  to 
buy  her  father  a  loom.  —  Bless  her,  poor 
child!  She  may  labour  night  and  day, 
wearing  her  eyes  and  strength  away,  put- 
ting sous  to  soils.  She  never  can  get 
enough  to  buy  a  loom  for  him,  and  thread 
for  his  web  I  Never,  never,  poor  little  crea- 
ture I  she  will  have  to  find  means  for  every 
day,  and  money  goes  so  fast.  —  Seigneur, 
Seigneur  I  this  is  a  hard  business ;  but  he 
must  have  a  leg  and  a  loom  ! 

For  my  part,  I  have  nothing  left.  I  settled 
my  accounts  yesterday,  the  legacy  is  ex- 
bausted,  otherwise  —  but,  far  from  there 
being  any  left,  I  took,  by  mistake,  ten  crowns 
out  of  my  poor  prisoners*  money,  on  that 
account;  and  I  must  replace  it  out  of 
my  own  purse.  My  poor  prisoners  must 
not  be  wronged.  Well,  I  can  spare  my 
coffee  in  the  morning,  and  my  half  glass 
of  wine  in  the  afternoon,  for  two  months 
or  so,  and  that  will  settle  the  business;  if  I 
go  without  wine  and  coffee  till  the  Toils 
Saints^  all  will  be  right.  That's  rather  a 
sacrifice,  especially  the  coffee ;  but  I  must 
pay  my  prisoners  what  I  borrowed  for  my 

o  2 
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sick.  — I  might  save  the  oil  of  my  veiUeute, 
I  could  do  without  that;  but  it  is  but  two 
S0118  a  week,  and  what  is  that !  Alas! 
less  than  the  poor  little  one's  savings! 
Seigneur  I  Seigneur  I  what  is  to  be  doDei 
for  he  must  have  a  leg  and  a  loom  ? 

What  is  to  be  done  ? — ^What  have  I  done 
before?  Alas  I  if  the  good  Josephine  were 
still  alive,  I  should  soon  be  at  the  Cour  di 
la  Reine,  get  a  coucoUf  and  be  off  at  once. 
I  should  say  to  that  tall  Swiss  who  knew 
me  so  well,  'Pray  inform  Madame,  that 
the  Sceur  Sainte  B.  is  come/  Madame 
would  say,  *  Shew  her  in,'  and  I  should 
say  to  Madame,  '  Madame,  an  old  oflScer 
of  the  Vieille  Oarde  who  has  a  sweet 
daughter *" 

At  this  moment  the  soliloquy  of  the  little 
nun  was  interrupted  by  the  Oarsy  gare! 
of  a  brilliant  equipage,  which  turned  the 
comer  of  the  Rue  Galande,  and  dashed  to- 
wards the  Petit  Pont.  As  she  squeezed 
herself  against  the  wall,  she  looked  up,  and 
saw  one  of  the  glasses  of  the  carriage  sud- 
denly let  down  ;  a  head,  richly  dressed, 
appeared,  and  a  face,  tant  soit  peu  jhrdk^ 
gave  a  friendly  salute  and  smile  to  the 
little  nun,  who  had  not  time  to  return  this 
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KM)gnition,  by  a  low  curtsy,  before  the 
irriage  was  gone. 

All  the  people  whom  this  said  equipage 
ad  driven,  in  like  manner,  to  take  refuge 
lose  to  the  wall,  now  walked  away ;  but 
16  nun  stood  for  an  instant,  musing.  She 
^collected  the  lady  in  the  carriage,  and 
le  said,  "  It  is  she,  no  doubt  I  Yes,  most 
srtainly  it  is  she  I  It  is  Madame  la  Mar- 
uise,  who  kept  the  little  school  in  the  Rue 

e  B ,  who  made  her  scholars  net  bead 

urses,  which  I  sold  to  all  the  grand  ladies 
F  the  court  that  then  was.  How  often  I 
urried  petitions  and  letters  from  her  to  the 
CK>d  Josephine  I  Yes,  yes,  in  this  very  black 

ag !    So  it  is Then  it  was  the  turn 

f  Madame  la  Marquise  ;  now  it  is  the  poor 
Captain's.  The  will  of  God,  in  all  things, 
e  done. — But  now  I  do  not  know  whom 
>  go  to  for  this  poor  soldier  of  mine. — 
eigneur  1  Seigneur  I  what  it  is  to  live  in 
lese  revolutions  I  —  and  yet  he  must  have 
leg  and  a  loom. 

Well  I  Ah,  that's  a  droll  thought  I  Yet 
rhy  not  ?  If  these  here  have  received 
•om  those  there^  —  why  should  not  those 
here  receive,  in  their  turn,  from  these 
ere; — Ay,   but  those   there  would,   and 
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wants  the  most  is  the  favo 
ihe  time.  God  has  not  shev 
is  better  than  the  other. 

Come,  come,  I  don't  thii 
irreat  sin-  I  have  asked,  and 
these  here, — why  should  I 
tliingrtww  them  ?  I  have  I 
many  a  poor  emigrant,  froi 
republican  ;  and  now  it  ii 
beg  alms,  from  a  rich  emigi 
soldier  of  the  Republic;  I 
s;iy  that :  and  now  I  think 
o{  all  kinds  were  wounded 
speak  to  these  here,  I  sha 
buy  a  leg  for  a  brave  sol 
him  to  maintain  his  chile 
think  what  they  please,  t 
of  Blucher's,  one  of  Wei 
will  iiive  him  somethincr-     I 
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Talking  thus,  the  little  nun  walked  so 
fiist  that  it  would  have  seemed  as  if  she  were 
already  in  pursuit  of  her  rich  emigrants ;  — 
while  the  singular  expression  of  her  sharp 
nose,  and  a  smile  a  little  malirij  shewed 
that,  nun  as  she  was,  she  had  all  the  wit  and 
address  of  her  sex ;  qualities  she  knew  how 
to  bring  into  play,  for  the  purest  and  most 
benevolent  purposes. 

We  will"  not  follow  the  nun  through  her 
peregrinations,  among  the  hotels  of  these 
here — suffice  it  to  say,  she  visited  them 
not  in  vain ;  their  enemies  affirm  that 
every  five-franc  piece  was  given  in  the  be- 
lief that  the  wounded  soldier  had  fought  in 
La  Vendee — the  more  charitable,  that  they 
had  not  entirely  forgotten  the  day,  when 
the  succour  which  they  needed  they  had 
received  from  those  who  had  not  fought  in 
La  Vendee.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  good 
nun  was  indefatigable  and  successful.  She 
filled  her  bag  with  crowns,  and  trotted 
gaily  home,  repeating  as  she  went,  "He 
SHALL  have  a  leg  and  a  loom." 

And  thus  soliloquizing,  she  at  length 
reached  the  apartment  of  the  Captain. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

Arrived  there,  another  spectacle  pre- 
sented itself. 

The  day  had  passed,  on  the  part  of  the 
two  warriors,  in  the  tenderest  interchange 
of  sentiments.  The  Captain  had  postponed 
his  determination  of  going  to  mass  till  he 
could  accompany  the  nun  and  his  little 
Susanne.  He  had  spent  part  of  the  morning 
practising  with  his  new  leg  in  the  chamber: 
first  from  his  bed  to  the  door;  then  from 
the  door  to  the  window;  then  from  the 
window  he  had  attempted  the  great  enter- 
prise of  visiting  Susanne*s  room,  which  he 
now  saw  for  the  first  time.  The  apart- 
ment was  not  more  miserably  destitute  than 
his  own,  yet  the  brave  man  could  not  help 
casting  a  melancholy  glance  upon  the 
wretched  bed,  the  single  chair,  the  tattered 
curtain,  and  all  the  evidences  of  the  most 
sordid  poverty.     He  covered  his  eyes  for 
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a  moment  ^ith  his  hands,  and  leaned  for 
support  upon  Dervieux. 

Susanne,  at  that  happy  age  when  external 
circumstances  are  scarcely  even  perceived, 
so  long  as  the  heart  is  glad  and  the  affections 
satisfied, — jumped,  laughed,  and  played 
about  him,  with  all  the  happy  thoughtless- 
ness of  her  age — fourteen.  She  was  al- 
ready  accustomed  to  the  wooden  leg — it 
was  neatly  turned  and  well  polished,  did 
not  seem  to  incommode  her  father  in  the 
least,  and  Uttle  Susanne  was  already  friends 
with  it.  He  walked  so  well,  she  fancied  him 
already  leaning  upon  her  arm,  and  travelling 
up  the  grands  alUes  of  the  garden  of  the 
Luxembourg;  and  her  delight  was  ex- 
pressed  with  all  the  innocent  vivacity  of  her 
age. 

They  dined  early.  When  the  heat  of 
the  day  was  a  little  abated,  and  the  de- 
clining sun  threw  the  long  shadows  of  the 
high-roofed  houses  athwart  the  narrow 
streets,  the  Captain  said  — 

"  My  dear  friend,  and  my  pretty  Susanne, 
give  me,  each  of  you,  an  arm,  and  let  us  go 
to  the  Luxembourg,  and  try  this  leg.** 

Little   Susanne    jumped  for   joy — her 
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cheeks  became  the  colour  of  two  pome- 
granates, and  her  eyes  sparkled.  She  hur- 
ried to  fetch  her  hat  and  shawl ;  and  as 
she  arranged  them  before  the  triangular 
morsel  of  glass  which  served  her  for  a 
mirror,  she  said — 

^^  Oh  how  glad  I  am  to  have  a  shawl  and 
a  hat  I  \vithout  that  dear  little  nun  I  could 
not  have  taken  papa  to  the  Luxembouig.— 
How  I  will  kiss  her,  and  thank  her,  when 
she  comes  again  I  *' 

Then  fluttering  like  a  little  bird,  she  came 
back,  and  they  set  out 

They  walked  very  softly  —  stopping  at 
the  slightest  obstruction. 

"  Maisy  ventre  cent  mille  bleu !  I  shall 
march  yet,*'  said  the  Captain. 

"  Oh,  yes,  papal  you  walk  beautifully; 
but  not  quite  so  fast  —  do  lean  on  me.'* 

They  entered  the  garden  by  the  side 
door,  wliich  opens  upon  the  Rue  deTEnfer; 
and  they  walked  under  the  young  trees  of 
the  new  plantation,  now  sofUy  swaying  in 
the  light  wind,  before  a  parterre  covered 
with  flowers,  and  surrounded  by  the  soflest 
turf;  the  whole  scene  being  animated  by  the 
light  dashing  of  the  silver  fountains;  and 
terminated  by  that  dark  green  curtain  of 
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foliage  which  is  formed  by  the  trees  of  the 
old  bosquet 

The  Captain  almost  shivered  with  plea^ 
sure  at  the  sight;  the  pure  air  —  the  blue 
swelling  heavens  —  the  beaming  sun,  now 
shedding  his  yellow  evening  light  over  these 
majestic  groves  and  beauteous  gardens  — 
the  trees  waving  in  the  breeze  —  the  birds 
—  the  falling  waters  I 

*^  Vive  la  France^^  said  he  to  Dervieux. 
"  But  do  you  know  things  did  not  look  quite 
so  fine  when  you  and  I  returned  from  the 
United  States  in  1792,  after  planting  the 
Tree  of  Liberty;  and  were  marched  off,  to 
make  acquaintance  with  Messieurs  les  Prus- 
siens  in  Champagne.  We  must  confess  they 
have  planted  fine  gardens  here  since  then. 
Built  fine  houses ; — opened  fine  streets  ;  — 
made  fine  roads;  — and  they  may  call  me  a 
Jacobin  for  saying  so  if  they  please,  and  I 
shall  care  no  more  for  it,  than  for  the  first 
cigar  we  smoked  together  in  1778,  on  board 
the  Count  d*Estang*s  ship — when  I  was  only 
a  little  drum  boy,  and  you  un  gargon  d^apo- 
Oiecaire  —  Jacobin,  if  they  please ; . . . .  but 
I  maintain  that  these  are  fine  gardens,  and 
that  they  have  done  many  fine  things. 
Sit  down,  Susanne,  on  this  bench,  and  let 
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me  contemplate  this  superb  hann;  Sk 
since  the  grand  manoeuvre  we  maJe  at 
Wagram~a»d  the  hallow  square  of 
VUUle  Garde  at  the  Mont  St-  Jem  -no 
thing  ever  pleased  me  so  much ;  and  1 
me^^  to  come  here  every  cLyv^U^^" 

"  Yesp  papa,  every  day.**        iM^ 

^*  But  what  do  I  see,  Cent  milk  dit 
—  Make  an  advance,  my  good  fdlow— j 
sent  arms^ — en  recannaumnr^I — yrw 

*^  What  b  the  matter^  my  dear  Qpubi 
Come,  come,  sit  down,  be  quiet— 
are  you  laying  hold  of  your  sword  for^ 
don't  you  see  what  it  is  ?  —  Two  Ri 
officers,  ...  *  with  some  Englbh  and  Ai 
trians,  who  are  w^alking  here  as  well  as  <>iu* 
selves," 

**  Wei!,  well ,'*  his  voice  chan^n^ 

**  Give  me  your  arm.  —  Come  away,  of 
dear,  this  is  no  place  for  me*  —  We  are  trt 
in  France,  ray  dear  fellow.  Susanne,  tii 
air  is  good  for  nothing,  it  seems  to  stili 
me.  —  My  dear,  let  us  go  home ;  you  s» 
open  my  casement,  that  vnll  be  airenocll 
for  me.*' 

The    Captain    rose    as    he    said 
Susanne  sighed,  and  rose  too. 
offered  his  arm  without  saying  a  wordi-'- 
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all  three  returned  to  the  Rue  des  deux 
EgliseSy  re-entered  their  humble  abode, 
and  ascended  the  steep  and  narrow  stairs. 

The  Captain  tried  to  recover  his  spirits. 

"  Susanne,*'  said  he,  "  we  ought  to  cele- 
brate this  day, —  a  day  which  will  never  be 
forgotten  by  me,  and  which  we  will  keep 
every  year  in  honour  of  our  friend.  — 
There,  come,  fetch  a  bottle  of  your  good 
Bourdeaux. — See  if  you  can't  find  some 
little  matter  or  another  —  take  the  second 
parcel  from  under  my  pillow." 

Susanne  went  out,  and  soon  returned; 
—  the  table  was  spread,  the  deal  board 
covered  with  a  white  napkin,  and  upon  it, 
with  a  little  air  of  ceremony,  the  long- 
necked  bottle  of  Bourdeaux,  with  its  sealed 
cork,  was  placed,  and  three  glasses  also ;  for 
in  the  improved  state  of  affairs,  Susanne 
had  thought  proper  to  add  one  additional 
wine-glass  to  her  possessions, — a  few  slices 
of  ham,  garnished  with  parsley,  and,  to 
make  the  feast  of  the  new  leg  complete,  a 
tart,  h?i\£  frangipane  and  half  prune,  com- 
pleted the  entertainment.  —  It  was  a  colla- 
tion —  un  ambigu  —  a  feast. 

The  Captain  was  delighted  to  offer  a  glass 
of  wine  to  his  fnend.     Little  Susanne  was 
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in  ecstasies  «t  the  ides  of  cde^rr^'^''' '  '^^ ' 
&ther^s  recovery  hj  a  fltel    Di 
jcgred  in  tiaiiqtdl  ^ence  die  fiuitt  of 
own  saoifiee.     And  so  tbqr  were  ^^ 
the  two  officers  on   the  two  clmE^  ^i 
Susamie  on  the  edge  of  the  bed«  when 
little  nun,  me  in  handp  and  ber 
tucked  up  round  her^  pushed  the 
with  h^  knee,  and  entered. 

She  stopped   surprised,  looked  it 
bed,  at  the  two  officers.    She  did  not 
the  Captain  in  his  handsome  uniform. 

Every  one  arose,  Susanna  threw  her 
round  her  neck,     Dervieox  presented  ^ 
hand  respectfully.     The  Captain,  liuiiiiE^ 
out  a  glass,  cried  — 

"  Come,  my  most  rmerendusima  ism0 
de  par  t^us  le$  diahl€$  t  Come,  and  pldjp 
us  \  for  you  have  restored  the  old  ^ 
valid  to  life  —  and  here  I  am,  walkini 
like  the  be^  to-day  —  thanks  to  thatworttf 
fellow  DervieuXt  and  his  leg — and  you 
the  pearl  of  recluses  —  so  to  your  heilA 
most  reverend  mother-*' 

The  little  nun  recognised  theCaptiinlf. 
this  discourse,  and  did  not  wait 
pressed ;  she  took  Susanne's  gla^  in  whw 
there  was  a  little  water,  and  ptedgd  ^ 
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two  whiskered  veterans  with  the  best 
grace  in  the  world.  Then  she  sat  down 
on  Dervieux's  chair,  who  placed  himself  on 
the  bed  by  Susanne. 

«*  Madame,  a  little  ham  ? '' 

"  With  all  my  heart,  my  dear  children. 
I  have  been  trotting  about  all  day  without 
my  dinner." 

"  Come,  Susanne,  quick  *s  the  word  — 
help  our  good  mother. — But,  no  I  —  make 
haste  —  go  and  fetch  something  better  —  a 
beef-steak  —  a  fowl  —  a  crime  au  chocolat 
—  take  the  rest  of  my  leg  which  is  in  the 
parcel  under  the  pillow.  But,  my  dear 
sister  I  would  you  like  a  bottle  of  Cham- 
pagne?** 

"  Champagne  I  my  dear  Captain  I  ** 

The  little  woman  began  to  laugh  so 
heartily,  that  she  was  a  few  minutes  before 
she  could  recover  herself. 

"  Champagne  I  **  said  she,  bursting  into 
fresh  fits  of  merriment.  When  she  had 
recovered  her  voice,  she  stopped  Susanne, 
who  was  just  taking  flight  upon  her  errand, 
protesting  she  would  taste  nothing  but 
what  was  on  the  table ;  for  she  seldom  or 
ever  partook  of  so  splendid  a  repast. 

"  Stay,  stay,  my  dear :   cut  me  a  morsel 
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of  haiDi  and  give  me  a  littie  bit  of  tart— I 
have  not  had  any  thing  so  nice  for  a  very 
long  time :  and  so  to-day  I  must  commit  a 
little  venial  sin  of  gluttony.  Gentlemen,  I 
have  not  the  honour  of  dining  every  day 
with  military  men,  so  I  must  have  another 
glass  of  wine  —  some  water  in  it,  though, 
Mademoiselle,  if  you  please.  Your  dinner 
seems  to  me  excellent  —  thank  Heaven  for 
it,  dear  Captain,  and  for  all  His  mercies. 
I  am  terribly  greedy  at  these  good  things; 
but  don't  be  afraid,  I  shall  pay  my  scot 
Take  my  bag,  little  woman;  it's  rather 
heavy,  and  I  have  carried  it  a  long  way.  — 
Open  it,  if  you  please,  and  count  the 
money." 

Susanne  emptied  the  bag  upon  the 
table;  there  was  a  heap  of  silver,  with 
some  pieces  of  gold.  She  counted  one 
hundred  and  eighty-five  francs. 

"  You  have  miscounted,  my  dear ;  there 
ought  to  be  one  hundred  and  ninety/' 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  Madame  —  I  did 
not  count  the  small  money.  Shall  I  put 
the  money  into  the  bag  again  ?  *' 

"  No,  my  dear,  I  shall  want  the  bag." 

"  What  is  to  be  done  with  the  money, 
Madame  ?*' 
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**  Why,  my  dear,  I  intended  you  should 
make  a  leg  and  a  loom  of  it.  But  since 
Heaven  has  furnished  you  with  a  leg  some 
other  way, ....  why  you  have  only  to  get 
a  loom,  and  you  must  make  the  rest  go  as 
far  as  it  can." 

"  What's  this,  Madame  ?  —  more  of  the 

l^acy?" 

'         "No,  M.  le  Capitaine — if  I  could  say 

yes,  I  believe  you  would  receive  the  money 

=     with  more  pleasure;   but  that  cannot  be 

I    done — If  for  a  great  purpose  I  have  al- 

I    lowed  myself  to  be  silent  as  regards  the 

^    truth ;  not  to  speak  what  is  untrue  I  re- 

r;    gard  as  a  sacred  obligation   towards  God 

"    and  man,  which  I  would  not  violate  for  the 

universe. 

**  No,  M.  le  Capitaine,  this  money  does 
not  come  from  the  same  source  as  that  I  had 
the  honour  to  remit  to  you  before :  but  be 
satisfied  this  is  as  justly  yours ;  it  is  a  simple 
restitution,  or  if  you  like  it  better,  a  portion 
of  the  balance  of  a  vast  account,  between 
many  creditors,  and  many  debtors.  This 
account  is  intricate,  perhaps  it  will  never  be 
satisfactorily  settled ; . . . .  but  what  you  may 
confidently  believe  is,  that  this  little  sum  is 
not  more  than  your  share  of  the  general 
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dividend.  Take  it,  th 
—  and  thank  Him  — 
provision  for  a  bravi 
if  yoti  must  have  somi 
titude  here  below,  tl 
girl,  who  was  labourii 
night,  to  bay  you  a  lo 
none  of  his  poor  cres 
this  little  labourer  ir 
ben" 

The  captain,  the  s 
Susanne  were  astonis 
and  looked  with  cnrii 
prudentt  discreet,  and 
further  explanation. 

The  captain,  high-s 
his  profession,  —  deli« 
mshed  to  refuse, 

**  To  whom  must  1 1 
said  the  nun  ;  **  it  is 
my  dear  brother ;  in< 
one,  save  Gdd  and 
assembled,  knows  of  ^ 
sured  your  honour  is  \ 
fortunes,  in  my  eyes; 
is  confided  to  no  hum 
my  children  J  the  wai 
hidden  from  us — lea 
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ask  not  to  know  more  than  is  given  to  you 
to  know — and  place  a  little  confidence  in 
the  Soeur  Sainte  B." 

The  Captain  looked  wistfully  at  his 
daughter ;  Susanne  flung  her  arms  round 
his  neck,  and  whispered  softly  in  his  ear — 
then  the  hrave  man  gave  one  sigh,  and, 
stretching  out  his  hand  to  the  nun,  who 
took  it  in  both  hers,  he  said :  — 

*^  Ventre  mille  bleu  !  my  dear  sister ;  you 
pan  make  me  sing  to  any  tune  you  please ; 
and  I  will  sing  to  what  tune  you  please.  I'll 
even  go  to  confession  if  you  like  it.  I  owe. 
you  a  mass  in  the  first  place — order  the 
best  that  is  to  be  had,  and  I  and  my  com- 
rade will  attend  it.  The  regiment,  you 
know,  need  hear  nothing  at  all  about  the 
matter.'* 

The  little  sister  understood  the  spirit  of 
the  grande  armie  upon  such  subjects  too 
well  to  take  offence  at  this  escapade.  She 
was  accustomed  to  look  in  love  and 
charity  upon  all.  She  drew  away  her  hand 
with  a  little  cry,  for  the  Captain  pressed  it 
as  if  it  had  been  the  rugged  fist  of  a  grena- 
dier ;  and  then  she  laughed,  and  kissed 
Susanne,  who  was  blushing  up  to  the  eyes 
at  her  father's  last  speech,  and  whispered 
her — 
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If  your  papa  has  not  learned  his 
prayers,  my  child,  you  shall  pray  for  him.— 
Will  you  not?'' 

"  Yes,  Madame,  that  I  will." 

The  nun  went  away,  leaving  hope,  peace, 
and  happiness  behind  her: — happiness  at 
the  present  relief — the  peace  that  waits 
upon  the  steps  of  love — the  hope  which 
the  means  of  honest  industry  afford. 

A  loom  was  bought :  the  brave  man  did 
not  despise  the  honest  labour  of  his  owa 
hands.  Susanne,  happy  as  the  busiest  little 
bird,  arranged  her  small  household  afiairs. 
—  Frugality  and  comfort — tender  love  and 
affectionate  gratitude — old  stories  of  their 
campaigns — and  a  walk  in  the  garden  of  the 
Luxembourg,  where  there  were  not  always 
Russian  officers ;  so  passed  their  days.  We 
leave  them ;  and  will  now  relate  who  and 
whence  was  the  Captain  Gerard,  and  who 
was  the  mother  of  his  little  Susanne. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

THS   HISTOKT   07   JACQUES,   FIL8   DK   JACQUIS,    ET   FETIT   FILS 
DS   JACQUES. 

Once  upon  a  time — that  is  to  say  long 
ago — in  le  ban  vieua:  temps — ages  ago — 
for  three  ages  have  since  passed  away ;  that 
is  to  say: — 

The  Age  of  the  Revolution  ; 

The  Age  of  Napoleon  ;  and 

The  Age  of  the  Restoration  ; 
At  the  confluence  of  the  Sarthe  and  the 
beautiful  Loire,  not  very  far  from  the 
town  of  Angers,  was  situated  a  small  ob- 
scure  village  whose  name  has  escaped  his- 
tory. 

A  dozen  fishermen,  about  twice  as  many 
husbandmen  ;  two  or  three  boat  builders,  a 
blacksmith,  a  sail-maker,  a  rope-maker,  a 
shoe-maker,  a  weaver,  a  cabaretier,  —  M.  le 
Cure,  his  housekeeper,  his  niece,  and  his 
beadle,  comprised,  in  those  days,  the  popu- 
lation of  the  place. 
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In  this  little  community,  as  in  other 
communities,  there  were  inequalities  of 
rank,  talents,  and  fortune:  igcdite  even 
here  refused  to  set  up  her  abode.  M.  le 
Cure  was  of  course  a  personage  of  quite  a 
different  consideration  from  the  rest ;  but 
among  the  good  people  themselves,  here  as 
elsewhere,  the  accidental  gifts  of  nature  or  of 
fortune  asserted  and  obtained  their  due  pre- 
eminence :  and  pre-eminent  among  them 
all  stood  Maltre  Jacques^  Jils  de  Mathurin 
Jacques  J  petit  Jils  d^  Andre  Jacques — always 
JacqiieSy  from  father  to  son,  time  imme- 
morial. 

And  from  time  immemorial,  also,  the 
family  of  Jacques  had  been  weavers  — 
from  father  to  son,  at  the  loom  they  had  be- 
gun and  finished  their  course,  if  course  it 
could  be  called,  laying  one  thread  over  the 
other  from  generation  to  generation — in 
the  corner  of  an  obscure  village,  dwelling 
among  their  own  people,  unknowing  and 
unknown  of  all  the  world  beside.  Unfor- 
tunately, however,  this  family  of  Jacques, 
weavers  from  father  to  son,  was  very  fitf 
from  being  unknown  or  undistinguished  — 
they  enjoyed  a  reputation,  certainly,  and 
not  exactly  of  the  most  reputable  kind  — 
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from  father  to  son  they  had  not  only  been 
weavers  but  drunkards  —  not  only  drunk- 
ards but  mauvais  sujets^  quarrelsome  and 
extravagant ;  spending  on  Sunday  at  the 
public- house  all  the  earnings  of  the  week, 
and  then  going  home  and  beating  their 
wives,  instead  of  feeding  them. 

Maitre  Jacques,  the  possessor,  in  I76O,  of 
the  honours  and  qualities  of  his  race,  from 
which  most  assuredly  he  did  not  derogate ; 
could  not  be  exactly  accused  of  this  last 
enormity,  not  at  present  possessing  a  wife 
to  beat;  so,  till  1763,  he  had  contented 
himself  with  beating  every  body  else. 

He  was  very  much  respected  by  the 
whole  village —  he  had  powerful  fists,  broad 
shoulders,  the  limbs  of  an  athletic — and 
such  an  effectual  manner  of  putting  a  stop 
to  all  contradiction,  by  tossing  objectors 
out  of  windows,  or  felling  them  with  blows 
that  might  have  felled  an  ox  —  that  Maitre 
Jacques'  arguments  were  usually  without 
riplique  —  and  he  not  only  tyrannised  over 
the  whole  village,  but  he  enjoyed  the  pecu- 
liar  advantage  enjoyed  by  many  great  men, 
that  of  being  extremely  admired  and  adored 
for  his  very  tyranny  itself 

Maitre  Jacques  had  now  arrived  at  the 
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age  of  thirty  years  —  he  could  write,  read, 
and  cast  accounts  —  drink  ten  bottles  (not 
quite  of  port),  thrash  one  after  another  the 
four  biggest  farmers  in  the  neighbourhood 

—  could  lift  by  one  effort  of  his  powerfiil 
shoulder  a  cart  out  of  the  miry  rut  —  no 
small  effort  on  a  French  by-road — and 
shake  every  window  in  the  church  when 
he  sung  the  mass  at  Easter,  Pentecost,  and 
Christmas.  The  lads  feared  and  envied— 
every  girl  in  the  village  was  in  love  with 

—  him. 

But  the  Omphale  to  this  Hercules  at 
last  appeared —  Madeleine  the  daughter 
of  Jean  the  cobbler  —  the  best  spinner  and 
the  prettiest  girl  in  the  world  —  twenty 
years  of  age  —  gay,  mcr/m^,  with  cheeks  like 
rosy  apples,  and  eyes  like  sloes  —  stout,  ac- 
tive,  brisk ;  with  shining  white  teeth,  and 
shining  black  hair,  her  spindle  in  her  hand, 
singing  like  a  nightingale,  or  rather  like  a 
hundred  nightingales.  As  there  was  only  one 
Jacques  in  the  parish,  so  most  assuredly 
there  was  only  one  Madeleine  —  and  he 
brutal  to  all  the  world  beside  —  to  her 
was  complaisance  and  flattery  itself:  they 
danced — they  laughed — they  went  through 
the  usual  rustic  forms  of  courtship ;  and  then 
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they  went  to  M.  le  Cur6  ;  and  Madeleine, 
envied  by  every  pretty  coquette  in  the 
parish,  secured  her  prize. 

They  were  married  early  in  1763 ;  and 
January  14th,  1764,  M.  le  Cur6  baptized 
their  first-born,  the  little  Jean  Louis,  legi- 
timate son  of  Jacques  the  weaver,  and  of 
Madeleine,  daughter  of  Jean,  spinner,  —  a 
fine  bawling  infant,  who  seemed  to  promise 
fairly  towards  maintaining  the  honours  of 
his  race. 

The  birth  of  a  son,  a  first-bom,  is  an 
event  as  interesting  to  the  poor  spinner  in 
the  village,  as  to  the  Queen  in  her  palace 
—  the  future  fate  of  the  young  stranger  as 
anxious  a  subject  of  solicitude  — of  the  first- 
bom,  yes. — But  for  the  rest  1  — alas  I  misery 
and  want  have  too  often  destroyed  those  fine 
imaginations  that  played  round  the  fancy 
of  every  young  mother. 

Maitre  Jacques,  himself,  was  somewhat 
of  an  esprit  tort — he  despised  all  these 
predictions  —  laughed  at  his  wife — and  was 
off  to  the  public-house  to  celebrate  the 
birth  of  his  first-born  according  to  his  own 
notions. 

Before  his  marriage,  Maitre  Jacques  was 
not  usually  drunk  more  than  once  a  week, 
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and  such  exemplary  temperance  lasted  ac- 
tually through  the  honeymoon — and  indeed 
with  some  exceptions  until  the  present  time. 
But,  proud  of  being  a  father  —  proud  <^ 
having  something  to  boast  o^  over  his  cupi 

—  or  tired  of  home  —  of  Madeleine  and 
her  baby  —  the  habit  was  insensibly  formed 
of  drinking  two  days  instead  of  one,  and 
twice  a  week  Jacques,  now  frequented  tbe 
public-house. 

His  friends  said, — 

^'Jacques,  thou  wilt  be  ruined  —  now 
thou  art  a  housekeeper,  and  a  married  man 

—  a  father — thee  shouldst  take  better 
heed  of  things —  Children  cost  a  power  of 
money  —  a  wife  at  home  cannot  get  much 

—  Jacques  thee  must  not  go  so  oft  to  the 
public-house  —  thee  shouldst  be  at  thy 
loom." 

To  all  which  Jacques  answered, — 
"  Ye  are  a  parcel  of  fools^  and  talk  like 
apes,  —  the  more  children  I  have  the 
richer  I  shall  be ;  little  Jean  Louis  grows 
like  a  young  plant — as  soon  as  he's  big 
enough  —  to  the  shuttle  with  him,  like  his 
father  before  him.  —  All  must  work  in  my 
house  -^  thus  it  was  with  me —  tlius  has  it 
been  in  our  house  from  father  to  son — ics 
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not  going  to  stop  now —  and  little  Jean 
L.ouis,  though  I  love  him  as  the  apple  of 
my  eye,  must  work  or  be  flogged  like  the 
rest  of  lis — Madeleine  will  spin  for  us 
tx>th  ;  so  do  you  see  —  I  shall  have  double 
gains,  and  may  get  drunk  twice  instead  of 
once  a  week." 

As  usual,  Jacques  was  acknowledged  to  be 
in  the  right,  or  rather  every  one  was  si- 
lenced. Madeleine,  too,  was  silent,  but 
doubted  the  correctness  of  the  argument. 
She  saw  the  loom  neglected,  the  cupboard 
bare,  the  purse  empty.  She  had,  indeed, 
once  ventured  to  humbly  make  her  protest, 
but  Jacques  beat  her  twice,  and  Madeleine 
said  no  more. 

However  Maitre  Jacques  was  an  excellent 
workman  when  he  so  pleased,  and  when  he 
sat  down  in  earnest  to  his  loom,  the  shuttle 
absolutely  flew ;  so  that  the  cupboard  was 
from  time  to  time  filled  and  the  purse  re- 
plenished; and  Madeleine,  who  was  of  a 
sweet  and  cheerful  temper,  still  thought 
herself  the  most  favoured  of  her  sex  with 
her  Hercules. 

Jean  Louis  increased  in  strength  and 
stature  ;  his  father  took  him  sometimes  to 
the  public-house,  which  little  Jean  Louis 
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most  especially  enjoyed,  because  there  his 
father  let  him  be  quiet;  —  at  home  the  rod 
was  already  in  requisition  more  than  was 
quite  agreeable, ....  when  M.  le  Cure  was 
again  called  upon  to  baptize  another  little 
Jacques  by  the  name  of  Nicolas,  who  en- 
tered this  sorrowful  world  the  20th  of  July, 
1769. 

This  infant  was  as  fair  and  delicate,  as  bis 
brother  was  robust  and  hardy;  his  eyes 
blue,  his  features  small,  and  his  expression 
gentle  as  that  of  a  little  girl ;  the  poor  mo- 
ther felt  a  tenderness  more  than  common 
for  this  fair  and  delicate  creature.  Alas! 
all  a  mother's  love  was  more  than  needed 
here. 

Maitre  Jacques  did  not  improve  as  years 
rolled  on,  as  poor  Madeleine  grew  feebler, 
and  his  two  sons  bigger:  he  used  his 
whip,  and  he  added  to  his  potations ;  the 
loom  often  stood  still — the  rod  was,  alas, 
often  in  requisition.  Poor  Madeleine  again 
saw  all  the  fruits  of  their  mutual  labour  pass 
to  the  public-house  ;  again  she  ventured  a 
remonstrance,  and  was  in  the  usual  manner 
silenced. 

The  poor  Madeleine  continued  to  spin, 
but  the  songs  of  the  nightingale  were  too 
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often  succeeded  by  sobs  and  tears.  She 
looked  at  her  children,  and  consoled  her- 
self  as  she  could  with  anticipating  great 
things  promised  by  the  future ;  and  so  in 
hopes  on  one  hand,  and  patient  endurance 
on  the  other,  nine  years  insensibly  slipped 
away  ;  leaving  no  impression  of  their  flight 
but  in  the  faded  cheeks  and  wrinkled  brow 
of  poor  Madeleine,  —  the  increased  bulk 
and  ruddy  strength  of  her  brutal  husband, 
—  and  in  the  growth  of  the  two  little  boys, 

Louis  Jacquot,  or,  as  he  was  called  shortly, 
Jacquot,  and  Nicolas  had  now  attained, 
the  one  the  age  of  twelve,  the  other  of 
eight  years. 

Jacquot  was  in  complexion  a  perfect 
Spaniard,  dark,  robust,  large- limbed  —  vi- 
gorous and  bold  —  his  inclinations  were 
all  for  action :  he  was  engaged  in  every 
species  of  mischief — mind  and  body  ever 
in  motion  —  not  a  cat  could  live  in  peace 
in  his  neighbourhood  —  not  a  dog  but  had 
tried  the  tin  kettle  —  as  for  the  Corne 
Muse,  in  vain  his  mother  had  him  taught 
on  a  Sunday,  he  could  not  even  hold  it  in 
his  fingers  —  but  no  sooner  was  Maitre 
Jacques  safely  disposed  of  at  the  public- 
house,  than  away  went  the  shuttle  —  up 
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went  the  handle  of  the  broom — and 
Jacques  was  performing  the  manual  exer* 
cise,  or  beating  the  drum,  as  if  he  would 
have  brought  the  house  about  his  ears. 

Nicolas  was  not  quite  eight.  He  was  a 
sweet  and  delicate  child — his  soft  silken 
hair  fell  in  curls  over  his  large  blue  eyes— 
which,  when  speaking,  he  would  fix,  with  an 
expression  of  sensibility  and  feeling,  on  the 
face  of  the  person  addressed — very  unlike 
the  usual  coarse  character  of  an  ordioaiy 
countenance  —  and  most  particularly  unlike 
the  gay  mutin  expression  of  his  brother 
Frank's  face.  He  was  timid,  caressing  and 
docile ;  and  could  not  even  see  an  aninoal 
hurt  without  being  moved  to  shed  tears. 
While  Jacquot  went  through  his  exer- 
cise —  beat  the  drum  —  mounted  the  cup- 
board-door with  the  forlorn  hope — and 
carried  at  the  point  of  bayonet  (the  end 
of  his  broom)  his  mother's  chair  and  spin* 
ning  wheel ....  the  little  Nicolas  was  lying 
in  a  corner  engaged  with  any  morsel  of  paper 
that  he  could  get  possession  of;  drawing, 
with  a  bit  of  burnt  wood,  every  object  that 
surrounded  him  —  the  cat  —  the  chair — 
the  water  jug  —  the  bed  —  birds  —  trees  — 
nuts  —  flowers —  for  hours  together,  guided 
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by  the  na}ive  instinct  of  genius.  He  at- 
tempted his  mother's  profile,  and  jumped 
about  in  an  ecstacy  of  joy,  when  a  neigh- 
bour, entering  by  accident,  observed  the 
likeness. 

As  far  as  the  development  of  their  native 
instincts  was  concerned,  Madeleine  did  the 
best  thing  she  could  —  she  left  them  a 
good  deal  to  themselves  —  Jacques  plied 
his  rod  vigorously  —  but  every  evil  has  it^ 
couotervailing  good  —  Jacques  was  for  the 
most  part  of  his  time  at  the  public-house. 

Never  did  children  entertain  a  fonder 
affection  for  each  other  than  did  these  two 
little  brothers  of  temperaments  so  different 

—  they  loved  one  another  with  that  passion- 
ate warmth  which  distinguishes  the  affec- 
tions of  childhood.  Nicolas  would  leave  his 
drawing,  though  engaged  in  the  last  touch 
of  his  ox  or  ass  —  the  delightful  addition 
of  a  tail — that  tail,  which  makes  the  creature 
instantly  assume,  the  appearance  of  a  crea- 
ture, instead  of  that,  of  a  four-legged  stool. 
Nicolas  would  leave  all,  when  Jacquot  called 

—  when  Jacquot  was  pleased  to  command 
a  general  attack  upon  pigs  or  fowls ....  and, 
in  return,  when  all  the  little  vagabonds 
came  shouting,  fighting,  squabbling  out  of 


intelligent  and  affectionate 
the  reverse  of  each  other  ii 
character,  and  disposition, 
believed  them  to  have  beei 
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CHAPTER  XL 

THE   rimST   ADYXHTUmBS   or   JIAN   LOUIS   JACQUES. 

"  Vade  retrd  /"  dark  and  terrible  shadow 
—  dark,  terrible,  mysterious  death  —  alas  I 
unsparing  reaper — cold  phantom  with  thy 
cruel  unsparing  scythe  —  and  must  the 
mother  go — the  mother  too — the  young 
mother?  Is  there  no  exception  even  for 
her  ? — Must  she  leave  her  little  ones  on  this 
cold  bleak  world — the  tenderest,  the  most 
helpless  of  created  beings  —  the  young 
motherless  child?  Alas!  even  she  must 
depart. 

Maitre  Jacques  is  at  the  alehouse — his 
grey  waistcoat  has  black  buttons — he  is 
drinking  four  pints  in  place  of  three  ;  Jean 
Louis  Jacques  is  fighting  among  the  little 
boys  of  the  village,  with  a  strip  of  black  crape 
round  his  blue  cap ;  and  Nicolas,  his  little 
heart  full,  and  tears  in  his  large  blue  eyes, 
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is  sittiiig  behind  the  door,  dmrnig 
figure  of  a  c(Mn^  od  whkb  be  viiUi  A^ 
word  Mamofu 

Poor  Madeleine  1  she  is  gone— no  \m\ 
the  Madeleine  of  the  rosy  cheeks, 
jet  eyest  laughs^  jasts»  and  iong^  Itkt 
nightingale ; — that,  indeed,  badkd^ 
away ;  and  had  been  succeeded  by  ibe 
wrinkled,  nervous,  feeble  wife. 

A  sudden  acute  disorder  had  seized  upon 
a  form  so  extenuated*  and  soon  all  ^ 

over and   Madeleine  sleeps  tmdtf 

the  sod,  with  the  thousands  and  thousaoi 
and  thousands  of  wives,  —  victims  of  b* 
tal]ty»  selBshness,  and  debauchery ;  who  but 
slept  there  before  her. — ^  And  her  two  poor 
little  boys  I .  - . . 

It  was  about  six  months  Irom  the  dif 
on  which  the  poor  children  had  foUoitl 
their  mother  to  the  gmve ;  and  bail  i^ 
turned  to  their  cold  and  empty 
that  one  day,  after  having  flounced  tfe 
rod  with  still  more  severity  than  umA 
and  set  his  two  children  to  their  tiJn 
— for  it  must  be  observed  that  MaiH 
Jacques  had  become  a  most  unrel^tif 
taskmaster, — resolving  to  make  up  bfW 
children's  labours  for  the  time  and  woiBBf 
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he  chose  to  waste  himself, —  Maitre  Jacques 
then,  having  flourished  his  rod,  and  left  the 
children  at  work,  went  out  to  the  public- 
house  as  usual. 

Jean  Louis,  who  had  received  his  casti- 
gation  with  a  sullen  lowering  countenance 
of  defiance,  had  taken  the  shuttle  into  his 
unwilling  hands,  it  is  true,  but  he  passed  it 
slowly  between  the  threads ;  and,  no  sooner 
was  his  father's  departing  footstep  heard, 
than  he  dashed  it  to  the  other  end  of  the 
chamber,  darted  from  the  looni,  and,  seiz- 
ing the  spindle  which  Nicolas  held,  broke 
the  thread  with  his  teeth,  tore  the  flax 
in  pieces  with  his  hands,  and  flinging  it  on 
the  ground,  trampled  it  furiously  under 
foot ;  then,  with  cheeks  on  fire,  and  eyes 
sparkling,  he  began  to  leap  wildly  upon  the 
bed,  as  if  seized  with  a  sudden  paroxysm 
of  madness. 

Nicolas,  his  cheeks  blistered  with  tears, 
and  still  smarting  from  the  barbarous  chas- 
tisement he  had  received,  gazed  terrified, 
and  almost  stupidly  at  his  brother ;  he 
thought  he  was  mad,  or  furious,  like  the 
great  black  cat  which  he  had  seen  the  boys 
tormenting  the  evening  before:  and  the 
poor  little  fellow,  seeing  the  cupboard  open, 


him  in  his  arms  clasped  hir 
and  ])assionately  wiping  hh 
and  blubbering  cheeks,  exc 
be  afraid,  Nicolas!    I  am 
you." 

"  But  you  are  angry,  c 
dance  about  so?** 

"  To  get  rid  of  the  pain 

"Does  it  hurt  you  so? 
never  cry!" 

•*  Because  I  would  rather 

"  Oh  1   thafs  not  true ; 
when  Mama  died." 

"  That's  a  different  thing. 
I  will  cry  for  Mama  as  long 
won't  cry  for  his  rod  —  ani 
colas,  if  you  like  he  shall  n 
of  us  again." 

**  Then  give  over  —  he'll 
when  he  comes  back,  if  \ 
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**  Ah  1  when  Mama  was  alive  she  used 
to  help  us ;  and  Papa  dared  not  beat  us 
so  hard  before  her.  But  there's  nobody 
to  take  our  part  now/* 

"  Yes,  there  is  —  rU  take  care  of  us  — 
we*U  take  care  of  ourselves — we  are  strong 
enough.  Hark,  Nicolas,  are  you  a  brave 
lad  I*' 

"  I  don't  know.  —  Are  you  ?  ** 

"  Am  1 1  —  that  I  am.  Then  take  your 
cap,  and  V\\  take  mine,  and  let  us  be  off.** 

"  Oh,  no  I  I  don't  want  to  play.** 

"  Playl  — no,  you  dunce  1  —  not  play — 
no,  I  mean  go  and  seek  our  fortunes.** 

"  Our  fortunes  I  —  Oh,  brother  I  where 
can  we  go.** 

"  Where  ?  —  Every  where  :  the  world  *s 
big  enough,  —  there  are  plenty  of  villages 
in  it ;  —  we  will  run  fast  that  they  mayn't 
catch  us,  and  then  we  will  go  a  long,  long  way. 
When  thou'rt  tired  I  will  carry  thee; .... 
if  the  children  affront  thee,  I'll  beat  them. 
And  when  we  are  a  great  way  off,  we'll  say 
we  have  lost  ourselves,  —  that  we  are  poor 
fellows  that  have  neither  father  nor  mother, 
— that  we  want  to  be  soldiers,  and  serve 
the  King.  They'll  give  us  ten  crowns 
a-piece,  I  know,  because  grandpapa  Jean 
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got  that ;  I  heard  him  tell  Mother  Martha; 
— they'll  give  us  a  hat  and  a  fine  blue  coat 
—  and  soup  every  day.  Pm  a  big  fellow; 
I  shall  be  a  general  —  and  you  shall  be 
drummer  to  the  regiment.  Come,  Nicolas, 
get  your  cap — give  me  your  hand,  there's  a 
lad,  and  lef  s  be  off." 

"  Oh,  no  1  no  1  brother,**  drawing  back, 
and  hesitating. 

<*  Why?  — You  dare  not!!... 

A  long  discussion  ensued  between  the 
two  children.  The  intrepid  Jacquot  stuck 
to  his  project ;  it  was  the  first  fruit  of  his 
reflections  upon  the  brutal  treatment  he 
received  :  he  had  pondered  upon  it,  exa- 
mined it,  ripened  it  in  his  little  heart  for 
some  time,  as  the  only  means  to  escape 
from  the  tyranny  of  his  father,  and  the  bar- 
barous inflictions  of  the  rod ;  he  clung  to 
it  with  tlie  obstinacy  of  a  most  resolute 
and  determined  character ;  and  of  a  most 
daring,  but,  alas !  most  ignorant  child. 

Nicolas — less  enterprising,  less  spirited, 
more  enduring  and  more  submissive  — 
trembled  at  the  idea  of  such  self-assertion ; 
he  clung  to  the  cottage  he  knew  so  well, 
and  to  the  memory  of  his  mother,  which 
haunted  every  comer  of  the  room.     He 
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trembled  still  more  as  his  young  imagina- 
tion painted  him  upon  the  great,  the  in- 
finite high  road,  with  no  one  but  his 
brother, — that  high  road,  the  termination 
of  which,  excites  such  a  feeling  of  mysterious 
undefined  terror  in  the  minds  of  young 
children.  He  thought  of  the  dark  —  the 
dreadful  dark  —  the  woods  —  the  wolves. 
Poor  little  Nicolas  I  —  he,  who  was  afraid 
even  of  the  familiar  cows  and  horses,  of 
the  guns  of  the  gardes-chasses  /  •  •  •  These 
were  not  the  best  dispositions  for  the  future 
general  officer  —  to  say  nothing  of  all  the 
real  difficulties  of  the  case,  of  which  they 
knew  nothing  —  the  difficulty,  nay,  im- 
possibility,  for  two  little  fellows  of  the  age 
of  eight  and  thirteen,  even  to  get  en- 
rolled ;  a  difficulty  which,  experienced  as  he 
thought  himself,  had  never  once  suggested 
itself  to  the  enterprising  mind  of  Jean  Louis. 

And  so  he  continued  to  preach  war, 
glory,  liberty,  and  independence, — not  very 
well  understanding  what  he  was  talking 
about;  while  his  poor  little  brother  kept 
crying  bitterly,  without  very  well  knowing 
why. 

But  Jacques  would  not  go  without  his 
brother. 
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"  If  I  leave  thee,*'  said  he,  "  thou  wilt 
only  be  beaten  twice  as  much  —  thou  wih 
be  obliged  to  do  both  our  tasks ;  and  there 
is  no  Mama  now  to  hide  thee,  or  speak  up 
for  thee:  thou  wilt  be  very  miserable; 
and  I  shall  be  very  unhappy,  because  I 
shall  be  sure  thou  art  unhappy.  Come, 
Nicolas,  don't  be  a  fool  —  take  thy  cap.** 

"  No,  no,  I  dare  not  I**  was  the  burden  of 
the  poor  little  one's  answer. 

"  Very  well  1  I  shall  go  by  myself,**  said 
the  other,  resolutely. 

"  Then  I  shall  do  nothing  but  cry,  and 
I  shall  never  eat  any  thing  more,**  replied 
the  timid  and  gentle  little  child. 

But  his  intrepid  brother  kept  repeating, 
"  Come  along  with  me  —  Come  along  with 
me,  let  us  go  for  soldiers/* 

And  Jean  Louis  pulled  Nicolas  by  the 
hand,  and  Nicolas  resisted  and  held  &st 
by  the  cupboard-door;  and  for  an  hour  and 
a  half  the  two  little  fellows  had  left  the  loom 
and  the  spindle,  forgetting  that  the  moment 
must  come  when  their  father  would  return. 
And  so  he  did,  and  appeared  upon  the 
threshold,  just  as  Jean  Louis  was  preparing 
to  end  his  argument,  by  carrying  his  little 
brother  away  upon  his  shoulders. 
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He  looked  up  and  beheld  the  coarse, 
bloated,  inflamed  countenance  of  Maitre 
Jacques.  —  It  was  as  the  head  of  Medusa 
to  the  two  unfortunate  children  v*.  and  the 
inevitable  whip  soon  flourished  over  their 
heads  as  the  hissing  serpents  of  the  Furies. 

The  delicate  Nicolas  flung  himself  on 
the  ground,  and  gliding  under  the  bed,  dis- 
appeared like  a  worm  in  the  earth ;  but 
Jean  Louis,  recovering  after  the  first  mo- 
ment of  surprise  and  terror,  stood  still, 
firm  and  resolute,  before  his  father;  his 
eyes  fixed  steadily  upon  the  brutal  savage. 

"  What  are  you  doing  there,  you  young 
rascals  ?  ** 

"  We  are  at  play,  father." 

*'  At  play,  you  little  scoundrels  1  —  and 
who  gave  you  leave  to  play  ?  ** 

**  We  gave  ourselves  leave.  Why  should 
we  not  play,  while  you  are  at  the  ale- 
house ?  " 

Maitre  Jacques  was  struck  dumb  for  the 
moment  —  petrified  as  it  were  by  the  cool- 
ness and  daring  of  the  child ;  but  this  ap- 
parent calm  was  the  precursor  of  a  most 
dreadful  storm :  he  shook  the  terrible  lash, 
roaring  with  a  voice  of  thunder,  *•  Have 
you  done  your  task  ?  ** 
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"  No,  father/* 

"  No  I  little  wretches  I  —  How  the  d— 1 1 
not  a  thread  wound  —  not  a  shuttle  thrown! 
Come  here,  come  here,  both  of  you.  —  Down 
on  your  knees  this  moment  —  I*U  teach  you 
to  play.'* 

"  Don't  come,  Nicolas ;  stay  under  the 
bed,  and  don't  be  afraid.  /  broke  the 
thread  —  /  threw  the  shuttle  on  the  floor 
—  I  would  not  let  Nicolas  work  —  I 
forced  him  to  play ; — flog  me  as  much  as 
you  will,  I  don't  care  —  I  will  never  ask 
your  pardon,  —  I'll  sing  —  I'll  dance  —  I'll 
tear  your  cloth  —  I'll  kick  your  loom  to 
pieces." 

'*  You  will,  you  little  dog  I ....  I'll  teach 
you  to  dance." 

Dreadful,  dreadful  was  the  scene  that 
followed. 

Furiously  did  the  father  lash  the  noble 
boy,  extended  upon  the  bed  under  which 
the  gentle  Nicolas  shuddered  and  trem- 
bled—  his  little  heart  beating  till  he  was 
ready  to  expire. 

Not  so  Jean  Louis  ;  the  agony  seemed 
only  to  excite  in  him  a  more  dauntless 
spirit  of  resistance. 

He  shouted,    he   laughed,  he  bounded 
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under  the  blows,  he  screamed  at  the  full 
pitch  of  his  voice  "  Malbrook  s'en  vat  en 
guerre^**  a  tune  then  universally  common 
in  France  \  the  blows  redoubled,  till  little 
Nicolas — love  conquering  his  ecstasy  of 
terror  —  sprang  from  under  the  bed ;  and 
seizing  his  father  by  the  skirts  of  his  coat, 
screamed  with  all  his  might. 

The  noise  roused  the  neighbours.  Si- 
mon de,  Barbara,  Veronica,  Martha,  —  the 
good  women,  batter  at  the  door,  force  it 
open,  screeching  and  crying  "  murder,"  — 
One  catches  up  little  Nicolas  in  her  arms, 
who  faints  away ;  two  others,  assisted  by 
their  husbands,  —  who  ran  in  from  a  neigh- 
bouring forge,  —  seize  the  terrible  giant  by 
the  arms,  and  get  possession  of  the  whip ; 
whilst  Simonde  and  Barbara  snatch  from 
the  mattress, — where  he  was  still  bounding, 
leaping,  and  shouting,  in  almost  a  paroxysm 
of  madness, —  the  wounded,  bruised,  half- 
murdered,  but  yet  invincible  boy. 

They  carried  him  away,  they  undressed 
him,  they  rubbed  his  wounds  with  oil, 
they  caressed  him,  they  embraced  him, 
they  comforted  him. — Good,  pitying,  honest 
hearts  I — whilst  imprecations  saluted  Maitre 
Jacques  on  all  sides ;  until  he,  ashamed  and 
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sobered,  but  not  correctedf  sneaked  away 
to  the  ale-house,  to  drown  disagreeable 
feelings  in  fresh  potations.. 

The  good  women  had  given  Jean  Louis 
a  little  wine,  repeating,  as  they  rubbed  the 
oil  upon  his  bruised  shoulders,  "  How 
could  he  find  in  his  heart  to  treat  the  child 
so  I  "  Jean  Louis  still  answering  proudly, 
"  It  does  me  no  harm,"  though  he  was  burn- 
ing and  shivering  in  turns  with  fever. 
At  length  the  poor  children  were  taken 
home,  and  put  to  bed ;  the  gentle  Nicolas 
perhaps  a  still  greater  sufferer  than  his 
brother.  The  good  old  Simon de  brought 
her  spinning-wheel,  and  sat  by  them  till 
their  father's  return  ;  sighing  and  repeating 
as  she  twisted  the  thread  on  her  fingers  — 

"  Poor  motherless  bairns ;  what  is  to 
become  of  you  ?  " 

Ten  o'clock  struck  — 

Two  hours  before  this  the  evening  bell 
had  summoned  to  their  firesides  the  in- 
dustrious and  orderly  among  the  inhabitants 
—  door  afler  door  had  shut,  and  the  noise 
and  stir  of  the  little  village  had  sank  into 
silence. 

When,  the  first  to  enter  the  alehouse, 
and  the  last  to  leave  it,  Maitre  Jacques 
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crossed  his  threshold  once  more — old 
Simonde  took  up  her  wheel,  and  slowly 
departed ;  he  put  out  his  lamp,  crept  to 
bed,  and  might  be  heard  snoring  upon  his 
mattress. 

It  was  the  beginning  of  March  when  the 
nights  are  considerably  shortened — as  soon 
as  the  day  dawned,  the  voice  of  the  brutal 
&ther  was  heard  from  the  mattress.  "  Get 
to  your  work,  you  rascals  I  ** 

The  terrible  voice  awakened  the  little 
Nicolas ;  he  sat  up,  rubbed  his  eyes,  and 
began  to  look  for  his  brother;  in  vain. 
The  place  was  empty  —  the  sheet  was  cold 
—  Jean  Louis  Jacquot  was  gone. 
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CHAPTER  XIL 


THX  ADTVMTURX8  OF  JACQOOT. 


Let  us  pause  for  an  instant ! 

Such  are  the  effects  of  a  genial  glass  I  — 
such  the  effects  of  that  generous  liquid, 
the  source,  according  to  some,  of  light  to 
the  intellect,  and  warmth  to  the  heart  —  of 
bright  conceptions,  cordial  affections,  glow- 
ing  aspirations,  of  all  that  can  delight  and 
animate  our  nature  I 

If  such  be  the  effects  in  France,  a  coun- 
try of  comparative  sobriety,  what  are  they 
in  our  own  island?  Can  we  deny,  that 
thousands  and  thousands  and  thousands  of 
wretched  helpless  families  are,  at  the  very 
moment  whilst  I  write  or  you  read,  .... 
sunk  into  the  lowest  extremity  of  misery, 
by  the  domestic  tyranny — wanton  extrava- 
gance— or  barbarous  ferocity — of  habitual 
drunkenness  ? 
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Andean  it  be  possible,  that  the  stupid  pre- 
judices of  mankind  should  be  such,  — that 
the  grand  experiment  now  trying  by  the 
Temperance  Societies — should  not  only  be 
regarded  with  culpable  indifference  by  so 
many — but  that  attempts  should  actually  be 
made,  to  diminish  their  influence,  and  cir- 
cumscribe the  effects  df  their  efforts,  by  the 
wanton  ridicule  thrown  upon  them  ?  In  how 
many  of  our  magazines,  newspapers,  and 
other  ephemeral  productions,  — which  ex- 
ercise so  great  an  influence  upon  the  masses, 
has  not  this  been  the  case. — This  mischief 
proceeding,  too  oflen,  even  from  those,  who 
consider  themselves  as  the  guardians  of  a 
purer  morality,  and  stricter  religion,  than 
is  common  to  the  generality  of  mankind  ? 

Whether  alcohol  be,  like  laudanum,  in- 
valuable  as  a  medicine, —  but  like  laudanum 
a  most  pernicious  poison  when  used  as  an 
article  of  diet  ? — or  whether,  like  bread  and 
flesh-meat,  it  be  a  sustenance,  as  well  as  an 
excitement — contributing,  by  its  proper  use, 
to  the  comfort  and  activity  of  the  human 
frame? — Whether,  dangerous  as  the  abuse  of 
it  confessedly  is,  its  use  may,  in  these  cold 
climates,  be  considered  as,  in  some  degree, 
necessary  ?  —  Whether  there  be  a  remedy, 
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colours  into  the  rising  day,  may  be  per- 
ceived about  a  quarter  before  five ;  especially 
if  the  heavens  be  free  from  clouds,  and  the 
air  fresh  and  pure. 

Bruised,  feverish,  but  resolute  and  master 
of  himself, — like  that  young  Spartan  who 
perished  under  the  fangs  of  the  savage  beast 
rather  than  betray  his  honour, — Jean  Louis 
had  lain  quietly  upon  his  bed  ;  he  had  not 
slept ;  but  he  had  closed  his  eyes  feigning 
sleep  ;  and  had  breathed  softly  and  equally, 
though  he  with  difficulty  repressed  his 
groans  and  sighs  ;  lying  perfectly  still,  — 
though  ready  to  bite  his  fists,  and  tear  the 
sheets  with  pain  and  rage. 

He  had  suffered  Simonde  to  spin  quietly 
by  the  side  of  his  bed.  He  had  seen  his  father 
return,  shut  the  door,  take  out  the  key,  and 
extinguish  the  lamp — and  when  the  lamp  was 
extinguished,  the  child  had  opened  his  eyes; 
and  motionless  had  listened  to  the  village 
clock,  as  it  sounded  hour  after  hour,  through 
the  stillness  of  night. — Midnight,  one,  two, 
three,  four  o'clock  struck. 

His  project  determined  upon  —  his  plans 
arranged  —  then,  the  little  Spartan  gently 
lifted  his  coverlet,  and  raised  his  head. 

Nicolas  slumbered  by  his   side.     PVom 

VOL.  in.  F 
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the  Other  end  of  the  room  the  loiid  heavy 
snoring  of  Maitre  Jacques  might  be  heard. 
The  little  fellow  disengaged  himself  softly, 
from  the  linen  which  the  good  Simonde 
had  wrapped  round  his  bruised  limbs. — ^One 
leg  is  out  of  bed — another  follows  —  he 
slips  silently  to  the  ground  —  turning  fini 
to  arrange  the  blanket^  so  that  the  cold  shall 
not  chill  Nicolas. 

He  stood  in  the  middle  of  the  flow,  and 
looked  round  —  the  &int  morning  twilight 
penetrated  the  apartment  He  was  soon  in 
possession  of  his  clothes  —  he  laid  his  shirt 
on  the  floor  —  placed  his  pantaloons,  his 
waistcoat,  his  jacket,  his  woollen  stockings, 
his  cap,  and  his  neckhandkerchief  in  the 
middle  of  it  —  then  he  stole  to  the  cup- 
board, laid  hold  of  a  morsel  of  dry  bread, 
two  apples,  and  a  little  knife,  which  he 
placed  amongst  his  clothes;  and  having 
done  this,  he  knotted  his  shirt,  and  com- 
pleted his  bundle  —  then  taking  a  piece  of 
cord,  he  fastened  it  on  his  shoulders ;  and 
loaded  much  in  the  manner  of  the  young 
Cupid  with  his  quiver,  he  prepared  for  the 
next  and  most  important  operation. 

To  have  made  his  exit  by  the  door  was 
impossible — the  key  was  under  his  father's 
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head.  True ;  Maitre  Jacques  slept  like  a 
hog  i  but  Jean  Louis  had  no  inclination  to 
approach  him  ;  but  if  the  door  is  fast,  the 
window  may  be  opened,  and  Jean  Louis 
Jacques,  mounted  upon  a  stool,  his  bundle 
upon  his  back,  gently  moved  the  great 
wooden  bolt  which  held  all  together — the 
heavy  shutters  were  formed  each  of  one 
single  plank.  They  could  not  be  moved 
without  noise ;  but  Nicolas  did  not  waken, 
and  Maitre  Jacques  snored  on.  The  little 
boy  persevered,  the  shutters  gave  way, 
the  casement  was  more  easily  opened.  He 
sees  the  heavens,  —  he  sees  the  street, —  he 
passes  through,  he  glides  downwards,  —  he 
touches  the  earth  —  he  is  free  I 

But,  the  child  was  master  of  himself,  even 
at  this  moment  —  he  did  not  run,  he  stood 
still,  and  looked  round.  All  was  quiet  as 
death.  The  cold  pale  light  of  the  morn- 
ing was  breaking  on  the  roofs  of  the  cot- 
tages, and  the  leaves  were  gently  whispering 
to  the  fresh  breeze ;  that  was  all.  He  turned 
round,  cautiously  closed  die  shutters, —  and 
then  springing  forward  like  a  young  stag, 
pursued  by  the  hounds  in  fiill  cry, — turned 
the  comer  of  the  cottage,  sprang  over  a 
ditch  which  separated  him  from  a  meadow 
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might  have  been  foreseen,  all  within  was 
wringing  wet.  It  was  impossible  to  dress 
himself  until  the  sun  should  have  sufficient 
force  to  dry  his  clothes  ;  an  hour  and  half 
must  elapse  before  the  sun  would  rise,  and 
poor  Jacquot  was  perishing  with  cold.  He 
examined  his  clothes^  he  shook  them,  he 
wrung  them  in  vain;  and  while  he  was  thus 
busy,  he  consumed  one  half  of  his  worldly 
estate,  by  eating  an  apple,  and  a  piece  of 
his  dry  bread,  both  as  wet  as  his  clothes. 

What  was. to  be  done  ?  To  remain  an  hour 
and  half  in  the  state  he  was  in  was  difficult, 
not  to  say  dangerous.  But  he  was  not  a 
child  to  be  easily  discouraged,  he  threw  his 
clothes  upon  the  ground,  and  began  to  look 
about  him. 

The  little  grove  in  which  he  had  found 
shelter,  was  composed  only  of  about  forty 
or  fifty  trees,  which  were  still  leafless ;  the 
buds  had  merely  begun  to  swell  upon  the 
branches,  and  between  them  he  could  easily 
discern  the  distant  country.  Vast  unenclosed 
fields,  —  some  tracts  of  brown  ploughed 
land,  —  some  points  in  the  distance  greener 
than  the  rest,  announcing  the  approach  of 
spring ; .  .  . .  but  not  a  house,  —  not  a  cot- 
tage, —  not  the  most  wretched  mud  cabin 
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was  to  be  seen  ;  and  though  ready  to  expire 
with  cold,  the  aspect  of  this  solitude  was  a 
comfort  to  him.  He  was  as  yet  too  near  his 
own  village,  to  dare  to  seek  shelter,  with 
any  human  being. 

However,  an  asylum  must  be  found ;  a 
hole  in  the  rock,  a  hollow  tree, — ^the  shelter 
of  a  ditch,  — any  thing  to  screen  him  from 
the  piercing  wind.  He  b^an  his  search, 
and  looking  round,  thought  he  perceived 
at  a  little  distance  in  the  midst  of  the  fur 
rows,  a  heap  of  something  raised, —  pointed, 
— and  which  looked  rather  like  a  moderate- 
sized  haycock. 

Many,  would  have  been  puzzled,  to  make 
out  what  it  was,  but  Jacquot  recognised  the 
object  in  a  moment,  tied  up  his  bundle 
again  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  and 
sprang  forward. 

The  light  was  increasing ;  already  the 
horizon  was  blushing  with  those  colours 
which  precede  the  rising  sun  ;  and  objects 
might  be  now  easily  distinguished. 

As  he  approached,  he  found,  as  he 
had  expected,  a  small  hut  of  straw,  od 
one  side  of  which  was  a  square  enclosed 
with  hurdles.  The  little  hut  was  not  above 
three  or  four  feet  high  ;   by  the   side  of 
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it  stood  a  small  cart.  It  was,  as  Jacquot 
had  supposed,  the  abode  of  a  shepherd*  — 
and  he  advanced  cautiously,  for  fear  of  the 
dogs. 

About  a  hundred  sheep  were  folded  in 
the  enclosure  formed  by  the  hurdles ;  two 
wild  wolfish-looking  dogs,  with  sharp  ears  and 
long  wiry  hair  were  asleep  under  the  cart ; 
but  at  the  approach  of  the  little  stranger, 
they  sprang  up  and  began  to  bark  loudly : 
one  remained  at  his  post,  the  other  patroled 
round  the  hurdles,  his  loud  barking  an- 
swered by  the  plaintive  bleatings  of  the 
flock  within. 

Jacquot  paused  a  little,  and  picked  up  a 
stone;  but  happily  these  preparations  proved 
unnecessary :  a  whistle  was  heard,  the  two 
dogs  ran  to  the  entrance  of  the  hut,  where 
a  human  figure  now  appeared,  wrapped  up 
in  a  rough  sheepskin  coat,  his  long  crook 
in  his  hand, — and  calling  out  in  a  sharp  shrill 
voice,  *•  Who  goes  there  ?" 

"  A  friend,"  replied  the  little  adven- 
turer ;  •*  So  keep  back  your  dogs,  and  don't 
be  afraid." 

The  shepherd  looked  this  way  and  that, 
and  seeing  nothing  before  him  but  our  poor 
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little  Cupidon^  he  held  back  his  dogs,  and 
waited  his  arrival. 

The  shepherd,  himself,  was  but  a  child  of 
fifteen  or  sixteen  years  old,  belonging  to  a 
distant  Commune.  The  aspect  of  a  little 
fellow  younger  than  himself,  almost  frozen 
to  death,  his  teeth  chattering  with  cold, 
could  inspire  neither  fear  nor  suspicion; 
and  the  little  shepherd  was,  moreover, 
a  very  good-natured  fellow;  —  so  he  took 
Jacquot  by  the  hand,  led  him  into  his  hut, 
and  having  placed  him  on  the  heap  of  straw 
which  served  him  for  a  bed,  wrapped  him 
up  in  his  blanket,  and  presented  his  gourd, 
which  contained  a  little  brandy ;  while  the 
two  dogs,  as  hospitable  and  compassionate 
as  their  master,  began  to  lick  his  feet,  and, 
with  their  intelligent  noses,  take  notes  of 
his  person,  in  order  to  recognise  him  again 
if  need  were. 

As  for  the  poor  pilgrim,  no  sooner  did 
he  feel  himself  under  the  shelter  of  the 
warm  hut,  with  the  blanket  wrapped  round 
his  naked  and  shivering  limbs,  than  his 
courage  and  spirits  revived ;  he  embraced 
the  little  shepherd,  and  in  his  usual  frank 
and  open  manner,  thanked  him  for  liaving 
saved  his  life. 
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**  But  who  are  you?'*  asked  the  young 
host. 

"  An  orphan." 

"  Well  said  I  just  like  myself.  —  I  have 
neither  father  nor  mother;  but  I  have  a 
good  uncle  and  aunt,  who  live  at  Ailly-la- 
Grange,  about  six  leagues  from  this.  And 
where  do  you  come  from  ?'* 

"From  much  farther  than  that;  and 
there  is  nobody  belonging  to  me.*' 

"  Bah  I  but  where  do  you  come  from  ?'' 

"  I  was  a  boy  on  board  one  of  the  great 
boats,  which  bring  barrels  from  Nantes  to 
Tours.  My  master  used  me  very  ill ;  he 
beat  me — he  was  always  beating  me — so 
I  would  not  stay  with  him.  So,  one  day, 
when  he  was  in  his  cabin  drinking  rum,  I 
undressed  myself,  threw  myself  into  the 
water,  —  and  here  I  am." 

"  Well  done  1  —  but  if  he  should  catch 
you?*' 

"  No  danger  of  that — nobody  saw  me, 
and  the  boat  is  far  enough  off  by  this 
time." 

**  Well,  eat  some  bread  and  this  slice  of 
bacon,  — ^take  another  swig,  — and  then  lay 
thee  down  and  go  to  sleep.  I'll  go  and 
put  thy  clothes  upon  the  top  of  the  hut  — 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 


Tpx   UTTLt   S^KTBIKM. 


Six  days  the  two  young  herdsmen  jour- 
neyed together,  for  Jean  Louis  Jacquot  has 
become  a  shepherd  en  attendant  mieux. 

Prudent  and  discreet,  more  than  could 
have  been  expected  at  his  age,  the  little 
fugitive  religiously  preserved  his  secret; 
but,  that  secret  excepted,  the  most  per- 
feet  confidence  reigned  between  the  two 
young  herdsmen. 

They  lived,  as  we  may  imagine  the 
children  of  Abel  might  have  done,  in  the 
first  golden  age  of  purity  and  simplicity 
—  innocent  as  the  flocks  they  led  out  to 
pasture  —  they  ate,  walked,  sang,  played, 
and  slept  together.  —  Always  in  good  hu- 
mour, and  always  in  good  spirits ;  yet,  as 
faithful  and  attentive  to  their  charge,  as 
the  two  honest  animals,  who  assisted  in  their 
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labours^  and  shared  in  their  enjoyments,* 
the  four  companions,  appearing  to  have  t^  i 
alised  that  perfect  equality  and  fratemitr, 
whicli  many  of  their  nation  are  sM  ^is* 
ing  after  in  vain. 

The  first  reciprocal  question  had  beeOr] 
**  What's  your  name  ?*' 

**  Joseph,"  replied  Jean  Louis,  wit] 
the  least  hesitation  j   **  and  I  ha^^e  no  odsn  | 
name,  because  I  am  a  foundling,  you 
— and  yours?** 

"My  name  is  Peter  Adrien  GerM' 
said  the  little  shepherd,  **  because  my  god-  j 
father*s  name  is  Peter, — and  my  godmothrfi 
Adriemie,  —  and    my  father's    najne 
Gerard/' 

This  was   explanation   enough.     Tliffi 
only  wanted  something  to  call  one  anuihei 
by*     As  for  their  history,^ —  a  little  ideal  oo 
the  one  side, — two  words  more  had  sufficed  I 

*'  I  always  lived  upon  the  waters,"  sal'l 
the  pretended  Joseph. 

"  I  never  did  any  thing  but  keep  she^*^ 
said  the  real  Gerard. 

And  after  this  they  thought  of  notl 
but  catching  sparrows,  climbing  tre^ 
birds*  nests,  and  throwing  stones ;  in  wk 
exercises  Joseph  Jacquot  proving  tire  i 
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adroit  and  intelligent,  he  soon  obtained  a 
certain  superiority  over  his  companion. 
This  might  have  threatened  to  overthrow 
the  equality,  though  not  the  fraternity, 
which  subsisted  between  them,  had  it  not 
been  maintained  by  the  superior  strength, 
experience,  and  coolness  of  Gerard  upon 
other  occasions. 

The  seventh  day  of  their  journey,  about 
half  an  hour  before  sunset,  they  arrived 
near  a  little  village ;  and,  finding  a  suitable 
place  in  the  neighbourhood,  they  there 
established  the  little  encampment ;  fixed 
their  hurdles,  folded  their  sheep,  set  up 
their  straw  hut,  and,  as  usual,  prepared 
their  bed,  and  began  to  think  about  their 
supper. 

They  were  all  amicably  seated  together 
on  the  turf, — the  two  boys  side  by  side, 
the  dogs  at  their  feet  sitting  on  their 
haunches, — their  eyes  fixed  attentively  upon 
what  was  going  on,  —  namely,  a  most  fair 
and  just  division  of  the  provisions  into  four 
parts, ....  which  provisions  consisted  of  a 
small  loaf  of  brown  bread,  value  two  sous  ;  a 
small  bit  of  bacon,  and  an  onion  which 
they  had  found  in  a  field  ;  when  the  noise 
of  distant  music  was  heard,  and  suspended. 
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In  the  mean  time,  Jacquot,  all  on  fire, 
arrived  at  the  village.  The  militarj'  chari* 
vari,  the  squeaking  noisy  fife, — the  rub-a-dub 
of  the  drum, —  were  mingled  with  the  still 
louder  noise  of  the  whole  village  in  con- 
fusion—  All  the  inhabitants  were  crowded 
into  the  open  square  which  formed  the 
market-place ;  in  the  centre  of  which  crowd 
was  a  sergeant, — sword  by  his  side,  plume  in 
cap,  —  in  pantaloon  of  grey  cloth,  with  a 
blue  jacket  trimmed  at  the  button-holes 
with  gold  lace ;  he  was  supported  on  each 
side  by  two  great  ill-looking  fellows,  with 
immense  sandy  moustaches  and  heavy  bushy 
eyebrows,  and  was  employed  in  recruiting, 
by  main  force,  as  was  the  custom  in  those 
days,  for  the  service  of  the  King — Le  Rot 
hien  aini^f  debonnaire,  pSre  de  son  peuplct 
&c*  &c.,  as  it  might  chance  to  be. 

Before  the  sergeant  were  two  little  vaga- 
bonds, covered  over  with  ribbons  of  twenty 
different  colours,  with  a  branch  of  box-tree 
stuck  in  their  caps  —  one  drumming  with 
all  his  might,  the  other  blowing  his  fife,  as 
if  he  were  as  deaf  in  reality,  as  most  people 
would,  at  that  moment,  have  wished  to  be. 

At  this  delightful  spectacle  our  little 
hero  redoubled  his  speed,  with  cheeks  as 
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red  as  fire,  and  panting  for  breath,  he 
pushed  and  elbowed  througli  the  crowd; 
and  finding  himself  precisely  opposite  to  the 
recruitmg  sergeant,  took  off  his  cap  with 
the  greatest  respect ;  and  opening  eyes  and 
eai  s,  stood,  drinking  in  at  every  sense,  this 
intoxicating  vision  of  glory. 

The  surrounding  crowd  were  gaping  and 
staring,  awaiting  the  commencement  of  the 
recruiting  sergeant's  harangue ;  but  in  order 
to  understand  the  oration  which  ensued,  the 
reader  must  pause  a  moment, — and  while 
the  drum  and  fife  are  dinning  in  his  ears, 
must  refresh  his  historical  lore  a  little. 

He  has  been  told  that  these  events  hap- 
pened in  the  month  of  March,  1778.  Now, 
if  he  will  please  to  recollect  himself,  he  will 
find,  that  this  date  will  just  place  him,  in  the 
beau  milieu  of  the  American  war. 

On  the  16th  of  December,  1777,  the 
Crown  of  France  recognised  the  American 
Independence  by  a  preliminary  treaty.  And 
the  words  Liberty,  —  Rights  of  Man,  — In- 
dependence, —  began  to  sound  through 
France.  Sympathy,  with  the  struggle 
maintained  on  the  other  side  the  Atlantic, 
animated  the  whole  country,  and  raised  a 
spirit  till  then  unknown. 
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The  recognition  of  American  Independ- 
ence was  received  with  raptures  in  Paris ; 
with  shouts  of  applause  throughout  the  whole 
kingdom.  —  All  Europe  shook  at  the  cry. . .. 
On  the  7th  of  February,  I778,  the  treaty 
with  France  was  concluded ;  then  thousands 
flew  to  arms, ....  and  the  combat  ceased 
not,  till  victory  was  obtained. 

A  treaty  so  entirely  in  conformity  with 
the  wishes  of  the  nation,  was  certain  to  be 
carried  into  effect — troops  were  marching 
— an  army  assembling — soldiers  enrolling 
—one  fleet  was  equipped  at  Toulon,  another 
at  Brest,  both  ready  to  sail  as  soon  as  the 
forces  should  be  in  order. 

And  tliis  is  exactly  the  point  of  time  at 
which  we  stand,  namely,  the  11th  of  March, 
1778,  6  o'clock  in  the  evening ;  all  the  in- 
habitants  of  a  little  village  assembled  in  a 
circle  round  a  fifer  and  drummer,  gaping 
and  staring  with  all  their  might  —  Jean 
Louis  Jacquot,  alias  Joseph,  all  eyes  and 
ears,  holding  his  woollen  cap  in  his  hand, 
in  wooden  shoes,  —  like  all  the  rest  of  the 
parti-coloured  audience, — and  awaiting  with 
patience  and  respect  until  the  charivari  shall 
cease,  and  His  Most  Christian  Majesty's 
recruiting  sergeant  begin  his  harangue — 
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which  he  did  in  form  and  manner  fol- 
lowing :  — 

"  Frenchmen  and  countrymen !  Vive  k 
Roil  This  is  the  business. — You  have 
wooden  shoes,  but  you  have  lion  hearts;  and 
you  neither  want  ears  to  hear  the  word  of 
command,  —  nor  hands  to  level  a  musket, 
—  nor  good  legs  to  march  you  to  the  world's 
end.  With  these  possessions,  —  with  souk 
of  fire,  five  sols  a  day,  and  ammunition 
bread,  a  man  is  a  hero  I  —  And  when  he 
has  brushed  his  regimentals,  cleaned  his 
musket,  and  stood  sentinel  two  hours  a 
week,  —  he  has  nothing  on  earth  to  do,— 
but  to  drink  at  the  cabaret^  dance  and  sing, 
— and  give  as  many  blows  as  he  likes,  with 
the  fiat  of  his  sword,  to  all  stupid  bumpkins 
and  grey  jackets  in  the  world,  when  they 
dare  lock  up  their  best  wine.  —  Because, 
do  you  see,  the  bumpkin  is  obliged  to  lodge 
us,  and  feed  us,  and  let  us  do  whatever  we 
please,  —  because  you  see,  as  how,  we  are 
soldiers — and  so,  Vive  le  Roil 

"  Therefore,  you  see,  on  all  the  earth 
there  is  nothing  so  fine  as  to  be  a  soldier; 
eat,  drink,  sleep,  dance,  —  and  thump  the 
bumpkins.  This  is  the  whole  business,  as 
says  the  song.'' 


•    •    •    • 
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Here,  the  sergeant  began  to  sing  a  verse 
or  two  of  an  old  French  song,  accompanied 
by  the  drum  and  fife. 

After  this  exordium,  which  produced  an 
immense  effect  upon  the  crowd,  the  ser- 
geant swallowed  a  glass  of  brandy,  pre- 
sented at  the  moment  by  the  little  innkeeper 
of  the  village,  wiped  his  mouth,  pulled  up 
his  cravat,  settled  his  cap,  placed  himself  in 
an  easy  attitude,  his  left  hand  on  his  hip, 
his  right  hand  extended  over  his  heart,  and 
thus  continued :  — 

**  Children  of  France  I  the  leopard  gnashes 
his  teeth  I — Perhaps  you  don't  comprehend 
what  that  means,  —  because  as  how  you 
are  poor  country  Puts,  who  know  nothing 
of  metaphysics;  ....  that  means  to  say, 
that  the  English  have  declared  war  against 
the  liberty  of  the  world, — and  therefore 
every  man  who  deserves  the  name  of  a 
man,  — and  who  is  not  a  coward,  — and  a 
fool, — and  a  poltroon,  to  boot,  and  who 
loves  his  King,  will  enlist  for  ten  crowns  and 
fly  to  the  fields  of  honour  and  victory.  — 
Because,  as  says  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau, 
*  Man  is  free  of  his  nature,  and  nature  is 
free  of  herself!  * . . . .  But  what  am  I  saying  ? 
—  Children  of  France  I  if  this  irresistible 
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argument  does  not  n 
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the  village  after  them,  crying  out  "  Vive  le 
Roif' — ^laughing,  shouting,  wrestling,  huz- 
zaing, —  while  the  women  dispersed  —  the 
aged  ones  weeping  and  bemoaning  them- 
selves ;  and  the  young  ones  shaking  their 
fists,  and  showering  their  choicest  terms 
of  abuse,  upon  the  retiring  orator. 

Jean  Louis  Jacquot  had  joined  the  crowd 
now  proceeding  to  the  cabareU  and  with 
head  erect,  his  heart  swelling  with  military 
enthusiasm,  marched  proudly  by  the  side 
of  the  drummer. 

The  harangue  of  the  sergeant  may  to 
some  appear  somewhat  precocious.  —  The 
mixed  arguments  of  King,  liberty,  country, 
with  which  he  attempted  to  excite  the  ima- 
ginations of  his  audience,  as  belonging  to  a 
later  day ;  .  .  .  .  but  the  fermentation  had 
already  begun,  which  those  ideas,  crudely 
mixed  together,  excited.  Opinion  in  France 
was  already  in  a  state  of  confusion  and  con- 
tradiction ;  and  principles  and  ideas,  all  at 
variance  with  long-established  habits  and 
old  recollections,  were  introducing  them- 
selves pell-mell,  forming  a  chaos  of  good 
sense,  —  madness,  —  folly,  —  novelty,  — 
and  dotage,  —  the  influence  of  which,  in 
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a  considerable  degree,  may  be  perceived  in 
the  sergeant's  harangue  ;  which  is  not  alto- 
gether wanting  in  historical  truth  —  and 
perhaps  gives  the  colour  of  his  times,  as 
justly,  as  the  Philippics  of  Demosthenes,  or 
the  Orations  of  Cicero  give  theirs. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 


THE    EICEUXTIKO   8BE0XAVT. 


All  affairs  of  importance  are  best  treated 
at  table. — It  is  at  table  that  the  destinies  of 
crowns  and  nations  are  chiefly  decided 
upon ;  and  if  you  doubt  the  fact,  ask  any  one 
acquainted  with  the  diplomatic  history  of 
the  present  century — whether  truffles  or 
bayonets,  have  exercised  the  more  influence. 

The  recruiting  sergeant  had  a  genius 
for  diplomacy;  he  placed  himself  at  the  large 
wooden  table  of  the  cabaret;  four  great 
pitchers  filled  with  young  and  heady  wine, 
mixed  with  brandy,  stood  upon  it,  and 
Jean  Fran9ois  received  orders  (nothing 
loath)  to  fill  them  as  fast  as  they  were 
emptied.  Salted  ham,  well-seasoned  sau- 
sages, civet  of  rabbit,  with  plenty  of  mus- 
tard, accompanied  the  generous  liquor. 
The  recruiting  sergeant  knew  what  he  was 
about. 
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The  joyous  band  sat  gaily  down  to  table, 
the  room  resounded  with  cries  of  "  Vive  k 
Rot  I  Vive  la  Libert^  I  Vive  les  AmericavMr 
Nobody  understood  a  word  of  what  they 
were  saying ;  but  what  did  that  matter,  they 
had  gaping  throats  and  good  stomachs,  and 
every  incHnation  in  the  world  to  be  heroes, 
so  long  as  the  glass  was  full.  They  ate, 
drank,  sang,  and  got  tipsy. 

The  recruiting  sergeant,  adroit,  prudent, 
and  attentive  to  all  that  was  going  oo, 
helped  his  friends, — poured  out, — pledged, 
— challenged  to  drink, — and  emptied  a  few 
glasses  himself;  but  as  the  plot  thickened, 
the  noise  became  louder,  and  the  cries  of 
"  Vive  le  Rot !  "  resounded  on  all  sides. 

The  sergeant  and  his  two  ill-looking 
friends  flung  their  wine  under  the  table, 
while  they  poured  out  bumpers  to  the 
others ;  and  managed  matters  so  well,  that 
before  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening,  the 
whole  company  was,  to  say  the  least,  a  little 
exalted  in  their  ideas,  and  some  dozen  of 
future  heroes  could  hardly  stand  upon  their 
legs.  Tliis  was  the  place,  the  hour,  the 
favourable  moment  —  that  moment  which, 
in  all  the  circumstances  of  life,  the  man  of 
ability  knows  how  to  seize  —  that  decisive 
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moment  which,  being  seized,  he  thencefor* 
ward  commands  destiny. 

"  Comrades,"  cried  tlie  sergeant,  empty- 
ing suddenly  upon  his  plate  the  bag  of 
crowns,  '*  here  is  money  for  all  good  and 
true  men,  —  who  have  spirit  to  drink  the 
King's  health,  and  sign  their  names  to  this 
morsel  of  parchment ; — and  those  who  can- 
not write  may  make  their  mark/* 

Poor  fools  I  what  pressing  there  was  to  the 
table  —  how  they  pushed  —  how  they  el- 
bowed one  another — how  they  stretched 
out  their  hands —  how  they  filled  the  glasses 
— how  they  drank  the  King's  health — every 
one's  eye  fixed  upon  the  sergeant's  plateful 
of  crowns — every  one  pushing,  swearing, 
crying  out — me  I  me  ! — afraid  that  there 
will  not  be  crowns  enough  for  all ;  signing 
with  a  shaking  hand,  or  making  a  blot  for 
their  mark  :  then  pocketing  the  ten  crowns, 
and  sitting  down  to  drink,  shout,  and  sing 
once  more. 

In  the  middle  of  this  increasing  confu- 
sion, the  sergeant,  calm  and  master  of  him- 
self, like  a  great  statesman  as  he  was,  — 
made  every  man  write  upon  a  little  register, 
bound  in  parchment,  his  name.  Christian 
name,  quality,  place  of  birth,  &c.,  &c. ;  or 
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else  he  wrote  them  himself,  making  the  poor 
dupe  add  his  mark.  Then  he  counted  out 
the  ten  crowns  which  completed  the  en- 
gagenxent;  and  each  man  thus  inscribed 
was  proclaimed  a  soldier — received  with 
cries  of  *'  Vive  le  Rot !  "  and  saluted  with 
bumpers  of  wine  ;  while  the  horrible  n(Mse 
and  confusion  were  renewed  at  every  fredi 
inscription. 

Jacquot,  lost  in  the  crowd,  remained  quiet 
and  silent  during  all  this ;  creeping  round 
the  table,  his  neck  extended,  nothing  es- 
caping his  eye  —  attentive,  collected,  provi- 
dent ;  like  a  little  orphan  who  had  no  one  to 
depend  upon  but  himself;  he  had  swallowed 
only  a  mouthful  of  ham,  and  half  a  glas 
of  wine ;  and  he  had  been  watching  and 
waiting  for  the  moment  when  the  enlisting 
would  begin,  that  he  might  present  himself 
in  his  turn  —  not  daring  to  be  the  first,  be- 
cause he  did  not  know  how  to  set  about  it, 
and  was  restrained  by  the  fear  and  timidity 
inseparable  from  his  age. 

But  when  the  moment  arrived  —  when 
the  sergeant  had  opened  his  little  register 
—  when  two  or  three  drunken  boobies  had 
been  made  soldiers  -^  in  short,  when  Jean 
Louis  Jacquot  had,  with  his  own  eyes  and 
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earsy  verified  the  necessary  formalities,  he 
comforted  his  little  heart,  took  his  woollen 
cap  in  his  hand,  placed  himself  modestly 
bdimd  the  others,  thinking  far  less  of  the 
ten  crowns,  than  of  the  honour  of  being 
snlisted;  and,  when  his  turn  came,  pre- 
lented  himself  with  a  little  air  of  mingled 
firmness,  spirit,  and  modesty — before  the 
recruiting  sergeant. 

Thefirankand  open  expression  of  his  coun- 
tenance, —  his  clear  and  steady  eye,  —  the 
colour  of  his  cheek, — animated  by  hope  and 
resolution,  —  something  decided,  yet  inno- 
cent in  his  mien  and  carriage, — added  to  the 
remarkable  beauty  of  his  features, — struck 
the  sergeant,  who  smiled,  giving  him  a  little 
Uow  on  his  cheek ;  the  caress  was  rather 
nide,  but  Jean  Louis  took  it  as  it  was 
meant,  and  answered  by  a  bow,  adding, 
"  Me  voildf  man  Sergent" 

*•  jH?  voildy  little  rogue — you  look  to  me 
very  like  a  little  pickle. — ^What  do  you  want 
here  ?  Do  you  want  to  drink  the  King's 
health  too?" 

"  Ouif  mon  SergenV 

"  Very  well,  friend  — drink  away,  there  *s 
wine  enough  for  everybody  —  and  a  glass, 
more  or  less,  will  wrong  no  one.    Come, 

a  S 
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I  don't  mind  if  I  tak 
**  a  la  sant4  du  Roi.*^ 

^^  A  la  snnte  du  Ro 
drink  it  all  off  at  onc< 
—  write  my  name  doi 

"  Halloo !  wliat  tl: 
thinking  of?— Wh; 
enlist?" 

**  YeSj  Sergeant,  ^ 
that  you  had  no  ] 
those  who  offered  i 
that  every  brave  maj 
Well  1  I  am  brave,  — 

**  Halt,  my  friend 
though,    you  are  a 
fellow,  and  if  I  was 
own  pocket,    I  won 
crowns  with  all  my  h 
the  honour  of  enlist 
you.  —  You  '11  make 
bound,  and  you  '11  n 
know  pretty  well  wl 
promise  you  you  will 
ette,  you  look  to  me 
were  going  to  fight, 
or  mamma — I  cannot 
the  consent  of  their 
tions  will  not  allow  il 
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pretty  mess,  my  little  man — ^you  understand; 
md  Heavens  and  earth  1  though  you're  well 
^wn  and  sharp  enough,  you  don't  seem  to 
me  to  have  come  to  the  age  when  you  can 
iispose  of  yourself.  Go  get  permission  from 
^our  fether,  —  from  your  godfather, — your 
Cure  J — it  does  not  signify  which ;  and  on  the 
nrord  of  one  who  serves  the  King, — though 
jrou  are  but  a  hamhin^  —  I'll  enlist  you  at 
once,  and  I'll  give  you  ten  crowns,  though 
erne  can  make  nothing  of  you  yet  but  a  fifer 
or  drummer.     So  get  along,  go  I " 

Jacquot  remained  for  a  moment  motion- 
less —  his  face  became  crimson  —  he  stood, 
bis  eyes  fixed  upon  the  ground,  turning  his 
cap  in  his  poor  little  hands.  At  last  he 
raised  his  head,  but  his  voice  trembled  a 
little  as  he  spoke  again. 

"  Monsieur  le  Sergent,  I  cannot  have  a 
permission." 

"  So  much  the  worse  for  you  I  "  — 

**  Monsieur  le  Sergent,  —  it  is  because  I 
have  neither  father, — mother,  godfather, — 
nor  Gur6!* 

"  D — ^1 1  did  you  spring  out  of  the  earth 
like  a  mushroom  ?  " 

**  Monsieur  le  Sergent,  —  I  don't  know 
where  I  came  from." 
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"  Well  then,  my  little  fiiend,  you  *re  a 
foundling,  that  is  it.** 

"  No,  Sarpediil  Monsieur  le  Sergent,— 
I  am  not  a  foundling." 

"  Oh  ho  1  my  little  friend,  what's  the 
matter  now?  —  Are  you  going  to  send 
me  a  challenge?  —  Really  he  is  a  pretty 
fellow.  Well,  well,  we'll  say  nothing  of 
foundling — you  say  you  are  an  orphan?" 

•'  Yes,  M.  le  Sergent** 

"  So  much  the  better  for  you,  then 
you're  sure  to  prosper.  Now  you  see  the 
case  is  different — you  must  belong  to  some 
village  or  other ;  and  you  must  have  been 
baptised ;  bring  me,  therefore,  your  name, 
the  date  of  your  birth,  and  the  declaration 
of  two  witnesses  who  will  certify  that  you 
are  an  orphan  ;  and  then,  as  thou  hast  nei- 
ther father  nor  mother,  I  will  carry  thee  off 
with  me  to-morrow  morning,  and  put  thee 
into  a  regiment,  with  all  my  heart. — Do  you 
know  any  one  who  will  answer  for  you  ?  " 

"  No,  M.  le  Sergent,  I  am  not  of  this 
country." 

'^  Then  make  haste  and  fetch  what  I 
want. — Come,  you  little  rogue,  drink  a  drop 
more;  don't  hang  down  your  head,  and 
look  as  if  you  were  ready  to  cry — you  11 
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not  miss  your  vocation,  I  read  that  in  your 
eyes  —  only  make  baste  and  be  bere  again 
by  to-morrow  morning — I  shall  not  start 
till  ten  o'clock/' 

Poor  Jacquot  took  the  glass  which  the 
Sergeant  presented,  but  it  was  with  a  trem- 
bling hand  ;  he  pledged  him,  but  it  was  no 
longer  with  the  spirit  and  gaiety  he  had 
shewn  at  first ;  he  could  not  swallow  half 
the  wine,  for  sobs  were  rising  in  his  throat, 
and  two  big  tears  fell  into  his  glass  as  he 
stooped  down  to  replace  it  upon  the  table. 
However,  he  pulled  his  woollen  cap  over 
his  eyes,  and  almost  in  despair,  took  the 
way  which  led  to  the  hut  of  the  little  shep- 
herd, sighing  heavily,  and  saying  to  him- 
self— 

**  It  is  impossible  to  take  M.  le  Sergent 
what  he  wants,  —  so  I  cannot  enlist,  and 
1  shall  never  be  a  soldier." 

In  the  midst  of  these  sad  reflections,  he 
arrived  at  the  hut.  It  was  night  —  the 
moon  shone  over  the  far-extending  plains, 
tinting  the  roofs  and  trees  of  the  little  vil- 
lage ;  all  was  calm  and  still  —  sheep,  dogs, 
shepherd,  all  wrapped  in  innocent  slumber. 
A  quarter  of  the  bread,  a  quarter  of  the 
bit  of  bacon,  and  half  the  raw  onion  —  for 
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weaving,  in  spite  of  the  lash :  he  was  almost 
ready  to  regret  his  home,  ready  to  repent 
of  his  escapade  ;  but  these  regrets  and  this 
repentance,  so  natural  for  a  poor  child,  lost, 
as  it  were,  in  the  vast  desert  of  the  world, 
could  not  altogether  subdue  his  courage ; 
he  was  too  spirited  to  despair  after  so  short 
a  trial  of  his  strength  ;  and  of  too  decided  a 
character  to  alter  his  resolutions  so  early. 

"  No,*'  said  he,  "  I  will  not  go  back 
home. —  I  am  not  afraid  of  being  flogged  ; 
but  Nicolas  will  think  I  am  a  coward ;  and 
all  the  children  in  the  village  will  laugh  at 
me,  and  I  shall  be  ashamed.  No,  I  will 
not  go  home  ;  I  had  rather  keep  sheep,  eat 
onions,  and  never  sleep  in  a  house  again, 
till  I  am  big  enough  to  enlist  if  I  please. 

But  it  is  a  very  great  pity  that  the 

sergeant  would  not  take  me  ;  how  they  eat 
and  drink  I  How  happy  people  are  who  serve 
the  King  I'' 

The  poor  little  Jean  could  not  sleep,  he 
reflected  one  half  of  the  night,  and  wept 
the  other.  Bitter  tears,  not  of  fear,  not  of 
regret,  not  of  weakness,  fell  from  his  eyes ; 
but  tears  of  rage  and  impatience  that  he  was 
only  twelve  years  old,  not  his  own  master, 
and  had  six  years  to  wait.   Six  years  I  it  was  an 

o  5 
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to  pass  away  the  time  as  be 
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CHAPTER  XV. 


THX    LIVKKT. 


The  young  shepherd  opened  his  eyes  at 
the  first  song  of  the  lark,  and  was  surprised 
to  find  himself  alone,  and  the  heap  of  straw 
lying,  much  as  he  had  left  it  the  evening 
before,  when  he  had  arranged  the  two  little 
beds,  side  by  side —  he  was  still  more  sur- 
prised to  find  the  bread,  bacon,  and  onion 
untouched. 

He  rushed  out  of  the  hut,  as  if  the  dogs 
had  given  warning  of  a  wolf,  and  ran  round 
the  little  encampment,  calling  "  Joseph  *' 
with  all  his  might.  The  other  little  fellow, 
perched  upon  his  high  tree,  answered  him 
as  it  were  from  the  skies.  The  dogs  sported 
about,  yelping  and  jumping  upon  one 
another ;  whilst  the  sheep,  awakened  by  the 
barking  of  their  faithful  guardians,  filled 
the  air  with  their  bleatings ;  so  that  it  was 
in  the  midst  of  the  most  rural  concert  of 
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country  sounds,  that  the  little  descendant 
of  Abel  met  the  little  disciple  of  Du 
Guesclin,  who  slipping  down  from  his  tree 
took  him  by  the  hand 

"  Then  you  did  not  come  in  last  night, 
Joseph  ?** 

"  Yes,  but  you  were  fast  asleep." 

"  Well,  but  you  did  not  go  to  bed 
then  ? '' 

"  No,  I  was  not  sleepy." 

"  And  you  were  n't  hungry,  I  suppose  ? 
For  you  did  not  touch  your  share  which  I 
kept  for  you/* 

"  No,  I  supped  at  the  village." 

**  At  the  village !  Did  you  know  anybody 
there?" 

**  No." 

**  Then  you  had  some  money?" 

"  No." 

**  How  did  you  manage,  then  ?".... 

**  Do  you  remember  the  music  we  heard 
last  night?" 

"  Yes,  to  be  sure  ;  but  what  of  that?" 

"  Oh,  you  never  saw  any  thing  so  beau- 
tiful. It  was  the  grandest  gentleman  you  ever 
saw,  belonging  to  the  King ;  —  very  likely 
one  of  his  relations,  do  you  see,  —  who 
came  to  enlist  soldiers." 
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And  continuing  his  narration  in  all  its 
details,  and  with  the  greatest  simplicity, 
Jacquot  related  to  the  young  shepherd,  all 
that  had  taken  place  in  the  village  market- 
place, and  in  the  public-house. 

The  little  shepherd  king,  who  was  only 
a  few  years  older  than  the  little  fugitive 
Paladin,  and  who  was  not  in  possession  of 
a  much  larger  stock  of  experience,  listened 
with  as  much  astonishment  and  admiration 
as  if  he  had  heard  the  marvellous  history 
of  Jack  and  the  Bean  Stalk,  or  the  Forty 
Thieves  ;  and  when  his  friend  finished  — 

"  Bah  !  *'  cried  he,  **  then  you  wish  to  be 
a  soldier  ?" 

"  Yes,  to  be  sure  I  do !  and  yes,  to  be 
sure,  I  shall ; — but  I  must  wait  six  long 
years  first,  because  I  have  no  certificate  of 
baptism.  If  it  had  not  been  for  that,  I 
should  have  been  off  this  morning  at  ten 
o'clock,  with  the  King's  own  recruiting 
sergeant ;  and  I  should  have  had  ten  crowns 
of  my  own,  and  I  should  have  given  you 
five,  because  you  lodged  and  fed  me.  Did 
you  ever  see  any  thing  so  unlucky  ?*' 

"  Yes,  it  is  unlucky  I  —  But,  my  stars  ! 
what  a  fool  you  are.'* 

"  What  a  fool  lam?" 
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'*  Yes,  the  greates 
did  you  not  shew  yo 
gentleman  ?  —  A  Hm 
than  a  certificate  of  1 
Maire  signs  it." 

Jean  Louis  openf 
his  companion,  and  i 

In  fact  he  did  no 
tivret  wiisi  but  he  ha 
mentioned,  and  bej 
something  he  ought 
with, 

*'  My  livret^**  repi 
times,  without  sayin 
mitting  himself, 

'*  Certainly/'repUe* 
**  you  mu5t  have  hs 
cabin  boy^  or  nobody 
Why  did  you  not  sh 

**  Because  ^^becai 
swimming  the  river/ 

**  Well  then,  my  u 
of  our  village  to  gi 
sure  he  will  answer  f 
see,  without  a  li^ret 
in  any  farmhouse;  m 
should  happen  to  3to 
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obliged  to  lend  you  mine ;  because,  you  see, 
they  know  me.*' 

**  Ah,  ah  !  then  you  havea  /ivre*  of  your 
own?'* 

"  To  be  sure  I  have ;  because,  you  see,  I 
am  a  hu'ed  servant  of  my  uncle's." 

**  And  what  is  written  in  your  livretf** 

**  My  name,  to  be  sure,  and  then  some 
other  things ; — I  don't  very  well  know  what, 
because  I  do  not  know  how  to  read." 

"  Oh,  I  can  read. — Let  me  look  at  your 
livret:' 

As  he  said  this,  as  if  inspired  by  a  sudden 
thought,  the  colour  flashed  into  Jacquot's 
face  —  his  eyes  sparkled,  and  his  hands 
trembled  with  impatience. 

The  shepherd  very  slowly  untied  a  long 
piece  of  packthread,  one  end  of  which  pass- 
ing through  the  button-hole  of  his  waistcoat 
was  fastened  there  by  a  strong  knot,  the 
other  being  twisted  several  times  round  a 
little  book,  covered  with  parchment,  and 
containing  six  or  eight  leaves  of  very  coarse 
paper.  Jean  Louis  took  it  in  his  hand, 
examined  it  carefully  on  all  sides,  then 
opened  it,  and  began  a  very  attentive  study 
of  what  was  written  on  the  first  page. 
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This  page  was  not  very  easy  to  decipher 
by  a  scholar  of  Jacquot's  calibre,  seeing 
that  M.  le  Maire  of  Ailly-la-Grange  did  not 
write  a  very  legible  hand ;  but  as  he  b^an 
to  comprehend  it,  the  features  of  the  little 
boy  became  more  and  more  animated ;  joy 
flashed  from  his  eyes,  yet  it  seemed  as  if  a 
certain  timidity  prevented  his  speaking ;  so 
he  stood  for  a  moment  clasping  the  livrel 
flrmly  between  his  hands ;  at  last,  fixing  his 
eyes  steadily  and  earnestly  on  his  young 
friend  —  "  Gerard,"  cried  he,  **  will  you 
save  my  life  and  make  my  fortune  ?  ** 

The  astonished  shepherd  gaped  and 
stared,  unable  to  answer  a  word;  and  Jacquot, 
too  impatient  to  wait  the  gatliering  of  his 
wits,  went  on. 

"  You  promised  to  lend  me  your  livrei; 
lend  it  me  directly.  Just  let  me  take  it  to 
the  next  village ;  I  will  bring  it  back  in  an 
hour ;  and  if  I  am  enlisted,  V\l  give  you  the 
ten  crowns  I  am  to  have.  —  May  I  ?*' 

"  Yes,  if  you  please,  only  don't  lose  it 
You  are  very  welcome.  —  I  don't  want  the 
ten  crowns.  You  worked  for  your  bread  as 
well  as  I  did,  and  we  are  friends.** 

"  Friends  1  friends  for  ever  1  friends  for 
life  I** 


■l7'. 
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And  with  these  words  Louis  Jacquot 
threw  his  arms  round  his  companion's  neck, 
with  an  ardour  which  nearly  knocked  him 
down  ;  and  without  waiting  further  explica- 
tion, dashed  off  to  the  village. 

Jacquot  arrived  at  the  village,  and  was 
soon  at  the  door  of  the  public-house.  Loud 
and  long  did  he  knock  with  fists  and  feet, 
nobody  was  up.  At  last  a  window  creaked 
and  opened. 

**  What  do  you  want,  you  little  rascal?" 

"  M.  le  Sergent  du  Roi.*' 

"  What  have  you  to  say  to  M.  le  Sergent 
duRoi?'* 

**  Very  important  business.'* 

**  He  is  fast  asleep.  Come  back  again 
in  an  hour.'* 

The  window  shuts  again,  and  Jacquot 
renews  his  operations  —  battering  the  door 
with  a  great  stone,  and  making  a  noise 
sufficient  to  awaken  the  dead. 

The  window  opens  again. 

"  Have  done,  you  little  scoundrel,  or 
I'll  be  down  with  you,  and  break  your 
head.'' 

"  As  you  please  —  but  I  must  and  will 
speak  with  M.  le  Sergent." 

His  tone  and  manner  were  so  deter- 
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mined,  that  it  imposed  even  upon  the  inn- 
keeper. 

"  The  rogue  must  have  some  important 
letter  or  message,"  thought  he. 

So  he  became  all  at  once  very  civil  and 
polite,  and  told  the  little  man  to  wait  a 
couple  of  minutes,  and  not  batter  the  door 
to  pieces  in  the  mean  time. 

Two  minutes  elapsed,  and  Jacquot  was 
again  lifting  his  stone,  when  the  door 
opened,  and  the  innkeeper  appeared,  half 
asleep,  with  his  candle  in  his  hand. 

The  child  entered,  and  was  introduced 
into  a  small  low  apartment,  where,  upon  a 
miserable  mattress,  lay  the  sergeant  —  that 
grand  gentleman,  most  likely  a  relation  of 
the  King's  —  his  head  wrapped  up  in  a  red 
handkerchief,  with  his  elbow  resting  on  his 
pillow.  He  was  smoking  a  cigar ;  by  his 
side  on  a  chair  stood  a  bottle  of  wine,  and 
a  glass  which  he  filled  from  time  to  time, 
pour  passer  le  temps. 

"  Ha !  ha  1  par  le  Corhleu  I  if  it  is  not 
my  little  friend.  Well,  you  little  rogue, 
do  you  still  want  to  be  a  soldier?'* 

"  To  be  sure  I  do,  M.  le  Sergent." 

"  Very  well.    Have  you  got  the  papers  ?" 

"Not  exactly,  M.  le  Sergent,  because 
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there  was  not  time,  as  you  were  to  set  out 
at  ten  o'clock  this  morning.*' 

**  So  I  was  thinking,  when  you  told  me 
you  did  not  belong  to  this  country.  Then 
you  have  found  some  one  to  answer  for 
you ;  and  certify  who  you  are?" 

"  No,  M.  le  Sergent ;  but  I  have  done 
better  than  that.  —  I  forgot  it  yesterday, 
because  you  put  me  out — look,  I  have 
brought  you  my  livret  —  it  is  better  than  a 
certificate  of  baptism,  because  the  mayor 
signs  it.** 

"  The  deuce  I  Your  livret — that's  some- 
thing like —  let  us  see.  Here*s  fine  writ- 
ing, as  if  he*d  done  it  with  the  cat's  claw. 
What*s  your  name  ?  " 

"  Pierre  Adrien  Gerard." 

"  Right.  Native  of —  of —  of —  what  is 
it,  then?" 

"  D'Ailly-le-Grange,  on  the  road  to 
Poictiers." 

"  Ah  I  ah  I   I  know  the  place." 

Jacquot  trembled. 

« In  1759—'' 

Jacquot  recovered  himself. 

"  It  is  a  very  pretty  little  village." 

"  Yes,  sir." 

"  What's  your  father's  business  ?  " 
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"  My  father  and  mother  are  dead,  sir?" 

And  Jacquot  sighed.  He  never  thou^t 
of  his  mother  without  sighing. 

"  True  1  so  you  said.  I  see  here,  that 
you  are  an  orphan.  Have  you  any  brothers 
or  sisters  ?  '* 

'*  I  have  not  a  relation  in  the  world.  — 
So  you  see,  M.  le  Sergent,  I  am  quite 
ready  to  be  a  soldier." 

"  Not  so  ready  as  you  think,  my  littie 
friend  —  because,  you  see,  on  account  rf 

your  age  —  thafs  the  thing Still,  as 

you  are  an  orphan,  and  have  got  your 
livret *' 

"  Oh,  yes,  sir !  a  livret  is  an  excellent 
thing. — Only  look  at  it.  Here's  the  mayor's 
signature." 

The  sergeant  gazed  at  him  long  —  he 
seemed  to  hesitate  —  he  looked  first  at  the 
livretf  then  at  the  boy,  whose  large  black 
earnest  eyes  were  fixed  upon  him  —  he 
could  not  find  in  his  heart  to  part  with  so 
promising  a  subject. 

"  Let  the  worst  come  to  the  worst," 
thought  he,  "  I  can  write  a  line  to  his  god- 
father, or  to  the  Maire  of  his  village,  who 
can  claim  him  if  they  like  when  he  has 
joined,  —  provided  they  give  back  his  ten 
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crowns.  As  &r  as  my  own  responsibility  is 
concerned,  the  only  thing  of  importance  is 
his  identity, — and  of  that  there  cannot  be 
the  slightest  doubt  Let  us  look  at  the 
description — fifteen  years  of  age  — are  you 
fifteen?" 

**  Yes,  Monsieur  le  Sergent" 

"  Brown  hair?*' 

**  Oh,  yes !  brown  —  almost  as  black  as 
jet/' 

"  Eyes  ditto,  -r-  nose  wide,  —  nay,  but 
my  friend,  your  Maire  must  have  put  on 
his  spectacles  the  wrong  side  upwards. 
Deuce  take  me,  if  you  have  not  an  aqueline 
nose.*' 

**  Yes,  now.  Sir ;  but  that  day  I  had  had 
a  blow  in  the  face." 

"  And  that  had  swelled  your  nose,  eh  ? 
Come,  come,  you'll  make  a  famous  soldier! 
Here,  my  little  drum  boy,  take  this  glass 
of  wine,  and  drink  the  King's  health. — 
Well  done,  now  you  are  a  soldier." 

"  Really  and  truly,  mon  officier  f  " 

**  Yes,  you  are  enlisted." 

Jacquot  flung  his  cap  into  the  air,  shout- 
ing and  jumping  for  joy,  —  he  directly 
asked  for  a  musket  and  cartridge-box.  The 
sergeant  was  enchanted,  he  laughed  aloud, 
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upon  his  mattress ;  then  he  took  out  his 
bag  of  grey  cloth,  which  was  lying  safe 
under  his  pillow,  and  counted  out  five 
crowns. 

"  There,  my  little  friend, —  I  cannot  in 
conscience  give  you  more  than  half  the 
bounty ;  because,  do  you  see,  you  are  not 
more  than  half  a  man  ; — but,  be  easy,  you 
shall  be  my  little  quarter-master,  —  I  shall 
make  it  worth  your  while,  if  you  behave 
well/' 

"  Oh,  M.  le  Sergent !  you  need  give  me 
nothing  at  all  —  I^  shall  be  quite  con- 
tented." 

Jacquot  received  his  five  crowns,  and  as 
he  wrote  a  pretty  good  hand,  he  inscribed 
in  the  Sergeant's  book  the  following  names 
and  designations,  taking  care  to  copy  them 
exactly  from  the  livret  of  his  friend,  the 
shepherd. 

**  Pierre  Adrien  Gerard,  bom  the  6th  of 
October,  1763,  in  the  parish  of  St.  Hubert, 
Commune  d'Ailly-la-Grange,  under  Che- 
milly ;  son  of  Vincent  Gerard,  ploughboy, 
en  son  vivant^  and  of  Manette  Jolifont  his 
wife,  both  deceased,  in  the  same  Com- 
mune ;  and  was  baptized  in  the  church  ci 
St.  Hubert,  the  7th  October,  the  same  year ; 
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which  Pierre  Adrien  Gerard  has  been  by 
the  Sieur  Herre  Jelicot,  his  uncle  and  god- 
father, hired  as  farming  servant,  and  keeper 
of  sheep;  and  therefore  we  have  delivered 
unto  him  this  present  livret. '* 

**  Well,  well,  my  little  friend,"  said  the 
sergeant,  when  Jacquot  came  to  this 
place.  **Now,  go  and  make  up  your 
bundle  if  you  have  any  to  make  up,  and 
don't  fail  to  be  in  the  market-place  at  ten 
o'clock ;  the  roll-call  will  beat,  the  troops 
be  inspected,  and.  then  we  shall  set  out. 
By  the  by,  you  little  rogue,  what  are  you 
going  to  do  with  the  money.  —  Don't  go 
and  throw  it  away  in  drink." 

"  Oh,  no  1  mon  Sergent,  that  I  won't 
—  I  am  only  going  to  breakfast  with  an 
old  friend." 

And  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour  Jacquot  was 
jumping  and  bounding  in  the  middle  of  the 
sheep,  flinging  his  cap  into  the  air,  and 
crying,  "I'm  a  soldier  I  I'm  a  soldier  1" 

He  laid  hold  of  his  friend's  hand,  and 
forced  him  to  run  with  him  as  fast  as  he 
could  to  the  first  cabin  in  the  village,  de- 
corated with  a  whisp  of  straw  —  which 
whisp  of  straw  designated  a  miserable 
public- house,    where  execrable    wine   was 
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to  be  sold ;  —  but  to  Jacquot's  imag^Ul• 
tioD  it  was  as  Le  Rocher  de  Cancale^ — be 
drew  chairs,  officiously  placed  his  friend  at 
table  —  and  called  for  wine,  cheese,  apples, 
—  all  that  was  most  expensive  and  re- 
chercM  in  the  house. 

**  I  must  feast  thee  like  a  king,"  said  he. 

The  hostess,  who  heard  the  crowns 
sounding  in  Jacquot's  pocket,  bestirred 
herself  at  the  fire,  and  soon  served  an 
omelette  au  lard^  and  half  a  duck  stuffed 
with  turnips;  they  moistened  this  exqui- 
site and  magnificent  repast  with  a  bottle  of 
infamous  white  wine,  which  appeared  to 
them  as  nectar, — and  finished  the  feast  with 
some  dry  nuts,  prunes,  and  figs.  It  was 
the  most  sumptuous  entertainment,  of 
which,  they  had,  either  of  them,  ever  in 
their  lives  partaken. 

The  true  Adrien  Gerard  felt  as  if  he 
scarcely  knew  how  to  look  at  his  com- 
panion, whom  he  was  tempted  to  regard  as 
something  not  much  less  than  a  prince. 
But  at  dessert,  and  after  he  had  paid  the 
reckoning,  which  amounted  to  two  francs, 
Jacquot,  with  an  air  of  dignity,  explained 
the  cause  of  his  good  fortune. 

''  I  am  going  to  set  out,"  said  he,  imme- 
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diately,  **  I  am  going  to  make  war  upon 
the  English,  —  and  to  deliver  America." 

The  shepherd  began  to  cry. 

**  You  are  going  to  leave  me/*  said  he. 

"  Yes,  —  because  I  am  going  to  fight  for 
the  King  and  liberty," 

^*  Well,  I  am  very  glad  for  your  sake,  if 
you  like  it —  I  would  rather  keep  sheep." 

**  Oh !  I  like  to  fight,  and  come  back  a 
great  general." 

**  Perhaps  you'll  come  back  an  invalid." 

"  If  I  do  —  I  shall  be  covered  with 
glory." 

"  But  does  that  buy  people  bread  ?  " 

"  Yes  to  be  sure  I  —  and  omelets,  and 
ducks,  such  as  we  have  just  eaten  —  Do 
you  see  how  rich  I  am  ?  " 

He  pulled  out  the  thirteen  francs  that 
remained,  and  put  them  into  the  shep- 
herd's hand. 

Half-past  nine  sounded  on  the  village 
clock. 

**  You  must,  at  least,  come  and  bid  good 
bye  to  the  dogs,"  cried  the  shepherd. 

The  adieus  were  very  pathetic.  —  The 
two  little  fellows  and  the  two  dogs  caressed 
one  another,  all  four  almost  equally  affected 
— and  the  two  boys  cried  heartily.     Then, 
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after  many  embraces,  they  parted,  the  one,  his 
crook  on  his  shoulder, — the  fleecy  multitude 
before  him,  and  his  two  faithful  dogs  by 
his  side, —  took  his  way  to  the  wide  downs, 
endeavouring  to  hide  his  feelings  by 
whistling  as  he  went  along;  while  the 
other,  his  heart  full,  but  excited  in  the 
highest  degree,  returned  to  the  village- 
Many  times  they  stopped,  many  times 
they  looked  back,  and  each  time  the  dogs 
would  run  back  to  Jacquot,  and  frolic 
round  him.  At  length  a  slight  declivity 
hid  the  retiring  shepherd  from  his  sight 
They  never  met  again. 
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CHAPTER  XVL 


TRX   MABCH. 


Th£  population  of  the  village  had  been, 
since  seven  o'clock,  assembled  in  the 
market-place;  a  detachment  of  six  dragoons 
having  arrived  to  serve  as  escort  to  the 
new  recruits;  it  having  been,  from  time 
immemorial,  customary  to  treat  these  can- 
didates for  glory  and  immortality,  —  in  the 
outset,  —  very  much  as  if  they  were  galley 
slaves.  These  dragoons,  their  swords  drawn, 
and  pistols  in  their  holsters,  pranced  about, 
and  kept  the  crowd  in  order ;  holding,  in 
the  mean  time,  a  sharp  look-out  upon  the 
young  recruits;  prepared  to  repress  the 
first  evidences  of  repentance,  or  insubordi- 
nation.— And  still  more  pressing  duty  it  was 
to  impose  silence  upon  a  troop  of  women 
and  girls,  who  filled  the  air  with  their 
cries  and  execrations  —  the  softer  sex,  it 
may  be  observed,  b^g  usually  the  most 
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opposite  the  windows  of 
village;  and  within  it  were 
of  five  men  each,  ten  coui 
in  their  Sunday  clothes, 
new  shoes, — and  with  an 
of  red  and  white  ribboi 
Each  had  a  stick  over  hi 
end  of  which  hung  a  Iittl< 
all  of  them  had  continu 
house  all  night,  and  had 
few  minutes  to  prepare  for 
and  even  now  they  were 
the  innkeeper  handing  tl 
to  the  other,  while  they  a 
from  the  church  clock; 
great  boobies,  who  had 
nearly  fourteen  hours,  c 
the  maudlin  ecstasy   of 
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eyes  stupidly  bent  on  the  earth,  were  four 
other  heroes  crying  as  if  their  hearts  would 
break  —  they  were  tied  in  couples  by  the 
arms.  They  did  not  sing  —  the  time  for 
singing  was  already  past.  They  had  been 
enlisted  in  their  cups,  and  amid  their  songs 
— and  the  time  for  repentance  was  come — 
but  it  was  too  late  ;  they  had  received  ten 
crowns,  they  had  drunk  the  king's  health, 
— and  they  must,  bongrS^malgrSf  be  heroes, 
and  die  in  the  hospital. 

The  recruiting  sergeant,  his  feather  in 
his  cap,  his  sword  by  his  side,  and  his  cane 
in  his  hand,  marched  proudly  up  and  down 
the  market-place, — casting  his  eyes  from 
time  to  time  upon  his  recruits,  crying  out, 
"  Attention  1  Form  in  line!" 

In  the  mean  time,  through  the  windows 
M.  le  Maire  might  be  seen,  in  his  small 
low  salon  ;  placed  before  a  little  desk,  dic- 
tating, with  infinite  care,  to  a  clerk  in 
shirt  sleeves  and  wooden  shoes,  the  list  of 
bis  enrolments,  and  the  route  to  the  next 
town,  with  which  the  sergeant  was  to  be 
furnished. 

"  Ten  minutes  to  ten  —  five  minutes  to 
ten — a  few  minutes  only  are  wanting." 
The  sergeant  had  pulled  his  large  silver 
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watch  a  dozen  times  out  of  hb  fob,  and 
kept  muttering  between  his  teeth,  ''  The 
d — ^1 1  the  little  rascal  has  cheated  me  after 
all  I  He  took  the  money,  and  vras  off  like 
a  greyhound.  I  shall  see  no  more  of  him. 
and  I  shall  have  to  make  good  the  five 
crowns,  and  lose  the  five  I  should  have  got 
for  my  recruit  Ten  crowns  dead  loss !  — 
A  pretty  bargain !  —  Attention  I  these 
scoundrels  are  all  drunk.  —  Dragoons, 
back  with  the  crowd ;  — that  little  mcxikey 
was  worth  all  these  drunken  boobies  put 
together.  But  what  a  fool  I  was  to  let 
him  have  the  money  I  He  was  such  a  fine 
little  fellow.  Dragoons,  silence  those  blub- 
bering women  I  —  Silence  1  —  Ten  o'clock ! 
Attention  I  —  Form  in  line  I*' 

The  women  groaned  and  cried,  the 
^ung  girls  sobbed  and  wept ;  the  crowd 
pressed  forward  to  embrace  sons,  brothers, 
friends.  The  dragoons  push  the  crowd 
back,  the  crowd  pushes  against  the  dra- 
goons. M.  le  Maire  advances  to  his 
window,  presents  the  sergeant  with  the 
lists  and  the  route ;  the  innkeeper  sends  his 
boy  for  another  pitcher  of  wine  ;  the  ser- 
geant  goes  through  the  roll-call,  and  every 
new  son  of  Mars,  reeling  and  hiccuping. 
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answers.  The  roU-call  is  finished,  the  drum 
beats,  the  shrill  fife  sounds,  the  sergeant, 
with  loud  sonorous  voice,  cries,  '*  To  the 
right  face " 

When  he  is  interrupted  by  the  cries  of 
••  Here  I  am  I  — Here  I  am,  mon  Sergent  I 
Don*t  set  out  without  me."  And  a  little 
peasant,  panting  for  breath,  his  cheeks 
crimson,  and  his  whole  frame  trembling 
with  impatience,  slips  under  the  body  of  a 
dragoon's  horse,  bends  down  to  avoid  a 
stroke  from  the  flat  of  the  dragoon's  sabre, 
and  flings  himself,  sansju^on^  into  the  arms 
of  the  recruiting  sergeant 

"  Ah,  ah  1  my  little  grenadier,  you  are 
rather  too  late  for  the  roll-call.*' 

'*  Mon  Sergent,  those  men  on  horseback 
would  not  let  me  pass." 

•*  The  d — ^1 1  Then  you  are  not  a  scoun- 
drel, you  little  rogue — join  then.  To  the 
right  face  I     March  1 " 

The  drum  and  fife  make  a  tremendous 
noise,  the  innkeeper  and  his  boy  collect 
the  glasses,  the  sergeant  hastily  swallows 
a  cup  of  wine,  and  they  march. — 

The  ten  bumpkins,  roaring  a  military 
song,  holding  two  by  two,  and  reeling  one 
against  the  other :  Jean  Louis  Jacquot,  now 
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Adrien  Gerard/  marching  behind — his 
head  erect,  his  eyes  sparkling,  his  cheeks 
glowing  —  followed  by  the  four  heroes, 
already  repentant,  bound  like  thieves,  each 
one  guarded  by  a  dragoon,  and  blubberiDg 
like  a  calf  The  triumphant  procession, 
preceded  by  two  of  the  dragoons  on  horse- 
back, penetrates  the  crowd,  consisting  of 
women  and  girls  of  every  age,  in  white 
caps  and  short  jackets ;  and  of  men  in 
blouses,  some  looking  on  with  an  air  of  stupid 
astonishment,  the  rest  consisting  principally 
of  the  women  and  girls,  mixing  vehement 
abuse  with  the  loudest  lamentations — some- 
times  threatening,  and  even  striking  at  the 
dragoons  with  their  fists,  but  running  back 
at  the  slightest  menace,  from  their  for* 
midable  sabres. 

And  so  they  marched  away  to  the  music 
of  the  fife  and  drum  —  dragoons  before  and 
dragoons  behind  —  in  the  midst  of  a  perfect 
hurricane  of  tears,  maledictions,  drunken 
songs,  and  cries  of  "  Vive  le  Roil*^  Four- 
teen village  heroes  and  little  Jacquot  fol- 
lowing, staring  about,  and  wondering  why 
some  wept  and  some  sang — why  some 
reeled  about  at  liberty,  —  and  some  were 
bound  like  thieves,  —  and  guarded  by  dra- 
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goons  with  drawn  swords.  Jean  Louis 
Jacquot  was  destined  to  see  many  things 
in  this  world  that  were  as  incomprehensible. 

Three  days'  march  had  scarcely  been  ef- 
fected, before  the  little  rogue  was  almost  as 
clever  as  the  sergeant,  in  all  that  concerned 
the  management  of  the  recruits ;  he  was 
often  sent  forward  to  order  supper  and 
lodging,  and  kept  the  accounts  of  the  little 
community. 

On  the  road  he  played  with  the  soldiers ; 
and  as  he  was  always  lively,  alert,  and 
good-humoured,  the  soldiers,  during  their 
halts,  amused  themselves  with  teaching  him 
the  manual  exercise  ;  and  the  little  fellow 
had  so  ardent  a  desire  to  learn,  that  before 
the  eighth  day  he  went  through  the  whole 
very  tolerably,  —  kept  the  step  like  an  old 
soldier,  and  played  on  the  fife  like  a  child 
of  the  regiment.  His  lively  spirit,  his 
frank  and  resolute  temper,  his  decided  vo- 
cation for  the  profession  of  arms,  and  the 
strength  and  courage  he  shewed  upon  all 
occasions,  soon  gave  him  a  kind  of  supe- 
riority over  his  companions, — men  though 
they  were,  and  he  a  mere  child. 

He  soon  ceased  to  follow  the  recruits, 
but  might  be  found  at  their  head,  —  giving 
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the  words  of  command  in  good  set  military 
terms, — scolding  the  indolent,  and  laughing 
at  the  awkward.  The  sergeant  was  amused 
beyond  measure;  and  all  the  soldiers  let 
him  do  as  he  pleased,  because  his  age  and 
a  kind  of  childish  simplicity  in  his  air, 
seemed  to  render  this  little  presumption  of 
no  consequence. 

Sometimes  they  would  give  him  a  sabre, 
or  a  carabine  when  he  took  the  command; 
sometimes  the  horse-soldier,  who  led  the 
march,  would  dismount  and  place  him  on 
his  horse  —  then  he  called  himself^  and 
assumed  the  airs  of  a  general.  He  was 
obeyed  at  first  as  a  good  joke,  and  by  and 
by  he  was  obeyed  in  good  earnest,  and 
much  more  than  people  were  aware. 

In  all  the  circumstances  of  life,  he  who 
knows  how  to  make  the  best  of  it,  will  find 
himself  happy,  even  in  almost  the  lowest 
condition ;  and  this  was  an  art  our  young 
soldier  most  thoroughly  understood. 

The  sergeant  became  every  day  more 
and  more  attached  to  him,  till  at  length  he 
could  not  smoke  a  pipe  or  drink  a  glass  in 
comfort  without  his  little  grenadier ;  he 
placed  him  at  his  right  hand  at  supper; 
made  him  share  his  bed,  because  it  was 
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usually  the  best  at  quarters;  and  as  the 
&vourite  of  the  master  is  usually  well  re- 
ceived by  all,  Jacquot  was  caressed  and 
happy. 

After  ten  days*  march,  the  company 
reached  Limoges. 

At  Limoges  there  was  a  grand  dep6t  for 
recruits  —  all  the  recruiting  sergeants  who 
had  been  sent  into  the  south  and  west  of 
France  to  enlist  volunteers,  had  orders  to 
assemble  there  with  their  contingents.  Our 
sergeant  appeared  with  his  fourteen  braves. 

There  he  was  to  separate  from  them ; 
and  as  he  belonged  to  a  regiment  which 
made  part  of  the  first  expedition,  he  had 
orders  to  be  at  Toulon  the  1st  of  April, 
where  a  French  army  was  already  assem- 
bled; and  a  fleet  of  twelve  ships  of  the  line 
ready,  under  the  command  of  the  Comte 
d'Estaing,  to  convey  them  to  America. 

The  sergeant,  therefore,  had  no  time  to 
lose.  He  arrived  at  Limoges  the  21st  of 
March  ;  it  was  impossible  to  proceed  before 
the  22d — he  had  then,  only  ten  days  remain- 
ing, in  which  to  accomplish  a  march  of  150 
leagues  —  exactly  fifteen  leagues  a  day. 
His  instructions,  it  is  true,  permitted  him 
to  take  advantage  of  any  means  of  trans- 
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port  that  might  present  themselves ;  and 
as  he  was  an  old  soldier,  and,  consequently, 
an  old  traveller,  there  was  no  doubt  of  his 
managing  to  accomplish  the  distance  in  the 
time.  However,  as  he  had  not  a  moment 
to  lose,  he  took  leave  of  his  recruits  the 
very  evening  of  his  arrival  at  Limc^es, 
having  entertained  them  at  supper  at  his 
own  expense,  by  way  of  farewell. 

But  Jacquot,  whom  we  shall  hencefor- 
ward call  Gerard,  seized  the  sergeant  by 
the  skirt  of  his  coat,  ctying  out  that  he 
would  never,  never  quit  his  good  friend, 
that  he  would  go  and  fight  the  English  too; 
land  that  if  any  one  pretended  to  hinder 
him,  he  would  bite,  kick,  and  fight  him, 
and  be  afler  the  sergeant  in  spite  of  them 
all. 

The  company  laughed;  but  the  sergeant, 
though  he  seemed  to  take  little  notice,  fek 
his  heart  swell,  and  the  tears  come  into  his 
eyes,  at  the  idea  of  abandoning  the  in- 
telligent, intrepid,  and  affectionate  boy, 
whose  only  guide  and  protector  he  had 
been  ;  and  for  whom  he  entertained  the 
most  singular  affection. 

"  Will  you  be  quiet,  you  little  fool," 
cried  he,  pushing  the  child  away ;  *'  Have 
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you  to  learn  that  a  soldier  must  do  his 
duty? — Silence  I  hold  your  tongue  I  drink 
your  glass,  and  keep  your  place." 

He  said  this  harshly,  but  as  he  spoke  he 
put  his  large  hand  upon  the  little  boy's 
head,  in  a  manner  not  to  be  mistaken  —  it 
was  an  assurance  of  protection  ; — the  little 
fellow  understood  his  friend,  and  said  not  a 
word  more. 

**  He  is  a  knowing  little  lad,"  thought 
the  sergeant ;  "  We  shall  see." 

Shortly  after  he  bade  the  company  good 
night ;  and  taking  Gerard  by  the  ear,  gave 
him  a  little  push,  saying,  "  Come,  Sir, 
march  I  and  see  me  home." 

But  he  did  not  go  home ;  he  went  with 
little  Gerard  to  the  officer  in  command ;  to 
whom  he  had  on  his  arrival  presented  the 
list  of  recruits. 

"  Mon  Commandant,"  said  he,  "  you 
were  surprised,  perhaps,  that  I  enlisted  this 
little  rogue — He  is  good  for  nothing  but  to 
be  a  drum  boy." 

"  True,  Sergeant — what  do  you  mean  us 
to  do  with  this  child?  —  It  will  be  three 
years  before  he  will  have  strength  to  hold 
a  musket." 

'^  Not  quite  so  long  as  that.  Command- 
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ant,  for  he  is  a  stout  fellow  enough ;  but 
do  you  see,  this  is  the  truth  —  I  engaged 
this  little  shaver  because  we  are  related. 
Yes,  Commandant,  he  is  my  nephew,  and  I 
have  asked  the  Captain's  permission  to  take 
him  with  me  to  my  regiment,  that  I  maj 
look  after  him.  The  Captain  has  con- 
sented, Commandant ;  and  if  you  will  but 
permit  me  to  take  him  with  me»  all  will  be 
right*' 

"  Very  well.  Sergeant,  I  don't  see  any 
great  harm  in  that ;  only,  unluckily,  you 
have  put  him  upon  the  roll  —  he  has  re- 
ceived the  bounty.  Your  number  will  not 
be  right,  and  I  shall  be  short  one  man." 

"  That's  easily  settled,  Commandant,  the 
child  is  under  age,  you  can  strike  his  name 
out  of  the  roll  as  null,  and  as  he  has  only 
received  five  crowns" — 

"  Not  at  all.  Sergeant,  your  nephew  is  re- 
gularly enlisted,  but  he  can  change  his  des- 
tination —  so  you  may  take  him  with  you  if 
you  please —  at  your  own  expense,  mind  — 
I  will  take  care  of  the  rest." 

"  Much  obliged  to  you,  Commandant  — 
salute  your  officer,  Gerard." 

The  Commandant  struck  the  sergeant  ou 
the  shoulder,  complimenting  him  upon  the 
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appearance  of  his  nephew,  gave  the  child 
a  little  good  advice,  and  dismissed  them  — 
And  thus  Gerard  was  provided  with  a  pro- 
tector and  an  uncle  at  once. 

When  they  were  in  the  street  Gerard 
sprang  into  the  sergeant's  arms. 

**  Then  I  'm  going  with  you,  my  good 
friend/* 

**  So  it  seems  —  because  I  do  believe 
you  Ve  bewitched  me  —  Yes,  yes,  you 
shall  go  with  me  to  Toulon  —  We'll  go  to- 
gether to  America  —  but  don't  be  afraid  — 
Morbleu/'' 

"  Afraid  1  Sergeant  —  what  should  I  be 
afraid  of?" 

"  I  '11  teach  you  your  exercise  —  how  to 
manoeuvre  —  how  to  charge,  and  you'll 
make  a  famous  soldier,  I  will  answer  for  it 
—  But  mind,  as  long  as  you  live,  you  are 
my  nephew,  and  I  your  uncle  —  Roche 
J  Bertrand  Jolimont — and  you  are  to  be  a 
brave  boy  and  to  do  me  credit." 

"Yes,  Sergeant  I  yes,  uncle  I  yes  my  best 
friend  in  the  world  1  —  You  shall  see,  I  '11 
be  as  brave  as  a  lion.  Where  shall  we 
find  the  English  ?  —  Are  they  a  great  way 
off?" 

The  sergeant  laughed,    and   struck  his 


—  sometimes  in   a  cart, 
mule, — in  a  berlin,  or  in  a  i 
sergeant  and  the  little  G 
cheerfully  accomplished 
Limoges  to  Toulon. 

The  little  man  reaped 
learned  self-dependence  a 
every  circumstance  that 
gim  to  form  juster  ideas 
just  ideas  of  himself.  The 
they  travelled  —  the  nece 
they  lay,  to  enter  into  coi 
the  inhabitants  —  the  | 
travellers  they  encounten 
for  seizing  every  opporti 
fast,  and  at  little  expens 
tinual  change  in  their  mot 
all  these  contributed,  not 
practical  education  of  aye 
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would  find  the  way  from  Limog&s  to  Tou- 
lon quite  so  piqimnte  and  amusing  :  After 
all  said  and  done,  the  man  without  diffi- 
culties, always  wants  something,  of  that 
seasoning  of  life,  which  the  man  with  diffi- 
culties finds. 

The  sergeant,  as  he  had  calculated,  ar- 
rived at  Toulon  the  31  st  of  March.  Seven 
and  twenty  days  ago,  Jean  Louis,  scarcely 
twelve  years  of  age,  had  fled  from  his  vil- 
lage, naked  and  without  a  sous  piece,  — 
his  whole  worldly  estate  upon  his  shoul- 
ders. Now  how  has  his  destiny  changed  I 
—  And  thus  it  is  with  some  men  —  For- 
tune seems  to  seize  them  by  force,  and 
urge  them  forward  in  their  career  ;  rather, 
than  to  guide  and  assist  their  own  exer- 
tions—  or  perhaps,  we  should  rather  say, 
that  like  Alexander  dragging  forward  the 
priestess  to  the  tripod  of  Delphi,  —  these 
men  have  something  resolute  and  deter- 
mined about  them,  which  constrains  For- 
tune ;  and  obliges  her  to  return  what  answer 
they  please. 

Next  morning  Jolimont  resumed  his 
place  in  his  regiment,  where  Gerard  was 
admitted  as  one  of  the  drum  boys ;  his 
uniform  was  furnished  at  the  expense  of  the 
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King,  he  drew  his  pay  and  belonged  to  the 
state  —  Comprehending,  with  no  little  feel- 
ing of  pride,  that  he  counted  in  the  world 
as  a  man ;  and  in  the  state  as  a  citizen. 

Eleven  days  after  his  arrival  at  Toulon, 
the  Comte  d'Estaing  received  orders  from 
Paris  to  set  sail,  as  soon  as  the  weather 
would  permit.  The  12th  of  April,  all  the 
troops  were  embarked ;  the  19th,  the  wea- 
ther  being  favourable,  a  fresh  breeze  blow- 
ing from  the  north-west,  the  sea  bounding 
and  sparkling  under  a  brilliant  sun  —  the 
fleet  in  full  sail  quitted  the  harbour  of 
Toulon  —  saluted  the  town  with  a  few  dis- 
charges of  artillery,  and  soon,  one  vast  float 
ing  city,  it  left  the  shores  of  France.  The 
shores  which  gradually  sank  blue,  in  the 
distant  horizon  ;  disappearing  with  the  in- 
numerable crowds  of  spectators,  that  were 
clustered  upon  the  rocks,  the  mole,  the 
spires,  and  the  roofs  of  the  town. 

Bon  voyage^  pauvre  petit ! 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 


It  is  not  the  intention  of  the  writer  of 
this  little  tale  to  enter  into  the  history  of 
that  most  astounding  half  century  which 
followed  the  American  war  ;  —  and  this 
would  be  necessary  if  all  the  steps  of  our 
little  hero  were  followed  in  detaiL  We 
shall,  therefore,  borrow  the  seven-leagued 
boots  of  the  fable  to  carry  us  through 
several  of  the  ensuing  years,  —  merely 
noting  the  principal  events  which  occurred 
in  the  life  of  young  Gerard  himself. 

The  fleet  saDs  majestic  upon  the  wide 
waters,  and  in  the  month  of  July  attains 
another  world,  and  enters  the  river  Dela- 
ware  —  having  endured  the  horrors  of  a 
tremendous  tempest ;  during  which  little 
Gerard  neither  felt,  nor  manifested,  more 
terror,  nor,  perhaps,  quite  so  much  as  some 
other  people.     A  naval  engagement   with 
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the  English  followed,  where  Gerard  first 
beheld  ships  in  action — vomiting  forth 
thunder,  nmoke,  flame,  hot  shot,  grenades, 
cannon  balls,  misery,  death,  and  destruc- 
tion upon  each  other.  ^  The  English  were, 
of  course,  victorious ;  and  the  French, 
of  course,  endeavoured  to  deny  it, — or 
to  account  for  it. 

Of  those  who  survived  this  desperate 
encounter,  the  Comte  d'Estaing,  a  veiy 
brave  man,  but  a  very  indifferent  com- 
mander, contrived  to  throw  a  division  upon 
terra  Jirma  ;  among  which  was  our  little 
friend,  now  first  beating  his  drum  upon 
the  American  shores.  And,  soon  after- 
wards, he  had  the  honour  to  drum,  before 
the  company  to  which  Jolimont  belonged, 
at  the  famous  siege  of  Savannah. 

Always  near  his  adopted  uncle,  who 
loved  him  like  a  father,  and  shewed  it  in  a 
thousand  ways,  —  and  in  none  more  than 
in  a  friendly  but  sharp  correction  of  all  his 
little  follies,  the  boy  learned  war  and 
life  —  He  was  already  accustomed  to  the 
horrible,  and  heroic  charivari  of  arms,  and 
he  mounted  the  breach,  holding  the  skirt 
of   Jolimont's    uniform.  —  Alas!     a    ball 
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Struck  his  protector  dead  at  his  feet  —  and 
Savannah  was  not  taken. 

The  brave  little  Gerard  wept  for  his 
protector,  as  he  once  had  wept  for  his 
tender  mother  —  but  he  did  not  find  him- 
self deserted ;  the  whole  regiment  were  his 
friends  —  they  had  seen  him  mount  the 
breach  —  and  the  very  officers  noticed  and 
befriended  him ;  he  became  the  enfant 
gd4£  of  the  whole  division. 

The  army  separated  —  the  regiments 
inarched  different  ways  —  Gerard  beat  his 
drum  sometimes  for  Rochambeau,  some- 
times for  St.  Simon,  sometimes  for  Kosi- 
ousko,  Lafayette,  —  Washington  himself! 
At  last  his  drum  beat  to  victory,  and  he, 
in  bis  turn,  learned,  the  rapture  of  seeing 
an  enemy  in  retreat. 

At  sixteen — strong,  brave,  an  excellent 
and  already  a  very  tall  and  handsome 
youth,  —  he  quitted  his  drumsticks,  and 
was  received  into  the  ranks.  He  knew 
pretty  well  how  to  handle  a  musket,  —  and 
he  knew  some  other  things,  not  so  common 
then,  as  they  are  now — he  knew  how  to 
read  and  write ;  —  moreover  he  had  con- 
duct, coolness,  habits  of  order  ;....by  1782 
he  saw,  upon  his  own  shoulders,  what  had 
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dazzled  him  so  much  upon  the  shoulders  of 
Jolimont,  —  the  galons  of  a  sergeant.  At 
seventeen  he  was  a  sergeant  himseli^  re- 
placing the  veteran  who  fell  at  Savannah, 
—  and  who,  rude  as  were  his  tones,  —  and 
coarse  as  were  his  habits,  —  had  been  a 
good  and  generous  friend  to  him. 

"  Ah  ! "  thought  Gerard,  as  he  put  on  hii 
new  uniform,  "  If  my  brother  could  but  ace 
me !     If  my  &ther  did  but  know  ** 

At  last  victory  declared  herself  com- 
pletely upon  the  side  of  the  Americans,  — 
An  immense  continent  became  independent, 
and  on  the  SOth  of  January,  1782,  peace 
was  concluded. 

In  the  following  year,  1783,  peace  be- 
came general  in  Europe,  and  France,  Spain, 
and  Holland  laid  down  their  arms ;  and  the 
seeds  of  philosophy  scattered  by  Voltaire 
and  his  school,  had  time  to  take  root ;  and 
produce  their  proper  harvest  in  their  turn. 

The  Americans  had  been  indebted  to  the 
French  officers  and  soldiers  for  almost  all 
the  military  knowledge  they  possessed; 
they  had  furnished  them  with  arms,  and 
taught  them  their  use ;  and  now  that  hos- 
tilities had  terminated,  the  Americans  were 
anxious  to  retain  some  of  the  young  French 
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officers  among  them,  in  order  to  serve  as 
drill  sergeants  for  the  citizen  soldiers  of 
their  infant  republic. 

Having  nothing  to  do  in  Europe,  many 
solicited  and  obtained  permission  to  remain 
in  the  United  States ;  and  several  non-com- 
missioned officers  continued  with  their 
chiefi  — it  being  understood  that  they  were 
under  a  kind  of  undefined  furlough,  which 
was  not  to  prejudice  their  rights,  rank,  or 
promotion  in  the  French  army. 

The  non-commissioned  officers  and  sol- 
diers, of  the  best  character,  were  of  course 
selected  upon  this  occasion  ;  and  among  the 
rest,  Gerard,  —  who,  having  entered  the 
service  in  the  quality  of  nephew  to  the 
sergeant  Jolimont,  had  as  such  been  uni- 
versally received  in  the  regiment.  Joli- 
mont being  now  dead,  and  the  young  man 
engaged  in  his  profession,  it  was  difficult 
to  go  back  upon  all  the  complicated  acts 
and  circumstances,  which  had  given  him  a 
name ;  and  attached  him  to  a  family  upon 
which  he  had  no  claim.  Poor  little  Jacquot 
had  certainly  most  innocently  and  igno- 
rantly  committed  this  imposture  ;  but  now 
that  he  was  eighteen,  and  had  acquired  ex- 
perience and  knowledge  of  the  world,  he 
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felt  all  its  importance  and  danger.  He 
often  determined,  frankly  to  confess  the 
whole  a£&ir ;  which  certainly,  in  the  manner 
in  which  it  had  occurred,  could  carry  no 
imputation  upon  his  honour :  but  he  paused 
when  he  considered  the  painful  situation,  in 
which  so  important  a  confession  would 
place  him, — it  would  completely  annul  hii 
present  engagements,  and  put  him  mice 
more  entirely  into  his  father's  power  uodl 
he  should  be  of  age.  And  why  (the  young 
soldier  could  not  help  asking  himself) 
should  he ;  satisfied  as  he  was  with  his  des- 
tiny, risk  the  happiness  and  well-being  of 
his  whole  life,  for  the  sake  of  a  confession 
which  could  serve  no  human  being? 

He  hesitated,  and  every  day  that  he 
hesitated,  rendered  it  more  difficult  to  break 
silence.  He  ended  by  keeping  his  secret 
Was  he  right  ?   Was  he  wrong  ? 

Gerard  remained  in  the  United  States 
with  his  captain  ;  and  found  it  impossible 
consequently,  to  satisfy  himself  by  inquiries 
after  his  dear  Nicolas,  for  whom  he  stiD 
entertained  the  tenderest  affection. 

He  remained  therefore  drilling  the  in- 
habitants of  the  United  States ;  and,  in  re- 
turn for  the  art  military  which  he  taught, 
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he  imbibed,  upon  his  side,  what  was  of  a 
thousand  times  more  value, — a  rectitude  of 
principle  and  an  independence  of  mind, 
which  formed  his  manners  and  character , — 
and  prepared  him  to  take  an  honourable 
and  worthy  part  in  the  gigantic  events  of 
the  ensuing  thirty  years.  With  a  good  edu- 
<:ation,  Gerard  would  have  become  a  dis- 
tinguished  man ;  but  that  essential  point 
was  always  wanting. 

The  want  was  to  him,  as  it  has  always 
proved,  except  in  a  few  of  the  rarest  in- 
stances, an  invincible  ob3tacle,  —  an  in- 
expugnable barrier,  — against  which  bravery, 
conduct,  perseverance,  and  probity  were 
arrayed  in  vain. 


VOL.  m. 
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CHAPTER  XVin. 


THK   KIOHT   AT   BOMS. 


The  French  Revolution  had  begun. 

The  Bastille  had  fallen,  Louis  XVI.  had 
sworn  to  the  constitution  amidst  the  as- 
sembled multitudes  of  the  Champ  de  Mars 
— the  princes  and  nobles  had  madly,  or 
basely,  forsaken  their  country  —  the  Tuile- 
ries,  the  palace  of  her  kings,  had  been 
desecrated,  sacked,  and  inundated  with  the 
blood  of  the  brave  Swiss  —  Louis  and  his 
family  were  in  the  temple  —  indignant 
Europe  had  flown  to  arms,  and  the  Duke 
of  Brunswick  had  published  his  incon- 
ceivable manifesto  —  in  short,  it  was  the 
opening  of  the  year  1792. 

An  avisOf  that  is  to  say,  in  plain  English, 
a  small  vessel,  long,  narrow,  light,  and 
an  excellent  sailer,  bearing  the  tricoloured 
flag,  entered  the  port  of  Boston,  about  the 
middle  of  March.     It  announced  that  war 
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was  rekindled  in  Europe,  and  summoned 
all  French  officers,  yet  remaining  in  the 
United  States,  to  rally  round  the  banners  of 
their  country. 

The  manifesto  of  the  Duke  of  Brunswick 
was  admirably  calculated  to  rouse  a  spirit 
of  resistance,  if  none  had  existed  before. 
The  call  of  their  country,  was  answered 
with  shouts  of  enthusiasm,  and  the  ardent 
and  susceptible  Frenchmen  embarked  in 
the  avisOi  embracing  one  another,  shed- 
ding tears  of  rage  and  indignation,  and 
swearing  to  shed  the  last  drop  of  their 
blood,  and  to  establish  liberty  in  France, 
as  they  had  already  done  in  America.  — 
An  oath  not  exactly  kept  to  the  letter. 

Excited,  —  trembling  with  joy, —  tears, 
and  a  thousand  mixed  emotions  almost 
choking  him,  —  Gerard  placed  fifty  louis, 
the  whole  of  his  saving,  in  his  sash. 

"  This,"  said  he,  "  is  for  Nicolas  — 
This  shall  establish  him  in  the  world. 
Poor  little  Nicolas  1  my  mother  loved  him 
so  I  How  often  did  she  recommend  him  to 
her  poor  Jacquot's  care !  —  And  Jacquot 
took  good  care  of  him — Jacquot  fought  for 
him  ! — Jacquot  took  his  little  faults  upon 
himself,  and  was  often  flogged  in  his  place 
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—  and  thou  didst  love  thy  poor  Jacquot, 
dear  little  Nicolas,  and  cried  heartily  when 
they  flogged  him.  Poor  little  Nicolas! 
I  wiU  be  all  my  mother  hoped.  I  will  find 
money  enough  for  thee — I  will  be  thy  pro- 
tector, guide  —  thy  father ;  and  thou  wilt 
love  me  again  as  thou  usedest  to  do." 

Gerard  was  now  standing  upon  the  deck 
of  the  vessel,  gazing  upon  the  fast-fading 
shores  of  America.  One  only  person  in 
the  world  understood  his  feelings,  and 
shared  his  confidence,  and  that  man  now 
stood  by  his  side  and  pressed  his  hand. 
This  man  was  a  young  surgeon,  whom 
the  love  of  improvement,  united  to  the 
strong  friendship  he  bore  for  Gerard,  had 
detained  nine  years  in  America. 

When  little  Gerard,  with  so  many  others, 
had  embarked  on  board  the  French  fleet 
under  the  command  of  the  Comte  d'Estaing, 
he  happened  to  meet  upon  the  same  vessel 
a  boy  of  nearly  his  own  age,  and  much  in 
the  same  destitute  condition.  This  boy, 
"  the  child  of  nobody,"  had  been  attached 
to  the  expedition  as  an  aide  (Fapothicaire ; 
and  the  equality  of  their  ages,  the  similarity 
of  their  circumstances,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
possession  of  two  most  excellent  hearts,  had 
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attached  these  poor  children  to  each  other. 
First,  they  had  been  playfellows;  then, 
companions;  lastly,  close,  warm,  sincere, 
unalterable  friends. 

Nature  and  destiny  had  rendered  them 
as  nearly  equals  ;  as  two  human  beings  can 
well  be,  though  their  dispositions  and  tastes 
differed  in  almost  every  respect 

Little  Gerard  was  all  fire,  bravery,  and 
enterprise  —  Dervieux  all  reflection,  cool- 
ness, and  inquiry.  The  one  was  devoted 
to  war,  — the  other  to  science.  —  **  Only  let 
me  live  to  be  once  an  officer,"  cried  one. 
"  Only  let  me  live  to  be  the  surgeon  of  the 
regiment,"  cried  the  other.  Such  were 
their  earliest  aspirations;  while  one  still 
handled  the  drumsticks ;  and  the  other,  in 
his  little  white  apron,  was  pounding  at  the 
UMMtar. 

And  it  must  be  confessed  that,  by 
their  good  conduct,  their  perseverance, 
their  application,  their  assiduity,  they  both 
did  all  that  in  them  lay,  to  attain  these 
objects  of  their  ambition;  alas!  to  find 
what,  beyond  —  A  miserable  sick  bed! 
Empty  purses, — and  the  support  of  charity  ! 

About  three  hundred  men,  of  which 
above  forty  were  officers,  composed  the 
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little  division,  now  traversing  the  ocean  to 
engage  in  the  hideous  quarrel  which  was 
impending.  They  were  for  the  most  part 
veterans;  their  moustaches  whitened  in  dis* 
tant  climates ;  and  Gerard  and  Dervieux, 
who  had  left  Europe  children,  were  the 
only  young  men  in  the  band. 

They  were  now  seven  and  twenty  years 
of  age,  both  in  the  bloom  of  youth  and 
spring  of  life  —  The  time  of  enthusiastic 
dreams,  ardent  hopes,  and  generous  aspira- 
tions. 

"  My  friend,'*  cried  Dervieux,  "  the 
reign  of  liberty  is  commencing  in  France! 
We  have  seen  her  rise  from  her  cradle  in 
America,  —  we  have  been  since,  destined 
by  Heaven,  to  protect  her  first  footsteps 
....  We  are  young,  brave,  citizens,  and 
Frenchmen,  —  We  will  drag  her  trium- 
phant car  to  the  confines  of  Europe  I  ** 

It  was  Dervieux  who  was  seized  with 
this  unusual  burst  of  eloquence;  to  which 
Gerard  replied  in  a  style  rather  more  con^ 
densed  and  decided. 

•*  Yes,  my  good  friend,  —  and  man, 
woman,  and  child  will  salute  us  as  we  pass, 
—  and  call  us  the  companions  of  Washing, 
ton  and  Lafayette.** 
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The  wind  fills  their  sails,  the  light  vessel 
skims  like  a  sea-bird  over  the  waters,  the 
blue  coast  of  France  appears ;  cries,  tears, 
transports  burst  from  the  amiable  and  ex- 
citable Frenchmen.  They  enter  the  Loire, 
and  anchor  in  the  port  of  Nantes. 

What  recollections  for  Gerard  I — Motion- 
less, mute,  lost  in  his  reflections,  he  looked 
at  the  port,  the  citizens,  as  if  arriving  from 
another  planet;  and  his  beating  heart 
seemed  to  seek  for  his  father  in  every  old 
man  he  saw;  and  forgetting  the  lapse  of 
years,  in  every  child  he  thought  he  beheld 
his  Nicolas. 

The  cry  to  arms  had  sounded,  and  all 
France  was  aroused, — not  as  when  he  left 
it — recruiting,  and  enlisting,  drinking 
at  the  cabaret^  and  selling  themselves  for 
ten  crown  pieces  a  head — The  cry  had  gone 
forth,  Brunswick  1  country!  liberty  1  France! 
and  every  ardent,  generous  heart  flew  to  de- 
fend the  banners  of  freedom  ; — and  that 
grand  palladium  of  national  independence — 
the  right  of  national  self-government.  Each 
man  bought  his  own  arms,  paid  his  own 
expenses,  learnt  the  exercise  by  his  own 
choice,  —  and  aspired  to  be  a  soldier  as  to 
the  highest  of  honours  ;   because  to  be  a 
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soldier  was  no  longer  to  be  a  poor 
slave,  selling  his  blood  for  sixpence  a 
day ;  —  it  was  to  be  a  son  of  the  great 
nation  I —  it  was  to  fight  for  the  common 
family!  —  Alas  I  alas  I  generous  and  brief 
delusion  t 

The  little  company,  just  arrived  from 
America,  had  no  sooner  landed,  than  they 
received  orders  to  advance  by  forced  marches 
upon  Paris ;  where  the  corps  d*arm6e  were 
organizing,  which  were  to  be  directed,  with 
all  speed,  upon  Champagne;  now  threatened 
by  the  Prussian  army,  commanded  by  the 
Duke  of  Brunswick. 

The  officers,  all  on  fire  to  meet  the 
enemy,  took  post  for  Paris ;  the  rest  of  the 
company, — soldiers,  and  non-commissioned 
officers,  were  obliged  to  be  more  deliberate 
in  their  motions.  They  advanced,  how- 
ever,  by  forced  marches,  and  arrived  the 
first  day  at  Ancenis,  the  second  day  at 
Engrande,  and  the  next  at  Angers.  And 
now  Gerard  was  close  upon  his  own  vil- 
lage ;  and  almost  standing  upon  his^father's 
threshold. 

We  understand  him  well  enough,  by  this 
time,  to  know  what  was  passing  in  his 
heart. 
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In  the  evening,  after  muster,  he  presented 
himself  to  the  sub-lieutenant,  who  com- 
manded the  corps — voice  trembling,  anxious 
eyes,  and  cap  in  hand.  He  asked  for  two 
days'  leave,  to  see  a  friend — he  dared  not 
articulate  the  word  family — promising  to 
join  at  La  Fleche,  where  the  corps  would 
be  on  its  fifth  day's  march. 

Gerard  was  too  good  a  soldier,  too  punc- 
tual in  his  duty,  too  regular  in  his  conduct, 
to  be  refused  so  slight  a  favour.  He  ob- 
tained the  desired  permission,  flew  to  em- 
brace Dervieux,  and  to  collect  his  little 
fortune;  and  then,  trembling  with  impa- 
tience, he  set  out.  He  carried  gold,  he 
was  sure  to  be  well  received ;  he  shall 
again  behold  the  brother  so  tenderly  be- 
loved ; — ^for  two  nights  he  shall  be  sheltered 
by  the  same  roof,  and  share  once  more  the 
same  bed  t 

He  arrived  at  the  village. 

It  was  one  of  those  clear  bright  nights, 
where  on  a  deep  blue  sky  the  stars  are 
spread  abroad,  shining  like  living  eyes — 
the  moon  rolling  her  full  round  orb  among 
their  sparkling  multitude.  It  was  past 
eleven  o'clock — not  a  breath  stirring — all 
profoundly  still  and  calm — every  village 
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door  was  shut — every  village  eye  closed — 
Gerard  well  recollected  the  little  church, 
with  its  steeple,  vane,  and  painted  weather- 
cock, —  once  so  beautiful  to  his  infant 
fancy,  now  bathed  and  glittering  in  the 
moonbeams. 

He  paused  a  moment,  wept,  and  then 
passed  on. 

The  little  village  bur3dng-ground  was  in 
his  way,  peopled  with  its  simple  black 
crosses,  — blessed  sign  of  hope  for  those  who 
sleep  below ; — but  the  monuments  of  men 
pass  away  like  their  generations,  and  the 
cross  which  had  marked  his  mother's  grave, 
was  there  no  more. 

He  looked  round  him,  gathered  a  green 
branch,  planted  it  at  the  head  of  the  little 
hillock  of  turf,  and  felt  satisfied  ;  ignorant 
that,  in  the  course  of  the  last  fifteen  years, 
other  victims  had  been  laid  in  that  tomb! 
Oh  absence  I  —  Oh  time !  —  flowing,  ever- 
flowing,  incomprehensible  time  I 

He  came  now  into  the  principal  street, 
and  turned  to  look  round  him,  but  he 
scarcely  knew  where  he  was ;  the  cottages 
were  all  altered — some  improved,  some  de- 
cayed.  The  vine  now  hangs  over  the  white* 
washed  front,  of  what  was  once,  the  dirty 
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ruinous  mansion  of  the  sluggard  and  drunk- 
ard ;  but  he  knew  it,  even  under  that  dis- 
guise he  knew  it  —  It  was  the  cottage 
where  he  was  bom — it  was  his  mother's 
home — Oh  joyl  No  more  misery!  — 
Then  his  &ther  is  rich,  or  perhaps  his 
brother  I  ....  he  approaches  —  he  listens 
at  that  same  window  through  which  he 
had  made  his  escape  so  long  ago.  He 
hears  young  voices — a  little  infant  cries 
for  its  mother -^the  mother's  loving  tones 
soon  soothe  the  baby  to  sleep — other  little 
ones  waken  and  laugh,  and  all    is   quiet 

again 

Ah  I  then  his  brother  is  married — that 
soft  voice  is  the  voice  of  the  young  wife 
and  mother — Those  are  his  children — that 
is  his  infant — if  it  is  a  boy,  his  name  is 
Jacquot. 

Gerard  wipes  his  eyes,  pauses  a  moment 
to  recover  himself,  and  then  knocks  softly 
at  the  door. 

"Who's  there?" 
**  A  friend  I  open  the  door." — 
"  A  friend  1     What  do  you  want  ?" 
"I  want — I  want — only  to  hear  your 
voice  I . . .  .only  to  see  your  face  I . . .  .only 
to  embrace  youl" 
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A  sUence  of  a  few  moments  foUowed^ 
at  last  the  door  opened.  A  youDg  mail 
appeared ;  a  young  woman  following  liinv 
her  sucking  infant  asleep  upon  her  boscm 
They  examine  the  soldier  with  a  vaisd 
expression  of  curiosity  and  eagerness.  Ge- 
rard looked  earnestly  at  them — ^not  a  f* 
ture  I  It  was  not  Nicolas  I  Yet  assuri 
it  was  the  cottage, 

*'  Sir,  this  is  not,  then,  the  house  rf 
Maitre  Jacques,  the  weaver ;  son  of  Ma- 
thurin  Jacques,  and  grandson  of  AnM 
Jacques?'* 

*'  Non,  M.  le  soldat ;  I  don't  know  tk 
name/* 

*'  You  don't  even  know  the  name!— Ai 
least  you  know  the  name  of  Nicola%  ite 
son  of  Jacques?" 

"  Not  of  our  village ; . .  * .  You  must  k 
mistaken,  Sir." 

Gerard  was  silenced. 

"Can  it  be  possible?  Can  he  have  mistileB 
the  village  ? — -Is  he  in  anotlier  Commum* 
While  he  stood  almost  speechless  witli  dis- 
appointment and  consternation,  a  veiy  flM 
man,  almost  bent  double  with  agej  ^^^ 
had  not  been  in  bed,  but  had  remaiiKo 
sitting  over  the  fire,  approached  the  d(Kjr» 
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with  trembling  steps,  supporting  himself 
upon  his  staff;  and  asked  in  a  broken 
voice,  **  What  does  that  young  soldier 
want  ?  — I  am  hard  of  hearing ;  —  Tell  me, 
children,  what  he  wants/* 

"  Father,  he  is  asking  after  Maltre 
Jacques^  son  of  Jacques,  and  grandson  of 
Andr6  Jacques :  he  says  that  he  was  a 
weaver,  —  and  we  know  no  Jacques  in  the 
village,  nor  any  weaver  in  the  Commune.** 

**  Ah  I  very  true,  children :  but  this 
young  soldier  is  right.  —  Then  it  is  a  long 
time,  M.  le  Militaire,  since  you  passed 
through  this  village  ?  " 

"  Fifteen  years.  Sir.** 

"  So  long?  my  good  fellow:  and  you 
were  very  young  then,  if  my  eyes  do  not 
deceive  me,  —  but  I  am  an  old  man ;  — 
I  knew  Maitre  Jacques  —  Yes,  he  was  a 
weaver,  and  he  lived  here.** 

"  Exactly  so !  Exactly  so.  Sir — and  what 
has  become  of  him  ?  ** 

"  He  is  dead.** 

"  He  is  deadl  _  Whatl did  he  die 

here?** 

**  Oh  no  I  he  was  a  bad  man. — He  had 
left  the  village.** 

"  Left  the  village  1  and  why  ?  ** 
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**  Nobody  would  have  any  thing  more 
to  do  with  him.  —  Nobody  would  buy  his 
cloth. — Nobody  could  endure  him,  after 
he  had  murdered  his  own  son.**  — 

^*  Murdered  his  own  son  I — Good  Hea* 
vens  t  Did  he  murder  Nicolas  ?  "  •  • . 

''  No,  no,  not  that  one, — but  the  eldest, 
....  Jacquot" 

'^Jacquotl — me  I — Good  Heavens  I  what 
are  you  saying  ?  ** 

**  He  was  a  passionate,  good-for*nothing 
fellow,  particularly  when  he  was  in  liquor. 
His  wife  died  of  misery  some  months  be- 
fore —  One  day,  the  neighbours  were 
obliged  to  tear  his  son  out  of  his  hands— 
they  saved  the  poor  child  for  that  time; 
but  next  morning  the  child  was  gonel 
His  father  never  seemed  to  miss  him  or  to 
inquire  after  him,  ....  but  the  other  child, 
Nicolas,  screamed  and  cried  as  if  his  heart 
would  break :  and  we  all  suspected 

'*  Stop  t  Stop,  Sir,  —  Maitre  Jacques  was 
innocent,  Jacquot  had  made  his  escape — I 
know  him  very  well.  Sir ;  he  is  a  soldier,  we 
served  in  the  same  regiment." 

Gerard  could  say  no  more ;  his  father 
was  dead,  suspected  of  a  most  terrible 
crime.     What  he  had  said  was  sufficient  to 
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clear  his  memory  —  but  he  was  dead  .... 
and  Gerard  hid  his  forehead  in  his  hands ; 
and  his  sighs  and  sobs  revealed  the  truth  to 
the  villagers.  They  stood  looking  at  one 
anotlier,  and  seeming  to  say,  "  Can  it  pos- 
sibly be  him  ?  ** 

After  a  few  moments  Gerard  recovered 
himself;  the  young  woman,  her  eyes  full  of 
tears,  presented  him  with  a  glass  of  wine ; 
he  accepted,  without  knowing  what  he  did ; 
then  he  got  up,  and  walked  up  and  down 
the  room  for  some  minutes;  then  he  sat 
down  again  and  asked  where  Maitre  Jacques 
went  to  ? 

"  Nobody  knows,  Sir,"  said  the  old  man, 
•*  he  sold  his  house  and  the  little  vineyard 
and  field  behind  it — He  received  from  the 
Maire  and  the  Cur6  copies  of  all  the  aetes  of 
his  family  that  he  could  possibly  want .... 
and  then  one  day,  without  taking  leave  of 
any  body,  —  not  even  of  Jean  his  father-in- 
law,  or  Simonde  his  own  neighbour ;  he  set 
off  with  Nicolas,  and  nobody  ever  saw  him 
again.** 

**  Never  saw  him  again,  Sir  I  —  Then 
how  do  you  know  he  is  dead  ?  ** 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  M.  le  Militaire,  I 
meant  nobody  saw  him  again  during  his 
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enough ;  and,  he  had  not  the  smallest  piece 
of  money  about  him/* 

**  But  had  he  no  papers  ?  —  Nothing  to 
indicate  where  he  lived  ?  '* 

"  Absolutely  nothing,  Sir. — If  you  wish 
to  consult  the  proc^-verbal,  my  son  will 
take  you  to  the  Maire  to-morrow  morn- 
ing." 

**  Yes,  Sir,  I  should  wish  to  see  it — and 
to  have  a  copy  of  it. — Were  the  assassins 
taken?** 

"  No,  they  had  plenty  of  time  ; — and  it 
is  easy  to  escape  from  a  solitary  public-house. 
All  that  could  be  learnt  from  the  master  of 
it  was,  that  the  murder  was  the  conse- 
quence of  a  quarrel.  Maitre  Jacques  was 
so  violent — particularly  when  he  had  been 
drinking ** 

"  Let  him  rest  in  peace,  my  good  friend. 
—  And  Nicolas  1  poor  Nicolas  I  what  be- 
came of  him?  Did  you  never  hear  any 
thing  more  of  him  ?  *' 

"  Never.** 

A  long  silence. 

Gerard  appeared  perfectly  overwhelmed, 
the  young  woman  was  more  and  more  af- 
fected. She  spoke  a  word  to  her  husband, 
put  her  sleeping  infant  into  its  cradle ;  then 
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drawing  a  long  wooden  table  into  the  mid- 
dle of  the  room,  she  covered  it  with  a  clean 
cloth,  and  placed  knives  and  forks  upon  it; 
and  while  she  prepared  supper,  her  husband 
drew  a  mattress  from  the  bed,  and  was 
going  to  place  it  in  a  comer  of  the  room. 
These  preparations  recalled  Gerard  to  him- 
self. He  thought  the  family  were  going  to 
rest,  and  he  got  up  hastily.*' 

**  Where  are  you  going,  Sir?*'  said  the 
young  woman. 

**  I  am  going  to  beg  a  bed  from  Simonde 
—  she  lives  opposite." 

"  Alas,  Sir !  she  was  a  very  good  neigh- 
bour— but  she  has  been  dead  this  two 
years." 

"  She  too  I and  Mathurin  ?" 

"  Oh  1  she  has  been  gone  this  four  years. 
She  was  very  old." 

"  And  Marie?" 

*'  She  is  alive,  but  she  is  deaf  and 
blind."  .... 

Gerard  asked  no  more  questions.  — 

"  Do  us  the  honour.  Sir,"  said  the  young 
woman,  with  that  kind  and  courteous  hos- 
pitality, so  beautiful  a  characteristic  of  the 
common  people  —  at  the  same  time  making 
a  curtsy,  and  pushing  a  chair  towards  the 
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table,  "  Do  us  the  honour,  Sir,  to  stay  with 

us — my  husband  is  preparing  your  bed 

I  believe  it  will  not  be  the  first  time,  that 
you  have  slept  under  this  roof/* 

Gerard  accepted  with  a  gesture  of  gra- 
titude, but  his  heart  was  too  full  to  speak  ; 
he  placed  himself  at  table — the  old  man 
and  the  young  couple  sat  down  with  him. — 
They  served  him  in  silence  with  some  of 
an  excellent  ragout  of  rabbits,  for  his  grief 
seemed  to  inspire  them  with  a  certain  awe. 
Two  or  three  times  did  he  raise  his  hand 
mechanically  to  his  mouth,  and  as  often  the 
untasted  morsel  fell  from  his  lips. 

Thinking  to  cheer  him,  the  old  man 
made  a  sign  to  his  son  to  fill  the  glasses ; 
then  raising  his  head,  bent  towards  his 
breast  by  the  heavy  weight  of  many  years, 
with  a  shaking  hand  he  advanced  his  glass 
towards  Gerard,  saying  — 

"  Come,  Sir,  as  he  has  the  good  luck  to 
be  yet  in  the  world,  and  the  honour  to 
belong  to  your  regiment,  —  let  us  drink  to 
Jacquot,  the  son  of  Jacques, — and  tell  him, 
he  will  always  be  welcome  in  his  native 
village.** 

**  Never  I  **  cried  Gerard,  rising  from  his 
seat  in  an  agony  of  despair  which  frightened 
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them  all ;  **  Never  I — he  is  the  cause  of  aU 
this  misery  • . . .  But  he  did  not  intend  it'' 

He  sat  down  again,  and  leaning  his  head 
upon  his  hand,  seemed  lost  in  thought  ibr 
some  moments  —  then  rising  with  more 
composure,  — 

"  My  friends,  I  thank  you  from  the 
bottom  of  my  heart ;  but  it  is  impossible 
for  me  to  taste  any  thing. — I  think  a  mouth- 
ful of  bread  would  choke  me.  —  I  thank 
you  —  but  I  could  not  sleep  here  —  indeed, 
I  could  not  sleep  here /* 

The  villagers  listened  in  silence;  and 
while  he  spoke,  he  untied  his  sash,  and 
opened  it  upon  the  table  —  then  he  took 
out  ten  louis  d'or,  and  presented  them  to 
the  old  man. 

**  Here,  my  good  father — Give  thissom 
to  the  Commune  ;  and  let  a  cross  be  placed 
upon  the  tomb  of  Madeleine,  daughter  of 
Jean ;  and  another  upon  that  of  Jacques, 
the  son  of  Jacques  —  they  were  both  bom 
in  this  village.  —  My  company  is  at  Angers. 
I  shall  have  time  to  rejoin  before  to- 
morrow  morning.  We  shall  march  to  Paris 
by  La  Fl^che,  le  Mans,  and  Chartres. 
Will  you  have  the  goodness  to  send  a  copy 
of  the  proces'verbal  you  spoke  of  to  the 
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last  town ;  directed  to  *  M .  Pierre  Adrien 
Gerard,  sergeant,  returning  from  America, 
bureau  restant  h  ChartresV  This  is  for  the 
expenses.  —  Farewell,  good  people,  I  am 
not  likely  to  see  you  again  ....  but  if  ever 
Nicolas  should  return,  tell  him  that  Jean 
Louis  is  not  dead ;  and  that  if  he  will  in- 
quire at  the  War  Office,  he  will  hear  of 
him  J  under  the  name  of  Pierre  Adrien 
Gerard,  —  unless,  indeed,  a  cannon-ball,  or 
a  musket  bullet,  have  made  an  end  of  him 
between  this  and  then.** 

Gerard  then  shook  hands  with  all  the 
company,  kissed  the  three  sleeping  little 
children,  leaving  a  louis  in  the  hands  of 
each  —  cast  one  long,  long,  melancholy 
glance  round  the  room,  sighed  deeply,  and 
was  gone. 

The  old  man  and  the  young  couple  fol- 
lowed him  to  the  door,  and  watched  him 
as  he  passed  hastily  up  the  village,  looking 
neither  to  the  right  nor  to  the  left ;  then 
as  they  turned  in,  they  said  — 

*•  It  was  himself —  It  was  the  son  of 
Jacques." 

And  they  sat  down  round  the  table ;  — 
and  the  old  man  related  once  more  to  his 
children,  who  were  but  lately  settled  in  the 
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village,  the  history  of  Maitre  Jacques,  son 
of  Mathurin  Jacques,  and  grandson  of 
Andr6  Jacques  —  weavers  from  generation 
to  generation,  but  now  all  extinct  in  that 
part  of  the  country. 

Gerard,  with  a  broken  heart,  pursued 
the  way  to  Angers, 

"  Ah  I  '*  sighed  he,  **  is  this  the  happi- 
ness I  expected  on  returning  home  ?  I  am 
alone  in  the  world  I  —  But  have  not  I  a 
friend  left?  —  Come,  come  I  Courage  I  — 
Dervieux  shall  be  my  brother  —  and  Hove 
France  and  glory  still.  —  Forward,  Gerard! 
— eyes  forward  1 .  . . .  Morbleu  t  let  bygones 
be  bygones  1  '* 

He  arrived  at  the  fauxbourg,  where  the 
company  had  taken  up  their  quarters,  io 
order  to  be  able  to  start  the  next  morning, 
before  the  gates  were  opened.  (Angcn 
was  at  that  time  a  fortified  town.) 

It  was  by  this  time  two  o'clock  ;  but 
Gerard  found  some  people  yet  up  at  the 
principal  inn,  in  which  Dervieux  had  esta- 
blished himself.  Gerard  went  straight  up 
into  his  room,  wakened  him  hastily,  and 
flung  himself  into  his  arms. 

Dervieux  was  astonished  to  see  him  so 
soon  returned ;  and  still  more,  xjo  see  him 
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returning,  as  he  did,  in  the  middle  of  the 
night — pale  —  his  eyes  full  of  tears,  and 
his  whole  soul  in  commotion. 

"  Dervieux,"  said  Gerard,  "  I  have  never 
told  you  the  history  of  my  life,  nor  confided 
to  you  a  secret  known  to  no  living  creature; 
but  I  should  be  too  wretched  if  I  could  not 
give  you  that  place  in  my  heart,  left  va- 
cant by  my  dear  Nicolas  —  by  my  only 
brother!'' 

After  this  preamble,  Gerard  related  his 
history  to  his  brave  and  faithful  comrade ; 
and  from  that  moment  Gerard  and  Der- 
vieux  were  bound  to  each  other  with  a 
sincerity,  devotion,  and  singleness  of  at- 
tachment passing  the  love  of  brothers.  And 
time,  which  destroys  so  many  light  at- 
tachments —  so  many  vain  friendships, 
cemented  by  interest  or  pride  alone  —  re- 
spected this  holy  and  unalterable  bond; 
and  three  and  twenty  years  afterwards,  we 
have  seen  that  watch,  the  last  possession,  of 
the  brave  Dervieux,  metamorphosed  into 
a  wooden  leg  for  his  friend. 

Such  is  the  stuff  of  which  brave  hearts 
are  made !  Such  are  the  friendships  of  the 
simple,  the  honourable,  and  the  good  I 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 


"  II  ne  restera  pas  pierre  sur  pierre  h 
PariSf*'  so  said  the  Duke  of  Brunswick* 

The  French  nation  were  of  a  different 
opinion;  they  flew  to  arms,  and  effected 
that  miracle,  which  a  nation  always  effects, 
when,  resolved  and  united  in  itself,  it  is 
opposed  against  a  mere  army. 

However,  the  Prussians  had  at  this 
moment  entered  Champagne,  and  the  ci- 
tizen soldiers,  or  soldier  citizens,  destined 
though,  they  were,  to  be  victorious  in  the 
end,  were,  at  present,  in  what  appeared  to 
be  the  most  hopeless  state  of  disorganisation. 

Where  were  they  to  find  officers  —  ac* 
customed  as  they  had  been  to  be  com- 
manded by  a  caste,  —  which  entire  caste 
had  now  gone  over  to  the  enemy? 

This  is  a  curious  thing,  we  may  remark 
by  the  way.  Of  all  talents,  great  military 
talents  appear  the  most  incomprehensible 
to  the  ordinary  mind ;  yet  they  are  of  all 
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talents  most  certain,  invariably,  to  appear 
when  the  occasion  calls  for  them.  A  national 
army  never  wants  a  man  of  genius  to  com- 
mand it.  In  the  French  revolution,  young 
men  of  high  military  talent  sprang  up, — 
succeeded  one  another,  — and  were  mown 
down  in  succession,  —  like  weeds  of  the 
field. 

The  first  on  this  brilliant  list  was  Du- 
mouriez. 

Not,  altogether,  an  obscure  man,  he  may 
be  considered  as  the  link,  which  connected 
the  new  order  of  things  with  the  old  one. 
He  had  distinguished  himself  in  Poland ; 
he  was  an  able  general,  administrator,  and 
politician.  It  was  he  who  first  brought 
the  French  republican  army  into  something 
like  discipline,  and  laid  the  foundation  of 
that  organisation,  which  prepared  the  future 
triumphs  of  Napoleon. 

He  was  now  occupied  in  the  extraordi- 
nary campaign  of  the  Argonne  ;  keeping  the 
whole  Prussian  army  in  check,  with  a  mere 
handful  of  men.  Kellerman  and  Luckner 
commanded  under  him — Kellerman  was 
posted  on  the  heights  of  Valmy. 

Three  hundred  men  belonging  to  the 
ancient  army ;  men  invaluable  in  the  present 
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juncture,    had    traversed  France,  pssi 
through  Paris,  and  joined  Dumouriei 

Dumouriez  reviewed  them  in  penon. 

He  paused  before  the  first  company. 

"  From  whence,  mes  Urates  f** 

A  young  sergeant  —  tall,  handsome, 
with  a  countenance  remarkable  for  its  i 
desty,  dmpUcity,  and  dignity,  steps  fomri 
and  answers : 

**  Generali  —  we  are  just  arrived 
North  America  :  and  we  have  leaml 
ness  under  Washington," 

'*  How  old  are  you  ?  " 

"  Seven-and-twenty/* 

**  What  is  your  name  ?  " 

*'  Pierre  Adrien  Gerard/* 

"  You  shall  be  an  oflScer,  as  soonasytn 
have  heard  the  Prussian  cannon*'' 

"  Impossible,    General  !  —  /    am  tk 
youngest  of  my  company/' 

Such  refusals  were  not  uncotntnon  * 
those  days-  In  spite  of  all  the  errors  whi^ 
marked  the  first  years  of  the  French  revolt 
tion,  there  was  a  disinterested  spirit  abrow 
—  a  noble  contempt  for  the  shows  andiS^ 
tinctions  of  life,  —  which  was  a  redecfliiil 
trait  amid  many  crimes  and  many  foBi^ 
To  fight  for  the  common  country,  evan* 
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a  common  soldier,  was  honour  enough  for 
any  one  then.  In  this  respect,  these  early 
days,  may  be  considered  as  the  golden  age  of 
the  revolution. — They  did  not  last  long  I 

"  Let  this  detachment  advance  to  join 
Kellerman,  marching  all  night.  —  Valmy 
will  be  attacked,  and  the  advanced  guards 
must  be  victorious." 

The  detachment  continued  its  march. 

They  passed  desolated  fields,  deserted 
villages,  some  hamlets  in  ruins — the  enemy 
had  traversed  that  way  before  them. 

Gerard]  and  his  comrades  had  seen  dis- 
asters as  great  in  war  before,  but  it  was  not 
in  the  bosom  of  their  country. — They 
trembled  with  indignation,  their  hearts 
beat  quick  with  impatience — they  doubled 
their  speed  —  they  would  have  considered 
themselves  dishonoured  had  the  battle  taken 
place  without  them.  —  At  last  the  cold 
morning  light  dawned  over  the  distant 
hills —  a  dull  heavy  sound,  rolling  like  the 
distant  thunder,  was  heard. 

The  soldiers  paused  ;  their  faces  were 
filled  with  anxiety  and  impatience — Some 
laid  their  ears  against  the  ground,  and 
listened  in  silence . 

"  The  cannon  1  the  cannon  I ''  cried  the 
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marched,  without  the  int 
into  the  midst  of  the  c 
I  and  intrepid  as  those  I 
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Egypt,  who  terminated 
under  the  cannon  of  Ma 

Gerard  had  Iiis  shan 
Valmv. 

The  enemy  was  put 
pursued  on  all  sides,  no 
able  disorder  on  the  ps 
the  officers  vainly  ende 
the  general  dispersion,  i 
to  your  ranks,  march  in 

It  was  impossible  to 
of  these  inexperienced 
was  borne  forward  in  t 
he  endeavoured  to  restor 
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distance,  and  the  drums  and  trumpets 
sounding  the  recall.  Gerard  found  himself 
alone  in  a  deep  winding  ravine,  the  steep 
sides  clothed  with  the  richest  verdure,  and 
watered  by  a  rivulet  which  ran  between 
some  scattered  willows.  The  most  perfect 
and  refreshing  calmness  reigned  in  this 
quiet  spot ;  succeeding,  as  if  by  enchant- 
ment, to  the  horrors  and  confusion  of  the 
battle  —  the  gentle  murmurs  of  the  rivulet, 
mingling  with  the  distant  sounds  of  the 
military  music  —  the  fresh,  sweet  night 
breeze  after  the  heat,  dust,  flashing 
light,  and  smoke  of  the  combat,  formed  a 
contrast  inexpressibly  delicious  to  the 
young  man ;  as  he  quietly  followed  the 
windings  of  this  beautiful  ravine ;  judging 
by  its  direction,  and  the  course  of  the 
river,  that  it  terminated  in  the  village  of 
Valmy* 

He  was  a  little  wrong  in  his  geo- 
graphy ;  but  it  was  not  of  much  import- 
ance, as  the  course  he  followed  would 
bring  him  out  on  the  great  road  to  St. 
Menehould,  which  led  to  head-quarters. 
However,  he  was  quietly  pursuing  his 
solitary  walk,  lost  in  that  sort  of  pleasing 
reverie  which  succeeds  to  great  excitement. 


\'^^  of  lime  trees,  over  whi< 

thought  he  perceived  a 
and  at  the  same  moment 
rose  against  the  dark  cl 
rard  had  sufficient  exper 
of  war,  to  recognise  these 
signal  of  a  fire.  The  £ 
burst  forth  from  time  1 
gleams  that  tinted  the  to 
the  neighbouring  banks, 
but  the  flashes  were  mor 
and  the  flames  were  evid 
The  disaster  was  com] 
tims  had  in  all  probabilit 
II  Still  a  natural  sentim 

pity  made  him  hasten  t 
was  hidden  by  the  trees 

I:  was  guided  by  the  flame 

;•■  continued  to  break  fortl; 

^l!  he    recollected,    shudder 
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twisted  garden  hedge,  behind  which  he  dis- 
tinguished the  ruins — yet  red  and  smoking — 
of  a  small  solitary  habitation,  which  had 
evidently  been  a  cottage  omSe. 

The  court,  protected  on  each  side  by  a 
low  wall,  had  been  laid  out  in  a  pretty  flower- 
.garden, — now  trampled  over,  ravaged,  and 
destroyed.  The  garden  hedge  was  torn 
down  in  several  places,  and  over  what  had 
once  been  a  small  grass  plot,  the  walls  of 
the  cottage,  black  and  threatening,  were 
tottering  to  their  fall.  Gerard  advanced 
with  some  precaution,  contemplating  with 
sadness  this  spectacle  of  wanton  destruc- 
tion, and  began  almost  mechanically  to  make 
the  tour  of  the  ruins. 

One  part  of  the  little  establishment,  saved 
doubtless  by  the  direction  of  the  wind,  had 
escaped  the  general  destruction.  It  was 
the  stable — and  within  it  stood  a  splendid 
cavalry  horse,  saddled,  bridled,  and  fastened 
to  the  rack.  The  attitude  of  the  animal,  his 
dilated  nostril,  his  sparkling  and  distended 
eyes,  and  his  coat  of  fine  black  hair  covered 
with  foam,  testified  to  the  ecstasy  of  horror 
which  he  was  enduring.  At  the  sight  of 
Gerard  he  struck  vehemently  with  his  feet, 
shook  his  head  impatiently,  endeavouring 


«o  Bbemte  htnneU;  bat  in  tsd|  nl 
impatient  movements,  and  tlit  wink 
pres^an  of  his  couDtenance,  mad  mii 
m  the  beautiful  c^untettanee  of  m  hfll 
«qfil« '^Sftve  me.'*  ^&ct,tbebeii 
ttltovms  Bufibcattng.  1 

Gicud  munediately  lib^Bted  tM 
IS^jBD^  creature,  led  him  cwt»  and  i^ 
Ite  111  a  tre^  retumed  ta  make  6cri 
ttmries ;  wondering  bam  W  fine  on  i 
^erald  have  bean  ovoioikBd  I74I1M 
diaries. 

He  Altered  the  ^noking  nmu^ifl 
amined  them  nitfa  that  mingled  gne 
interest  which  such  a  spectacle  m 
The  ground  covered  with  ashes  wii 
bufniog  under  his  feet;  the  smouU 
beams  cficking  and  smoking  on  e?efj 
he  was  almost  alrmid  to  proceed*  I 
»eem^  as  if  the  slightest  shake  wool 
aufficient  to  bring  the  whole  cnimbliii| 
fice  upon  his  head* 

So  he  stood  in  the  midst  of  the  nna 
certain  what  to  do  next,  when  a  light,  f 
tive,  uncertain  sound  struck  upcm  his 

He  listened  attentively — the  noist 
renewed — it  sounded  like  loud  groaoi 
Mbs,  such  as  might  have  been  uttered 
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child,  or  a  young  girl,  endeavouring  to  re- 
strain its  cries  through  terror,  and  in  the 
last  extremity  of  despair.  He  listened 
breathlessly ;  it  was  impossible  to  doubt  the 
reality  of  the  distressing  sounds  —  some 
person  was  certainly  left  alive — but  where? 
There  did  not  seem  to  be  one  single  apart- 
ment left  standing.  Could  the  voice  pro- 
ceed from  a  cellar,  or  from  under  the  ruins? 

Gerard  thought  no  more  of  the  dangers 
which  had  arrested  him ;  he  seized  a  half- 
burnt  piece  of  wood,  and  using  it  as  a  lever, 
endeavoured  to  make  his  way  through  two 
half-fallen  beams  which  barred  his  passage ; 
regardless  of  the  clouds  of  smoke  that  rose  on 
every  side.  Having  at  length  surmounted 
this  obstacle,  he  found  himself  in  what  had 
once  been  a  corridor,  at  the  other  extremity 
of  which  was  a  small  breakfast-room ;  of 
which  the  walls  alone  were  standing,  and 
which  presented  a  dismal  spectacle. 

It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  picture  of 
barbarous,  wanton  destruction  which  this 
once  beautiful  and  smiling  apartment,  now 
torn,  defaced,  trampled  over,  and  blackened 
with  dirt  and  smoke,  presented. 

The  floor  and  furniture  were  reeking  with 
blood ;  three  dead  bodies  were  lying  near 
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the  door,  one,  of  an  old  inao,  hw 
pierced  with  a  musket  ball ;  die  othi 
two  women,  were  entirely  coreretl  ovei 
disfigured  with  wounds.  These,  by  th 
dresses^  seemed  to  have  been  servant.  Th 
were  all  quite  dead.  Gerard  had  little  til 
to  attend  to  them  ;  for  by  the  light  of  i 
moon,  which  shone  through  the  sbatts 
windows,  he  perceived,  half  hidden  bj 
heap  of*  broken  furniture,  a  child  j  wh 
age  and  size  he  could  not  exacdj?  Id 
of,  groaning,  crying,  and  endeavour 
with  all  its  little  might  to  draw  forth  sc 
object,  the  form  of  which  it  was  imposs 
to  distinguish. 

It  was  evident  that  the  child  was  m 
vouring  to  draw  this  object  to  anotlien 
which  was  behind  it ;  and  tears,  sobs, 
groans  accompanied  its  fruitless  efi 
Gerard  uttered  an  involuntary  cry; 
child  raised  its  head,  looked  at  him, 
then  dashed  towards  the  door  which 
behind  it,  and  disappeared  in  a  momei 

The  door  opened  into  a  garden.  Gi 
began  to  clear  away  the  rubbish  whic 
parated  him  from  this  door ;  where  p 
the  ceiling  had  fallen  in,  and  was  mil 
with  the  broken  furniture*     Here,  hal 
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ried  beneath  the  rubbish,  lay  the  body  of  a 
third  woman,  dressed  in  a  different  manner 
from  the  others. 

She  had  on  a  rich  robe  of  crimson  silk ; 
and  a  delicate  sandal,  embroidered  accord- 
ing to  the  fashion  of  those  times,  shewed 
her  to  be  a  person  of  distinction.  Her 
head  and  bosom  were  entirely  covered  by 
the  plaster  of  the  fallen  ceiling ;  and  one 
arm,  which  she  seemed  to  have  pushed  out 
of  the  fragments,  was  without  a  hand,  and 
yet  bleeding. 

Though,  there  seemed  little  doubt,  that 
this  unhappy  lady  had  breathed  her  last, 
Gerard  stooped  down  and  cleared  the  body 
from  the  rubbish  ;  she  was,  however,  quite 
dead. 

This,  it  appeared,  was  the  work  upon 
which  the  poor  little  child  had  been  em- 
ployed when  he  entered  ;  and  there  could 
be  little  doubt  but  that  this  was  its  mother. 
The  spectacle  went  to  the  young  soldier's 
heart ;  and  he  could,  now,  only  think  how 
"he  might  best  help  the  unfortunate  little 
being,  thus  cast  upon  his  mercy. 

He  left  the  sitting-room  by  the  further 
door,  and  found  himself  in  a  small  shrub 
bery  or  English  garden.     The  moon  shone 


tour  wans,  so  mac  ic  ^ 
child  should  have  escape 
therefore,  his  search  ;  an 
the  little  trembling  creat 
shadow  of  the  wall,  anc 
crouch  down  under  soni 
bushes.  It  was  easy  to 
little  fugitive's  retreat. 

The  child,  finding  e 
flung  itself  upon  its  knee 
hands  passionately  toget 
such  screams  of  distress  s 
heart  of  the  young  soidie 

Gerard  laid  down  his  n 
the  child,  and  taking  it  i 
voured  by  every  gentle  ai 
to  soothe  this  perfect  ecst 
words,  it  was  evident,  wei 
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^*  mamma,  mamma.''  That  one  word,  nearly 
the  same  in  every  language  upon  earth, 
waa,  as  it  proved,  the  only  one  they  could 
mutually  understand. 

The  instinct  of  childhood  is  as  a  sense 
apart — it  seems  never  to  deceive  them. 
The  child  read  in  the  eyes  and  countenance 
of  Gerard,  the  goodness  and  kindness  of  his 
nature,  and  the  pity  with  which  he  was  filled 
— and,  after  a  short  hesitation,  it  threw  its 
little  arms  round  his  neck,  it  pressed  itself 
into  hi3  bosom,  as  if  seeking  there  an  asy- 
lum, murmuring,  **  mamma,  mamma." 

Gerard's  eyes  were  filled  with  tears.  He 
pressed  the  little  creature  to  his  heart,  cover- 
ed its  forehead  with  kisses,  and  endeavoured 
to  wipe  its  poor  little  cheeks,  while  the 
child,  clinging  closer  and  closer,  by  the  most 
eloquent  cries  and  gestures  seemed  to  adopt 
him  as  its  protector; — and  in  fact  there 
seemed  to  be  no  alternative.  It  was  im- 
possible to  forsake  it  —  he  must  carry  it 
away  with  him,  and  see,  what  could  be 
done. 

He  found  another  door  to  the  garden, 
which  led  to  the  stable,  from  whence,  still 
carrying  the  child,  he  passed  through  the 
little  wood;  and  there  sat  down  upon  a  bank. 
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to  breathe  for  a  nionient,  and  to 
hiniself. 

*  Gerard  had  time  now  to  examu 
more  attention  the  features  of  the  li 
ing  he  had  saved.  The  first  view  wi 
bte  —  the  face  and  hands  of  the  chS 
bathed  in  its  mother's  blood.  He  dip 
handkerchief  into  the  stream^  and 
cleared  away  these  dreadful  tokci 
himself  astonished  at  the  beauty  m 
cacy  of  the  features  that  were  revoi 
The  child  appeared  to  be  about 
years  old ;  it  was  dressed  in  a  jacfc 
pantaloons  of  very  fine  blue  cloth,  ii 
of  its  shirt  turning  down,  finely  embn 
and  trimmed  with  lace»  stockings  i 
and  the  most  beautiful  little  shoes 
world.  Its  face  was  of  the  mo: 
cate  beauty,  and  the  expression 
large  blue  eyes  most  sweet  and  intel 
but  what  above  all  things  proved  tl 
child  belonged  to  people  of  distinct^ 
the  long  flowing  curls  of  its  silken  '. 
beauty  seldom  respected  among  the 
classes.  It  was  evident  that  the  iendi 
of  a  tbnd  mother  had  taken  pleas 
combing,  curling,  and  perfuming 
beautiful  brown  tresses. 
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Gerard,  though  the  son  of  a  peasant  and 
reared  in  a  camp,  was  not  insensible  to  the 
charm  of  beauty  and  delicacy — ^he  was  en- 
chanted with  his  little  captive,  and  felt  the 
interest  of  the  tenderest  guardian  for  the 
poor  little  creature  thus  thrown  into  his 
hands.  He  sat  some  time  with  the  child 
upon  his  lap,  until  gradually  its  sobs  sub- 
sided, and  the  happy  spirits,  natural  to  his 
age,  began  to  revive  ;  he  laid  his  two  little 
hands  on  Gerard's  arm,  and  fixing  his  large 
blue  eyes  upon  his  face,  began  to  speak  in 
the  most  animating  manner  —  Alas!  not 
one  word  could  Gerard  understand  —  the 
child  spoke  in  a  language  perfectly  unknown 
to  him  ;  he  continued  to  speak,  but  Gerard 
could  only  answer  by  pressing  him  fondly 
to  his  heart. 

"  Poor  little  boy !  what  shall  I  do  with 
thee  ?  Thy  mother,  that  is  but  too  certain — 
yes,  I  understand  thee,  thou  art  calling  for 
her  —  thou  art  pointing  thy  little  chubby 
hands  to  the  house  —  poor  little  thing,  thy 
tears  go  to  my  heart  —  Thou  art  telling 
me  that  thou  hast  relations  —  that  thou 
belongest  to  some  great  family  —  but,  Mor- 
hleul  where  shall  I  find  them?  Where  shall 
I  carry  thee  to  ?  And  perhaps,  after  all,  thou 
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met 

4 


art  an  orphan  like  myself,  and  hast  bst 
every  thing.  Poor  little  boy  1  whiit  shall  1j 
do  with  thee  ? — Thou  castesi  tliy  Utile  anaq 
round  my  neck,  thou  seeme^t  tobe  implonaf 
my  pity — thou  need'st  not  beaftaid,  Iwo'it 
desert  thee^  even  though  I  should  hsveto 
maintain  thee,  adopi  thee^  and  educate  thet 

"And  why  should  I  not?  Why 
be  thy  father  as  JoUmont  was  mine  wb 
I  was  lost  and  forsaken  as  thou  art? 
videuce  took  care  of  me  then,  and  Bo- 
vidence  will  take  care  of  thee  now*  — 
Yes,  thou  shalt  come  with  me,  I  will  teai 
thee  thine  exercise,  I  will  make  a  soldk 
and  a  man  of  tliee  j  yes,  poor  little  fello»t 
if  thou  art  an  orphan  like  me,  I  am  i 
sergeant  Uke  JoUmont.  I  will  do  as  mucii 
for  thee  as  he  did  for  me  —  thou  shalt  be 
as  my  son, — and  who  knows  if  it  be  Dot  the 
design  of  Heaven,  that  so  I  should  pay  mj 
debt  to  that  most  excellent  man.  Very  well 
then,  thou  art  mine,  my  pretty  little  imd 
—come  with  me  to  quarters;  if  we  find  thy 
fiitlier,  so  much  the  better,  I  will  give  thee 
up ;  * . . .  if  not,  thou  shalt  stay  with  me,  and 
I  shall  be  glad  of  it ...  .  for  thou  art  ai 
beautiful  as  an  angel,  and  thou  wilt  makei 
charming  soldier — DervieuxwiU  teach  the* 
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all  his  arts  and  sciences,  and  I  will  teach 
thee  how  to  fight  —  and  his  pay,  and  my 
pay  will  be  enough  to  keep  thee  like  a 
little  prince.  Come  now,  don't  cry  —  don't 
cry  any  more  —  don't  rend  my  heart  in 
pieces  with  crying  in  that  manner — Come, 
let  me  carry  thee  away  with  me." 

It  was  easily  said,  but  the  child  could 
not  so  soon  forget  its  mother.  Gerard 
rose,  and  the  little  one  laying  hold  of  his 
hand,  began  to  pull  him  with  aQ  its  strength 
towards  the  house.  It  was  difficult  to  know 
what  to  do ;  it  was  impossible  to  use  vio- 
lence towards  so  delicate  and  so  unhappy  a 
little  creature,  yet  to  return  with  him  to  the 
scene  of  horrors  was  more  impossible  and 
barbarous  still. 

While  he  hesitated,  a  noise  louder  than 
thunder  was  heard  —  it  was  the  house  — 
the  walls  had  fallen  in  —  a  loud  explosion 
—  a  sudden  burst  of  flame  and  smoke  — 
and  the  silence  and  darkness  of  the  grave. 

The  child  seemed  stupified  with  terror ; 
Gerard  took  him  up  again  in  his  arms,  and 
entering  the  little  wood,  went  to  the  place 
where  he  had  tied  the  horse.  To  fling  his 
musket  over  his  shoulder,  to  untie  the 
horse,    seat  the  child  upon  the  saddle,  and 
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spring  to  it  hims 
voltigeur^  was  the 
held  the  child  firn 
the  sides  of  the  cc 
set  off  at  full  gallc 

The  child  seemi 
motion  of  the  hor 
cry,  flung  its  arm 
buried  its  head  in 
quivering  and  tre: 

They  soon  reac 
Gerard  would  \w 
gaining  head-quarl 
proceeded  half  a  i 
drums  beating  in  a 
time  J  he  perceive 
vered  with  batta 
The  moon  shone 
the  glittering  of  1 
fectly  distinguish  1 
to  tlie  French  an 
order.  He  stoppc 
ing  of  this  manociJ 
must  be  the  van- 
rightj  towards  St. 
Jieiglits  of  Valmy 

There  was  no  r 


route  in  the 


pres^ 
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was  to  inquire  where  his  regiment  was 
posted,  and  to  join  it  without  delay.  But 
how  was  all  this  to  be  done  with  a  child  in 
his  arms — and  a  child,  trembling  like  a  leaf 
at  every  spring  that  his  horse  made  ? 

"  By  Jove  I "  said  Gerard,  pressing  him 
affectionately  to  his  breast,  <^  I  sha'n't  find  it 
quite  so  easy  to  get  along  with  thee  as  Joli- 
mont  did  with  his  little  drum-boy.  I  was  a 
thorough  vagabond,  but  this  is  a  little  love. 
What  is  to  be  done  with  it  ?  It  is  as  deli- 
cate as  a  flower,  and  as  timid  as  a  bird. 
It  is  as  pretty  as  a  little  girl,  and,  Mor^ 
bleu!  never  saw  I  little  girl  so  pretty  as 
this  little  boy.  Why  it  will  die  of  fright  at 
the  first  discharge :  besides,  I  was  twelve 
years  old,  and  this  baby  can't  be  eight — 
What  a  difierence  1  But  I  must  join  im- 
mediately, and  must  march  with  my  regi- 
ment. What  is  to  be  done,  and  what  will 
become  of  this  poor  little  thing  ?  " 

So  pondered  poor  Gerard,  as  he  walked 
his  beautiful  horse  along  the  high  road; 
when  suddenly  a  detachment  of  about 
fifty  men  appearing  from  behind  a  small 
wood,  crossed  and  entered  a  lane  opposite ; 
they  were  following  in  the  direction  of  the 
main  body  of  the  army. 


at  this  rate,  we  shall  nc 
to  overtake  him.    So,  if 
dren  to  put  to  nurse,  I 
haste,  for  there  will  be 
morrow." 

"The  deuce!"  said 
were  in  as  much  trouble 
not  be  inclined  to  be  so 
word  more.     Is  there  ai 

"  To  be  sure  there  is 
The  general  will  be  the 
staff." 

Gerard  waited  for 
turned  his  horse's  head 
his  heelt  and  galloped  o1 
St.  Menehould.  He  hs 
resolution,  which  he  con 
of  soliloquy,  —  half  adi! 
trembling  companion,  w 
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fatigues  and  privations  of  a  march  ?  It  is 
plain  that  thou  art  the  son  of  an  officer,  — 
perhaps  of  a  general  officer.  Thou  wast 
never  made  for  the  ranks;  and,  besides, 
how  art  thou  ever  to  rise  from  the  ranks, 
if  thou  learnest  only  to  handle  a  musket  ? 
Listen,  my  pretty  little  friend.  I've  got 
thirty  louis  left  in  my  belt  They  were 
meant  for  my  poor  brother,  but  now  PU 
give  them  to  thee,  and  all  my  savings  as 
well.  I  shall  put  thee  to  school;  I  will 
have  thee  well  educated.  It  does  not  matter 
where  I  shall  be,  thou  wilt  receive  the  wages 
of  my  sweat  and  blood  ;  and  if  I  keep  thee 
— which  I  do  hope  I  shall — thou  shalt  be 
my  own  son,  and  my  own  property ;  ....  fori 
shall  have  saved  thy  life,  and  shall  have  fed 
and  brought  thee  up,  at  the  expense  of  my 
own  labours  and  dangers.  Then,  my  little 
angel,  when  thou  shalt  be  about  fifteen  or 
sixteen  —  learned,  accomplished,  and  so 
forth, — a  lively,  high-spirited,  dashing  lad, 
—  thy  hair  curling  short  and  thick  round 
thy  head,  not  hanging  in  this  beautiful 
silken  way,  —  when,  instead  of  those  deli- 
cately embroidered  collars,  thou  shalt  wear 
a  smart  black  stock,  with  a  sword  by  thy 
side.     Then  I  will  come  and  fetch  thee 
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again.  I'll  take  thee  to  the  anny,  and 
make  an  officer  of  thee ;  and,  Corbleu! 
perhaps,  some  time,  thou  mayst  be  mj 
own  general.  Come,  my  dear  little  fellow, 
to  school ;  by  Jove  I  I  am  sure  Dervieux 
will  be  pleased  with  me —  he  will  want  to  go 
halves :  but  Halte  Id  !  Morbleu  I  you  shall 
have  no  other  father  but  poor  Louis  Jacquob 
son  of  Jacques.  I've  lost  enough.  I  roust 
take  leave  to  keep  possession  of  my  own 
findings." 

And  Gerard  kissed  his  little  treasure,  and 
galloped  on. 

He  had  an  excellent  horse,  and  had  not 
very  far  to  go.  He  entered  St.  Menehould 
not  very  long  after  twelve  o'clock.  He  wai 
stopped. 

"Who  goes  there?" 

**  Monsieur  le  Chefdu  Poste^ — the  gene- 
ral and  his  staff,  are  they  arrived  ?  '* 

"  No,  my  brave  fellow  ;  there  has  been 
a  counter-order.  Two  regiments  of  in- 
fantry, with  baggage  and  cannon,  have  just 
passed  through  ?  " 

"  Exactly  so.  Monsieur  le  Chefdu  P&ste. 
My  company  is  in  one  of  those  regiments. 
Give  me  leave  to  pass.'' 
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*•  What,  with  a  child !— What  the  deuce 
are  you  going  to  do  with  it  ?  " 

"  Eh  1  Parbleu  I  Can't  you  see  that  it 's 
the  son  of  my  colonel,  and  that  I  have  got 
his  horse?" 

"True;  I  observed  the  colonel  march- 
ing on  foot,''  said  a  soldier  who  was  stand* 
iug  by. 

"  Lucky  enough  I  "  thought  Gerard,  and 
he  entered  the  town. 

All  the  doors  were  shut,  all  the  shutters 
closed :  the  light  of  a  few  half-extinguished 
lamps,  hanging  at  far  distances  in  the  middle 
of  the  street,  fell  upon  the  silent  deserted 
way,  still  faintly  illuminated  by  the  pale 
beams  of  the  waning  moon  —  all  was  sunk 
in  profound  silence,  all  seemed  wrapped  in 
sleep ;  —  it  was  like  a  city  of  the  dead. 
Where  knock  ?  where  inquire  ? 

"  Don't  be  afraid,  my  dear  little  fellow," 
said  Gerard,  pressing  the  child  closer  to  his 
breast 

'  The  child  did  not  understand ;  but  as  the 
horse  was  now  upon  a  walk,  he  seemed  less 
terrified,  and  lifting  his  head  from  Gerard's 
breast,  raised  himself  upon  the  saddle, 
sighed,  and  looked  round  him — then  turn- 
ing towards  his  only  friend,  he  fixed  upon 
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him  two  large  blue  eyes»  full  of  the  si| 
and  gentlest  expreiksion,  but  still  sviil 
with  tears,  and  heavy  with  &l%ue 
aleep, — Gerard  smiled,  and  spoke  agp 
his  tones  were  understood,  though  his  i 
were  unintelligible  —  the  child  lookec 
fidingly  at  htm,  and  then  laid  its  bead 
more  quietly  upon  hb  bosom. 

Gerard  took  the  principal  stre^ 
tng  into  all  the  windows,  hoping  || 
fiid  a  light  burning  in  some  one  or4lt 
them.  In  vain — nothing  was  to  be 
but  the  light  of  the  moon  shiniog 
the  closed  shutters.  All  at  once,  hoi 
in  front  of  one  of  the  houses  ;  a  large 
boardp  bearing  an  inscription,  attract 
attention.  He  looked  up,  and  saw 
of  sign ;  on  one  side  was  painted  a  n 
the  world,  on  the  other  a  celestial  s\ 
and  between  the  two  in  lai^e  lettei 
written  — 

*^  Fensian  et  demi-penmon  de  j 
ciio^eiu" 

Boarding  and  half*boarding  for  ] 
citizens.     And  betow^  this  Latin  line 

*'  Onine  tuUt  punctmn^  qm  mucmi 

Gerard  only  read  the  first  Iin& 
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"  By  Jove  I  exactly  what  we  want." 

He  got  down  from  his  horse,  fastened- 
him  to  the  bar  of  a  low  window,  took  the 
child  by  the  hand,  and  knocked  at  the 
door,  with  all  the  gravity  of  a  father,  ac- 
companying his  young  hopeful,  for  the  first 
tifne  to  the  Academy. 

The  hoarse  menacing  voice  of  what 
seemed  an  immense  dog  answered  first ;  then 
a  window  at  the  top  of  the  house  opened, 
and  the  head  of  a  withered  old  woman, 
her  grey  hairs  tucked  into  a  not  very  de- 
licate cap,  presented  itself,  demanding 
"  who  was  there,  and  what  was  their  busi- 
ness?" Seeing  the  child,  however,  she 
withdrew  her  head,  and  answered  the 
demand  for  the  master  of  the  house,  by 
immediately  calling  him ;  and  in  less  than 
five  minutes  the  pedagogue  himself  ap- 
peared in  robe  de  chambrey  a  velvet  night- 
cap on  his  head,  and,  through  mere  force 
of  habit,  his  Jerule  in  his  hand. 

He  was  a  thin  tall  man,  with  something 
of  that  peculiar  air,  which  birchen  sceptre 
seems  infallibly  to  bestow  on  its  pos- 
sessors; but  his  complexion  was  delicate, 
his  eyes  blue,  and  the  whole  expression  of 
his  countenance  soft  and  good,  —  precise, 

VOL.  m.  L 
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but  not  rigid.    So  that,  spite  of  the  terrible 

ferine,  Gerard  felt  assured,  that  his  poor 

little  baby  had  fallen  into  indulgent  hands. 

"  Sir,"  said  he,  with  that  respect  which 
all  but  coarse  minds  feel  for  those  they 
imagine  to  be  better  instructed  than  them- 
selves, "  I  am  your  humble  servant,  and  I 
beg  your  pardon  for  having  wakened  you 
so  late  —  or  rather  so  early  —  for  I  believe 
it  is  one  o'clock  in  the  morning.'* 

"Precisely  so,  Sir,  one  o'clock  in  the 
morning ;  .  .  .  .  but  no  hour  can  be  unsea^ 
sonable  that  is  well  employed,  and  it  is  not 
given  to  man  in  every  circumstance  to 
choose  his  own  moments  of  utility.  *  Tu 
ne  qiuBsieriSf  scire  nefas,  quern  mihi  qtiem 
tibiy'^  as  Horace  says,  and  the  same  author 
continues,  *  Nee  metues  protervos* " 

"  All  very  good.  Sir  ;  but  I  don't  under- 
stand Latin  —  I  am  a  plain  soldier,  and 
have  not  much  time  for  talking ;  —  to 
business,  if  you  please — you  are  master  of 
this  school." 

"  I  have  that  honour.  Sir." 

"And  it  is  a  profession  most  honourable 
and  respectable,  when  it  consists  in  some- 
thing else  than  selling  soup. — I  conclude 
that  you  are  an  honest  man,  as  you  under- 
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take  to  form  others  to  virtue;  I  conclude 
that  you  are  learned,  or  else  you  would 
not  pretend  to  teach  learning;  • . .  •  and  that 
you  treat  children  with  gentleness,  or  you 
would  not  profess  to  supply  the  place  of 
their  parents.  We  will  suppose.  Sir,  that 
you  have  all  these  qualities,  and  will  begin 
accordingly.  You  see  this  little  man  — 
Morbleut  I  defy  you,  among  your  whole 
flock,  to  shew  me  such  a  beautiful  little 
creature.'* 

"  It  is  a  very  handsome  child ! " 
"  I  put  him  to  school  to  you,  —  I  leave 
him  to  you!  I  trust  him  to  you!  Cor- 
bleu  I  I  hope  you  will  make  a  man  of 
him!  You  must  understand  I  am  off — 
I  am  going  to  fight —  I  may  be  killed  —  it 
is  right  you  should  be  paid  in  advance. 
Let  us  see.  Sir,  no  bargaining,  if  you  please, 
—  tell  me  at  once,  what  you  ask  by  the 
month,  —  by  the  quarter, — by  the  year; 
— just  as  your  custom  is.  All  I  want  is, 
that  you  should  love  my  little  fellow,  as 
if  he  was  your  own,  — and  instruct  him  as 
if  he  were  the  son  of  a  general." 

The  schoolmaster  was  a  worthy  man,  — 
something  of  a  pedant,  —  but  honest,  kind, 
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and  good,  and  ace 
kindp  The  frankn< 
him  smile,  but  did  n 
tried  as  well  as  he  c 
his  own  way,  and 
Juvenal  in  order, — 
as  usual,  put  their 
of  his  pies. 

<*Sir/*  said  he, 
child,  whose  little 
tears,  '*  the  price  o 
is,  without  distinct! 
a  year,  —  accompl 
separately/' 

.<Thed Ital 

How  am  1  to  re 
forced  march  ^  my 
and  my  bayonet  fij 
it,  Sir,  for  me/' 

'*  That  is  easily 
has  had  the  goodn 
he  wishes  his  son  U 

"Every  thing!** 

"  Very  well :  ii 
twenty  louis/' 

**  Pive  and  tw^ 
good-" 

*'  The   child   wil 
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irotuseaUf  his  silver  fork  and  spoon,  and 
drinking  cup  idem.*^ 

**Th€  child  will  bring  nothing  at  all. 
Every  thing  he  has  in  the  world  is  on  his 
poor  little  back  as  you  see  him.  Here 
are  SOO  livres  for  the  first  six  months,  and 
400  more  to  buy  him  linen,  clothes,  forks, 
and  mugs,  and  all  you  may  want.  Give 
me  a  receipt — and  make  haste,  my  good 
friend ;  for  my  regiment  is  on  the  march, 
and  1  must  join  immediately/* 

**  Sir,  I  will  not  lose  a  moment"  But 
he  could  not  help  adding  to  himself, 
"  Ctm  ingens  iterabimits  tsqiuyr,*'  as  he 
opened  a  secretary,  and  drew  forth  the 
necessary  implements.  He  dated  the  re- 
ceipt thus :  — 

"  Sainte  Menehould,  the  20th  of  Sep. 
tember,  1792,  jour  m&morable  de  la  vie- 
toire  de  Valmy^^ 

"Very  good,  sir  —  very  good,  indeed! 
I  shall  leave  my  little  man  with  confidence 
in  your  hands  —  with  pleasure  —  shake 
hands,  we  are  friends !  '* 

The  pedagogue  took  off  his  cap,  to  clasp 
the  hand  of  the  victorious  soldier,  and  dis- 
covered his  bald  head,  circled  round  with 
pale  brown  hair,  now  turning  to  grey.    His 
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simple,  modest,  and  venerable  countenance 
confirmed  Gerard's  favourable  impressions. 

*'  Thank  Heaven  I "  said  he  to  himsel£ 
"  I  am  in  luck  1 " 

Fortunately,  his  confidence  was  not  mis- 
placed, —  a  point  of  more  importance,  than 
the  young  sergeant  was  then,  aware  of 

The  schoolmaster  continued  to  write — 

*^  I,  the  undersigned,  Bertrand  Guil- 
laumet,  schoolmaster,  in  the  said  town, 
acknowledge  to  have  received  from    the 

said  citizen Your  name,  sir,  if  you 

please  ?  *' 

"  Pierre  Adrien  Gerard.** 

"  Pierre  Adrien  Gerard.    Your  quality?" 

Gerard  took  off  his  hat. 

"  A  French  soldier,  —  and  a  companion 
of  Washington,  Kosiousko,  and  Lafayette.** 

Bertrand  Guillaumet  let  fall  his  pen, 
and,  rising,  took  off  his  nightcap  once 
more. 

"  *  Odi  prqfanum  viUgus'  —  I  beg  your 
pardon,  M.  Gerard,  I  forgot  you  did  not 
understand  Latin ;  but  it  is  the  same  thing. 
Sir,  in  whatever  language  it  may  be  ex- 
pressed. I  promise  to  educate  your  son 
with  as  much  attention  as  if  he  was  the  sod 
of  one  of  these  great  men ;  •  •  •  •  and  if  ever 
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the  chances  of  war  should  so  far  divide  us^ 
as  to  prevent  your  being  able  to  furnish  the 
usual  means,  I  beg  of  you  to  be  under  no 
uneasiness  with  respect  to  the  education  of 
your  son;  I  shall  consider  myself  as  but 
too  well  repaid,  by  having  the  honour  to 
entertain  under  my  roof,  the  son  of  a  com- 
panion of  Washington,  Kosiousko,  and  La- 
fayette." 

So  saying,  he  approached  the  arm-chair 
in  which  the  beautiful  child,  exhausted  by 
tears  and  fatigue,  had  now  fallen  asleep; 
kissed  him  upon  the  hair,  looked  at  him  some 
time  with  much  affection,  and  repeated  to 
himself,  as  he  raised  his  hand,  "  Tu  Mar* 
celltis  eris.**  Then,  gravely  replacing  his 
cap,  he  finished  his  receipt,  and  gave  it  to 
Gerard. 

"Adieu!  Monsieur  Bertrand  Guillaumet 
I  do  not  know  when  we  shall  meet  again. 
1  do  not  know  even  if  we  shall  be  able  to 
correspond.  —  We  are  going,  I  hope,  to 
advance. — I  suspect  I  shall  have  to  handle 
cartridges  rather  oftener  than  pens  and  ink. 
In  the  mean  time,  you  have  gained  my 
esteem,  and  my  heart  is  at  rest ;  as  long  as 
my  little  man  is  well,  you  need  not  take 
the  trouble  to  write  very  often.     If  any 
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thing  goes  amiss,  you  will  try  to  find  out 
my  address.     On  my  side,  in  spite  of  ytw 
obliging  offer,  —  which  does  me  honouratd 
sets  my  mind  at  ease, — I  sbail  tiy*  not  to  be 
behindhand.     In    whatever   place    I  tm 
chance  to  be,  there  will  be  militarj*  posts, 
and  I  shall  not  forget  you.     Keep  my  little 
boy»  then»  till  I  come  again.  —  My  dem 
my  hope,  and  my  determination  is,  to  make 
him  a  good  soldier  and  a  clever   offica*.. 
Adieu,  my  worthy  and  respectable  ftieri 
— for  so  I  hope  that  I  may  consider  yoa  to 
be/' 

The  firank  and  simple-hearted  sergesnt 
embraced  the  respectable  pedagogue ;  theo, 
heaving  a  deep  sigh,  he  went  up  to  the 
arm-chair,  intending  gently  to  kiss  the 
little  boy,  and  take  leave  without  awakaiiif 
him  ;  but  Gerard  could  not  help  putting  a 
good  deal  of  energy  into  all  his  proceed- 
ings, and  he  embraced  the  child  so  heartily, 
that  at  the  first  kiss  he  opened  his  eyes. 
He  soon  understood  that  his  new  firi^ 
was  about  to  leave  him,  and  with  loud  cries 
and  tears  he  flung  his  arms  round  his  pro- 
tector's neck,  and  clung  to  him  witji  all  his 
might 
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Soldier  and  sergeant  as  he  was,  Gerard 
wept  like  a  baby. 

"  Teach  him  French  as  fast  as  you  can, 
—  and  tell  him  I  will  soon  be  back  again." 

Happily  some  of  the  ladies  of  the  family, 
who  had  dressed  themselves  in  haste  to 
receive  the.  new  scholar,  now  entered 
the  room.  They  surrounded  the  child; 
and,  by  dint  of  caresses  and  kisses,  they 
contrived  to  repress  the  agonies  of  his 
'  despair.  Gerard  at  last  made  his  escape, 
and  the  child  soon  cried  itself  to  sleep  in 
the  arms  of  the  respectable  Bertrand  Guil- 
laumet,  who  tenderly  repeated,  as  he  rocked 
him  to  and  fro — 

"  Cur  fne  querelis  exanimes  tuts  V 

The  day  was  dawning  when  Gerard  re- 
joined his  regiment.  Dervieux,  pale  and 
trembling,  ran  to  meet  him. 

"  I  have  been  seeking  thee  all  through 
the  field  of  battle ;  the  whole  regiment 
thought  thee  dead,  or  taken  prisoner,''  said 
he,  clasping  him  in  his  arms. 

"  Here,''  said  Gerard,   "  I  make  you  a 

present  of  this  fine  horse It  is  not  fit, 

that  a  great  philosopher  like  you,  should 
walk  on  foot." 

The    regiment    received    Gerard    with 

I.  5 
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shouts  of  joy ;  he  related  his  adventures, 
for  good  comrades  have  no  secrets :  all  his 
companions  offered  to  take  shares  in  the 
support  of  the  little  one.  Gerard  thanked 
them,  pressed  their  bands  in  token  of  gra- 
titude, but  said, — 

"  No,  no,  the  child  is  mine." 
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CHAPTER  XX. 


THX  KRUUr  P&OIC  Mom. 


Eight  years  have  now  elapsed — Belgium 
and  Holland  have  been  conquered — Mo- 
reau  upon  the  Rhine,  and  Bonaparte,  by 
his  miraculous  campaigns  in  Italy,  have 
immortalised  the  French  standards.  And 
now,  from  the  summits  of  the  pyramids,  to 
borrow  an  idea  from  the  great  Captain  him- 
self, .  • . . "  Thirty  centuries  contemplate  the 
tricolour  with  applause."  From  the  day  of 
Valmy  to  that  of  St.  Jean  d'Acre,  Gerard 
and  Dervieux  have  never  quitted  that 
standard* 

Our  young  sergeant  is  now  a  lieutenant, 
rad,  with  the  epaulette  and  the  sword,  he 
wears  the  grenadier's  cap.  Old  as  a  soldier, 
he  is  still  young  as  a  man ; — he  is  only  five 
and  thirty,  and  the  fatigues  of  war  seem 
only  to  have  developed  the  resources  of  an 
excellent  constitution;  and  added  perfec- 
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tion  to  a  form  of  singular  vigour  and 
beauty.  At  the  head  of  his  company,  G^ 
rard  is  one  of  the  handsomest  officers  in 
the  army ;  and  in  a  salon  or  in  a  ball- 
room, one  of  the  most  accomplished  of  ca- 
valiers ;  —  with  rather  more  timidity,  how- 
ever, than  properly  belongs  to  his  profesaoo 
and  nation,  — but  always  in  good  humour; 
and  an  indefatigable  dancer. 

But  dancing  is  not  the  matter  in  quea- 
tion  at  this  moment. 

It    was    in    Vendemaire     (September, 
1799)  ten  o*clock  in  the  evening,  and  Ge- 
rard  and    Dervieux   were   walking  alone 
upon  the  sands  of  Alexandria  ;  above  their 
heads  the  brilliant  stars  sparkled  upon  the 
brazen  heaven  :  beneath  their  feet  a  bed  of 
heated  sand  seemed  ready,  at  the  slightest 
breath  of  air,  to  rise  and  sufTocate  them. 
Before  them  the  sea,  of  a  deep  blue  almost 
amounting  to  black,   rolled  its  long  white 
lines  of  silver  foam,  and  died  away  in  mur- 
murs upon  the  beach,  while  the  reverbera- 
tion of  its  hollow  breaking  waves  was  inter- 
rupted by  no  other  sound. 

For  some  minutes  the  two  friends,  mo- 
tionless, silent,  and  deeply  absorbed  in  the 
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same  reflections,  contemplated  the  eternal 
flux  of  these  restless  waters ;  while  their 
hopes,  hearts,  and  wishes,  were  traversing 
the  immense  space  before  them.  All  at 
once  they  turned  round,  clasped  each 
other's  hands  with  a  kind  of  sigh,  of  joy, 
expectation,  and  impatience. 

" To-morrow,  Dervieux  1  '*  —  "To-mor- 
row, Gerard!'*  was  all  they  said.  Their 
eyes  were  full  of  tears,  they  embraced  in 
a  sort  of  intoxication,  and  then  again  taking 
each  other's  arm,  continued  their  pensive 
walk  upon  the  beach. 

After  another  pause,  Dervieux  began 
again,  —  **  Yes,  the  enterprise  is  rash,  the 
success  doubtful.  Listen,  Gerard  I  —  A 
prison  in  England,  —  death  in  France,  — 
or  Cffisar  in  a  month  1 " 

"  Then  Csesar  in  a  month  I  At  all  events 
his  fortune  will  be  ours  —  to-morrow  we 
sail  for  France !  Feel  how  my  heart  beats. 
— Yet,  alas  1  what  should  I  return  to  France 
for  ?  I  have  not  forgotten  that  night  at  the 
village  I ....  All  had  disappeared,  even  to  the 
very  cross  upon  her  grave ;  .  .  .  •  and,  who 
knows,  but  that  my  little  boy  may  be  gone 
too  ?  Poor  little  creature! — Eight  years,  and 
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not  a  single  syllabb 
But  you  know  1  pa 
to  Egypt — ^  besides 
what  are  promises  1 
answer  me  when 
man?*' 

"  Because  I  an 
unhappy.  I  have 
6nd  him  at  St*  Ma 

*<  Why— what 
become  of  him  ?'* 

*'  You  have  asl 
hundred  times-  1 
found  and  claimed, 
like  that  had  not  a 

"  No  ;  you  are 
what  has  he  done 
why  has  he  not  wr 

"  If  the  schoolm 
man^  —  bow  do  yoi 
not  all  laid  by,  to  b 
as  for  letters,  we  n 

"  True;  to-morr 
The  first  thing  w< 
vieux,  shall  be  to  v 
and  if  I  have  lost 
I  took  such  pleasu 
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did  when  I  lost  Nicolas, ....  at  least  Der- 
vieux  remains.'* 

The  two  friends  set  sail  the  next  morn- 
ing ;  and  it  is  needless  to  say,  afler  escaping 
the  English  fleet,  landed  with  Bonaparte 
at  Fr^jus,  and  took  part  in  the  events  of 
the  8th  Brumaire. 
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CHAPTER 


The  Directory  was  ov 
haps  no  revolution  was 
No  power  was  ever  s 
or,  ever,  so  little  worthy 
this  said  Directory.  St 
better  than  Napoleon,  tl 
require  force  to  mainta 
cordingly  his  troops  wei 
Paris. 

Gerard  was  at  St.  6< 
remained  in  Pans.  It 
this  time  to  obtain  a  con^ 
neither  himself  visit  St 
entrust  Dervieux  with  tl 
determined  to  write  to 
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this  particular  letter  peculiarly  difficult  to 
compose.  At  the  first  sight,  it  would  ap- 
pear, that  there  was  nothing  to  be  done, 
but  simply  to  reclaim  a  child,  whom  he 
had  himself  placed  in  the  schoolmaster's 
hands ;  and  for  whom  he  had  regularly  paid 
during  six  years,  adding  a  draft  for  what 
money  yet  remained  due.  But  under  what 
name  was  he  to  ask  for  the  child?  He 
had  not  had  time  to  inquire,  nor,  indeed, 
would  there  have  been  a  possibility,  of 
learning  the  boy's  name.  The  master  had 
taken  for  granted  that  the  child  was  his 
son ;  and  in  the  hurry  of  the  moment  he 
had  entered  into  no  explanations.  But, 
supposing  the  child  had  remained  at  St 
Menehould,  he  must,  as  soon  as  he  could 
express  himself  in  French,  have  told  his 
own  melancholy  history  ;  how  a  soldier  had 
found  him,  saved  him,  and  carried  him  off, 
— but  that  the  soldier  was  no  relation  of  his. 
To  this,  it  must  be  added,  that  the  young 
man,  now  about  sixteen  or  seventeen  years 
of  age,  was,  in  fact,  bound  to  the  soldier  by 
no  ties  but  the  voluntary  ones  of  gratitude, 
friendship,  and  feeling;  and  as  he  had  never 
seen  his  protector,  except  for  one  moment, 
and  that  eight  years  ago,  Gerard  began  to 
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perceive)  with 
for  whom  he  h 
und  upon  who 
built  such  a  i 
either  have  h 
his  own  famil 
upon   him  as 
refuse  to  joii 
pen,  and  heli 
could  not  hel] 
sadness  and  i 
(luite  right- 
air,  after  alH.. 
daily  from  m; 
all  the  pleasui 
perhaps  will 
reject  me  alto 
him  ?     Yet," 
*'  what  I  di< 
and  right ;  — 
young  fellow 
have  educate 
him  to  love  r 
I  must  write, 
And  this  ^ 
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"  To  the  Citoyen  Bertrand  GuillaDinety  School- 
master,  Saint  Menehould»  Department  de  la 
Maine. 

"  CiTOYEN, 

"  If,  as  I  hope,  Providence  has  preserved 
your  life,  you  must  remember  that  the 
20th  of  September,  1792,  a  soldier  knocked 
at  your  door,  leading  by  the  hand  a  child  of 
between  seven  and  eight  years  old ;  that  he 
entrusted  this  child  to  your  care,  paid  his 
board,  and  rejoined  his  regiment  During 
six  years  and  a  half,  this  soldier  has  sent 
you,  every  six  months,  400  francs,  which 
he  hopes  you  have  duly  received ;  though 
he  has  never  heard  any  thing  of  the  child 
since.  Afterwards  he  went  to  Egypt,  where, 
during  eighteen  months,  all  correspondence 
with  Europe  ceased.  Three  weeks  ago  he 
returned  with  the  great  captain, — the  saviour 
of  France  and  liberty ;  —  and  this  soldier, 
now  become  a  lieutenant  in  the  Consular 
Guard,  loses  no  time  in  addressing  you. 
You  will  easily  recognize  his  name  by  his 
signature,  which  he  left  you  ;  and  by  the 
following  explanation. 

"  On  the  20th  of  September,  1792,  after 
the  battle  of  Valmy,  — in  which  I  had  the 
honour  to  take  a  part,  being  then  only  a 
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s^geant, — I  chanced  to  be»  after  theiic^ 
Heparated  from  my  companions;  and  I  b 
the  good  fortune  to  meet  with,  and  tores( 
from  death, — a  young  child,  whom  I  ht 
in  the  midst  of  the  ruins  o(  a  burn 
house,  with  three  dead  bodies  Ijing  t 
him,  one  of  which  was  that  of  hi^  mod 
I  presumed  that  this  child  might  Im 
orphan,  but  had  no  time  to  get  a^j 
l|  formation  ;  and  as  he  did  not  speak  Frei 

I  could  learn  nothing  from  himseE 
adopted  him*  and  determined  to  edu 
him ;  and  if  he  has  not  been  claimed 
if  the  child  is  yet  in  your  hands, — if 
have  faithfully  fulfilled  my  intentions 
your  engagements, — we  shall  both  of  us  1 
discharged  our  duties ;  and  it  ts  time 
my  adopted  son  should  know  his  protei 
**  Consequently,  Sir,  as  soon  as  yoo 
receive  this  letter,  have  the  goodnes 
give  me  all  the  information  in  your  p 
with  respect  to  this  child  ^  and  if  ma 
stacle  presents  itself,  send  the  young 
immediately  to  me ;  whose  heart  and  ui 
standing  I  shall  no  doubt  find  cultivate 
your  care-  I  claim  him  as  protector,  fii 
and  adopted  father.  It  is  time  that 
destination  should  be  fixed  ;  and  I  fl 
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myself,  that  he  will  devote  himself,  to  that 
noble  profession  to  which  I  am  myself 
attached." 

To  this  simple,  clear,  and  concise  epistle, 
Gerard  added  the  necessary  instructions 
for  the  journey  to  Fontainbleau  ;  inclosing 
within  it  a  bill  at  sight  for  1200  francs, 
upon  a  merchant  at  St.  Menehould. 

This  letter  finished,  Gerard  inclosed  it 
in  another,  directed  to  the  Maire  of  St. 
Menehould ;  requesting  that  magistrate, 
should  the  Sieur  Bertrand  Guillaumet  be 
no  more  in  this  world,  to  send  back  the 
letter  to  Fontainbleau,  directed  to  Lieu- 
tenant Pierre  Adrien  Gerard:  and  the 
whole  being  well  sealed,  and  post-paid,  was 
put  into  the  letter-box,  accompanied  by 
another  epistle  to  Dervieux ;  to  whom  it 
was  indispensable  to  render  an  account  of 
all  proceedings. 

After  this  important  letter  was  despatched 
Gerard  waited  the  result  as  patiently  as  he 
could ;  like  the  rest  of  mankind,  filling 
up  the  interval  with  hopes  and  projects. 
He  well  recollected  the  beautiful  face  of 
the  child  ;  and  now  he  pictured  him  to  him- 
self, as  a  tall  elegant  young  man  ....  a  little 
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timid  in  his  mannei 
gentlemanlike  and . 
tenance  gentle  and 
ter  ardent  and  | 
alive  to  the  sentim 
tude* 

A  plan  of  educ 
formably  to  these 
was  instructed  to  i 
elementary  books  \ 
upon  encampments 
defence  of  places, 
selected,  with  the  s 
small  portable  libr 
paigns  and  battles 
and  the  most  tamot 
peditions  —  Alexai 
and  Caesar  figuring 
his  leisure  momet 
these  works ;  mark< 
thought  most  pro 
pupil,  and  selected 
be  desirable  to  con 

*'  What  happim 
for  me,"  said  he, 
'*  to  improve  myse 
this  fine  young  mai 
while  cultivating  hi 
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adopted  son,  the  fruit  of  those  labours  which 
I  shall  devote  to  him  I  —  I  am  but  an  igno- 
rant soldier ;  possibly  I  may  become  a  well- 
informed  officer ;  •  •  •  •  and  while  I  push 
forward  my  young  friend,  shall  in  some 
measure  be  advancing  myself.'* 

Transported  with  these  ideas,  Gerard 
finished  his  preparations. 

A  little  room  next  his  own  was  prepared 
to  receive  this  beloved  ward  :  it  was  fitted 
up  like  a  tent,  for  every  thing  about  his 
son  must  have  a  military  turn.  The  blue 
and  white  bed  curtains,  with  scarlet 
fringe,  were  supported  by  a  lance;  little 
pieces  of  artillery  ornamented  the  chimney- 
piece  ;  a  drum  placed  on  one  end  served 
for  a  toilet-table,  and  a  canteen  held  the 
drinking  water.  In  the  middle  of  the 
chamber  Gerard  placed  a  kind  of  trophy. 
His  son  might  choose  the  arms  he  pleased — 
a  pike,  a  musket,  a  dragoon's  sabre,  or  the 
carbine  of  a  chasseur.  In  the  comers  of  the 
tent  were  hung  foils,  gauntlets,  masks,  and 
hunting-horns ;  and  the  walls  were  adorned 
with  small  coloured  prints,  representing  the 
soldier  on  foot  or  on  horseback,  in  differ- 
ent martial  attitudes.  It  was  quite  a  little 
military  boudoir. 
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Gerard  had  al 
d^armeSy  and  had 
horse ;  for  his  i 
and  become  a  ] 
how  to  dresSj  sa< 
Bteedf  as  a  good  s 

Fifteen  days  di 
ing  with  what  pa1 
seventeenth,  he  v 

At  two  o'clocl 
parade,  his  host€ 
little  sealed  note 
larly  recommend 
opened  it,  and  re 

"  CitizeN'Ltei 
"  I  have  I 
ing  myself  twice  3 
in  order  to  annc 
arrival  of  the  pers 
was  told  that  yoi 
that  the  hour  of  y 
Upon  the  receipt 
come  to  the  hoi 
where  we  now  a 
papersj  and  the  ( 
entrusted,  forbid 
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any  but  your  own  hands.    We  expect  your 
arrival  with  impatience.     And  I  remain 
"  Your  very  humble  servant, 
"  GoDARD,  Negociant  Votfageur.*^ 

Gerard  did  not  stop  even  to  shake  the 
dust  from  his  uniform  —  he  told  the  hostess 
that  the  young  man  was  arrived,  and  that 
his  bed  and  room  must  be  ready  by  three 
o'clock ;  and  then  set  off  full  speed  for  the 
Chrand  Cerf, — looking  at  his  note  from  time 
to  time  as  he  went  along, — wondering  what 
the  deposit  could  be,  ...  .  unless,  indeed, 
M.  Godard  meant  the  young  man,  which 
did  not  seem  very  probable. 

Poor  Gerard,  thus  at  the  term  of  all  his 
hopes  and  wishes,  felt  agitated  to  the 
highest  degree. 

"  I  was  right,"  said  he,  "  he  was  an 
orphan  —  I  had  good  reason  to  hope  I 
should  keep  him.  Poor  little  fellow  1  thou 
wert  more  to  be  pitied,  than  even  I  was, 
when  Jolimont  had  mercy  upon  me.  —  He 
put  me  in  a  way  to  rise  above  himself — 
and  strive  I  will,  to  raise  thee  above  myself. 
Morbkul  Jean  Louis,  son  of  Jacques, 
will  pay  his  debt  to  Providence-  Let  us 
see,  my  little  fellow,  whether  you  are  as 

VOL.  m.  M 
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pretty Oh  I 

for  that?— You  m 
—  a  hero  —  a 

Gerard  stopped, 
Grand  Cerf, 

'*  Madame,  Willi 

j                       not  a  traveller,  a< 

1                       man,  arrive  here  t 

1                             »*  I  don't  know 

sibly  —  many  trav< 

ing ; "  and  the  b 

into  her  kitchen. 

Gerard  followed 
just  as  she  was 
skimming  spoon  i 
feu. 

"  Halte  la.  Mm 
I  swear  that  bouill 

that  pot  1 Ha 

a  gentleman  calle 
Saint  Menehould, 

1 

"  Certainly,  Sir 
tell  me  his  name 
mumero  qiiatre*** 

Gerard  mounted 
— for  the  key  was 

The  door  oper 
peared. 
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The  figure  that  presented  itself  was  that 
of  a  little  round  man,  of  about  fifty  years  of 
age.  His  countenance  was  common-place, 
but  frank  and  open.  He  wore  a  flaxen  wig, 
and  a  large  loose  chocolate-coloured  riding, 
coat  —  his  feet  were  shuffled  into  two 
enormous  slippers — his  neckcloth  was  tied 
loosely  round  his  throat;  and  he  held  in 
his  hand  a  packet  of  bills  of  parcels,  direc- 
tions, and  accounts  current,  which  suffi- 
ciently denoted  his  profession. 

"Ah,  ah  1 "  said  he,  smiling,  while  Gerard 
stared  at  him,  a  little  disappointed,  "  You 
are  probably  the  Citizen  Gerard  1  ** 

"  The  same  —  and  probably  I  have  the 
honour  of  speaking  to  the  Citizen  Godard 
ofStMenehouldl" 

"  Exactly  so  —  pray  walk  in,  my  dear 

Citizen You  have  obliged  me  very  much 

by  being  so  speedy ;  for  I  must  positively 
start  to-morrow  for  Normandy.  To  tell 
the  truth,  I  expected  this  empressement. 
The  subject  well  deserves  it  —  though  you 
do  not  know  — .  Very  strange  adventure, 
my  dear  Lieutenant  —  very  extraordinary 

adventure  indeed  1 I  may  take  the  liberty 

of  mentioning  it  to  you.  Citizen  Gerard, 
because  it  does  you  infinite  credit     Yes, 

m3 
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^^^^^1 

yesl  your  conduc 

^^^^^^^^H 

am  well  informed 

^^^^^^^H 

having  the  pleasu 

^^^^^^^^H 

honour, — of  being 

^^^^^^^^H 

i 

—  and,  in  short. 

^^1 

i 

1 

the  very  respectal 
who,  thank  Heav 
excellent  health. 

^^^^^^^H 

i 

present  you  with 

^^^^^^^^^H 

* 

pliments.** 

^^^^^^^^H 

"  You  do  me 

^^^^^^^^H 

Godard  of  St.  Me 

^^^^^^^^1 

hand  in  token  of  t 

^^^^^^^^1 

tained   for  your 

^^^^^^^^1 

peared  to  me  to 

^^^^^^^^H 

good  citizen.     I  i 

^^^^^^^^1 

for  making  you  hi 

^^^^^^^^^H 

shall  all  find  reasoi 

^^^^^^^^H 

1 

each  other- ,  • , .  Bi 

^^^^^^^H 

i 

my  dear  Citizen  Gc 

^^^^^^^^H 

i 

it  seems  to  me,  th; 

^1 

4 

not  coming  very 

yonr  town I  re 

brother  spoke  La 
night  J  —  and  you 
my  young  man. 

^^^^1 

1                       you    have    brougl 

^^1 

J 
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don't  you  think  I  am  rather  anxious  to  see 
him?" 

**  That  is  precisely,  my  dear  Lieutenant, 
what  makes  me  rather  uneasy. — The  result 
of  this  a£Pair  may  not  be  exactly — precisely 

—  what  you  hoped  and  anticipated  —  hem  I 

—  and  your  projects — your  plans  II  ** 

**  How  now,  Citizen  GodardI  what  does 
all  this  mean  ? — Has  the  young  man  found 
his  parents  ? — In  that  case  I  ** 

"  No  I  —  It  appears  that  the  child  was 
really  an  orphan — and  that  when  you  saved 
its  life,  you  snatched  it  from  the  most  de- 
plorable fate." 

"That  is  exactly,  my  dear  Citizen  Godard, 
what  touches  me  to  the  heart,  ....  and  for 
reasons  of  which  you  are  not  exactly  aware. 
— But,  Parbleul  since  nobody  has  claimed 
him,  why  are  you  afraid  to  let  me  see  him  ? 
— He  was  as  beautiful  as  an  angel  then, — 
perhaps  he  is  grown  as  ugly  as  the  deuce 
now." 

"  Not  at  all — not  at  all. — Many  people 
would  think  it  a  very  handsome  person  — 
....  But  you — ^perhaps — will  find  yourself 
....  cruelly  disappointed " 

"  Disappointed  1  —  Par  tous  les  diahles  I 
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— Is  he  an  idiot? 
lame?'' 

"  Not  at  all  — 
tenaut.  Wit|  gi 
excellent  heart,  n: 
the  world^ — Any; 
_  but " 

**ButI  Ventre 
St.Menehouldt  voi 
milles  diahles. —  \ 
young  man  ? — If  h 
sensible,  atniablei . 
from  seeing  him  ?  - 
of? — What  can  yo 
ing  and  cursing  al 
In  the  name  of  I 
let  me  see  my  littl 

"  To  be  sure,  n 
that  is  easily  enou 
my  brother's  advio 
However,  it  is  no 
all,  Citizen  Gerard 
see —  ....  Wait  a 
you  directly/* 

And  so  saying, 
and  went  into  the 
door  carefully  afte 

Gerard   was  lei 


.H 
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minutes,  which  he  spent  in  tormenting 
himself  with  conjecturing  what  could  have 
happened  to  his  young  man,  whom  he  re* 
membered  as  so  beautiful  and  feeling  a 
child.  Poor  Gerard  was  reduced  at  last  to 
stamping  about  the  room,  giving  himself, 
as  was  his  custom,  d  tons  les  diables  ;  and 
was  at  length  setting  out  in  search  of  the 
young  man  himself,  when  Godard  re- 
entered —  still  alone  ;  and  with  an  air  half 
anxious,  half  amused,  he  held  out  his  hand 
to  Gerard. 

**  Come,  my  dear  Lieutenant  I  you  must 
summon  up  a  little  philosophy  —  Phomme 

propose But — in  every  operation  there 

is  loss  and  gain. —  We  sow  one  thing, 
we  often  reap  another.  —  I  hope  you  will 

find  some  consolation However,  go  into 

that  next  room ;  and  in  the  light  closet  be- 
yond, you  will  find  the  person,  who  will 
present  you  with  my  brother's  letter.  — Go 
in,  if  you  please  —  I  am  not  going  to  attend 
you  —  I  will  just  change  my  dress,  and 
order  dinner." 

Gerard,  without  answering,  entered  the 
cabinet ;  and  Godard  shut  the  door  upon 
him. 

As  soon  as  the  Lieutenant  was  alone,  he 
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Stopped.  Hefoun 
passage  room,  onl} 
rowed  light;  just 
half-open  door,  wl 
neatly  furnished  cl 
yond  —  no  person, 
Gerard  was  und 
rage ;  indeed,  in 
might  truly  be  sai( 
fear  was ;  and  in  t 
life  and  society,  in 
of  his  education, 
circumstances  of  h: 
good  sense,  and  n 
character,  preserve 
vulgarity  of  a  eoars 
baseness  of  shyness 
whole  staff,  before 
first  Consul  him& 
never  lost  its  modei 
sensibility  and  refir 
much  his  friend  in  I 
Accustomci;!  all  hi 
camps,  —  a  beautifi 
woman  - —  appeared 
something  angelic, 
rude  as  himself  c 
common  ^  and  he  i 
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such  society,  but  a  most  distressing  sense 
of  his  own  imperfections,  would  cover  his 
face  with  blushes ;  cloud  his  intellects ;  im- 
pede his  speech  ;  and  prevent  him  from  an 
enjoyment,  for  which,  by  nature,  he  was 
most  particularly  formed.  At  the  same 
time,  his  taste  in  these  matters  happened  to 
be  peculiarly  delicate ;  and  he  could  not 
endure  the  least  forwardness  of  manner, 
which  might  have  tended  to  throw  down 
those  barriers  of  shjniess  and  reserve  which 
seemed  to  him  insuperable.  So,  that  there 
was  every  appearance,  that  poor  Gerard, 
with  the  tenderest  heart  in  the  world, 
would  never  know  the  felicity  of  a  refined 
and  reciprocal  attachment 

It  'was  the  consciousness,  in  some  mea- 
sure, of  this,  which  had  made  him  build 
his  whole  future  happiness  upon  the  child 
he  had  adopted. 

This  little  detail  is  necessary  to  account 
for  the  feelings  with  which  the  Lieutenant 
approached  the  door. —  Some  lady,  he  felt 
persuaded,    was  within,  in  company  with 

his  adopted  son Some  relation,  probably, 

....  as  delicate,  and  elegant  as  the  child  he 
had  carried  in  his  arms. —  All  his  happiness 
was  now  at  an  end To  meet  his  son  for 

M  5 
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One  person  alone  was  in  the  room,  and 
that  one,  neither  an  elderly  lady,  with  the 
manners  of  a  princess, — nor  a  fine  tall 
young  man  of  sixteen  ; — nor  some  little 
awkward  ugly  fellow  of  five  feet  high }  — 
nor  any  thing  bad  or  good,  in  short,  that 
Gerard  could  possibly  have  expected. 

A  very  young  lady  was  sitting  by  the 
window ....  tall  or  short,  pretty  or  ugly,  fair 
or  brown,  Gerard  did  not  observe ; — for  he 
turned  from  her  to  look  round  the  cham- 
ber, in  search  of  that  other  person  whom  he 
expected  with  so  much  idipatience —  But 
the  young  lady  was  alone. 

She  started  and  rose  from  her  seat  at  his 
entrance ;  .  •  •  •  then  trembling,  blushing, — 
her  eyes  swimming  with  tears,  this  lovely 
young  creature,  holding  a  letter  in  one  hand, 
approached — hesitated  a  moment — gazed 
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) 

wistfully  in  his  faci 

s 

ping  upon  her  kn 

with  kisses* 

Gerard,  transfixi 

staring  and  agh^t 

she,  evidently  quite 

his  hand,  covered  1 

her  handkerchief  ai 

t 

''  Ah  !  Sir  1  Sirl 

But  there  was  n 

f 
t 

Changed  as  she  was 
the  features,  the  s< 
curling  brown  hai 
Gerard  clasped  hei 

1                     found  hk  child. 

We  pass  over  t 

1                     and  will   only  brief 
of  M.  Guillanmet  i 
the  child  could  exj 
a    process   long  d 
result   of  fatigue 

1 

1 

nearly  cost  its  life  - 

an   officer,  very  ta 

1                    mamma  a  grand  la 

things  t — That  they 

/ 

way  off ^ —  and  that 
dovine  Lodiska.     1 

i 

i 

made  to  follow  the 

t 
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vain  —  no  one  had  ever  appeared  to  claim 
the  child.  The  Prussian  army  had  retired 
from  the  frontier,  and  it  was  probable  that 
the  father  had  perished  in  the  battle.  The 
child  said  mamma  liked  to  dress  her  as  a  little 
boy ;  because  papa  wanted  a  little  brother. 
Sometimes  she  was  a  little  girl,  sometimes 
a  little  boy.  This  was  all  that  was  ever  learned 
of  the  parentage  of  the  lovely  Ludovine. 

One  other  little  circumstance  the  good  pe- 
dagogue added.  That  in  the  child's  clothes, 
huddled  as  it  were  into  one  of  his  pockets, 
some  very  valuable  jewels  had  been  found  ; 
which  Guillaumet,  taking  a  proces  verbal  of 
the  fact,  had  sealed  up  and  deposited  with  M. 
le  Maire.  When  all  hope  of  discovering  any 
trace  of  the  child's  parents  had  been  aban- 
doned, and  when  all  communication  with 
Gerard,  during  his  absence  in  Egypt,  had 
ceased  —  by  the  advice  of  M.  le  Maire, 
these  jewels  had  been  disposed  of,  for  the 
sum  of  75,000  francs  (about  3,000/.  ster- 
ling) ;  and  the  money  had  been  deposited  in 
the  hands  of  an  eminent  merchant  of  St.  Me- 
nehould.  Bills  upon  Paris  to  the  amount 
of  the  whole  of  this  little  fortune,  consti- 
tuted the  deposit  of  which  citizen  Godard 
spoke. 
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The  transfarm 

into  a  very  delic 

may  be  thoughtj 

circumstance  foi 

was  he  to  do  with 

But  so  it  did  not 

place,  of  which 

frequent  instance 

The  young  ofl 

able  impression  u 

tion  of  the  child 

of  which,  was  by 

they  met  again — 1 

maturer  years,  s 

youth.    In  short, 

inexpressible  felic 

and  a  pupil,  he  h 

sweetest,  the  tend 

of  wives  and  of 

attempt  to  descril 

city  of  liis  affecti( 

that  he^  in  his  tui 

voted  attachmeni 

turn,  the  power  tc 

creatures,   upon 

dared  to  look,  h^ 

and  Ludovine  wei 

Some  little  difi 
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casioD,  with  respect  to  the  name  and  desig- 
nation,  under  which,  Gerard  should  be 
united  to  his  Ludovine.  Dervieux  and 
Godard,  like  excellent  friends  as  they  were, 
took  the  subject  into  mature  consideration. 
Gerard  being  now  in  the  seventh  heaven, 
and  unable  to  attend  to  matters,  even  so 
nearly  connected  with  his  happiness  as  this. 

They  at  length  decided  upon  the  follow- 
ing plan.  Their  man  of  law  was  directed 
to  write  to  the  village,  which  Jacques  had 
so  long  inhabited,  and  to  obtain,  without 
delay,  the  register  of  the  baptism  of  Jean 
Louis  Jacquot;  and  the  registers  of  the 
deaths  of  Madeleine,  and  of  Maitre 
Jacques  the  weaver. 

While  this  was  in  progress,  Gerard  ob- 
tained a  cong6  for  six  weeks ;  pleading  to  his 
Colonel,  that  important  interests  obliged  him 
to  marry  in  the  department  of  Mame*  The 
Colonel  made  no  difficulty  of  promoting  a 
marriage,  with  a  young  lady  possessing  so 
pretty  a  dowry,  and  the  leave  was  granted, 
with  many  compliments  upon  the  occasion. 

On  his  side,  M.  Godard  wrote  to  Guillau- 
met,  who  took  the  most  lively  interest  in 
these  proceedings. 

"All  is  settled  —  publish  the  banns  at 
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the  young  lady*s 
arrive  in  a  fortnig 
names  and  titles  < 

Dervieux  likev 
a  leave  of  absen 
papers  arrived, 
enraptured  Gera 
dovine,  set  off  t 
for  the  occasion, 
agreeable  journe 
arms  of  Guillau: 
though  rather  pr* 
tears  and  smiles. 

All  the  necessE 
completed,  the 
the  young  orpha 
her  own  hand,  n 
Maire,  and  the 
The  happy  day 
towards  the  latl 
heavens  were  & 
tiful  —  Gerard  a 
figure  —  Ludovii 
all  St  Menehouh 

The  name  Ge 
in  this  affair-  " . 
Jacques,  and  grai 
14th  of  January 
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— ,  near  Angers,  was    married  to  Lu- 

dovine,  an  orphan,  daughter  of and 

Lodiska,  residence  of  family  unknown ; 

who,  as  well  as  she  can  remember,  in 
1792,  crossed  the  French  frontiers  with 
the  Prussian  army." 

The  witnesses  for  the  young  lady  were 
the  whole  family  of  the  schoolmaster  Guil- 
laumet;  for  Gerard,  the  good  Dervieux 
and  M.  Godard. 

The  marriage  took  place  upon  a  Dicade^ 
QQth  Frimairej  An.  7,  in  common  parlance, 
in  Nov.  1799. 

It  was  a  very  romantic  pretty  marriage, 
and  all  the  town  took  credit  to  itself  upon 
the  occasion.  There  were  dances,  balls, 
and  parties  given  at  the  principal  houses : 
and,  as  we  have  been  credibly  informed, 
more  pieds  de  cochon  vfevejricasseed  in  the 
good  town  upon  that  occasion,  than,  even 
at  the  coronation  of  Napoleon, — the  resto- 
ration,— or  any  other  of  those  great  and 
glorious  days,  with  which  France  has  fur- 
nished  history,  during  the  last  twenty  years. 


CHAPTER 


Gerard  and  his  ge 
been  married  about  si 
was,  once  more,  called  i 
sacrifices  and  glories  of 
spirit  of  Napoleon  urgei 
against  Austria ;  and  Ge 
time,  as  he  clasped  the 
in  bis  arms,  **  the  cost  i 

The  campaign  openc 
and  terminated  with  Mi 
returned,  in  time  to  n 
ecstasy  of  tenderness,  t 
sweet  wife  placed  in  his 

The  little  Susanne  iw 
happiest  auspices;  her 
tlie  tenderest  of  narei 
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the  regiment  were  present  at  the  ceremony, 
and  kissed  the  little  creature  as  they 
showered  good  wishes  upon  her  head; 
while  they  assured  her  mother  that  she 
would  be  the  most  beautiful  creature  in  the 
world,  with  a  mouth  like  a  rosebud,  hair 
either  of  silk  or  gold —  I  forget  which — and 
the  finest  eyes  in  the  universe. 

And  so  this  pretty  child  slipped  into  her 
place  in  society  —  this  pretty  child  of  the 
Rue  des  detix  Eglues  —  this  good  and 
faithful  daughter  of  the  invalid,  who  met 
the  SoBiia'  de  Charity  at  the  apothecary's 
shop. 

Alas!  what  has  happened!  How  is 
all  changed!  —  that  she,  the  caressed  of 
all  around  her  —  the  goddaughter  of  the 
colonel's  lady  —  should  be  constrained  to 
sell  her  only  shawl,  to  procure  a  drop  of 
wine,  for  the  poor  deserted  soldier ! 

The  peace  of  Luneville,  in  1801,  ter- 
minated  the  continental  war :  the  peace  of 
Amiens,  in  1802,  the  war  with  England. 
France  was  allowed  a  short  breathing  time ; 
during  which  Gerard  enjoyed  as  perfect 
happiness  as  can  be  tasted  in  this  world. 
He  had  placed  the  75,000  francs  which  he 
had  received  with  his  wife,  in  a  banking 
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house  of  approved  credit  The  interest  d 
this  money,  with  his  lieutenant's  pay,  m 
some  savings  front)  former  campaigns,  id 
sured  to  him — not»  what  the  luxurious  c 
this  world  would  call,  riches — ^butenou^t 
command  ease  and  comfort  for  his  youD 
wife;  and  enough,  to  enable  him  to  educal 
his  child,  with  the  most  assiduous  care. 

Ludovine  had  continued  to  Uve  at  S 

Germains,  in  a  small  cottage  situated  i 

the  midst  of  a  pretty  shady  garden.    Tl 

apartments — furnished   with    that  el^ 

neatness  and  propriety  which  the  Frenc 

so  well  understand,  and  rendered  cheerfi 

by  the  gaiety  and  accomplishment5  of  h 

sweet  young  wife, — appeared  to  Jacquo 

^  the  son  of  the  weaver,  —  bom  in  the  ma 

1''  sordid  circumstances,    and,  attached  to 

;.  marching  regiment    before  he  was  tweh 

j;  years  old, — as  the  most  delicious   of  ei 

jj  ■  chanted  palaces. 

jl  "  Parhleul'*  he  would  say  to  Ludovin 

^  "I  possess  the  most  charming  wife  in  e 

j  istence  —  the   prettiest   little    love  in  tl 

\'  world — my  epaulettes,  and  as  much  mom 

J; '  as  I  know  what  to  do  with.    But  alas !  po 

Nicolas,  what  is  become  of  thee?  Sad! 

be  thus  parted  for  ever !  Certainly  he  nev 
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could  have  returned  to  the  village  —  he 
believes  me  to  be  dead,  perhaps  he  is  dead 
himself.  —  He  will  never  see  my  Ludovine, 
nor  my  Susanne.*' 

That,  mortal  felicity  is  never  altogether 
unclouded,  is  a  remark  so  very  new,  that 
we  cannot  forbear  making  it  here; — and 
this  was  the  only  cloud  which,  sometimes 
darkened,  the  bright  sunshine  of  Gerard's 
life. 

The  secret  of  the  lieutenant's  name  had 
never  transpired  in  the  regiment;  it  still 
continued  unknown  to  all  except  Dervieux; 
for  the  colonel  and  his  lady  when  they 
honoured  him,  by  holding  his  child  at  the 
font,  had  not  paid  more  attention,  than 
great  people  are  wont  to  do,  to  the  con- 
cerns of  little  people,  ....  and  the  name  of 
Jean  Louis  Jacquot,  which  figured  in  the 
act  of  baptism,  had  escaped  their  notice. 
To  all  the  world,  therefore,  Jacquot  and 
Ludovine  continued  to  be  M.  and  Mme. 
Gerard, — no  one  suspected  the  imposition, 
if  imposition  it  can  be  called.  As  little  did 
the  shepherd  himself,  who  still  continued 
to  eat  cheese  and  onions,  sleep  between  his 
dogs,  and  pasture  his  sheep,  surmise  what 
his  name  was  about  the  while. —  How  it  was 
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beating  the  enemh 
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She  educated  her  1 
in  bestowing,  up 
girl,  those  accomp] 
herself  received,  di 
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deavouring  to  increase  it,  by  her  own 
talents,  she  ran  no  risk  of  that  loss  of  caste, 
which  in  England,  so  unfortunately  attaches 
itself  to  efforts  of  this  nature,  on  the  part 
of  women :  a  prejudice,  which,  let  it  be 
observed  by  the  way,  perhaps  does  more 
in  producing  misery  and  discontent,  than 
any  other  half  dozen  of  the  innumerable 
prejudices,  with  which,  human  creatures 
love  to  make  themselves, — or  rather  others^ 
unhappy. 

Ludovine  thought  that  her  daughter 
would  spend  a  much  happier  life,  engaged 
in  the  regular  exercise  of  a  charming  art ; 
and  reaping  and  enjoying  the  fruits  of  her 
own  talents  and  industry, — than  yawning 
through  her  days  without  an  object,  starving 
upon  a  small  income, — and  supported  by  the 
gratifying  reflection,  that  she  was  a  gentle- 
woman, and  not  an  artnt*  Ludovine  had 
known  early  what  it  was  to  suffer,  and  that, 
to  so  intense  a  degree,  that  it  was  impossible 
for  her,  to  look  at  any  thing  but  the  realities 
of  life. — To  want  bread,  was  a  possibility, 
which  she  felt  might  happen  to  any  one ;  and 
she  thought  no  prudent  creature  should  be 
without  the  means  of  earning  it.  She  had 
carefully  cultivated  her  own  remarkable 
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tal  day  of  Wagram ;— all  this  was  very  glo- 
rious, and  very  gratifying.  But,  it  was  well 
known,  that  the  Imperial  guard  was  always 
engaged  in  the  post  of  honour ;  and  upon 
occasion  of  each  of  these  terrible  victories, 
if  the  bulletin  chanced  to  arrive  before  a 
letter,  the  heart,  of  the  good  and  affec- 
tionate Ludovine,  was  torn  by  an  anguish 
which  shook  the  very  centre  of  her  being. 

These  terrible  emotions, — the  hurried 
pulses  of  anxiety, — the  dead  pause  of 
terror, — the  raptures  of  joy  and  renewed 
security, — the  agitated  nights,  the  days 
spent  in  the  feverish  excitement  of  one  all- 
pervading  thought,  ....  and,  to  end  all, — 
the  tears,  the  despair, — with  which  the 
news  of  the  last  disasters  were  received, 
....  did  that,  for  Ludovine  which  it  has 
done,  for  so  many  other  wives  and 
mothers, — ruined  her  nerves,  wasted  her 
spirits,  sapped  her  health,  ....  destroyed 
her  by  inches. — 

The  Emperor  returned  to  Paris  1 

Consternation  and  mourning  spread 
through  France.  The  scanty  wrecks  of 
the  most  formidable  army,  perhaps,  ever 
seen  in  modem  times,  slowly  re-entered 
Germany.     Awful  lists  of  the  dead  and 
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wouoded  succeeded  each  other,— a»d 
letters  from  Gerard  I 

Ludovine  forgot  all  her  projects; 
heart  engrossed  with  an  anxiety  amoui 
to  agony  ;  the  powers  of  life  began  T^ 
to  give  way,  as,  day  succeeding  day,  i 
nished  hopci  and  darkened  her  despiii 

**  He  has  perished,"  was  the  idea^ 
filled  her  thoughts  by  day,  and  hauntet 
weary  pillow  during  her  dreamy  fev 
nights. 

At  length,  her  health  broke  down 
gether  ;  and  the  physician  who  was  c 
in  declared  slie  had  but  a  very  short  tin 
live. 

The  anxieties  of  the  mother  succe 
to  those  of  the  wife ;  fain  would  she 
remained  a  little  longer  in  this  dark 
world,  to  watch  over  the  child  so  belo 
but  it  was  not  to  be.  The  short  remai 
period  of  her  lite  was  devoted  to  th 
rangements  necessary  for  securing  tiie 
cation  of  her  daughter-  She  left  direc 
that  she  shoidd  be  placed  in  a  seminar 
lected  by  herself;  and  that  the  inten 
her  little  fortune  should  be  devoted  tc 
object.  She  bequeathed  the  most  tout 
adieus  to  her  husband,   if  it    had  pl( 
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Heaven  to  preserve  him  for  his  child ; — ^but 
if  he  were  already  gone  to  a  better  world, — 
she  humbly  thanked  Providence,  for  allow- 
ing her  to  join  one,  so  long,  and  so  fondly 
beloved.  — 

Two  days  after  this  tenderest,  and  best 
of  mothers,  and  of  wives  had  closed  her 
eyes,  a  letter  arrived.  It  had  been  three 
months  in  travelling  from  the  banks  of  the 
Oder  to  Paris ;  it  was  written  in  Dervieux's 
hand ;  and  contained  the  information  that 
Gerard,  who  had  been  grievously  wounded, 
had  escaped  as  by  miracle  from  the  hor- 
rors of  that  disastrous  retreat ;  and  had  at 
length  quitted  the  hospital  to  rejoin  his 
regiment. 

Gerard  did  not  learn  the  misfortune 
which  had  befallen  him  until  the  following 
year, — when,  after  the  disastrous  campaign 
of  1813,  he  re-entered  France  with  the 
broken  and  discouraged  French  army.  The 
ruin  of  his  country,  and  of  his  own  indi- 
vidual happiness,  struck  upon  the  brave 
man's  heart  at  once ;  perhaps,  either  grief 
alone,  would  have  been  sufficient  to  have 
broken  it,  but  united  they  seemed  in  some 
degree  to  divert  each  other.     The  anguish 
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of  the  husband  was  relieved,  by  the  rage 
and  despair  of  the  soldier. 

Death  in  his  heart,  and  a  desire  to  find 
it  on  the  field,  he  fought  at  Montmirail, 
Montereau,  and  Craonne 

The  empire  was  lost — the  Fr^ich  anny 
broken — and  Wellington  and  the  victorious 
sovereigns  entered  Paris.  Numbers  sent  in 
their  adhenan^  as  it  was  called,  to  the  new 
order  of  things ;  but  (jrerard  took  off  his 
epaulettes,  his  cross,  and  his  sword,  saying 
to  Dervieux,  "  Our  service  is  ended  I — I 
shall  try  to  forget  our  eagles,  in  the  arms  of 
my  httle  daughter." 

Susannc  was  just  thirteen.  Eight  years 
had  elapsed  since  her  &ther  had  last  seen 
her,  (such  were  the  sacrifices  which  the 
service  of  Napoleon  exacted,  firom  an  army 
which,  nevertheless,  adored  him).  He 
found  in  her  the  picture  of  his  Ludovine, 
adorned  by  all  the  opening  graces  of  her 
charming  age.  The  father  and  daughter 
mingled  their  tears  together ;  and  Gerard 
fidt  there  was  something  still  left  worth 
living  for. 

The  little  fortune  of  his  wife  was  yet 
remaining,  and  he  determined  to  come  to 
Paris,  and  upon  his  moderate  income  realise 
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the  plans  of  Ludovine  for  the  education  of 
his  daughter.  But  the  "  Man  of  Destiny  '* 
landed  from  Elba.  Once  more  the  vic- 
torious eagles  summoned  tc^ether  the 
French  army  —  the  tricolour  waved  over 
the  Tuileries, — and  Gerard  resumed  his 
sword. 

Every  one  knows  the  dinouement  of  this 
remarkable  episode,  in  the  history  of  that 
most  remarkable  man. 

Gerard  fell  at  Waterloo;  he  was  not, 
however,  killed, — but  was  dragged  by 
Dervieux  from  a  heap  of  the  dead  and 
dying;  wounded  in  ten  places,  and  his 
thigh  fractured.  Dervieux  amputated  the 
limb  in  a  neighbouring  village,  and  then 
conveyed  his  friend  to  Paris ;  to  place  him 
in  the  arms  of  his  affectionate  daughter. 
But  the  misfortunes  of  poor  Gerard  were 
not  at  an  end.  The  banker,  in  whose 
hands  his  little  fortune  was  placed,  failed, 
and  the  wounded  soldier  was  penniless. 

And  now  we  know  why  the  brave  Cap- 
tain, attended  only  by  his  little  Susanne,  was 
perishing  on  a  miserable  pallet  in  the  Rtie  des 
deux  Eglises — Why,  the  pious  little  girl 
sold  her  only  shawl,  to  buy  the  wine,  which 
Dervieux  had  not  ventured  to  prescribe  — 
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Why,  Dervieux  had  pledged  his  watch  to 
purchase  a  wooden  leg  for  his  friend — and 
why,  the  worthy  little  nun,  like  a  good 
Christian  and  no  politician,  had  made  the 
royalists  subscribe  to  find  a  loom,  for  the 
honourable  veteran  of  the  vieiUe  garde. 

It  is  a  long  time  since  we  have  lost  sight 
of  the  brave  man,  his  daughter,  Dervieux, — 
and  the  little  nun  with  the  long  nose :  and 
it  is  time  that  we  should  know,  what  they 
have  been  doing,  since  they  have  possessed 
a  wooden  leg, — a  little  money, — a  loom, — 
and  strength  to  carry  the  honourable  design 
of  self-support  by  honest  industry,  into 
execution. 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 


THK  AETIST. 


It  was  a  fine  autumn  morning,  15th  Oc- 
tober, warm,  soft,  and  delightful,  as  autumns 
are  in  France — nine  o'clock  was  ringing 
on  the  bell  of  St.  Roche,  and  M.  d'Horly 
was  breakfasting  with  his  wife. 

They  were  talking  of  days  now  long  gone 
by,  when  Madame  d'Horly,  a  good-humoured 
and  still  handsome  woman,  but  possessing 
the  comfortable  emhonpoint  of  forty  years 
of  age,  had  been  the  model  from  which  M. 
d'Horly  had  designed  the  classical  features 
and  light  elastic  figure  of  his  Diana;  in 
his  celebrated  picture  of  that  crescented 
huntress  surrounded  by  her  nymphs.  They 
were  speaking  at  that  moment  of  the  skies 
of  Italy  —  of  Rome — with  all  the  delight 
with  which  we  recollect  places  visited  in 
the  days  of  enthusiasm  and  rapture. 
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**  Cliarming  recoHectioDS !  dear  HeJ 
beautiful  Italy  I  — 

The  door  opened,  and  Joseph  eotai 
^*  Did  Monsieur  ring?'*  said  h& 
**  Time  you   should   inquire  —  I 
half  an  hour  ago/* 

'•Yes,  Sir;  but  I  was  engaged  «; 
young  lady, ...  *  wtto  wislied  |iarticulai 
speak  with  Monsieur^ ....  and  I  shewei 
into  your  atelier** 

**  Where  does  sJie  come  fTom  ?** 
*'  She  did  not  tell  me.  Sir;  but  sail] 
ahe  begged  to  speak  with  Monsieur  a! 
The  artist  finished  his  breakfast ;  wra 
his  white  robe  de  chambre  round  him; 
tied  his  feet  in  his  green  slippers;  t< 
gay  and  gallant  farewell  of  lus  wif^ 
proceeded  to  Ins  aielie?\ 

D'Horly,  who*  it  is  proper  to  say,  f 
this  time  a  very  distinguished  artistj 
not  much  of  the  inspired  air  of  ge 
or  of  the  leanness,  yellowness,  and  sou 
thereunto  belonging*  He  was  a  little 
plump,  fair,  bhie-eyed,  and  light-ha 
and  though,  of  at  least  six  and  forty  ye 
age,  his  complexion  was  fair  and  unwrin 
his  countenance  open  and  gay ;  but 
was  a  delicacy  and  refinenr^ent  abou 
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mouth;  and  something  quick  and  pene* 
trating  in  the  soft  blue  eyes,  that  redeemed 
his  expression  from  the  least  approach  to 
vulgarity,  — and  betrayed  the  man  of  worth 
and  feeling. 

His  wife,  though  she  was  a  little  passed 
her  seventh  lustre,  had  still  considerable  pre- 
tensions to  that  beauty,  of  which,  twenty 
years  ago,  she  had  been  a  perfect  model. 
She  was  sweet-tempered,  lively,  affec- 
tionate, and  devoted  to  her  husband;  in 
short,  they  were  a  perfectly  happy  couple. 
One  thing  alone  was  wanting  to  complete 
their  felicity  —  they  were  childless.  This 
was  a  source  of  deep  regret  to  the  success* 
ful  painter,  and  had  cost  many  secret  tears 
to  his  wife.  They  consoled  themselves, 
however,  as  well  as  they  could  —  he,  with 
his  works  of  art,  and  a  circle  of  select  and 
admiring  friends ;  she,  by  studying  in  every 
possible  way,  to  contribute  to  the  happiness 
of  her  husband. 

M.  d'Horly,  in  a  white  robe  de  chamhrsy 
his  feet  in  slippers,  his  cravat  carelessly  tied 
round  his  throat,  humming  an  opera  air, 
turned  the  handle  of  his  atelier  door,  and 
entered. 

A  young  lady  was  seated  upon  the  sofa 
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opposite  the  door.  She  arose  with  some 
appearance  of  trepidation  on  his  entrance, 
and  made  him  a  low  curtsy ;  while  her 
eyes  were  fixed  upon  him,  with  a  kind  of 
searching  anxiety,  as  if  she  wished  tx>  divine 
by  his  countenance,  what  would  be  the  suc- 
cess of  her  visit. 

As  for  the  artist,  who  had  not  known 
exactly  what  to  expect,  he  started  back, 
struck  with  the  beauty  and  charming  ex- 
pression of  the  young  girl,  and  muttered  to 
himself — 

"  Charming  1  —  perfect  I  —  delightful 
contour  I  What  a  model  for  a  nymph  I 
Pray  sit  down.  Mademoiselle.'' 

The  young  lady  seemed  a  little  confused 
at  this  reception  ;  however,  she  did  as  she 
was  bid;  and  the  artist,  rolling  an  arm- 
chair opposite  to  the  place  she  occupied  on 
the  sofa,  fixed  his  eyes  upon  her,  and 
began  — 

"Well,  MademoiseUel" 

The  young  lady  trembled,  and  seemed 
more  and  more  confused ;  and  as  the  artist 
examined  her  beautiful  features,  he  was 
struck  more  and  more  with  the  sweetness, 
intelligence,  and  modest  simplicity  which 
pervaded  them ;  but,  he  was  astonished  to 
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see  so  young  a  creature  presenting  herself 
quite  alone,  without  companion  or  pro- 
tector of  any  kind. 

**  What  have  you  to  say  to  me  ?  ** 

He  began  again,  perceiving  her  trembling 
and  blushing  — 

"  Probably  this  is  the  first  time  you  have 
have  ever  appeared  before  a  stranger  alone. 
Had  you  no  mother  —  no  aunt  to  accom- 
pany you  ?  ** 

"  My  mother  is  no  more,  Sir ;  and  I 
never  had  an  aunt;  and,  indeed  —  indeed, 
—  I  was  very  much  afraid  to  come  alone — 
T  hardly  dared  to  come  into  the  house  —  I 
did  not  know  whom  I  might  meet ;  and — 
and  I  have  a  great  secret  to  confide  to  you.*' 

"  A  secret.  Mademoiselle  1  *'  he  could 
not  help  exclaiming,  with  some  surprise, 
*•  At  your  age  I  ** 

But,  as  he  said  so,  the  young  girl  lifted 
up  two  large  black  eyes,  so  soft,  so  gentle, 
so  full  of  goodness  and  purity,  that  he 
added — 

"  If  I  can  be  of  the  least  service  to  you, 
you  have  only  to  command  me.** 

"  Ah,  Sirl  so  I  was  told — I  have  heard  so 
much  of  your  kindness,  that  I  have  taken 
the  liberty  —  Sir,  a  person  who  is  fond  of 
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painting,  and  well  acquainted  with  your 
works,  has  assured  me  diat  you  took  pupils 

—  that  you  had  a  class  of  young  ladies,  and 
that  you  condescended  to  give  lessons  in 
drawing  and  miniature  painting.  Ah,  Sir  I 
it  is  such  a  charming  art — 1  entreat  you, 
as  the  greatest  favour  in  the  world,  to 
permit  me  to  take  lessons  —  I  cannot  do 
much,  but  I  can  copy  pretty  well ;  and  I 
have  already  taken  a  few  portraits. — 
Mamma  had  a  great  talent  for  painting,  Sir, 
and  she  taught  me ;  and  I  had  masters  too 

then;   but  since since — I   have  lost 

mamma,  Sir,  and  now  I  can  have  no  mas- 
ters; and  yet — and  yet  —  'tis  absolutely 
necessary —  I  must  be  an  artist,  Sir.** 

D'Horly's  eyes  sparkled  with  joy;   he 
caught  her  hand  eagerly  — 

"  An  artist  1 — an  artist — mydear  childl 

—  Yes,  to  be  sure  I — You  shall  be  an  artist, 
my  pretty  young  lady  —  to  be  sure  you 
shall  —  I  see  the  simplicity  of  genius — its 
sensibility  —  its  feeling,  in  every  line  of 
your  countenance  — To  be  sure  you  shall  be 
an  artist  —  only  speak  —  only  explain  your- 
self, and  tell  me  what  I  can  do  for  you/' 

"  Ah,  Sir  I  how  good  you  are  I  —  I  think, 
I  know — at  least  I  believe  I  have  been 
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told  —  the  price  of  your  lessons  —  Indeed, 
Sir,  I  will  try  to  pay  very  exactly  —  I  em- 
broider  for  a  very  good  house  —  and  I  do 
not  doubt  that  I  shall  be  able,  by  working 
an  additional  two  hours  every  night,  to 
earn  what  is  sufficient  for  the  monthly  pay- 
ments—  if  it  is  not  more  than  I  think. 
See,  Sir  I  I  have  earned  enough  to  begin 
with  —  If  you  will  have  the  great  goodness 
to  accept  it,  and  receive  me  into  your  class 

though  indeed  I  have  no  one  in  the 

world  to  recommend  me/* 

As  she  finished  her  speech,  with  trem- 
bling eagerness,  the  colour  of  her  cheek 
heightened,  and  her  large  humid  eyes  bent 
earnestly  upon  him  —  she  presented  a  piece 
of  white  paper  very  neatly  folded,  which 
appeared  to  contain  a  piece  of  gold. 

The  painter  was  charmed  with  this  little 
petition.  He  was  a  kind-hearted,  worthy 
man ;  and  he  had  already  forgotten  her 
beauty,  and  the  picture  of  which  he  had 
fancied  her  serving  as  a  model,  in  the 
tender  and  paternal  interest,  which  he  al- 
ready felt,  for  this  simple  and  industrious 
little  girl. 

She  still  held  the  paper  in  her  hand, 
while  he  said  — 
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"  But,  Mademoiselle,  what  can  render 
so  great  a  sacrifice  on  your  part  necessary? 

—  I  can  understand  the  love  of  art  —  the 
desire  of  improvement ....  Yes,  my  child, 
when    one   is   very  poor,    as    I    was — a 

wretched  orphan But  you — your  age, 

your  education,  your  manners,  all  would 
prove  that  you  cannot  be  alone  in  the  world 

—  You  must  have  relations  —  friends — ^ 
"Yes,  Sir,   I  have  a  father  —  and  my 

father  has  a  friend  —  but — 

*'WeU,  Mademoiselle,  ought  not  your 
father—*' 

"  Ah,  Sir,  that  is  exactly  the  secret  I 
had  to  entrust  you  with.'* 

"  Ah,  ha  I  " 

"  My  father  must  not  know  that  I  am 
going  to  pay  you.'* 

"  How  so,  Mademoiselle  ?  *' 

Instead  of  answering,  the  young  person 
pressed  her  handkerchief  to  her  eyes. 

"  Has  he  forsaken  you  then  ?  **  cried  the 
artist. 

**Ohno,  Sirl  he  loves  me  dearly — deariy 

—  I  am  the  only  comfort  he  has  in  the 
world  — and  for  his  sake  ....'* 

"  Tell  me  the  whole  truth,  my  dear  little 
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girl ;  consider  me  already  as  your  master — 
as  your  friend.** 

"  Oh  willingly,  Sir  1 — My  fauer  has  been 
very  unfortunate ;  and  his  labour  is  scarcely 
sufficient  to  maintain  us  both ;  though  we 
spend  so  little.  If  he  knew  that  I  intended 
to  sit  up  at  night,  he  would  forbid  it —  He 
would  only  work  the  harder  himself —  and, 
I  would  not  for  the  universe,  add  to  his 
fatigue.'* 

"  Ah,  I  understand  1  **  said  the  artist, 
wiping  his  eyes. 

"And  you  hope,  poor  child — ^** 

"  Yes,  Sir — I  do  hope,  and  I  do  believe, 
that  if  I  work  very  hard  and  can  get  some 
good  lessons,  I  shall  at  last  be  a  sufficiently 
good  artist  to  maintain  my  father.  I  do 
believe  I  have  some  talent — mamma  always 
thought  so  —  and  intended  I  should  be  an 
artist" 

*^  But,  my  dear  child,  how  can  the  father 
of  a  young  lady,  educated  as  you  evidently 
have  been,  labour  as  you  call  it  —  no  doubt 
he  has  some  place  —  but  labour  — ** 

"  No,  Sir  —  my  father  is  a  workman — He 
is  a  weaver." 

"  A  weaver  1  Do  not  be  surprised,  Ma- 
demoiselle at  my  astonishment. — My  father. 


tso 
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too,  was  a  weaver 
weaver  also,  if,  lil 
love  of  the  fine 
blush." 

*'  Ah  !  Sir/*  r 
Uiusiasm,  **do  yo 
such  a  father  —  j 
to  labour  at  his  1 
—  /,  Sir!  he  ¥ 
daughter  of  a  bra' 
all  the  victories 
Sir,  he  was  an  of 
he  was  covered  w 
of  Waterloo — ^an 
loom,  to  maintain 

*'  Of  an  officer 
at  Waterloo  I — A 
me  if  I  have  faile 
who  condescenda 
maintain  his  child 
he  walked  up  anc 
his  eyes,  from  tim< 
his  dressing-gown 

He  seemed  lost 
to  have  forgotten 
girlj  who  at  last  vi 
and  in  her  usual 
saidi^ — 
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"  Will  you  then  condescend.  Sir,  to  re- 
ceive me  among  your  pupils  ? — And,  if  you 
should  see  papa,  will  you  have  the  goodness 
not  to  tell  him  my  secret,  and  to  let  him  be- 
lieve, that  my  labour  is  a  sufficient  return 
for  my  lessons.*' 

The  only  answer  D'Horly  could  make  to 
this,  was,  to  catch  the  little  girl  in  his  arms, 
and  surprise  her  with  two  or  three  hearty 
kisses.  Then  he  took  her  by  the  hand,  and 
drawing  her  quickly  through  two  or  three 
handsomely  furnished  apartments,  opened 
the  door  of  the  room  in  which  his  wife  was 
seated.  Madame  d'Horly  was  in  her  arm- 
chair of  richly  carved  mahogany,  covered 
with  crimson  Utrecht  velvet ;  she  was  em* 
broidering ;  and  the  flowers  were  bursting 
into  blow  under  her  fingers,  in  tints  as 
lively,  and  forms  almost  as  graceful  as  those 
which  adorned  the  pictures  of  her  husband. 

She  imagined  him  busy  in  his  atelier ^ — 
and  at  his  sudden  apparition,  with  a  counte- 
nance full  of  emotion,  and  leading  a  lovely 
young  girl,  her  cheeks  wet  with  tears,  by 
the  hand  —  she  started,  rose,  and  almost 
threw  down  her  frame. 

"My  dearest  Helena,"  cried  d'Horly, 
"  this  is  the  little  treasure  I  found  in  my 
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atelier  —  A  little  love  —  a  little  too 
Genius,  industry,  and  goodness — A  I 
angelj  and  you  must   be  her  friaid  — 
guardian  —  her    mother*"      And  d'H 
impetuously  repeated   to  hb  wife  aU 
had  passed. 

Helena  had  as  good  a  heart  as  h 
band,  and  an  imagination  to  the  M 
lively  and  excitable.  Before  he  had  fioii 
his  recital,  the  tears  were  in  her  eyes,  i 
with  an  expression  of  the  utmost  sweet 
and  kindness,  she  had  taken  hold  of 
young  girl's  hand,  had  drawn  her  ne 
and  nearer,  till  exclaiming,  "Sweet 
good  child  1  '*  she  had  pressed  hei 
her  bosom,  while  looking  up  at  d*H( 
she  added  with  a  sigh, — 

"  Ah,  d'Horly  I  Why  have  we,  no  i 
treasures  ?  " 

The  tone  of  voice  —  something  kind 
maternal  in  the  accent^ — reminded 
Susanne  of  her  mother.  She  took  Mad 
d'Horly's    hand,   pressed   it  and   kisse 

This  little  action  completely  vanqui 
the  kind  Helena;  she  threw  her  arm  n 
the  little  girl's  waist,  pressed  her  once  i 
to  her  bosom,  kissed  her  on  the  foret 
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made  her  sit  down  by  her  on  a  80&9  and 
began — 

*'  What  is  your  name,  my  dear  child  ?  *' 

"  Susanne." 

"  Susanne  I  That  is  a  very  pretty  name, 
— and  your  father's?*' 

"The  Capitaine  Gerard." 

**  And  you  have  no  mother  ?  "  in  a  kind 
and  feeling  tone. 

Suzanne  lifted  up  her  large  black  eyes, 
and  fixed  them  upon  those  of  Helena — ^their 
expression  went  to  her  heart,  she  pressed 
the  little  girl  closer  to  her,  and  said  very 
tenderly — 

"  No  one  need  ever  ask  you  that  question 
again,  my  child  —  only  let  me  be  your  mo- 
ther ....  I  have  no  child,  God  gives  me 
one  now ;  you  will  be  that  child— D*Horly 
shall  teach  you  to  draw  and  paint,  and  I 
will  watch  over  you,  and  take  care  of  you, 
and  provide  for  your  wants  while  you  are 
cultivating  your  talents,  as  a  good  mother 
ought  to  do  —  And  you  will  take  us  to  your 
father,  will  not  you,  that  we  may  make  him 
exquisitely  happy,  by  telling  him  what  a 
child  he  possesses  ?  " 

Susanne  could  only  answer  by  her  tears ; 
and  by  gently  pressing  herself  against  the 
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Wm  of  her  new  and  kind  ftiei 

half  muttered 

"  Ah,  my  dear  little  black  sisfa 
glad  you  will  be." 

"You  have  a  sister^  then?" 
dame- . 

"  No, —  Madame,  a  very  kind 
"But.  why  do  you  call  her  bla 
"  Because,  Madame,  she  is  a  Ij 

"A    Dun  I      Good     Heavem 

dnld  —  how  did  you  get  into  sue 
Take  care,  my  love,  they  wiJl  imi 
your  understanding —  they  wUI 
your  conscience  —  they  will  t 
from  your  father —  they  wiU  tfc 
into  a  convent  Ah !  my  dear  ch 
your  father  know  you  are  acquaii 
a  nun  ?  "  ^ 

Madame  seemed  to  set  no  limi 
fears  of  the  influence,  that  a  ho 
might  exercise,  over  a  young  orpl 
ture  so  ingenuous,  simple,  and 
Susanne ;  and,  to  tell  the  truth 
too  much  reason,  after  the  roanile 
went  at  that  time  in  France,  for  h( 
hensions;  but  Susanne's  reply  r 
her.  ' 
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''No,  Madame/'  said  she,  gently  but 
firmly ;  ''  no  nun  on  earthi  could  ever  per- 
suade me,  that  it  would  be  right  to  forsake 
my  father — My  father  I  —  no,  never  I  — 
never  I  —  Besides,  I  wiU  be  an  artist/' 

''  Bravo  I  bravo,  child  I "  cried  the  painter, 
and  ''  you  shall  be  an  artist.  Talents  I  In- 
dustry !  Invincible  determination  I  Genius, 
in  its  divine,  original  characters  I  Yes,  you 
shall  be  a  painter,  child;  and  when  you 
have  sacrificed  at  the  sacred  altar  of  the 
Muses,  there  will  be  nothing  left  to  fear, 
either  from  the  caprice  of  fortune,  or  the 
ingratitude  of  man.  —  Alms  were  dropped 
into  the  helmet  of  Belisarius,  as  blind  and 
forsaken  he  begged  for  his  bread*  •  •  •  Your 
father's  sword  is  broken,  —  and  his  shuttle 
alone,  remains  in  his  hand ;  .  •  •  .  but  the 
ruin  of  empires  destroys  not  the  works  of 
the  Muses ;  —  the  Apollo  survives  the  sack 
of  Rome  —  There,  my  dear  young  lady, 
you  must  put  your  name  down  in  this  little 
book ;  and  be  not  ashamed  of  the  name  of 
artist .  .  •  .  from  this  moment,  fortune,  — 
liberty,  —  and  bloodless  unstained  glory, 
are  yours." 

And  it  was  thus,  that  this  true  child  of  the 
Muses,  declaimed  in  white  jean  dressing 


almost  adoration,  whic 
too  often  on  the  goldei 

His  wife  smiled  a 
looked  at  him ;  but  t 
kindled  with  something 
fire.  She  took  the  p< 
almost  devout  respec 
hand  trembled  with 
following  words  in  his 
in  blue  morocco,  and 
ornamented :  — 

"  Susanne  Gerard,  ag 
two  months,  daughter 
Gerard,  Captain  of  Grer 
Garde,  and  now  joi 
living  in  the  Rue  des 
Saint  Jacques  du  Haut- 

While  Susanne  was  w 
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Madame  d'Horly  and  Susanne  sat  down 
together  like  the  two  best  friends  in  the 
world ;  and  Susanne,  fixing  her  large  eyes 
upon  her  friend's  face,  began  her  history ; 
relating  the  sorrows  and  sufferings  of  her 
father,  the  generous  sacrifices  of  Dervieux, 
and  the  kindness  of  the  good  nun,  —  who, 
she  added,  was  the  only  friend  she  had  had 
in  the  world  since  her  mother's  death. 

Mad.  d'Horly  kissed  her,  and  fondly 
repeated,  in  the  kindest  and  warmest 
accents,  that  she  would  be  a  friend  and  a 
mother  too. 


The  artist 
it  was  not  to  U 
about  far  a  lit 
his  table  with 
ky  there  in 
flings   them 
"making   coi 
and,  as  his  cu 
find  what  he 
white  paper, 
attention :  — 
offering  prese 
hour  before, 
temples ;  a  fk 
sorrow  swelle 

"Whatt  I 
tance  of  a  j 
pittance  wrun 
—  the  recom 
bour?" 
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He  had  his  hand  upon  the  lock  of  the 
door, — he  was  going  to  return  the  money 
instantly;  but  a  sudden  thought  arrested 
him.  He  smiled — but  the  tears  stood  in  his 
eyes.  He  opened  the  paper — it  contained 
a  Napoleon,  new  and  shining.  **  And  why 
should  I  ? — What  right  have  I  to  refuse  it  ? 
— Where  would  be  the  goodness,  the  virtue, 
and  the  courage  of  this  excellent  child,  if 
I  refused  to  accept  the  fruit  of  her  industry 
and  exertion  ? — What  right  have  I,  to  stifle 
in  their  birth,  the  noble  feelings  of  this 
delightful  creature?  —  Shall  I,  by  a  false 
indulgence,  put  an  end  to  those  sacriflces 
which  fill  me  with  admiration,  and  say  to 
this  child,  *  My  dear,  your  courage,  your 
industry,  your  fllial  piety,  melt  me  to  the 
very  soul, — and,  therefore,  I  will  take  care 
in  future  that  you  shall  have  no  opportunity 
of  practising  these  virtues  ?  *  Fatal,  absurd, 
pernicious  conclusion!  No,  sweet  child, 
I  reverence  your  resolution,  —  I  love  and 
admire  the  spirit  and  energy  of  a  young 
and  generous  heart.  Yes  1  you  shall  expe- 
rience the  pleasures  of  a  hard-earned  inde- 
pendence. Yes  I  you  shall  pay  for  your 
lessons ;  you  shall  owe  your  success  only 
to  yourself — .  ...  it  will  raise  and  ennoble 
VOL.  ni.  0 
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you  in  your  own  eye&*  —  You  shall  fidfi 
your  sublime  vocation.  —  1  will  ke^p  you 
gold — at  least,  for  the  present"  ^ 

The  resolution  cost  him  dear,  and  th 
hand  of  the  artist  trembled  m  he  opene 
the  drawer  of  his  table.  He  first  took  mi 
Uiree  other  pieces  of  gold,— but  a  mc 
ment'fi  reflection  made  him  replace  two,  I 

"We  must  take  care,**  said  be,  "an 
avoid  all  exaggeration.  The  child  migi 
have  given  me  two  pieces. — ^Impossible  tly 
she  should  have  earned  three  or  four," 

And  while  he  muttered  these  last  wonh 
he  added  the  additional  piecet  to  the  (mh 
contained  in  Susanne*s  paper,  and  pu 
them  both  into  his  waistcoat  pocket. 

A  few  minutes  afterwards  he  had  tb 
infinite  satisfaction  of  finding  his  sike 
bell,  the  sound  of  which  soon  reverberalfi 
from  one  side  of  the  house  to  the  other. 

Joseph  was  already  in  the  room. 

"Come,  come,  Joseph, ^ — ^Quick!  wh 
are  you  about  ?  " 

"  Ready,  Sir,  What  did  you  pl^ise 
want,  Sir?" 

"  Quick  !  quick  I  —  My  colours !  t 
pencils  I " 

"Here,  Sirj  all  ready/' 
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"  Nonsense  1  What  are  you  thinking  of? 
I  mean  my  boots  —  my  waistcoat  —  my 
coat  —  my  hat.  Now  fetch  me  9l  fiacre  di- 
rectly, my  good  fellow  I " 

D'Horly  dressed  himself  as  quickly  and 
rather  more  exactly  than  he  usually  did. 
It  was  seldom,  that  something  might  not 
by  a  curious  eye  be  detected  as  wanting 
to  complete  his  toilet — Complete  toilets 
not  being,  perhaps,  among  the  attributes 
belonging  to  those  of  the  highest  merit  in 
this  world. 

He  enters  \h^  fiacre. 

"Coachman, — to  the  Rue  des  Deux 
Eglises.'* 

"  The  Rue  des  Deux  Eglises  1  *'  said  the 
coachman,  settling  his  hat  upon  his  head. 
**  And  where  the  devil,  please  your  wor- 
ship, can  that  possibly  be  ?  ** 

"  And  how  the  devil  am  1  possibly  to 
know?  Is  it  my  business  to  know  the 
names  of  all  the  streets  in  Paris  ?  Drive  to 
every  church  you  know  of,  and  ask  every 
beadle  and  gensdarme  you  meet  till  you 
find  it." 

D*Horly  stepped  into  the  fiacre  —  the 
coachman  mounted  his  seat,  flourished  his 
whip  over  the  poor  lean  miserable  beast 

o  8 
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that  stumbled  between  the  ahafis,  and  set 
out  in  search  of  the  Rue  des  Deux  Eglises* 
And  whOe  he  is  engaged  blundering 
amid  the  labyrinth  of  streets^  we  wiU  re- 
late-^what  the  reader  already  suspects — 
how  in  the  benevolent  artist  he  meets  with 
the  soft-hearted,  blue-eyed  Nicolas;  who 
sat  sobbing  behind  the  cottage-door  sketch- 
ing his  mother's  coffin  with  a  bit  of  charcoal. 
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CHAPTEE  XXVI. 

THX   FATE   or  ICaIxUI  JACQUMM, 

We  must  return  once  more  to  the  cot- 
tage of  Maitre  Jacques,  ^  de  Jacques^  et 
petit  fiU  de  JacqtieSf —  the  4th  of  March, 
1768,  at  six  o'clock  in  the  morning,  —  when 
a  brave  and  resolute  child,  driven  by  cruelty, 
and  tyranny  to  desperation,  left  his  bed, 
his  home,  his  father's  house,  and  flung 
himself  almost  naked,  and  absolutely  pen- 
niless, upon  the  wide,  wide  world. 

He  opened  the  shutters,  as  we  may  recol- 
lect, with  caution,  lest  he  should  awaken  the 
heavy  snoring  drunkard,  his  father ;  or  dis- 
turb the  slumbers  of  poor  little  Nicolas, 
who  slumbered,  his  pale  face  blistered  with 
his  tears,  having  sobbed  and  cried  himself 
asleep. 

Maitre  Jacques  slept  longer  than  usual 
that  morning,  having  reeled  to  bed  more 
drunk  than  ever ;  and  it  was  seven  o'clock. 


394  A  » 

antl  the  sunb^ 
forehead,  befor 
animal  eyes  ^  ci 
the  Cyclops  —  ^ 
his  spirits  whk 
feeh  when  they 
lection,  of  a  yes 
vice,  —  he  aros 
iurly*  from  hisj 

*'  Up,  up,  yo 
—  \*Tiat  the  d 
snoring  like  ho 
bonds  I'* 

"  Yes,  papa," 
bling  voice  j  on 
mattress  to  the 
bling  haste  to  d 

Maitre  Jacqu 
was  open. 

'*  What  the  c 
comes  the  wind* 

Nicolas  made 
on  the  floor,  pus 
shoes ;  but  at  th 
eyes,  and  looke 
there  I  He  rei 
the  determinati 
evening  before ; 
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gentle,  tender,  and  affectionate  as  his  mo- 
ther, burst  into  an  agony  of  tears,  sobs,  and 
cries. 

His  Jacquot  was  gone — his  friend,  his 
protector,  his  champion — almost  his  divi- 
nity— the  being  he  loved,  honoured,  clung 
to  —  the  only  possession  he  had  in  the 
world — and  the  despair  of  his  infant  heart 
can  only  be  judged  of  by  those  who  are 
well  acquainted  with  children ;  and,  who 
know  how  to  appreciate  the  depth  and  the 
intensity  of  feeling,  of  which  that  age  is 
liometimes  capable. 

His  cries  roused  the  neighbours  once 
more. 

"  Is  that  scoundrel  at  it  again? — He'll 
never  have  done  till  he  has  murdered  those 
poor  children.** 

And  the  village  was  once  more  assem- 
bled round  his  door :  men,  women,  chil- 
dren—  above  all,  young  mothers  crying 
shame  upon  him,  and  threatening  and 
abusing  him  that  he  did  not  let  the  children 
alone. 

Maitre  Jacques  stood  firm.  When  they 
knocked,  he  opened  the  door;  and  good 
Simonde,  the  old  fnend  of  the  unfortunate 
Madeleine,  was  the  first  to  enter. 
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She  ran  to  the  unhappy  child»  took  him 
on  her  lap,  wiped  his  eyes,  consoled  and 
fondled  him ;  while  half  a  dozen  other  wo- 
men stood  round  the  door,  with  eyes  start- 
ing, hair  dishevelled,  and  fists  clenched, 
and  threatening,  like  the  furies  themselves. 
Jacques  cast  one  look  of  dark  surly  de- 
fiance on  the  exasperated  crowd;  then 
turned  away,  dogged  and  sullen,  took  his 
chair,  sat  down  to  his  loom,  and  plied  his 
task  in  sulky  silence. 

The  women,  somewhat  daunted,  con- 
tinued to  crowd  round  the  door,  their  eyes 
searching  round  the  room  —  no  one  ven- 
turing, however,  to  cross  the  threshold  but 
Simonde, — an  old  friend — a  sort  of  privi- 
leged person,  even  with  the  brutal  weaver ; 
and  she  said  and  did  what  she  pleased. 

"And  what's  the  matter,  now?*'  she 
asked,  fixing  her  eye  upon  him.  "  What  is 
the  poor  child  crying  for,  poor  lamb? — One 
must  have  the  heart  of  a  tiger  to  beat 

Jacques  lifted  his  head  from  his  loom — 
turned — cast  a  look  of  indifference  on  Si- 
monde and  his  child — shrugged  his  shoul- 
ders, and  resumed  his  task.     The  unusual 
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moderation  of  such  conduct  encouraged 
the  good  gossipi  and  she  went  on : — 

**  Don't  think  to  look  big,  and  make  me 
afraid  of  you.  I  know  what  I  am  saying. 
I  am  their  poor  mother's,  that  was,  cousin- 
german ;  and  I  have  a  right  to  speak  for 
these  poor  babes,  and  speak  for  them  I 
wilL  What's  the  matter  with  the  child  ? — 
Speak  up,  Nicolas;  tell  me  what's  the 
matter  with  thee?  —  What  do'st  cry  so 
for?" 

Nicolas  sobbed  so  that  he  could  scarcely 
articulate :  a  few  broken  syllables,  however, 
burst  forth — more  like  screams  than  words 
— the  screams  of  utter  despair. 

"Brother!  brother  I  JacquotI  Jacquot!" 

"  Brother ! — Jacquot  I — Mercy  of  Hea- 
ven  I  What  has  become  of  6im  ?  Wretch  ! 
monster !  where  is  thy  son  ?  " 

The  violent  agitation  with  which  Simonde 
starting  from  her  seat,  flung  the  poor  little 
Nicolas  to  the  earth,  and  confronted  the 
father  at  his  loom.  The  screams,  cries,  and 
execrations  of  the  crowd  at  the  door,  at 
length,  seemed  to  arouse  Maitre  Jacques 
from  his  affected  insensibility. 

"  Where  is  he?" — starting  up,  and  in  a 
voice  of  thunder —  "  Where  is  he  ? — where 

o  5 
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I  please :  what  business  is  it  of  yours,  or  any 
of  you  ?  Do  I  come  meddilkig  into  your 
houses  when  you  please  to  correct  your 
children  ?  Parbleu  /  I  am  master  of  mine. 
I'U  beat,   flog,   kick,  murder  them,  if  I 

please ;   and   drive  to any  one   who 

dares  interfere  with  me." 

"  O  mercy  1"  cried  Simonde — ^What  has 
he  done  with  him? — he  may  have  mur- 
dered him. —  He  has  murdered  him  I — he 
has  murdered  him  1" 

"  Murder  1  murder  1 "  echoed  the  screech- 
ing crowd,  pressing  forward  into  the  house. 

Jacques  roared  with  passion,  he  seized 
a  huge  weaver's  beam  that  lay  near  the 
loom,  and  brandished  it  furiously  over  his 
head. 

"  Out  with  ye !  out  with  ye  I  every  ras- 
cally she  d 1  of  ye  all,  out  of  my  house! 

out  of  my  house  I ''  and  he  flourished  his 
terrible  beam. 

The  house  was  cleared  in  a  second,  the 
women  rushed,  shrilly  screaming,  into  the 
street;  Maitre  Jacques  banged  to  the  door, 
fastened  it,  barred  it,  closed  the  shutters, 
and  remained  in  silence  and  darkness  alone 
with  the  poor  child,  who,  crouching  in  a 
comer,  was  now  too  much  terrified  even 
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to  fihed  a  tear.  His  large  dry  eyes  were 
fixed  upon  his  father,  who,  in  the  dim 
twilight  that  penetrated  into  the  apartment, 
might  be  seen  a  huge  figure  with  arms 
folded  and  head  dropped  upon  his  breast, 
slowly  pacing  the  apartment. 

He  was  suffering  those  agonies  that 
wring  the  hard  heart,  when  remorse  at 
length  has  found  an  entrance.  He  was 
deploring,  in  silent  bitterness,  his  brutality 
to  his  son,  —  the  noble,  courageous  boy, 
bounding  under  his  lash,  laughing,  defying, 
scorning  to  yield,  before  tyrannous  injustice 
and  cruelty.  His  open,  frank,  ingenuous 
countenance,  —  his  clear  bold  eye,  —  his 
brave  energetic  bearing,  his  brow  so  resolute 
and  so  fair, — all,  all,  were  before  the  father's 
eye! 

Yet  was  his  remorse  only  a  species  of 
rage,  rage  against  himself,  rage  against 
every  living  creature  ;  and  had  Nicolas 
once  moved,  or  given  sign  of  life,  during 
this  terrible  hour,  the  first  effects  of  the 
father's  despair  on  account  of  one  child, 
would  have  probably  been  the  annihilation 
of  the  other. 

He  was  not  long,  however,  left  to  his 
reflections,  he  was  soon  aroused  by  a  hail 
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of  stones,  clods,  and  every  sort  of  missile, 
thrown  at  his  windows ;  and  the  cries  of 
all  the  children  of  the  village  abusing  him 
as  a  brute,  a  drunkard,  an  assassin  I  a  mur- 
derer 1 

The  courage  and  obstinacy  of  Jacques 
seemed  at  last  about  to  give  way;  he  paused 
a  moment,  ....  but  then  kindling  afresh 
with  indignation,  he  opened  the  shutters, 
and  presented  himself,  bare-headed,  to  the 
storm  which  assailed  him. 

Never  had  he  appeared  more  terrible; 
there,  as  he  stood  almost  sublime  in  his 
magnificent  hardihood,  confronting  alone 
the  storm  of  his  assailants.  They  were  to 
a  man  cowed,  and  began  to  slink  one  by 
one  away.  But  another  sound  was  heard, 
loud  knocks,  as  of  one  having  authority, 
sounded  upon  the  door,  and  the  voice  of 
the  **  garde  champetre  "  was  heard. 

"  Maitre  Jacques,  the  weaver,  you  are 
commanded  to  open  your  door  in  the  name 
of  the  Maire,  before  whom  I  have  orders 
to  conduct  you.*' 

The  terrible  summons,  as  it  would  have 
appeared  to  many,  was  to  Maitre  Jacques  a 
relief;  conscious  of  his  innocence,  yet, 
intrepid  as  he  was,  almost  borne  down  by 
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popular  fury,  he  felt  the  interference  of  the 
civil  magistrate  as  a  protection.  He  un- 
barred his  door,  and  calmly  received  the 
"  garde  champetre.*'  Eight  of  the  most 
vigorous  fellows  of  the  parish,  armed  with 
rusty  guns,  without  either  flints  or  ramrods, 
presented  themselves.  Maitre  Jacques 
smiled  disdainfully  at  this  formidable  array, 
and  the  posse  comitatus  shrank  back,  some- 
what appalled,  at  the  daring  appearance  of 
the  criminal. 

"  Don't  be  afraid,  my  good  fellows,**  said 
Jacques,  "  if  I  did  not  mean  to  follow  you 
I*d  make  no  bones  of  throwing  you  all  out 
of  the  window,**  and,  turning  towards 
Nicolas,  who  was  trembling  in  a  comer, 
•*  Come,  you  little  fool  I  Put  on  your 
clothes,  and  walk  flrst, — to  shew  the  rascals 
1  have  not  murdered  thee.** 

This  precaution  was  not  useless,  for  the 
general  indignation  was  aroused  to  such  a 
pitch,  that  there  is  little  doubt  Jacques 
would  have  been  stoned  by  the  enraged 
mob,  if  the  delicate  and  innocent  child  had 
not  been  in  his  hand.  Nicolas,  his  large 
blue  eyes  staring  mournfully  round,  his 
golden  hair  hanging  in  thick  curls  round 
his  delicate  cheeks,  softened  the  hearts  of 
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that,  returning  very  la 
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fugitive;  no  wanderer  answering  to  the 
description  had  been  seen  upon  any  of  the 
roads,  or  had  entered  the  neighbouring 
villages. 

Maitre  Jacques  appeared  to  take  no  in- 
terest in  the  result  of  these  inquiries ;  in 
his  usual  dogged  manner,  he  persisted  in 
saying  Jacquot  was  a  good  for  nothing 
fellow  —  an  obstinate,  ill-conditioned,  idle 
boy  —  and  that  for  his  part  he  was  glad  to 
be  well  rid  of  him. 

It  will  be  recollected  that  little  Jacquot 
had  swum  tlie  river,  and  by  that  means  had 
obliterated  all  traces  of  his  route. 

The  inquiries  were  prosecuted  for  nearly 
a  month,  and,  during  that  time,  public 
opinion  left  Maitre  Jacques  at  rest;  but 
when  it  had  been  ascertained,  beyond  the 
possibility  of  a  doubt,  that  the  child  had 
nowhere  been  seen ;  and  that  at  no  house, 
within  the  circle  of  three  days*  journey, 
had  any  child,  answering  to  the  descrip- 
tion, presented  himself,  frightful  suspicions 
of  the  father's  guilt  again  took  possession 
of  every  one. 

It  seemed  impossible,  that  a  child  of 
twelve  years  old,  without  a  sous  in  his 
pocket,   could  have  travelled  three  days 
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fury  of  his  companions  had  exhausted  itself, 
and  nothing  was  said  of  a  second  summons 
before  the  Maire  ;  but  his  situation  was  not 
the  less  dreadful.  The  man  does  not  exist, 
brutal  and  hardened  as  he  may  be,  who 
can  behold  himself,  unmoved,  the  object  of 
unmitigated  detestation  to  his  fellows. 

Jacques  felt  it  all  bitterly;  for,  savage 
as  he  was,  he  had  strong  feelings,  and  when 
once  excited  his  sensations  were  terrible. 
He  wandered  about  solitary,  gloomy,  fero- 
cious—  a  prey  to  that  dark  despair  with 
which  we  may  imagine  the  first  murderer 
visited  ;  when,  driven  from  the  face  of  man, 
he  became  a  wanderer  and  a  vagabond 
upon  the  earth. 

No  one  spoke  to  him,  no  one  saluted 
him  —  men  turned  away  when  he  was  seen 
approaching — those  he  looked  upon  refused 
to  meet  his  eye.  The  cure  had  not  for- 
bidden him  the  church,  it  is  true,  but  into 
the  church  he  dared  not  enter  —  that  house 
of  peace  and  mercy  was  closed  as  by  a 
charm  to  him. 

Once  he  had  attempted  to  take  his  place 
there,  upon  which  the  whole  congregation 
had  immediately  quitted  their  seats,  leav- 
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worthy  magistrate  strengthened  him  in  this 
determination  ;  and  the  very  next  day  the 
cottage  where  the  Jacques,  from  father  to 
son  had  lived,  with  its  little  vineyard  and 
field,  was  put  up  to  sale.  It  was  diffi- 
cult for  Jacques,  hardened  as  he  was,  to 
restrain  his  tears,  when  the  home  of  his 
forefathers  was  knocked  down  to  the  high- 
est bidder,  and  passed  into  the  possession 
of  another ;  but  the  proud  spirit  lingered 
yet  within.  He  concealed  his  emotion 
under  a  brutal  laugh  ;  which  apparent  in- 
sensibility served  only  to  draw  fresh  curses 
upon  his  head.  Jacques  was  a  bad  man, 
but  the  misery  he  felt  at  that  moment, 
outweighed  all  that  he  had  ever  inflicted. 

The  sale  completed,  he  bought  a  small 
cart,  drawn  by  a  strong  sinewy  ass,  and 
having  flung  into  it  his  scanty  possessions, 
his  weaver's  loom  and  his  mattresses,  he 
mounted  little  Nicolas  upon  the  beast ;  and 
at  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening  of  April  the 
17th,  on  a  still  calm  night,  he  began  his 
melancholy  journey ;  leading  his  ass  by  the 
bridle  in  silence  interrupted  only  by  the 
creaking  wheels  of  his  little  cart,  as  it 
dragged  slowly  through  the  heavy  sand. 

No  one  bade  him  farewell,  no  one  bade 
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Madeleine  was  sleeping 
b^an  to  whistle,  and  w 
out  of  hearing. 
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CHAPTER  XXVII. 


OBBAKD   AT  HIS   LOOM. 


MAtxRE  Jacques  carried  away  with  him 
the  sum  of  2000  francs,  or  eighty  English 
pounds,  a  considerable  sum  for  him  ;  arising 
from  the  sale  of  those  possessions  of  his 
ancestors,  of  which  he  had  taken  leave  for 
ever.  He  had  provided  himself  with  ex- 
tracts from  the  acts  of  baptism,  marriage, 
birth,  &c. ;  in  short,  of  all  that  was  neces- 
sary to  establish  the  age,  rank,  profession, 
and  political  existence  of  himself  and  his 
son,  duly  attested  by  the  Mayor  and  the 
Cur6 — A  precaution  which  is  indispensable 
in  France  when  a  man  chooses  to  change 
his  place  of  abode ;  and  to  open  new  rela- 
tions elsewhere- 
Resolved  never  more  to  hold  the  slightest 
communication  with  his  native  place  ;  and 
to  prevent  the  possibility  of  any  one  of 
his  ancient  acquaintance,  should  they  be  so 
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inclined,  from  tracing  bis  footsteps*  be  I 
the  road  to  La  Fleche;  and  arrived 
morning  dawned,  at  the  angles  fonse 
the  junction  of  the  three  roads  to  Ai^ 
Baug6,  and  Darnal*  Here  he  pause4 
far  almost  the  6rst  time,  lifting  up  hb  1 
which^  with  an  expression  of  dogged  i 
lution,  had  hung  upon  bis  breast,  be  ki 
round, — He  was  alone — the  first  dawn 
breaking  over  the  distant  hortzoD,  and 
small  birds  were  twittering  to  the  fresh  br 
of  morning — little  Nicolas  slumberingi 
the  ass,  his  poor  head  jolted  from  sid 
side  by  the  movements  of  the  quiet  ani 
Jacques  cast  a  last  and  resentful  look, 
a  look,  in  which  a  tinge  of  sorrow  wast 
g!ed  with  anger,  down  the  road  he 
traversed  —  then  hastily  glancing  down 
others,  he  suddenly  changed  htsdirectJ 
and  plunged  into  a  narrow  by-road  w 
led  to  Le  Lion  d* Angers, 

The  night  had  fallen  as  he  ent 
Segre ;  and  now,  relieved  from  all  fe^ 
interruption,  he  pursued  his  journey  i 
quietly  towards  the  west ;  sparing  as 
as  he  might,  his  own  strength,  as  w« 
that  of  his  ass,  his  car^  and  his 
boy. 
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Slowly  and  silently  the  little  company, 
traversed  Ponance,  Chateaubriant,  Bain, 
Loheac,  Guer,  Ploermel ;  and  on  the  tenth 
day  arrived  at  Pontioy,  a  pretty  consider- 
able town,  about  fifty  leagues  from  Angers ; 
which,  to  a  peasant  of  those  ignorant  and 
simple  days,  appeared  like  the  end  of  the 
world.  So  here,  in  this  beautiful  country, 
Maitre  Jacques  determined  once  more  to 
depose  his  household  goods,  and  erect  his 
loom. 

A  small  village  in  the  neighbourhood, 
watered  by  a  flowing  stream,  and  sur- 
rounded by  little  woods,  hedges,  and  gar- 
dens; and,  above  all,  possessing  rather 
more  than  a  sufficiency  of  qutnguettes\  to 
say  nothing  of  two  cabaretSy  was  soon 
found;  and,  like  the  pious  ^neas,  who 
thought  Troy  restored,  on  beholding  the 
palaces  of  Carthage,  Maitre  Jacques,  the 
less  pious,  felt  at  home  where  there  was  a 
cabaret.  Ubi  bene  ibipatria  —  had  he  been 
a  Latin  scholar,  he  might  have  exclaimed. 

In  this  village  he  bought  a  little  hut  — 
there  he  put  up  his  two  beds,  placed  his 
three  chairs,  poor  Madeleine's  winders  — 
which  it  was  now  the  task  of  little  Nicolas 
to  turn  —  the  gridiron,  the  frying-pan,  the 
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water-jug,  the  tinder-box,  the  pipe 
tobacco  —  he  put  together  the  ruiusa 
old  cupboard  —  he  established  his  Ick 
aBd  when  all  was  in  order»  he  suspec 
the  &tal  rod  against  the  wall, «- Sad  ob 
of  terror  to  the  unfortunate  Nicolas!  i 
j  thus  surrounded  by  the  objects  to  which 

J  was  accustomed,  he  settled  himself  dofl 

^J  going  regularly  four  times  a  day  to  I 

cabaret^  with  a  crown  in  his  pocket :  a 
might,  had  he  been  so  inclined,  have  k 
added  to  his  Latin  quotations,  CfElum  h 
anmum  matant^  Sec.  &c. 

Things  went  on  tlius  for  about  a  ve 
—  Maitre  Jacques  drowned  sorrow  at  tl 
cabaret — little    Nicolas   laboured    harJ 
;  perform    his    tasks — the    rod    hiiiisj  iJ 

against  the  wall,  and  all  was  well-     But  tl 
^  purse  emptied  rather  faster  at  the  aik^ 

J  than  it  filled  at  the  loom,  as  the  resonrc 

I  of  the  father  began  to  fail,  his  ill-Immo; 

returned ;  and  the  helpless  boy   was  on^ 
more  in  danger  of  becoming  its  victim - 
when   a   turn   in   tlie  capricious  wheel 
fort  line  rescued  liim. 

Little  Nicolas,  who  had  already  becon 
no  des]}icab]e  proficient  in  the  art  of  wea 
ing,  and  who  shewed  a  singular  taste 
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the  blending  and  disposition  of  colours; 
bad  accomplisbed  two  handkerchiefs  of  so 
singular  a  beauty,  tliat  they  attracted  the 
eyes  of  all  beholders ;  and  more  especially 
excited  the  admiration  of  a  certain  round, 
rosy,  jolly,  good-humoured  widow,  who, 
having  just  thrown  aside  her  weeds  and 
completed  the  first  year  of  her  widowhood, 
was  enjoying  the  possession  of  a  very  pretty 
farm,  bequeathed  to  her  by  her  last  hus- 
band. 

Anne  Richi  was  not  only  rosy,  round, 
and  good-humoured  —  she  was  likewise 
quite  the  fine  lady  of  the  place  —  rfbh 
antique  lace  adorned  her  caps  —  her  gown 
on  fete  days  was  of  silk  —  her  purse  was 
well  lined,  and  her  smiles  were  ever  ready. 
Maitre  Jacques  thought  proper  to  carry 
the  admired  handkerchiefs  to  the  farm,  in 
company  with  the  little  artist.  Anne  Richi 
caressed  the  child  —  she  had  no  child  of 
her  own  —  Jacques  flattered  the  widow; 
and,  in  short,  managed  matters  so  well, 
that,  in  due  time,  he  became  master  of  the 
farm  of  d'Horly,  which  was  the  name  of 
her  possession ;  and,  in  consequence,  might 
justly  consider  himself  as  the  richest  and 
most  important  personage  of  the  village. 

VOL.  III.  P 
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So,  to  distinguish 
Jacques  who  inhj 
it  convenientj  as  ^ 
upon  his  own  ai 
little  property,  a 
sequence  Jacque. 

And  thus  Nici 
became  possesses 
had  no  title,  and 
circumstances  wl 
all  trace  of  his 
thing  by  which 
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his  circumstance; 
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the  rod  was  lost  or  broken.  Good  soup, 
white  bread  a  discretion  —  a  world  of 
kisses  and  caresses  from  his  step-mother 
— a  new  suit — a  whole  shirt,  and  a  clean 
one  too,  —  Face  and  hands  washed,  —  and 
his  beautiful  curling  locks  combed  out  on 
Sundays,  and  floating  round  a  face  to 
which  health,  happiness,  and  sensibility 
gave  the  air  of  a  blue-eyed  cherub  .... 

Such  was  the  once  sickly  miserable 
child.  His  days  were  spent  among  the 
neighbouring  woods,  drinking  in,  that  ex- 
quisite pleasure,  which  a  child  of  imagina- 
tion draws,  unreflecting,  from  the  scenes  of 
nature,  — listening  to  the  birds,  impressing 
on  his  memory  the  wild  and  beautiful  forms 
of  the  tangled  scenery  about  him ;  —  his 
evenings  in  tracing  with  a  burnt  stick  upon 
the  white  walls  of  the  farm  the  form  of  every 
cow,  horse,  dog,  sheep,  or  cat  thereunto 
belonging.  Alas  I  the  golden  age  of  child- 
hood passes  away  in  a  few  short  years,  even 
with  the  happiest  and  among  the  best,  and 
life — real  life — the  iron  age  of  reality  — 
succeeds ;  but  with  this  poor  child,  fated, 
as  it  seemed,  to  prove  only  the  pains  of 
dependence,  and  not  the  pleasures  of  pro- 
tection, this  happy  interval  was  short. 
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Habit!  I  once  read  an  awful  seraotl 
the  power  of  habits  —  on  tliat  vain  ie 
flattery^  which  postpones  self-amendme 
till  habit  has  rendered  self-amcndtnent  i 
possible.  I  ft^It  the  effect  might  be  to  d 
courage  those  whose  habits  a  long  coiij 
of  years  had  strengthened.  **  It  is  never  t 
late  to  mend,*'  is  hearty  and  comfortable 
are  mo^^tly  our  old  Englijih  proverbs — ai 
m  true. 

Let  us  not  despair  of  amend  men  t<  B 
^  such  amendment  is  rarely  tlie  effect  of  e 
ternal  circumstances  alone  ;  that  is,  of  e 
ternal  circumstances  acting  upon  the  ch 
racter,  without  that  return  upon  self, — \h 
repentance,  and  remorse,  and  breakir 
down  of  the  soul,  —  which,  with  better  a 
fiistance,  will  sometimes  perfect  the  difficn 
work  of  making  a  new  man,  **  The  d< 
who  returns  to  his  vomit,  and  the  sow  to  h' 
wallowing  in  the  mire/*  .  ,  .  •  of  the  wb 
man,  seem  invariably  to  typify  the  state 
him,  whose  habits,  as  I  observed,  are  on 
combated  by  change  in  his  circumstanci 
But  enough  of  this  I 

Jacques  was  not  destined  to  dispro' 
King  Solomon's  maxims.  In  a  few  weel 
to  labour  on  the  farm,   even  though  th 
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farm  was  his  own,  was  found  much  less 
delightful  than  to  boast  of  his  acres  at  the 
cabaret^ — and  alas  for  the  poor  widow  on 
his  return  I  If  Madeleine  —  the  gentle, 
unremonstrating  Madeleine,  —  the  only 
creature  for  whom  Maitre  Jacques  had  ever 
felt  real  affection,  (for,  in  spite  of  all,  he 
had  sincerely  loved  his  Madeleine) :  if 
Madeleine — beautiful  and  beloved — had 
found  her  influence  powerless  to  restrain 
him,  either  in  the  intemperance  of  his 
habits,  or  the  intemperance  of  his  passions, 

what  chance  had  the  poor  widow  Richi 

Good  woman,  with  her  coarse  homely  fea- 
tures, and  her  rough  and  noisy  tongue,— 
her  objurgations  and  her  reproaches? 

Some  one  once  said,  with  much  wit,  and, 
alas!  too  much  truth,  —  If  a  Frenchman 
marries  a  woman  he  does  not  like,  for  her 
money,  he  thinks  himself  bound  in  honour 
to  acknowledge  the  obligation,  and  atone 
for  his  indifference  by  good  nature  and 
politeness ;  an  Englishman  seems  as  if  he 
thought  his  honour  concerned,  to  treat  the 
woman  he  dislikes  ill,  and  the  woman  he  is 
obliged  to,  worse.  Jacques  was  an  English 
husband  in  this  respect.  He  hated  Richi 
because  he  was  indebted  to  her;    and  he 
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tyrannised  over  her  unmercifully  to  pr 
his  independence,  when  every  sixpence 
possessed  was  derived  from  hen  The  vm 
wept,  and  wcnild  have  stormed  ;  but  Ma 
Jacques  was  not  a  man  to  allow  of  tb 
and  the  ill  humour,  which  he,  wiUiastr 
hand  repressed,  soon  found  another  ecu 
and  vented  itself  upon  the  unhappy  li 
boy- 
While  her  purse  was  emptied  to  fiUl 
pockets  of  the  man,  she  now  most  hated 
the  world — the  master  of  the  sedoc 
mfcflre^— her  farm  was  running  to  ruin  fr 
her  husband's  negligence  and  evil  examf 
Neglected  by  the  husband  for  whom  s 
had  sacrificed  all,  the  kind  feelings  whi 
she  had  cherialied  for  poor  Nicolas  beg 
to  yield  to  the  irritation  of  her  mind. 

Her  pet,  during  the  first  happy  days 
courtship  and  wedlock,  he  soon  began  to  i 
what  unfortunate  children  too  often  1 
come — loaded,  with  all  the  faults  of  temp 
which  exist  in  the  minds  of  their  perse 

tors.     Gentle,  docile,  affectionate, he  i 

accused  of  pettishness,  obstinacy,  and 
sensibility ;   in  short,  poor  Madame  d'H 
ly  fancied,  that  the  indifference  of  hex  \ 
band  was  increased  by  an  object  that  divi 
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his  atfection,  and  she  determined  to  get 
rid  of  him. 

She  had  a  cousin,  a  glazier,  at  Paris; 
and  to  him  she  thought  of  despatching  the 
boy. 

**  Why  cannot  you  get  your  living,  like 
your  brother?  Why  must  you  be  always 
kicking  your  heels  about  my  farm  —  a 
plague  and  a  burden  to  us  all  ?  '' 

*•  So  I  would  gladly  get  my  living :  if  you 
would  only  send  me  to  Paris,  and  bind  me 
apprentice  to  an  honest  trade, — I  would  get 
my  living  like  the  rest.** 

So  to  Paris  Nicolas  was  sent. 

The  certificate  and  papers  which  he  car- 
ried  with  him  were,  by  an  oversight  on  the 
part  of  the  man  who  made  them  out  at  the 
Maison  Communale^  delivered  as  to  the 
son  of  Jacques  d'Horley ;  so  that  under 
this  name  Nicolas  was  launched  into  the 
great  world. 

Maitre  Jacques  Landry,  the  glazier,  to 
whom  little  Nicolas  was  apprenticed, was  for- 
tunately  a  worthy  and  respectable  man,  and 
held  no  insignificant  rank  among  his  fellow 
tradesmen  of  the  Rue  St.  Martin,  where 
his  shop  was  situated.  He  had  served  his 
time  with  credit  to  himself —  had  married 
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the  daughter  o] 
course  of  yeai'S 
and   now  flouri; 
Gmnd  Hurieur^ 

—  literally  the  i 
His    wife    Wi 

and  embonpoint^ 
laughing  eye.  t 
was  a  picture-fn 
tare  cleaner.  Tl 
guided  liim  to 
destiny  was  sec 
lived  close  tog 
friends  in  the  wi 

Our  tale  beco 
of  Nicolas  w^e 
friends  who  senl 
he  met  with  his 
hecame  a  succe 
tune  —  and  wan 
felicity  but  a  chi 
his  prosperity,  i 
ing  kindness  of 
expand  itself. 

Often  did  he  i 

—  that  brother 
forgotten  —  the 
to  whom  he  co' 
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spite  of  the  most  persevering  search,  no 
clue  for  the  discovery  of  his  brother  could 
be  found ;  and  d'Horly  was  in  danger  of 
sinking,  as  he  advanced  in  life,  into  that 
misanthropy  and  uncomfortable  feeling  of 
dissatisfaction  and  whimsical  discontent, 
which  attends  the  old  age  of  those,  who 
have  nothing  to  do  but  to  please  themselves 

—  when  Susanne,  presented  herself,  as  we 
have  said,  at  his  studio. 

And  now,  with  a  strange  sort  of  interest, 
he  mounts  the  narrow  stairs,  which  lead  to 
the  simple  apartment  of  Gerard  —  he  hears 
as  he  ascends  the  well  remembered  sound — 
the  treadles  and  tap  of  the  loom. 

He  opens  the  door — his  heart  beating 
and  fluttering,  he  knows  not  why. 

The  chamber  was  simple  in  the  extreme 

—  the  loom,  an  easel,  on  which  hung  an 
unfinished  picture,  and  two  chairs  con- 
stituted its  furniture.  Its  decoration  was 
the  sword,  the  epaulettes,  and  the  cross  of 
the  legion  of  honour,  —  arranged  as  a  sort 
of  trophy  above  the  loom. 

The  noble  old  soldier  was  leaning  over 
his  work  ;  his  stern  and  war-wom  features 
shaded  by  a  few  scanty  locks  of  sable  sil- 
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veted  bair  — u  he  bent  his  fine  wSSb 
farow,  to  his  humble  employtnent 

D'liorly  gazed  for  a  inooient — bog 
thing  in  tiie  look — the  air — the  figure 
the  inef&ceable  lines  of  fiimily  resembUi 
T— itnick  hitn  to  the  heart. 

He  stood  silent  a  moment — the  sok 
raised  his  faead^ 

ly  Holly's  heart  beat  thicker  and  thid 

At  last  advandog  suddenly  to  the  lo 
1 — he  caied — 

**  And  wiy  name  was  Nicolas,  — and 
father  was  a  weaver," 

The  blue  eyes  —  the  still  curling  lock? 
the  whole  child,  revealed  in  the  man,  sto 
there- 

And  the  brothers  were  locked  in  ea 
other*s  arms. 


\i 


Some  people  like  to  hear  how  it  all  w( 
on  afterwards. 

Nothing  could  exceed  the  happiness 
this  little  family  party,  among  which,  C 
vieux  took  tlie  place  of  more  than  a  I 
ther;  and  where  the  little  nun,  whene 
she  had  time  lo  come  near  them,  was  J* 
and  caressed  above  them  all* 
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It  is  true  they  had  but  one  sweet  Susanne, 
on  whom  to  centre  all  their  honest  affec^ 
tions ;  but  before  very  long  the  sweet  Su- 
sanne  married  a  young  and  promising 
artist,  named  Albert ;  and  in  due  time,  if 
there  was  only  one  daughter,  —  there  were 
at  least  six  or  seven  such  grandchildren  as 
never  were  seen  before,  —  to  be  divided 
among  them. 


THE   END. 
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